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NATIONAL.  PHILANTHROPIST 
AND  INVESTIGATOR. 


Boston,  Thursday,  February   12. 


'  ',We  long  entertained  the  hope  thiit, 
with  her  other  charities,  Philacfelphiti 
would  be  the  first  to  establish  an  asylum 
for  the  blind  :  This  honour  will  be  ob- 
tained by  the  citizens  of  Boston  ;  and, 
they  have  already  formed  an  association 
for  the  purpose. — PenJi.  Gnz, 


BOIS^TOIV    RECORDER. 


WEDNESDAY,    APRIL   11,1832. 


Philadelphia,  April  23. — The  cornerstone  of  the 
Hospital  for  the  Blind  and  the  Lariie,  was  laid  on  Mon- 
day last.  This  edifice  is  to  lie  raised  in  pursuance  of  direc- 
tors made  in  the  last  testament  of  James  Willis,  E.sq.  whose 
munificent  beqnest  for  such  an  institution  is  well  known. — 
The  Edifice  is  to  be  erected  opposite  to  the  public  square  ia 
Race  street,  near  Schuylkiil  fourth  st.  and  the  Orphan  Asy- 
lum. [Phil.    Gat. 


FIRST  EXHIBlTlOi'V 

OF   THE  PlI'ILS  OF   THK 

ilrnn!S(|;lli.ini.i  fufittittttton 

1  111!  Tiir. 

INSTRUCTION  OP  THE 

Al     IHK  Ml>U  \l,  HM)  HAH. 

To  rnmmeiui-  .it  SIX  o'rlock.  pn-ciscK. 

ORDBR  or  THE  Z3XERCISSS. 

HYMN,  written  for  the  occasion,  with  original  Music. 

1 .  0,  Tbov  great  and  gracious  Bcini;.  :).   Throufch  the  sounds  thil  fill  and  linger 

To  all  creatures  ever  kind  *.  Oo  the  eager,  list'ning  car; 

Source  of  vision  to  the  seeing,  Through  the  quick-discerning  finger, 

Friend  and  Father  of  the  Blind  !  Bidding  darkness  disappear; 

2.  Joys  of  sight!  they  are  denied  us  ;  4.  Thro' the  friends  whom  thou  ha5l  given, 

Let  thy  holy  will  be  done?  And  whose  hearts  thy  love  controls, 

In  our  blindness  thou  wilt  guide  us,  Thou  art  pouring  down  from  Heaven, 

Thou,  0  God,  our  Light,  our  Sun  !  learnings  light  ii|)on  our  soulii. 

5.   Now  no  ills  our  hcarti  shall  sadden, 
They  shall  know  no  painful  fears; 
Though  our  eyes  no  sun-heams  gladden, 
They  shall  stream  no  more  with  trapi. 

A  KIVOWIiEDGR  OF  THE  AI^PHABKT, 

llluslratrd  with  tangible  letters  on  blocks. 

by  William  Hatj,  5  months  in  the  Institution 

"  Georoe  Laffertv,      7      do.  do. 

"  J.  B.  Martindale,     15  days  in        do. 
SPELLING,  by  several  of  the  pupils. 
READING,  tangible  letters  executed  by  the  pupila  Ihcninelves,  with  [liii  type*. 

1.  John  B.  Martinuali. 

2.  Theodore  Meveiis,         8  months  in  the  Insitution. 

3.  He.s'rv  Bka>'ers,  '1     do.  do. 
WRITING, 1.  William  Graiiam,           7     do.  do. 

'i.  Arraiiam  Marsh,  8    do. 

.3.  Sarah  Marsh,  sister  to  Abraham,     8  months  in  the  InM. 
and  others  of  the  pupils. 

HYMN,  written  for  the  »se  of  the  pupila,  with  original  Muiic. 

I.  Blessings  on  thcc  !  urticious  Lord  !  8.   Happy  child  I  upon  whoia  head, 

Ev'ry  child  shall  blew  lliy  name,  As  he  sale  upon  thy  knee. 

For  etch  kind  and  gentle  word.  Thy  kind  hand  was  wWy  laid. 

When  to  thee,  the  children  came.  Blessing  him  paternally! 

3.  Hark  !   thai  voice  is  rais'd  in  prayer. 
Which  could  still  Ihc  Icmpiil  wild ; 
Lo!  that  mighty  hand  is  Ihcrc. 
Laid  in  blessing  on   J   child  ' 

BXSROXSBS  IN  ARITUMUTIO: 

meiiully,  and  with  ungible  figures. 

By  Wm.  Hat/.,  Geo.  Lafkeutv,  Makv  .Mallett,  Sahah  Marsh, 

TiiBO.  Meters,  Beniah  Pabvin,  H.  Beavers,  Arm.  Marsh, 

Joseph  Houoh,  and  William  Graham. 

HYMN. 

1.   Father  of  mercies!  in  thy  word,  2    Here,  may  llie  wretched  wni  of  want 

What  endless  glory  shine  !  Eihaustlesa  riches  find : 

Forever  be  Ihy  name  ador'd,  Riches  above  what  earth  can  granl, 

For  these  celestial  lines!  And  lasting  as  the  minj 

3.    Here,  Ihc  fair  tree  of  knowledge  grows. 
And  yielda  ■  froo  repast  ; 
Sublimer  sweels  than  nature  knows, 
lnvil<-  the  lonmiiK  la'le 

EXAMINATIONS  IN  GBOGRAPmr, 

lllustnt.d  wilh  .M,i|.~  "I   til.   lii'iio    "id  IMi.i.  SiAii^:   by  :.ll  the  pupils. 

EXHIBITION  or  VARIOUS  ARTICLES, 

MiiNieal  Exercises. 

ExAMiSATiMs-  Hi  NOI  Alios,  Time  Tmilk,  Ml".i<  al  Si<,!«s.  4c. 
LESSON,  Wm.  Graham  and  Arm.  Marsh,     ....     i'iano  Forlt. 
EXERCISES  in  different  SCALES  or  KEYS,  S.  Marsh,  do. 

LESSON,  Sarah  and  Arm.  .Marsh "l"- 

A  MODJCH.nyt.  by  Aowini,  from  TSAVKEDl. 

ByPABViK.       Beaveiis,       Me'ver.,       Marsh,       Ho.  r.ii,        G«»ham. 

lllolin)  (fiolin)  (I'iolin)  {Flult)    { r.olancelh)     (Mom) 

SEPTETTE,  "Swiss  Bov,"  Varialionii,   by  the  same, 

and  Sarah  .Marsh,  on  the  Piano  Forlt. 

"ALPiyF.   MELODY."  by  the  same. 

CONCLUDING  HYMN. 

Saviour  !   source  oi.ev'ry  bIe*wD|;, 

Tune  my  heart  to  grateful  Uys  . 

Slr«anis  of  merey,  never  ceasing^ 

(all  for  rrueleai  songs  of  praiK 


t 


I 


J 


i 


Christiaat .  Tl^afcljBiaaii. 


/ 


BOSTON,  JULY  18,  1834. 


From  the  Philadelpliian  Herald. 

fThe  followine  is  an  address  delivered  at  the  exhibition    i 

the  Wind,  held   recently  at  the  Musical    Fund  Mall,  by  J.  P 

Gray,  one  nf  the  pupils,  a  lad  about  eleven  vears  of  age,  atf 

Who  has  been  but  three   months  in  the  institution.] 

THK  BLIND. 
The  bird,  that  never  tried  his  wing, 
t'an  blithely  hop  and  sweetly  sing; 
Though  prisoned  in  a  narrow  cage. 
Till  his  bright  feathers  droop  with  age  ; 
So  T,  while  never  blest  with  sifrht. 
Shut  out  from  Heaven's  surrou  nding  linbt 
Life's  hours,  and  days,  and  vears  enjoy ,'^ 
Though  blind,  a  merry-heartod  boy. 
The  captive  bird  may  never  float 
Throusjh  heaven,  or  pour  the  thrilling  note 

'  'Mid  shady  ernves,  by  pleasant  streams 
That  sparkle  in  the  soft  nioonheams  ; 
But  he  may  gaily  flutter  round 
Within  his  prison's  scanty  bound, 
And  give  his  soul  to  song,  for  he 
Ne'er  longs  to  taste  sweet  liberty. 
Oh  !  inav  I  not  as  happy  dwell, 
Within  my  unillumined  cell  ? 
May  [  not  leap,  and  sing,  and  play. 
And  turn  my  constint  night  lo  day  7 

I  never  saw,  the  sky,  the  sea. 

The  earth  was  never  green  to  me, 

Then  why,  oh.  why  should  I  repine 

For  blessings  that  were  never  mine  7 

Think  not  that  blindness  makes  me  sad  : 
Mv  thoughts  like  yours,  are  often  glad. 
Parents  I  have  who  love  me  well — 
Their  different  voices  I  can  tell. 

Though  far  and  absent,  I  can  hear. 

In  dreams,  their  music  meet  my  ear. 

Is  there  a  star  so  dear  above. 

As  the  low  voice  of  one  you  love  ! 

I  never  saw  my  father's  face  ; 

Yet  on  his  forehead,  when  I  place 
Mv  hand,  and  feel  the  wrinkles  there, 

Left  less  by  time  than  an.xious  care, 

I  fear  the  world  ha.s  sights  of  wo, 

To  knit  the  brows  of  manhood  so. 

I  sit  upon  a  father's  knee— 

He'd  |ov6  tne  less  if  I  could  see. 

I  never  saw  my  mother's  smile  ; 

Her  gentle  tones  my  heart  beguile — 

They  fall  like  distant  melody. 

They  are  so  mild  and  sweet  to  me. 

She  murmurs  not — my  mother  dear  ! 

Though  sometimes  I  have  kissed  the  tear 

From  her  soft  cheek,  to  tell  the  joy 

One  smiling:  word  would  give  her  boy. 

Right  merry  was  I  every  day  I 

fearless  to  run  about  and  play 

With  sisters,  brothers,  friends  and  all, 

To  answer  to  their  sudden  call, 

To  join  the  ring,  to  speed  the  chase, 

To  find  each  playmate's  hiding  place, 

And  pass  my  hand  across  his  brow 

To  tell  him — I  could  do  it  now  ! 

Yet  though  delightful  flew  the  hours, 

So  passed  in  childhood's  peaceful  bowers, 

When  all  were  gone  to  school  but  I, 

I  used  to  sit  at  home  and  sigh  : 

And  though  I  never  longed  to  view 

The  earth  so  green,  the  sky  so  blue, 

I  thought  I'd  give  the  world  to  look 

Along  the  pages  of  a  book. 

Now, since  I've  learned  to  read  and  write; 

Mv  heait  is  filled  with  new  delight. 

And  music  too — can  there  be  found 

A  sight  so  beautiful  as  sound? 

Tell  me  kind  friends  in  one  short  word — 

Am  I  not  like  that  captive  bird  ? 

I  live  in  song,  and  peace  and  joy, 

Though  blind,  a  merry-hearted  boy. 


C  #ll.tlliM 


r    ' 


A  REPOSITORY  OF  MUSIC  AND  POETRY. 


TWO    DOLLARS    A    YliAK,] 


'let  every  thi.ng  that  hath  breath  praise  the  lord." — I's.  cl. 


[payable   in  ADVAN'CE. 


^-3 


VOL.  I. 


NEW  YORK,  MAY  15,  1S35. 


NO.  8.' 


Mii.^ic  OK  TiiK  iii.ixn. 

[.Vmnii;;  the  interesting  fealnves  of  Jfodern  Benevolence, 
the  Christian  sympathy  which  con'fons  tlie  souls  ol'  the 
sightless,  hassomeiliing  in  it  peculiarly  heniin  and  lovely. 
The  following  imeivsiing  facts  on  this  suhjcci,  we  find  in  1 
the  Pittsburgli  Saturday  Evening  Visiter — Ed.)  , 

THE     PENNSVLVANIA     INSTITUTION        I 

For  the  Instruction  of  the  Blind,  in  Philadelphia.  • 

One  of  tlie  most  important,  interesting,  and 
plea.sing  features  of  the  estahlishmcnt,  is  tlie  in- 
troduction and  scientific  cultivation  of  music — 
that  divine  art,  of  which  the  great  German  Re- 
former, Luther,  was  w-ont  to  say,  that  it  was 
next  to  the  Gospel,  the  bo.st  thing  to  drive  away  ' 
the  devil. 

This  branch  of  edncation  is  entirely  under  the  ; 
management  of  Mr.  Adolph  Smitz,  also  a  Ger- 
man, well  known  to  the  citizens  of  Philadelphia, 
as  a  gentlaman  iit  every  respect,  and  as  an  emi- 
nent mtisician  of  superior  acquirements,  to  whose 
indefatigable  exertions,  no  small  share  in  the 
pro.sperity  of  the  institution  is  due.  It  is  a  spec- 
tacle at  once  touching  the  heart  and  mind,  to 
hear  a  hymn  sung  by  four  or  six  voices,  or  by  all 
the  pupils,  with  a  correctness,  precision,  and 
feeling,  admirably  displayed;  and  so  are  also 
the  instrumental  performances  of  about  tea  or 
twelve  boys,  playing  on  various  instruments, 
and  producing  a  concert  seldom  surpassed  in 
point  of  nice  and  spirited  execution,  the  efTect 
of  which  was  fully  observed  at  the  recent  ex- 
atnination,  when  many  a  silent  tear  trickled  down 
the  cheeks  of  the  spectators,  and  particularly 
the  ladies. 

The  obstacles  to  be  overcome  in  teaching  the 
blind  this  beautiful  art  on  scientific  principles, 
which  renders  their  lives  comparatively  happy, 
and  aftbrds  them  an  amusoment  at  once  noble 
and  endearing,  were  manifold  and  towering, 
and  it  required  all  the  patience,  humanity,  and 
perseverance,  of  a  man  like  Mr.  Smitz,  who  as 
well  as  Mr.  Friedlander,  i.^  the  beloved  object  of 
the  pupils.  'J'he  high  esteem  in  which  these 
gentlemen  are  held  by  the  pttblic,  and  the  silent : 
blessings  and  gratitude  of  the  blind,  are  their  : 
best  reward. 

Such   is  the  state  of  an  establishment  which 
bids  fair  to  become  one  of  the  first  ornaments  of 
the  noble  key-slone  state,  and  to  extend  its  bene-  ' 
fits  probably  through  the  whole  Union. 

E.  F. 


Sa^turira^^ 


T'HS 


m  409. 


NOVEMBER 


M^S^^int^ 


17^",  1838. 


A  VISIT  TO  THE  BLIND  SCHOOL, 

AT    PHILADELPHIA. 

*  *  *  There  was  no  public  exhibition,  but  a  private 
visifcj  with  an  order  from  a  superintendent,  furnished 
us  with  a  much  more  favourable  view.  When  I  think 
of  those  sightless  orbs,  I  can  hardly  realize  that  my 
name,  which  I  now  see  so  neatly  printed,  together 
with  the  watch-guard  round  my  neck,  in  which  I  can 
detect  no  false  stitch,  is  their  work.  After  we 
entered,  the  teacher  asked  if  I  would  like  to  have  my 
name  printed.}  on  my  answering  in  the  afErmative, 
he  called  Mary  Ann !     A  very  pleasing  looking  girl  of 

j  fifteen  groped  her  way  easily  to  the  table,  where  the 
box  of  blocks  was  placed ;  the  letters  are  pricked,  not 
coloured.  While  Mary  Ann  was  forming  my  name, 
she  held  a  kind  of  converse  with  the  blocks,  now 
jesting,   now  scolding  if  the   right  letter  did  not  meet 

I  her  touch,  but  all  in  a  low,  pleasant  tone.  The  name 
was  completed  without  mistake  in  a  few  minutes.  A 
little  boy  spelt  at  my  request,  and  Mary  Ann  was 
next  called  to  read  a  chapter  from  one  of  the  Gospels 
in  raised  letters.  She  reads  rapidly,  but  no  oratorical 
tone  has  ever  fallen  with  such  power  on  my  ears  as 
the  words  of  Jesus  from  the  lips  of  that  blind  girl. 
The  teacher  then  gave  out  arithmetical  questions  of 
great  difficulty,  which  he  himself  worked  on  the 
black-board.  Nothing  could  be  more  earnest  or  am- 
bitious than  the  air  with  which  they  went  to  work  to 
calculate,  or  the  look  of  triumph  assumed  by  those 
who  were  the  quickest  or  the  most  successful. 

At  this  period  their  music-master  came.  There 
was  great  eagerness  and  interest  in  their  manner,  and 
many  a  sly  joke  was  whispered.  They  began  with  a 
German  chorus,  each  part  nobly  sustained,  the  girls 
remaining  in  one  room  and  boys  in  the  other.  I  had 
been  carried  along  by  the  variety  and  interest  of  the 
scene  up  to  this  point,  not  a  little  aided  by  the  viva- 
city, even  drollery,  which  characterized  the  manners 
of  many  of  the  girls;  but  now  that  their  counte- 
nances were  fixed,  their  sightless  orbs  mostly  turned 
upward,  and  their  voices  swelling  in  a  rich  concert  of 
praise  and  thanksgiving,  my  tears  could  not  be 
restrained;  fortunately  the  air  ceased,  and  one  of 
Mary  Ann's  slily  whispered  jckes  restored  me  to  self- 
possession.      After    the     German    followed    several 

I  English  airs,  which  were  succeeded  by  instrumental 
music,  combining  violins,  clarionets,  flutes,  horns, 
bassoon,  bass-viol,  forming  in  all  a  grand  concert. 

The  music  being  over,  the  girls  separated,  and  we 
visited  the  sewing  apartment,  where  they  began  to 
collect,  going  unaided  to  their  various  occupations, 
making  rugs,  straw  baskets,  watch-guards,  bead- 
bags,  &c.  &c.  As  we  descended  to  another  room,  we 
found  Mary  Ann  at  an  elegant  harp,  which  has  lately 
been  presented  to  the  Institution  by  a  Philadelphian. 
She  was  very  shy,  but  consented  to  give  us  her  first 
tune ;  another  young  lady  played  on  the  piano- 
forte.  Mx'S.  GiLLMAN. 


r      Prick 
I  One  Penny. 


THE   LADIES'  GARLAND. 


VoJ.  IJ. 


A  WREATH  OF  MANY  FLOWEUS. 


No.  1. 


For  tlie  Ladies'  Gai'land. 

INSTITUTE  FOR  THE  BLIND. 

The  "  Pennsylvania  Institution  for  the  Instuuction  of  the  Blind,"  located  at  the 
N.  W.  corner  of  Race  and  Schuyllcill  Third  streets,  in  the  city  of  Philadelphia,  owes  its  origin 
to  the  efTorts  made  by  a  few  individuals  in  tlie  sprinj);  of  183;3. 

The  blind  had  in  ovir  community  been  almost  the  only  class  of  unfortunates,  for  whom  no 
adequate  provision  had  been  made — the  efforts  of  individual  philanthropists  had  all  proved 
abortive,  and  it  was  not  till  after  the  arrival  of  Julius  R.  Fkiedlander,  Esq.,  in  Philadel- 
phia, that  the  community  was  convinced  that  instruction  could  be  efficiently  imparted  to 
those  deprived  of  the  advantag^esof  vision. 

Thisorentleman,  a  man  of  talents,  and  a  scholar,  liad  been  cngag'ed  in  some  of  the  schools 
for  the  M'nd  in  his  native  country,  and  full  of  zeal  in  the  cause,  visited  the  United  States 
for  the  purpose  of  founding  an  institution,  and  improving  the  means  heretofore  employed 
for  their  instruction. 

The  Pennsylvania  Institution  was  organized  in  March,  1S33,  and  the  services  of  Mr.  Fried- 
landor  secured  as  Principal.  In  this  situation  he  has  devoted  himself  to  its  interests  with 
a  zeal  wliich  leaves  its  friends  no  source  of  regret,  but  the  injured  health,  which  but  too 
oRen  follows  the  labors  of  those  engaged  in  favorite  schemes  of  benevolence. 

From  the  very  lirnited'scale  upon  which  the  school  was  originally  organized,  so  great  has 
I'ieen  its  success,  that  the  Board  of  ALinajers  have  been  able  to  extend  its  build ing.s,  till  at 
ihe  present  time  it  contains  upwards  of  fitly  pupils,  with  accommodations  !or  thirty  more, 
with  instrn'ctors  for  the  various  branches  taught  in  an  elementary  school — for  Algebra,  Ge- 
ometry, Grarrmiar,  Geography,  Music,  the  German  Language,  &c. 

Among  t'ne  handicrafis,  shoe-making,  the  manufacture  of  brushes,  mats,  mattresses,  baskets, 
rope.--,  inrning,  and  some  branahos  of  carpentering,  are  carried  on  with  a  success  that  is  truly 
incn'dible  to  those  who  have  not  visited  the  schools  and  work-shops  of  the  Institution.  The 
female  pupils  are  also  employed  in  sewing,  artd  spinning,  with  various  kinds  of  fancy  work. 

The  course  of  instruction  is  a  thorough  one;  the  managers  aim  not  only  to  enable  their 
pupils  to  earn  an  honest  livelihood,  but  to  give  their  minds  a  high  degree  of  cultivation,  to 
offer  them  elevated  sources  of  recreation  and  to  send  them  back  to  the  communit}',  useful 
and  respectable  citizens. 

A  few  months  since,  a  powerful  printing  pre.ss  was  erected  at  the  In.stitution,  for  printing 
books  with  the  raised  characters,  by  passing  the  fingers  over  which,  the  blind  are  able  to 
read  with  great  facility.  The  form  of  letter  used  is  that  originally  employed  by  Mr.  Fried- 
lander,  and  since  adopted  by  the  excellent  Institution  at  Glasgow.  Tiiis  printing  is,  we  be- 
lieve, more  distinct  and  more  beautiful  than  any  ever  before  e.Kecuted  for  the  use  of  this 
unfortimate  portion  of  our  fellow  beings. 

In  February  last.  No.  1  of  the  "  Students'  Magazine,"  the  first  periodical  ever  printed  for 
the  blind,  was  issued  from  the  Pennsylvania  Institution.     Its  contents  are  made  up  of  sclcc- 


tioas  and  originil  contributions  by  the  pupils. 
It  is  publi^iied  semi-monthly  at  $.',-i  per  annum, 
and  the  proceeds  of  its  subscription  are  devo- 
ted to  the  purposes  of  the  Institution. 

The  printing'  for  the  blind  is  necessarily 
expensive — but  the  liberal  endowment  of  our 
Institution  by  one  of  its  late  Vice  Presidents, 
Wm.  Young  Birch,  Esq.,  has  enabled  the 
managers  to  carry  on  this  part  of  its  operations 
with  vigor.  The  generous,  it  is  to  be  hoped, 
will  never  allow  it  to  languish,  for  whenever 
sufficient  funds  are  obtained,  it  is  expected 
that  not  only  every  blind  pupil  in  the  schools, 
but  that  every  blind  person  in  the  land,  will 
be  supplied  with  at  least  a  copy  of  the  Holy 
Scriptures. 

This  Institution,  conducted  in  the  most  en- 
lightened spirit  and  upon  the  most  liberal 
scale,  is  every  way  worthy  of  the  patronage 
it  has  received  from  the  State  and  her  citi- 
zens, an  honorable  monument  to  its  founders, 
creditable  to  the  city  in  which  it  is  located, 
and  is  one  of  the  most  noble  and  beautiful  of 
her  many  charities. 
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PHILADELPHIA  CORRESPONDENCE. 

\Professor  MitcheWs  Opening  Lecture. — General  Hous- 
ton's Lecture  for  the  Soutkwark  Church. — Proposed 
"  Retreat  for  the  AduU  Blind." — Discussions  in  tie 
Virginia  Convention,  and  strong  language  about 
Slavery. — Return  of  Professor  AgOssiz  from.  Flori- 
da.— Rich  results  of  his  Visit, — Pastoral  Call. 
The  opening  Lecture  of  Professor  Mitchell,  of  the 

[Cincinnati  Observatory,  on  the  Modem  Discoveries  in 

'Astronomy,  was  well  attended,  notwithstanding  the 
rain,  which  poured  down  all  day  long  and  during  the 
evening  as  we  have  scarcely  seen  it  in  a  twelvemonth. 
I  regret  to  state  that  his  second  lecture  has  been  post- 
poned on  account  of  the  death  of  his  step-son,  who 
died  yesterday,  at  New  Haven.  Professor  M.  had  in- 
tended to  illustrate  the  harmony  between  the  modern 
discoveries  in  Astronomy,  and  the  Mosaic  Account  of 
the  Creation  !  a  theme  worthy  of  such  an  advocato, 
and  one  much  needing  such  hght  as  he  can  throw  up- 
on it,  in  these  days  when  science  is  so  loftily  flinging 
her  inuendoes  at  revelation. 

j  Among  tho  distinguished  statesmen  who  have  been 
induced  to  lecture  in  the  Musical  Fund  Hall,  for  the 
benefit  of  the  Southwark  Presbyterian  Church,  has 
been  General  Houston,  of  Texas.  The  General,  (as 
well  as  General  Foote,  who  had  preceded  him,)  came 
from  Washington  for  the  express  purpose  of  aiding  the 
erection  of  a  feeble  church  through  the  proceeds  of  a 
public  lecture,  which  he  had  consented  to  give.  I  be- 
lieve it  was  the  first  time  the  General  had  ever  appear- 
ed before  an  audience,  on  precisely  such  an  errand  ; 
and  the  conqueror  of  Santa  Anna,  and  hero  of  San  Jacin- 
to, was  evidently  at  the  outset  much  embarrassed.  He 
soon,  however,  regained  bis  equanimity,  and  with 
great  simplicity,  and  much  natural  and  xmafifected  wit, 
gave  an  extempore  history  of  the  Texan  War  of  Inde- 
pendence, and  the  Annexation  to  the  United  States, 
interspersed  with  incidents  of  life  in  the  new  settle- 

[  ments;  and  personal  anecdotes  of  his  friend  General 
Jackson  and  others.  He  scouted  the  idea  so  preva- 
lent, that  Texas  is  the  refuge  for  fugitives  from  jus- 
tice, and  men  of  broken-down  characters,  and  "  even 
if  it  were  so,"  said  he,  "  who  furnished  them  but  the 
old  States'!"  No  effort  of  the  sort  has  been  received 
here  with  more  enthusiasm.    General  H.  is  not  a  pro- 

•  fessoi'  of  religion,  although  he  is  now  a  decided  advo- 
vocate  of  religious  institutions.  He  is  a  native  of  the 
Valley  of  Virginia,  where  many  of  his  relatives  are 
Presbyterians,  and  I  presume  was  brought  up  under 
Presbyterian  influence. 

A  very  praiseworthy  eflbrt  is  now  making  by  the 
Directors  of  the  Pennsylvania  Institution  for  the  In- 
struction of  the  Blind,  for  the  purpose  of  providing  a 
"  Retreat   for    the    Adult   Blind."    Experience    has 
shown  that  whilst  many  of  this  afflicted  class,  who 
leave  the  Asylum,  are  fully  able  to  sustain  them- ! 
selves,  and  some  to  earn  very  considerable    wages,  j 
there  are  not  a  few  who  are  at  least  partially  unable  j 
to  provide  for  their  own  support.    In  order  to  provide  | 


for  aU  such  as  from  any  cause  are  unable  to  sustain  I 
themselves,  the  Directors  of  the  Pennsylvania  Asylum  ' 
propose  that  a  Retreat  shall  be  established  with  su- 
perintendents, arrangements  for  conducting  the  vari- 
ous trades,  &c.,  and  provision  for  supplying  any  defi- 
ciency which  may  arise  from  the  inadequacy  of  the 
proceeds  of  their  labor  to  pay  for  their  support.  It  is 
thought  that  about  S100,000  will  be  required  fully  to 
carry  the  plan  into  operation.  It  is  to  be  hoptd  that 
this  benevolent  scheme  ^vill  be  successAiUy  carried 
out,  and  will  stimulate  the  friends  of  the  blind  else- 
■where  to  go  and  do  likewise. 

Have  you  seen  the  discussions  in  the  Virginia  Con- 
vention for  forming  a  new  Constitution,  on  the  ques- 
tion of  apportioning  the  repr'jsentation  in  the   Legisla- 
ture according  to  the  whitR  population,  instead  of  tax- 
able property  as  heretofore  ?    If  not,  you  should  not 
fail  to  see  them,  that  you  may  know  how  Southern 
men  can  speak  on  their  own  soil,  and  among  them- 
selves on  the  question  of  slavery.     Eastern   and  West- 
ern Virginia  have  been  for  various  reasons  strenuously 
contending  for  the  majority  in  the  Legislature.    West- 
em  Virginia,  for  instance,  with  an  energetic  popula- 
tion, few  slaves,  and  great  capacities  for  wealth,  has 
felt  herself  to  a  great  extent  cut  off  from  a  market 
and  prohibited  from  developing  her  resources  for  lack 
of  such  internal  improvement*  as  it  has  been  supposed 
could  be  made  with  only  the  aid  of  State  eppropria- 
tious  i  and  these.  Eastern  Virgii)ia  has  generally  been 
regarded  as  imwilling  to  make,  because  she  herself 
was  abundantly  provided  with  natural  outlets  to  mark- 
ets, and  as  she  paid  the   larger  share  of  the  revenue, 
has  not  felt  disposed  to  place  the  purse-strings  in  the 
hands  of  the  West.    Heretofore,  as  representation  has 
been  based  on  property,  and  by  far  the  larger  portion 
of  the  slave  population  was  in  the  Eastern  section,  the 
East  has  had  the  legislative  control,  and  the  g-  eat 
struggle  of  the  Western  section  for  yeari  has  been  to 
secure  a  new  Constitution  on  a  white  population  basis 
which  would  give  the  West  the  majority,  and  of  course 
enable  her  to  carry  out  her  own  views.    In  this   way, 
the  subject  of  slavery  has  become   involved  in   these 
discussions ;  and  the  Western  men,  who  feel  that  their 
interests  are  made  to  suffer  by  the  preponderance 
which  the  East  scciu-es  from  her  slaves,  have  said 
some  very  hard  things  about  slavery  in  general.    Such 
sentiments  were  indeed  uttered  in  words  of  burning 
eloquence  in  the  capitol  of  the  old  "  Mother  of  States 
and  of  Statesmen,"  after  the  Southampton  insurrection 
in  1831 ;  but  since,  the  strong  revulsion  of  feeling 
which  abolition  fanaticism  and  sectional  conflict  hare 
occasioned,  such  language  as  Mr.  Smith  of  Greenbrier, 
and  other  members  of  the  Convention  Lave  recently 
uttered,  sounds  somewhat  strangely  in  Northern  ears, 
t.9  coming  from  a  Southern  State.  • 

Professor  Agassiz,  with  his  son,  and  a  student,  hai 
jast  passed  through  this  city  on  his  return  from  Key 
West,  where  he  has  been  busily  exploring  the  peculiar 
formations  of  that  portion  of  Florida.  His  investiga- 
tions have  been  very  rich  in  results.  Before  leaving 
Key  West,  he  had  shipped  tkirly-two  barrels  in  addi-  \ 
tion  to  a  number  of  boxes  of  specimens.  So  industrious- ' 
ly  did  the  Professor  prosecute  his  scientific  explopa- 
tions,  that  the  citizens  could  not  induce  him  to  accept 


their  social  hospitalities,  which  they  offered  most  pro- 
fusely; but,  inasmuch  as  he  appreciated  theie  in- 
tended civilities,  and  had  no  means  of  returning  them 
in  kind,  he  secured  the  use  of  one  of  the  churches, 
and  having  invited  the  citizens,  entertained  them  with 
a  most  interesting  lecture  on  the  formation  of  the  Co. 
ral  Reefs,  very  much  to  their  satisfaction.  If  Agassiz, 
like  his  fricud  Hugh  Miller,  will  but  lay  his  rich  trea- 
sures of  science  at  the  feet  of  revelation,  then  indeed, 
will  he  have  labored  to  some  purpose. 

The  Rev.  Mr.  Erskinc,  late  pastor  of  the  Penn 
church  in  this  city,  has  received  a  call  to  the  Presbyte- 
rian church,  Columbia,  Pennsylvania,  which  it  is  un- 
derstood he  will  accept.  Calderwood. 
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Smuht'fj  Jouijnal  of  ^imc, 

BOSTON,   SEPT.   6,   1856. 

Music  among;  the  Blind.  i 

Tlie  blind  liave  certain  advantages  over  tlie  rest| 
of  us  in  tlio  study  of  music.  The  very  incon- 
venience of  not  seeing  notes  drives  them  into, 
more  immediate  and  direct  dealings  with  the 
sounds  themselves.  They  commune  with  music 
at  6rst  hand.  They  cannot  see  how  high  a  note 
is,  what  the  width  of  an  interval,  what  the  con- 
tents of  a  chord  ;  they  learn  it  by  the  car,  they 
hear  it.  Such  aid  as  they  may  receive  from  the 
raised  characters,  employed  in  our  modern  sys- 
tem of  education  for  the  blind,  cannot  alter  the 
case  materially.  The  fingers  can  feel  over  but  a 
few  notes  at  a  time,  where  the  eye  takes  in  the 
general  course  of  a  musical  passage  or  a  whole 
movement.  Ilence  where  the  blind  study  music 
at  all,  they  learn  to  deal  with  sounds  and  inter- 
vals as  fixed  and  positive  facts,  with  the  thing 
•signified,  and  not  the  mere  sign.  Notes  for  the 
eye  are  a  great  convenience  :  but  they  also  tempt 
to  laziness  in  the  exercise  of  the  power  of  con- 
ceiving of  sounds  as  sounds. 

The  pupils  in  Blind  Institutions  therefore  ofteni 
make  good  organists.  Their  attention  is  so  fas-! 
tcned  upon  the  true  relation  of  sounds  and  voices 
in  polyphonous  composition,  the  development  of 
themes  by  innate  laws,  that  they  readily  acquire 
a  taste  for  the  strict  style  of  composition.  Then 
there  is  something  in  their  very  abstraction  from 
the  outward  world  which  favors  that  deeper  ab- 
sorption in  music  as  a  world  by  itself,  which  is  a 
condition  of  all  genuine  musicianship,  especially  in 
the  sphere  of  organ  music. 

Music  is  made  an  important  branch  in  institu- 
tions for  the  education  of  the  blind.  The  Royal 
Institution  at  Paris  has  .supplied  many  of  the 
churches  with  organists  from  its  graduate  pupils. 
All  the  older  institutions  of  our  own  country  have 
sent  forth  rpuilified  musicians,  who  have  become 
teachers  of  music,  organists,  &e.  Some  of  these 
have  evinced  skill  in  composition. 

We  are  led  to  these  remarks  from  perusing 
some  organ  compositions  sent  us  in  MS.  from 
Philadelphia.  They  are  the  production  of  a 
recent  pupil  and  assistant  teacher  of  the  Penn- 


sylvania Institution  for  the  Instruction  of  the 
Blind,  Mr.  David  Wood,  a  young  man  scarcely 
of  age,  who  has  been  totally  blind  from  birth. 
He  performed  with  great  credit  in  the  recent 
organ  concerts  in  that  city,  for  the  exhibition  of 
the  great  organ  built  by  Mr.  Knauff.  He  has 
been  for  several  years  under  the  musical  instruc- 
tion of  Mr.  E.  Pff.iffeu,  teacher  in  the  institu- 
tion, and  also  of  Mr.  Getze,  a  distinguished 
organist  in  Philadelphia. 

They  consist  of  three  short  Preludes,  and  a 
Fugue  with  Chorale  :  the  last  three  with  a  third 
staff  for  the  pedal.  The  preludes  are  slow  move- 
ments in  strict  orgin  style  ;  all  is  clear  as  it  is  com- 
plex, all  well  connected  and  symmetrical,  the 
themes  naturally  developed,  each  of  the  four 
voices  being  always  ohliijato,  &c.  The  technical 
demands  of  musicianship  are  fully  satisfied.  They 
may  not  show  creative  genius,  but  they  do  show 
a  decided  turn  for  this  sort  of  writing,  and  amount 
to  something  more  than  mere  phrase  work  ;  they 
are  not  without  sentiment  and  beauty.  The 
fourth  is  a  regular  fugue,  which  is  made  a  foun- 
dation for  the  introduction  of  a  canto  firmo,  the 
old  tune  of  "  Nuremberg,"  line  by  line,  with  in- 
tervals between,  while  the  fugue  goes  on.  This 
too  is  clear,  ingenious,  effective.  On  the  whole, 
these  are  compositions  such  as  do  not^ften  make 
their  appearance  in  our  American  schools  of 
music,  and  they  would  do  credit  to  the  Conser- 
vatoires abroad.  By  the  annual  report  of  the 
Pennsylvai.ia  Institution,  we  learn  that  the  mu- 
sical department  continues  to  give  very  satisfac- 
tory results  under  the  skilful  direction  of  Mr.  I 
Pfeiffer.  Twelve  of  the  pupils  receive  instruc- 
tion on  the  organ,  and  forty-six  on  the  piano. 
Several  of  them  are  already  qualified  as  organists 
in  the  Episcopal  or  other  service,  and  others  to 
teach  the  piano  or  sing  in  church  choirs.  They 
have  an  Orchestra  among  themselves,  composed 
of  thirty-four  members  : 

The  orclicstra  is  composed  of  the  following  instru- 
ments : — violins,  12;  violas,  2;  violoncellos,  2;  con- 
tra bassos,  2  ;  flutes,  3;  clarinets.  2;  horns,  2;  trum- 
pets, 3  ;  basstroiuhone,  1  ;  oi)hicIci(le.  1;  great  drum, 
1 ;  military  drum,  1  ;  cymbals,  1  ;  triangle,  1 ;  total  34. 

Among  the  celebrated  and  ditticult  pieces  performed 
by  the  orchestra,  are  the  following  ; — The  overtures 
of  "Midsummer  Night's  Dream,"  by  Mendelsohn; 
"  William  Tell,"  by  Kossini  ;  and  '•  V.c  Sermcnt,"  by 
Auber;  (;  minor  Symi>hony,  by  licelhovcn  ;  Weber's 
Concerto,  for  piano  and  orchestra  ;  and  other  remark-  i 
able  compositions  by  these  and  other  great  masters. 
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ANNIVERSARY  ENTERTAINMENT  AT  THE   PENNSYLVANIA  INSTITUTE  FOR  THE  BLIND  LAST  TUESDAY  EVENING. 

(FROM    A  SKETCH   BT  OUR    SPECIAL  ARTIST.  J 
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|s  able  to  disUiifruish  everv  instrument  separately  in 
band    of    twenty-seven    performers.— ifocWanrf 

Uouricr. 

Some  people  feel  very  bad  because  kerosene  is 
Eo  liiph;  tbey  don't  seem  to  consider  that  without 
^bis  great  blessing  we  would  still  be  snufling:  a  tallow 
candle  with  our  fingers  and  rubbing  the  black  off 
Dn  our  hair.— Oi^  City  Derrick. 

Some  wag  seut  Governor  Hayes  the  knife  t?iat 
!)onn  Piatt  intended  to  assassinate  him  with,  and 
^{utherford  does  not  know  whether  to  wear  it  tor  a 
^hirt  stud  or  sell  it  to  Fred  Douglass  to  cut  his  ''oe- 
uails  viith.— Philadelphia  Chronicle. 

Has  anybody   a   powerful    telescope  to  loan  a 

linute?   We  want  to  take  one  last,  lingering  look  at 

kam    Tilden,    David    Dudley   Field,     Hewitt.  Perry 

pmith,  Trumbull,  Palmer,  Grover,  Cronin,  Keenan, 

Corse,  and  Don  Cameron— C/ticaw  Journal. 

There  is  uo  object  in  nature  that  grows  more 
k-apidly  than  the  ovanan  tumor  after  it  has  been 
r  .successfully  removed"  by  a  well-known  physician. 
ft  gains  about  ten  pounds  every  time  it  passes  from 
3ue  newspaper  Item  to  another. —  Worcester  Press. 

Puritan  Church,  Brooklyn,  planned  to  cost 
E40,000,  cost  $100,000.— GRApikic.  Nothing  remark- 
able about  that.  When  you  hearot  a  church  planned 
to  cost  $100,000  costing  only  $40,000,  olease  apprise  us 
pf  the  tact,  and  give  us  a  portrait  of  the  architect.— 
^orristown  Herald. 

A  terrible  mortality  has  set  in  among  the  origi- 
nal "  Uncle  Tom,"  the  hero  of  Mrs.  Stowe's  novel, 
Rnd  he  is  dying  with  fearful  and  wonderful  rapidity 
nil  over  the  country.  At  this  rate,  he  will  soon  be- 
pome  OS  scarce  as  the  last  surviving  soldier  of  the 
evolutionary  ■v; ax. —Burlington  Hawkeye. 

Corruption  in  high  places;  corruption  'neath 
the  dropping  of  the  sanctuary;  corruption  every- 
livhere,  insolent  and  unchecked.  When,  oh  when, 
vill  a  tidal  wave  of  integrity  sweep  o'er  our  beloved 
|and  that  will  e'en  cause  a  man  to  return  the  eggs 
vhich  the  neighbor's  hens  lay  in  his  woodhouse?— 
Srookville  Jeffersonian. 
Sometimes  we  catch  faint  glimpses,  in  our  stillest 

midnight  dreams, 
)f  angels  swinging  censers,  wafting  mist-wreaths 

o'er  blue  stveaxas.— Herald. 
Then  the  vapory  vestals  vanish,  and  the  censers  pale 

and  pass, 
Vnd  we  catch  a  glimpse  of  fairies  bringing  lager  in 

blue  glass.— Graphic. 
7e  attempt  to  quaff  the  nectar  in  merry  and  glad- 
some glee, 
[When  we  wake  to  find  how  real  unkind  a  blue-glass 
dream  can  be.— Philadelphia  Bulletin. 


A^OTeEE  FOOL-HAKDY  MAElNHIt. 

[From  the  San  Francisco  Call.  \  — 

John  Roach  wants  to  be  famous.    He  intends 
Ito  put  himself  in  the  way  of  exploring  the  profound 
■depths  of  the  ocean  by  starting  for  Cape  Horn  in  a 
Ipeanut-shell  of   a   boat.     To  be   more   precise,  he 
I  wants  to  build  a  three-ton  boat  twenty  feet  long,  five 
Ifeet  beam,  and  four  feet  depth  of   hold,  fitted  with 
I  two  masts,  the  foremast  square  rigged,  and  the  main- 
I  mast  schooner  rigged.    He  also  wants  to  find  another 
I  man  and  a  boy  as  totally  devoid  of  discretion  as  hiiu- 
.■■elf.    After  having   succeeded  in  this  he  intends  to 
I  sail  from  this   port  in  June  for  Liverpool,  via  Cape 
Horn  and  New  York,  touching  at  Valparaiso  and  the 
Falklands  for  supplies,  and,  by  the  blessing  of  Provi- 
dence and  good  luck,  he  expects  to  get  through.    He 
allows  seven  or  eight  months  for  the  passage,  provid- 
ing it  is  a  success.  Roach  has  sailed  as  mate  of  coast- 
Lers  and  deep-sea  vessels  fourteen  years,  and  iscouH- 
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ALY'S  FIFTH  AVENUE  THEATRE. 

LAST  NIGHTS  OF  "LEMONS!" 
SATUKDAY,  MAP.CH  3, 
LAST  NIGHTS  LAST  MATINEE. 

In  preparation  a  New  Comic  Sensation 
of  local  contemporaneous  color. 

SATURDAY  NIGHT.  MARCH  10, 
IBcnellt  of  Mr.  CHAULES  F.  COGHLAN. 


WALLACK'S. 
Mr.  LESTER  WALLaCK... Proprietor  and  Manager 
THIS  SATUKDAY.   MARCH  3,    1817, 
MATINEE  AT  l.-OT. 
"A  MORNING  CALL"  AND    "MARRIED  LIFE." 
In  till'  cvcnine  at  8  o'clock, 
'•SHE  STOOPS  TO  CONQUER." 
Monday,  March  ri.  "WILDOATS." 
Tuesday,  March  6.  Sherlilan's  great  comedy, 
"THE    RIVALS." 
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NION  SQUARE  THEATRE. 


Proprietor Mr.  Sheridan  Shook 

Manager Mr.  A    M. Palmer 

UNEQUIVOCAL  SUCCESS  OF  THE  DANICHEFFS. 

'■The  most  effective  of  the  many  good  plays  produced 
at  the  Union  Square  Thearre."— Evening  Post. 

House  chowhed  at  every  representation. 

THIS  SATURDAY  at  1::W.  fifth  matinee  of 
THE  DANICHEFFS. 

AGLE   THEATRE.— ATMEE    IN    THE 

NKW  OPERA  TO-NIGHT.  To-morrow  afternoon 
at  1:30.  Evening  at  8.  Positively  last  performance  of 
Offenbach's  LA  BOULANGERE  A  DES  ECUS,  In  which 
Atmee  sings  the  beautiful  Spanish  song  LA  PiVLOMA. 

Matinee  admission,  50c.    I'eBerved  scats,  50c,  extra. 

Next  Week— Change  of  Opera  niglitly. 
Monday— LAST  NIUHT  of  OIROFLE-GIROFLA. 
Tuesday-ONLY  NIGHT  of  LA  GHANUE  DUCHESSE. 
Wednesday- By  request,  new  version  of  LA  PERICHOLE. 
Thursday-LA  FILLE  DE  MADAME  ANGOT. 

HE  GREAT  NEW  "lORK  AQUARIUM. 

Broadway  and  Thirty-fifth  street,  open  from  9  a.m. 
tilllOp.  M.  (Sundays  exceoted).  The  celebrated  Dory 
Centennial,  smallest  boat  that  ever  crossed  the  Atlantic, 
now  on  exhibition. 

ELLER'S  WONDER  THEATRE. 

HELLER'S  WONDERS  OF  MAGIC. 
Every  night.    Matinees  Wednesday  and  Saturday. 

Third  programme,   great  succesSj. 
OOTH'S  THEATRE.  LAST  WEEK 

BUT  ONE. 
Sy  The  farewell  performances  of  the  groat  local  play, 
FIFTH   AVENUE,  are  now   being  given.    Next    week 
Jules  Verne's  "  A  TRIP  TO  THE  MOON." 

TONY  PASTOR'S.       TONY  PASTOR'S. 

John  Kerncll, 

Lola,  Lola, 

The  Big  4, 

Harriss  and  Carroll, 

.lenule  Denzer, 

5  TO-NIGHT  i     Real  Street  Cars, 

.^•yv.vv^wwww<>"  Old  Slave's  Ueturn," 


n 


N 


Harry  Kcrnell, 

W.Henry  Rice, 

The  Tudors, 

Sam  Devere, 

Jennie  Morgan, 

'Rival  Conductors.' 

Debui." 

G REA'f  BILL  THIS  (SATURDAY)  NIGHT. 

JJBLO'S  GARDEN. 

KIKALFY  BROTHERS Lessees  and  Managers 

GRAND  RECONSTRUCTION 

OF 

AROUND  THE  WORLD 

IN  80  JAYS, 

with  the  great  Premieres, 

SIGNOR  MASSAGNIO, 

MLLE.  POLADINO. 
MLLE.    MARASELINI. 


HEALTH-LIFT    COMPANY, 
4«  East  Fourteenth  street  (Union  square),  N.  Y. 
Keep  your  circulation  vigorous  and  active.     Otherwise 
the  system  will  retain  the  poisonous  refuse  to  the  destruc- 
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CENTRAL  RAILROA.^    OF  NEW  JER 
&EY— ALLENT0W;N  LINE. 

Ferry  stations  in  New  York,  foot  flf  Liberty  street,  and 
footot  Clarkson  street,  uptown.  P.elght  station  foot  of 
Liberty  street.  North  River.  Connect?  at  Elizaliothnort 
with  Long  Branch  division:  at  Bound  Brook  with  New 
Line  for  Philadelphia;  at  Somcrville  wlt.h  South  Branch 
Railroad;  at  High  Bridge  with  High  BrltJgi'  Branch;  at 
Junction  with  Delaware,  Lackawanna  and  VVesturn  Rail- 
road; at  Phlliipsburg  with  Lehigh  and  Susquehanna  Di- 
vision :  also  with  Lehigh  Valley  Railroad.  Direct  Hue  to 
Harrisbure,  Pittsburg,  and  the  West. 

WINTER  ARRANGEMENT. 

Commencing  January  1,  1877.— Leave  New  York,  foo'  .,i 
Liberty  street,  as  follows  : 

•C:.10a.  m.— Mail  Train  for  Flcmlncton.  Kaston.Bi  :»1- 
dere,  Bethlehem,  B-th,  A llentown,  Maoch  Chunk.  T.  " 
qua.  Taraanend.  Wllkesbarre.  Scrautoo,  Elmira,  ifec. 
necta  at  Junction  with  Delaware,  Lackawanna  and  \ 
ern  Railroad. 

8:45  A.  M.— Morning  Express  for  High  Bridge  Branch, 
Easton,  Allentown,  Harrlsbnrg.  and  the  West.  Mauch 
Chunk,  Taniaqua  Towanda,  Wllkesbarre,  Scraaton,  Dan- 
ylllr,  WllUamsport,  &c. 

•10:30  A.  M.— For  Somcrville  and  Flemlngton. 

•IP.  M.— Express  lor  Flemiugton,  Eastoc,  Bath,  Allen- 
town,  Mauch  Chunk,  TainaqUH,  Mahanoy  City,  Hazleton, 
Wllkesbarre.  Scranton,  Riading,  Columbia,  Lancaster 
Ephratn,  J'ottsvllle,  Hirrishurg,  *c. 

4  p.  M.— For  High  Bridge  Branch,  Easton,  Belvldcre, 
Allentown,  and  Ciitasauqua.  Connects  at  Junction  with 
Delaware,  Lackawanna  and  Western  Railroad. 

•4:30  p.  M.— For  Somervllle  and  Flomlngton. 

•5:G0p.  m— Evening  Express,  dallv.  for  Easton,  Allen- 
town, Reading,  Harrlsburg,  and  the  West. 

(j:35  p.  M.— For  Easton. 

For  Elizabeth  at  •C:30,  (1:45,  '7:30,  *8:30.  8:45.  •9:30, 
•10:30,  •11:30,  11:45  A.  M.;  •!,  2.  ,3,  •3:30,  4,  •4:30,  4:45,  5,  5:15, 
•5:30,5:45,  6,  6:15,  6:45,  ^7:30,  8,  8:35,  9:45, 11,  •I?  P.  M. 

Local  Trains  to  Ellzabethport,  8:15, 11:45  A,  M.;  4:15, 5:15 
p.  M. 

Local  Trains  to  Dunellen— 5:15,  6:45,  9:45  p.  M. 

Local  Trains  to  Bound  Brook— '11:30  A.  M.,  •3:30.  •12P,  M. 

Local  Trains  to  Somervllle— •4:30,  5,  «,  ^7:30  p.  M. 

Boats  U  ave  foot  of  Clarkson  street,  up-town,  at  6:15, 
7:15,  8:15,  9:15, 10:15, 11:15  A.  M.;  12:45,  3:15,  4:15,  5:15,  7:15,  11:45 

P    M. 

Connection  Is  made  by  Clarkson  Street  Ferry  at  Jersey 
City  with  all  trains  marked  '. 

Sunday  Trains  -Leave  foot  of  Liberty  street  at  9:30  a.m., 
3:30,  )2  p.  M.  for  Hound  Brook  and  Intel-mediate  stations  : 
Kt  5:30p,  M.  for  Eastou,  Allentown,  Harrlsburg,  and  the 
West. 


For  Newark— Leave  foot  of  Liberty  street  at  5:15,  6:15, 
6:45,7:15,7:45,8:15,8:45,9:30,10,  10:.'»,  tl:15  a.  M  ,  12  M..  1.  2, 
.3,3:30,4,4:30,5,  5:30,  5:45,  6,  6J0,  7:15.  8:35,  10:15,  12  p  M. 
Leave  foot  of  Clarkson  street  at  6:15,  7:15.  8:15,  9:13, 10:15 
A.  M.,  12:45.  3:1.5.  4:15.  5:15, 11:45  p.  M. 

Sunday  trains  leave  New  York,  foot  Liberty  street,  at 

.30  a.  a.,  2,  7.15  p.m. 


IVJEW    YORK     AND    LONG    BRANCH 

1>  DIVISION. 

ALL-RAIL  ROUTE  TO 
PERTH    AMBOY,    LON(;    BRANCH,  OCEAN   GROVE. 
SEA  GIRT,  AND  S(JUAN. 
Trains  leave  New  York  from  foot  of  Liberty  street. 
North  River,  at  8:15,  11:45  a.  m.,  4:15,  5:15  p.m. 
From  foot  of  Clarkson  str<"et  att1:15  a.  m. 
Slages  to  and  from  KEVPORT  connect  at  MATAWAN 
STATION  wltnall  trains. 

NEW    YORK    AND     PHILADELPHIA 
NEW  LINE. 
BOUND  BROOK  ROUTE 
FOR  TRENTON  AND  PHILADELPHIA. 
Trains   leave  New   York,  foot  of   Liberty  street,  for 
Trenton  and  Philadelphia  at  7:30,  8:30,  9::)0, 11:30  a.m.,  1:30. 
3:"0.  5:30, 12  p.  M.,  and  at  4  p.m.  for  Trenton. 

Leave  foot  of  Clarkson  street  at  7:15, 8:15,  9:1.5, 11:15  a.  m., 
3:15,5:15,  11:45  p.m. 

Leave  Philadelphia  from  station  North  Pennsylvania 
Railroad,  Third  and  Berks  streets,  at  7:30,  8:30, 9:30, 11:30  a, 
M..  1:30,3:30,  5:30,  12  P.M. 

Leave  Trenton  for  New  York  at  1:20,6:45,8:03,  9:10,  »:5o 
A.  M.,  12:15,  2:10,  4:15,  8:05  P.  M. 

Pullman  drawing-room   cars  arc  attached  to  the  9:30 
A.  M.' and   1:30  p.   m,  trains  and  sleeping  cars  to  the  12 
tins  from  both  New  York  and  Phlla- 
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SIGHTLESS    CADETS. 

Blind  Boys  Going  Throagh  the  Itlanaal  of 
Arms  With  Great  Precision  • 

Sixty  boys  in  military  uniform,  whose 
(Sightless  eyes  were  blind  to  the  sunlight 
which  trickled  through  the  leaves  of 
the  trees  above  their  heads,  and  who 
could  not  x-ecognize  the  faces  of  the 
friends  and  kinsmen  wlio  surrounded 
them,  marched  and  drilled  recently  in 
the  gi-ounds  of  the  Pennsylvania  Insti- 
tution for  the  Instruction  of  the  Blind 
with  the  precision  of  veterans.  The 
drilling  of  the  cadets  is  a  feature  of  this 
institution,  and  it  is  an  original  feature, 
to  which  there  is  none  similar  in  this 
country.  The  patience,  the  study  and 
time  spent  upon  this  branch  of  instruc- 
tion presents  a  reward  in  the  improved 
!beai-ing  of  the  little  soldiers,  and  in  the 
health  which  the  exercise  gives  them. 

When  the  cadets  marched  from  the 
gymnasium  to  the  playground  it  was 
almost  impossible  to  believe  the  minia- 
ture militiamen  were  blind.  Their 
shoulders  were  squared,  their  heads 
erect,  and  their  step  was  lirm  and  regu- 
lar. The  muzzles  of  their  muskets  made 
an  unwavering  line  of  light,  and  the 
red  stripes  on  their  blue  trouser  legs 
rose  and  fell  with  the  regularity  of  a 
machine.  It  was  the  final  full-dress 
drill  of  the  cadets,  and  all  of  their 
friends  and  relations  and  the  friends  of 
the  institution  were  gathered  around 
the  walls  of  the  play-ground.  But  the 
applause  which  saluted  the  cadets  as 
they  filed  past  was  the  only  knowledge 
they  had  of  the  presence  of  hundreds  of 
spectators.  The  left  hand  of  each  boy 
rested,  as  he  marched,  on  the  left 
shoulder  of  the  one  preceding  him.  The 
first  boy  in  each  company  could  see. 

Commandant  Major  Harry  W.  King 
directed  the  battalion  to  "ground 
arms,"  and  at  the  word  every  gun 
touched  the  ground  at  the  same  mo- 
ment. The  cadets  separated  and  stood 
at  two  yards'  distance.  Then  at  the 
spoken  command  they  went  through  a 
calisthcnic  drill,  clapping  their  hands, 
raising  their  arms  and  swinging  them 
like  so  many  automatons  worked  by  the 
same  piece  of  mechanism. 


It  was  only  when  the  boys  bent  over 
to  touch  the  ground  with  their  finger 
tips  that  there  was  any  irregularity; 
then  the  dift'erence  in  height  of  the 
cadets  made  it  impossible  for  the  long- 
limbed  boys  to  recover  themselves  as 
quickly  as  did  their  younger  comrades. 
The  guns  were  picked  up  and  the  com- 
mand was  given,  "Twos,  thi-ees  and 
fours,  forward."  The  ranks  broke  and 
there  was  a  scattering  movement  to  the 
right;  the  right  hands  and  ai'ms  of  the 
cadets  held  their  muskets  firm,  and  the 
left  hand  moved  anxiously  in  search  of 
a  companion's  shoulder.  By  some  in- 
stinct finer  than  sight  itself,  the  moment 
the  wandering  fingers  of  a  cadet 
touched  the  person  of  a  comrade  he 
seemed  to  know  instantly  that  it  was 
the  man  he  sought. 

In  a  few  seconds  the  battalion  was 
formed  in  close  ranks  of  two.  As  the 
ranks  marched  and  countermarched, 
broke  and  reformed,  the  other  inmates 
of  the  institution  sat  and  stood  in  groups 
around  the  walls,  guessing  from  the 
words  of  command  what  their  com- 
panions were  doing.  Among  them  was 
a  large,  heavily  built  man,  who  sat 
with  one  hand  over  his  sightless  eyes 
and  with  the  other  clasped  in  both  of 
those  of  a  little  girl.  She  called  him 
father,  and  as  the  drill  went  on  told 
him  as  graphically  as  a  child  could 
what  her  black,  pretty  eyes  saw  before 
her,  and  how  and  what  the  cadets  were 
doing. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  drill  Acting 
Principal  Frank  Battles  called  from  the 
ranks  those  of  the  boys  who  had  won 
the  nine  gold  and  bronze  medals  which 
difi"erent  friends  of  the  institution  have 
awarded  annually  to  the  best  soldiers 
of  the  battalion.  It  was  a  pretty  and 
pathetic  picture  the  young  soldiers 
made  as  they  stepped  forward,  with 
their  faces  flushed  with  pleasure,  and 
saluted  while  the  medals  were  pinned 
upon  their  breasts.  And  it  was 
still  more  pathetic  to  see  them  when 
they  had  bec^n  been  lead  back  to  the 
ranks  nervously  finger  the  new  decora- 
tions, to  read,  if  i>ossible,  tlieir  beauty 
through  their  finger  tips. — Philadelphia 
Press. 
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^HAYDN'S  "THE  SEASONS." 

To  Be  Sung'  I>y  Pupils  of  InMtitntloir 
for   the    Blind. 

A  {'horns  of  70  pupils  from  the  Penn- 
sylvania  Institution  for  the  Instruction 
of  tlie  Bliud,  Overbrooli,  will  slug 
liaydu's  oratorio,  "The  Seasons,''  at 
M\isieal  Fund  Hall  on  Thursday  pven-' 
iug.  David  D.  M'ood,  tbo  blind  organist, 
will  conduct  and  there  will  lie  a  sroup  of 
excellent  soloists  and  a  large  orchestra. 
The  singing  ot  the  oratorio  will  be  an 
interesting  event,  not  only  lor  the  op- 
portunity of  hearing  the  work  itself,  but 
for  the  circumstances  of  its  revival  as 
well.  Occasionally  one  or  two  of  ita 
parts,  "Spring"  or  "Summer,"  are  given, 
but  as  a  whole  it  has  not  been  heard 
since  1884,  when  it  was  sung  by  the 
Cecilian  Society,  under  the  direction  of 
the  late  Michael  Cross.  It  was  Haydn's 
last  inspiration  and  saw  the  light  more 
than  a  century  ago.  Like  "The  C'r^a- 
tion,"  which  was  prepared  from  Milton's 
"Paradise  Lost,"  the  words  of  "The  Sea- 
sons" were  taken  from  an  English 
source,  being  adapted  from  Thomson's 
poem  on  the  season.';.  Not  so  familiar 
as  its  more  famoiis  predecessor,  it  is 
still  a  work  of  surprising  freshness  and 
vigor.  Beginning  with  the  overture, 
which  rei>resents  the  passing  of  winter, 
into  spring,  the  course  of  the  rural  year 
is  described,  the  summer  thunderstorm, 
the  hunt  and  the  vintage  autumn,  the 
merry  gathering  of  the  rustics  before  the 
blazing  hearth  in  the  snowbound  farm- 
house. There  is  no  lack  of  naive,  in- 
gen>i()us  imagery  such  as  "Papa  Haydn" 
lavished  on  "nie  Creation."  He  pictures 
the  purling  stream,  the  falling  .snow,  the 
dance  of  the  vintners,  the  whirring  spin- 
uing-wheel,  with  captivating  grace.  "The* 
Seasons"  is  not  a  latter-day  oratorio- 
there  are  no  leading  motives — but  it 
abounds  in  simple,  pure  melody.  '' 

The  chor\is.  under  the  energetic  leader- 
ship of  Mr.  Wood,  the  head  instructor  of 
music  in  the  institution,  has  been  study- 
ing it  diligently  during  the  winter.  The 
singers  are  literally  letter-perfect  in  their 
parts.  What  this  means  may,  perhapsf 
be  better  uudei-stood  when  it  is  said  that 
they  sing  the  12  intricate  choruses  which 
fall  to  their  share  without  the  aid  of 
notes.  The  parts  were  first  dictated  to 
them  and  taken  down  in  the  Braille 
notation,  which  is  an  arbitrary  arrange- 
ment of  dots  ]iricked  into  i)j;per  repre- 
senting the  staff  notation  use»l  by  those 
who  see.  The  early  rehearsals  were  heW 
by  means  of  these  pricked  papers;  later 
they  were  discarded,  and  now  the  sing- 
ing is  done  entirely  from  memory.  Those 
who  heard  this  choral  body  sing  IMen- 
delssohn's  "Hymn  of  Praise"  last  spring 
will  remember  what  a  remarkable  per- 
formance this  method  gave  them.  The 
singing  of  such  choruses  with  precision 
and  accuracy  of  attack  without  the  book, 
coupled  with  the  total  inability  of  the 
singers  to  see  the  conductor,  argues  not 
only  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  music, 
but  an  innate  sense  of  rhythm  and  an 
instinctive  sympathy  between  the  per- 
formers undreamed  of  by  the  average 
choral  society. 

The  soloists  are  Mre.  D.  D.  Wood,  so- 
praTio;  Charles  Manypenny,  tenor;  Dr. 
(t.  Conquest  Anthonv,  bass.  The  or- 
chestra v.ill  be  directed  by  Charles  M. 
Schmitz. 


On  Thursaay  evening-,  at  Musical  Fund 
Hall,  Haydn's  oratorio,  "The  Seasons," 
which  has  not  been  sung  In  Philadelphia 
In  Its  entirety  since  1884,  will  be  given  by 
the  chorus  of  the  Pennsylvania  Institute 
for  the  Blind,  under  the  direction  of  David 
D.  Wood.  This  chorus,  which  made,  an 
Impression  last  year  by  Its  Interesting 
performance  of  Mendelssohn's  "Hymn  of 
Praise,"  has  been  studying  "The  Seasons" 
all  winter,  and  the  singers  are  said  to  be 
absolutely  letter  perfect  In  their  parts. 
This  Is  all  the  more  significant,  as  they 
sing  the  twelve  Intricate  choruses  with- 
out the  aid  of  notes.  The  parts  are  first 
dictated  to  them  and  taken  down  In  the 
Braille  notation,  which  Is  an  arbitrary  ar- 
rangement of  dots,  pricked  Into  paper  to 
sta^d,  character  by  character, for  the  staff 
notation  used  by  those  who  are  able  to 
see.  The  early  rehearsals  were  held  by 
means  of  these  pricked  papers,  but  later 
they  were  discarded,  and  the  singing  done 
entirely  from  memory.  Singers  who  are 
unable  to  see  are  gifted  with  a  particular 
inate  sense  of  rhythm,  and  possess  an  In- 
stinctive sympathy  with  the  conductor,  so 
that  the  results  obtained  are  said  to  be 
marked  by  an  unusual  precision  of  attack 
and  wonderful  accuracy.  Mr.  Wood  will 
direct  the  chorus,  and  the  solo  parts  will 
be  sung  by  Mrs.  David  D.  Wood,  Dr.  G. 
Conquest  Anthony  and  Charles  Many- 
penny.  The  orchestra  will  be  directed  by 
Charles  M.  Schmitz. 


An  event  of  Importance  in  the  mu- 
sical world  will  occur  on  next  Thursday 
evening,  when  the  oratorio  of  "The  Sea- 
sons" will  be  given  by  the  chorus  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Institution  for  the  Blind, 
under  the  direction  of  David  D.  Wood'. 
Three  prominent  soloists,  Mrs.  D.  D.' 
Wood,  Mr.  Charles  Manypenny  and  Dr. 
G.  Conquest  Anthony,  and  ttie  Philadel- 
phia Orchestra,  under  Mr.  Charles 
Schmitz,  will  assist. 

Owing  to  the  extreme  difficulty  of  the 
work  It  has  seldom  been  heard.  In  fact 
it  has  not  been  given  in  entirety  for  over 
twenty  years.  Not  only  Is  the  chorus 
work  particularly  ta.xing  on  the  voice  and 
difficult  of  execution,  but  the  scoring 
for  the  orchestra  requires  musicians  of 
the  first  order.  The  knowledge  of  these 
requirements  would  deter  almost  any 
leader  from  putting  It  before  a  chorus 
of  recognized  ability.  When  you  add  to 
these  requirements  the  almost  unprece-\ 
dented  feature  of  committing  it  to  mem-' 
ory — words,  music,  solo  leads,  etc.— It 
would  require  a  leader  of  Indomitable 
courage  to  undertake  its  production  un- 
der such  conditions. 

Such  a  leader,  however,  is  found  in  that 
veteran  musician.  David  D.  Wood,  who  is 
head  of  the  music  department  of  the 
school.  It  Is  due  to  his  Inspiration  and 
training  that  "The  Seasons"  will  be 
heard.  This  chorus  is  composed  of  about 
seventy  pupils  of  the  school,  some  of 
whom  are  mere  children. 

The  work  was  commenced  in  September 
and  was  accomplished    only  by    energy, 


perseverance  and  the  co-operation  of 
teachoiE  and  pupils.  A  work  of  this  kind 
Is  learned  by  having  both  words  and  niu- 
iSlc  of  every  part  transcribed  Into  the 
Braille  system.  Each  member  of  the 
chorus  has  a  copy  of  his  or  her  partic- 
ular voice  part.  The  different  voices  are 
then  rehearsed  separately  under  the  di- 
rection of  an  assistant— in  the  same  man- 
ner as  the  rehearsing  of  a  large  orches- 
tra is  conducted. 

These  separate  rehearsals  occur  three 
times  each  week,  thirty  minute  periods. 
The  voices  are  then  brought  together! 
twice  a  week  for  general  rehearsal,  un-l 
der  Mr.  Wood.  An  average  of  two  hours 
weekly  is  a  fair  estimate  of  the  time 
spent  in  genei-al  rehearsal.  These  rehear- 
sals were  productive  of  satisfactory  re- 
sults but  it  is  through  the  individual  ef- 
forts ajid  enthusiasm  of  the  members, 
the  untiring  and  unflagging  energy  of 
assistants  that  the  great  result  was  ac- 
complished. 

Those  who  heard  this  choral  body  sing 
Mendelssohn's  "Hymn  of  Praise"  last 
Spring  will  remember  what  a  remarkable 
performance  this  method  gave  them.  The 
singing  of  such  choruses  with  precision 
land  accuracy  of  attack  without  the 
book,  coupled  with  the  total  inability 
of  the  singers  to  see  the  conductor, 
argues  not  only  a  thorough  knowledge 
of  the  music,  but  an  innate  sense  of! 
rhythm  and  an  Instinctive  sympathy  be- 
tween the  performers  undreamed  of  by 
the  average  choi-al  society.  It  naturally 
results  in  an  ensemble  of  the  greatest 
unity  and  musical  effect. 

Owing  to  the  great  demand  for  tickets 
and  the  seating  capacity  of  Musical 
Fund  Hall's  being  comparatively  limit- 
ed, the  management  of  the  school  has  de- 
cided to  have  a  public  rehearsal  on  next 
Wednesday  morning,  at  9.30,  to  which 
every  one  Is  welcome. 
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Music  by  the  Blind.  ^ 

The  pupils  of  the  Pennsylvania  Institu- 
tion for  the  Blind,  together  with  a  number 
of  friends  and  Invited  guests,  enjoyed  this 
morning  the  final  rehearsal  for  the  oratorio 
of  "The  Seasons,"  by  Haydn.  This  ora- 
torio will  be  given  at  Musical  Fund  Hall 
to-morrow  evening  at  8.16,  by  a  chorus  of 
seventy  voices  from  the  Institution,  under  | 
the  direction  of  Mr.  David  Wood,  assisted: 
by  Miss  Wood,  Mr.  Charles  Manyijenny, 
and  Dr.  G.  Anthony  Conquest.  With 
them  at  the  rehear.sal  were  the  Philadel- 
phia Orchestra,  which  will  accompany 
them  to-morrow,  conducted  by  Mr.  Charles 
M.  Schmitz,  and  the  rehearsal  proved  the 
readiness  of  all  the  participants  to  fiirthelr 
parts  satisfactorily,  and  pormised  a  suc- 
cfssful  performance  for  to-morrow  even- 
ing. The  chorus  has  been  rehearsing 
faithfully  ever  since  last  September,  the 
scores  for  their  parts  being  transcribed 
Into  the  BraiUe  system  of  raised  notation 
for  the  blind.  This  necessitates  completely 
memorizing  all  parts  of  the  composition, 
notes,  rests,  and  spaces,  as  well  as  words. 
The  way  in  which  this  has  been  accom- 
plished reflects  great  credit  upon  both  the 
students  and  their  able  and  patient' 
teacher,  Mr.  Wood,  whose  own  achieve- 
ments Id  music  are  so  widely  known.  | 
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n  BUND  SINGEBS  TO 
BEPBDINOBAIORIO 
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Each  Has  Committed  to  Memory 

the  Entire  Score  of  "The 

\        Seasons."  i 


BRAILLE     SYSTEM     USED' 


The  chorus   of   the   Pennsylvania   Instl-  ; 
tution    for   the    Blind   will    present    "The! 
Seasons"  at  Musical  Fund  Hall  to-morrow 
evening,   under  the  direction  of  David  D. 
Wood,    the    famous    blind    organist    and 
conductor. 

This  mixed  chorus  of  seventy  voices  has 
been  rehearsing  the  oratorio  since  Sep- 
tember last,  from  scores  transcribed  into 
the  Braille  system  of  writing  for  the 
blind.  To  accomplish  this  task  success- 
fully, it  has  been  necessary  for  each 
member  of  the  chorus  to  commit  to 
memory  the  entire  composition— words, 
music,  rests  and  all— an  extraordinary 
feat  In  mnemonics. 

The  Braille  system  of  reading  by  raised 
dots,  as  extended  to  music,  has  opened  a 
new  domain  of  harmony  to  the  blind. 
The  chorus  reads  the  odd-looking  charac- 
ters with  marvelous  facility.  The  first 
four  bars  for  soprano  '.n  the  oponiog 
chorus  of  "The  Seasons"— "Come,  Gentle 
Spring": 


This,  transposed  Into  Braille,  would  be; 


J.-^..* 


The  soloists  on  this  occasion  will  be 
Mrs.,D.  D.  Wood,  soprano;  Charles  Many- 
penny,  tenor,  and  Dr.  G.  C.  Anthony, 
basso.  The  Instrumental  music  will  be 
given  by  the  Philadelphia  Orchestra,  un- 
der direction  of  Charles  M.  Schmitz. 
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eilNQ  CHORUS  SINGS 
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Pupils  of  Overbrook  Institution 
Score  a  Triumph  in  Haydn's 
Production  of  "The  Seasons" 


Chorus  of  Seventy  Gives  Oratorio 

With    Splendid 

Effect. 


The  fourteenth  annual  concert  of  the 
pupils  of  the  Pennsylvania  Institution  for 
the  Blind,  given  last  evening  at  Musical 
Fund  Hall,  added  another  laurel  to  the 
musical  reputations  of  the  pupils  of  that 
institution,  to  the  director,  Daniel  D. 
Wood,  and  to  Charles  M.  Schmits,  as  con- 
ductor of  the  Philadelphia  Orchestra, 
which  accompanied  the  clioriis. 

The  vehicle  whicli  the  chorus  used  last 
night  to  display  their  art  was  Haydn's 
beautiful  but  too  rarely  heard  oratorio  of 
"The  Seas.ons."  It  was  given  by  a  most 
epmpetent  chorus  of  more  than  one  hun- 
jdred  voices,  admirably  selected,  with  an 
accompanying  orchestra  of  titty  pieces. 

That  the  work  of  the  chorus,  the  solo- 
ists and  the  orchestra  wa.s  more  than 
satisfactory  was  amply  attested  by  the 
unstinted  and  judicious  approval  of  an 
audience  that  overflowed  the  hall.  The 
choral  work  in  particular  was  most  erf- 
thusiastically  applauded  as  they  inter- 
preted the  composer's  description  of  the 
various  seasons  of  the  year,  trom  AVintev 
to  Fall  in  the  language  of  musical  sr^nd. 

The  solosists  Mere  Mrs.  David  D.  Awod, 
soprano,  as  Jane;  Charles  Mauyi)enny, 
tenor,  as  Lucas,  and  Dr.  G.  Conquest  An- 
thony, bass,  as  Simon.  The  highest  hon- 
ors for  the  solo  work  fell  to  ]\Irs.  \Vood, 
who  sang  with  splendid  intelligence  and 
with  beautiful  clearness  and  ease.  The 
male  sololist8*slightly  marred  their  other- 
wise very  acceptable  renderings  by  a  ten- 
dency toward  a  vibrato  quality,  which, 
however,  somewhat  disappeared  as  they 
progressed. 

In  tlie  choral  work  the  very  difficult 
task  of  leading  a  blind  chorus  in  rhythm 
to  a  large  orchestra  fell  to  Conductor 
Schniitz,  who  more  than  lived  up  to  his 
reputation  as  a  leader  under  conditions 
that  might  hamper  a  less  skillful  musician. 
He  had  but  one  rehearsal  with  them.  At 
every  step  he  seemed  to  keep  the  singers 
splendidly  under  control  and  at  the  .same 
time  evoked  the  best  possibilities  from  the 
orchestra. 

The  chorus  gave  every  evidence  of  hav- 
ing been  perfectly  selected  and  drilled  by 
Director  Wood.  Tlie  altos  having  proven 
slightly  weak,  -  were  augmented  at  the 
concert  with  ten  boy  voices  with  jnost 
pleasing  results.  The  chorus  sang  with 
feeling,  intelligence  and  in  perfect  time, 
the  many  voices  sounding  as  one.  It  was 
in  every  respect  a  most  en.)o\"able,  credit- 
able and  artistic  performance. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  concert  Con- 
ductor Schmitz  called  Professor  Wood  to 
the  platform  to  give  him  credit  for  drilling 
the  chorus  so  admirably.  Professor  Wood 
appropriately  acknowledged  the  services 
of  the  pupils'  teachers,  Conductor 
Schmitz  and  the  orchestra. 


DAVID  D.  WOOD,  LEADER 


By  IViliiain  R.  Lester 

Seventy  pupils  of  the  Pennsylvania  In- 
stitution for  the  Blind,  led  by  David  D. 
Wood,  sang  the  inspiring  choruses  of 
Haydn's  "Seasons"  oratorio,  at  Musical 
Fund   Hall  last   evening. 

As  is  usual  in  American  mixed  choruses, 
the  sopranos  were  somewhat  unduly  pre- 
dominant. But  in  impressive  tonal  qual- 
ity, precision  of  attack,  suavity  and  flexi- 
bility of  musical  expression  and  rare 
temperamental  capacity  to  follow  the 
composer's  varying  moods,  this  chorus  of 
sightless  singers  was  highly  distinguished 
and  exemplary. 

The  vast  audience  that  crowded  the 
hall  was  amazed  and  delighted,  and  re- 
warded each  choral  number  w^ith  long- 
continued    applause. 

Conductor  Charles  M.  Schmitz  directed 
the  orchestra,  an  excellent  band  of  in- 
strumentalists, while  Mr.  Wood,  with  a 
few  simple  phrases,  kept  the  blind  chorus' 
accurate  in  entrance,  tempo  and  phras- 
ing. The  volume  of  tone  in  fortissimo 
passages  was  extraordinary;  unique  in 
timbre,  and  of  peculiar  resonance  and 
sonority,  like  some  strange,  mighty  in- 
strument heretofore  unheard.  So  intense 
was  the  singers'  concertation  upon  the 
score  that  the  musical  outcome  seemed 
the  achievement  of  an  assemblage  of  so- 
,  loists  'rather  than  mere  choral  vocalism. 
I  "Papa  Haydn's"  magnum  opus  in  ora- 
torio sets  a  difficult  task  for  the  most 
lexperienced  of  choral  singers,  even  when 
I  reading  from  the  printed  score.  These 
blind  choristers  sang  rrom  memory,  with 
no  need  of  prompting  or  direction,  and 
with  surprising  breadth  and  precision  of 
artistic  interpretation, 

Nothing  was  slurred  nor  slighted,  from 
"Come,  gentle  spring,"  to  the  final  tre- 
mendous choral  "Amen";  while  the 
sparkling  autumn  chorals,  "Hark,  the 
Mountains  Resound!"  and  "All  Hail  to 
the  Wine!"  were  magnificently  rendered. 
The  solo  passages,  by  Messrs.  Many- 
penny  and  Anthony  and  Mrs.  D.  D.  Wood, 
were  finely  sung,  Mrs.AVood  being  notably 
effective  in  the  beautiful  arias  for  so-^ 
prano.  In  which  this  oratorio  abounds. 
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"THE  SEASONS"      VI 

Haydn's     lieantifiil     Oratorio     Given 
In  Complete  Korni. 

Haydn's  naivo,  ingenious  and  thor- 
oughly characteristic  oratorio  of  "Thp 
Seasons"'  was  given  its  first  complete 
presentation  here  in  a  number  of  years 
by  the  pupils  of  the  Pennsylvania  Insti- 
tution for  the  Blind,  last  evening,  in 
Musical  Fund  Hall.  The  soloists  were 
Mrs.  David  D.  Wood.  Charles  Manv- 
penny  and  I.,  (i.  Conquest  Anthony. 
The  entire  production  wag  under  the  di- 
rection of  David  D.  Wood,  and  Charles 
M.  Schjnitz  led  a  portipn  of  the  Phila- 
delphia Orchestra,  which  furnished  the 
accompaninionts. 

Even  disregardiuK  the  fact  of  the  phy- 
sical handicap  under  which  the  chorus 
labored,  its  performance  was  worthy  of 
the  highest  coninicudation.  An  audi- 
ence of  impres.sive  size  evideutiv  aj)- 
proved  of  the  enicrtaininent,  for  "there 
was  a  great  deal  of  entirely  justifiable' 
entliusiasfli. 
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BLIND  CHORUS  IN  ORATORIO  ' 

Remarkable    Work     Done     by     Pupils 
From   Overbrook   Institution 

The  fourteenth  annual  concert  of  the 
pupils  of  the  Pennsylvania  Institution  for 
the  Blind,  at  Overbrook,  took  place  last 
evening  In  Musical  Fund  Hall,  under  the 
direction  of  David  D.  Wood.  Haydn's  ora- 
torio of  "The  Seasons"  was  presented.  An 
enormous  audience  was  present  to  witness 
the  extraordinary  achievement  of  this  re- 
markable chorus,  whose  precision  of  at- 
tack and  spirit  and  understanding  might 
well  be  envied  by  any  body  of  singers 
in   the   city. 

So  excellent  was  the  work  of  these  blind 
vocalists  that  It  was  difficult  to  realize 
that  they  were  singing  from  memory,  and 
not  from  the  scores.  There  are  more  than 
seventy  voices  in  the  chorus,  the  parts 
are  well  balanced,  and  the  tone,  to  which 
the  presence  of  a  number  of  trebles  adds 
a  particular  freshness.  Is  moat  excellent. 
These  singers  studied  "The  Seasons" 
throughout  the  winter.  The  parts  dictated 
to  them  were  taken  down  In  the  Braille 
notation,  an  arbitrary  arrangement  of 
dots  pricked  Into  paper  to  stand  for  the 
ordinary  staff  notation.  After  the  parts 
had  been  learned  these  papers  were  dis- 
carded and  the  singing  was  entirely  from ' 
memory. 

Any  one  at  all  familiar  with  Haydn's 
oratorio  will  readily  understand  how  great 
last  evening's  achievement  was,  as  the 
choruses  are  fugal  and  extremely  Intri- 
cate, and  are,  furthermore,  constantly 
broken  into  by  short  passages  for  the 
soloists,  so  that  the  singers  were  of  ne- 
cessity obliged  to  memorize  an  almost 
countless  number  of  cues. 

The  accompaniments  were  played  by  the 
Philadelphia  Orchestra,  Charles  M. 
Schmltz  conducting,  and  had  it  not  been 
for  the  somewhat   mechanical   rhythm  ofi 


the  beat,  which  at  first  seemed  rather  ex- 
aggerated, and  the  occasional  counting  of 
time  out 'loud,  there  was  nothing  at  all  to 
suggest  that  the  singers  were  without  the 
sense  of  sight. 

"The  Seasons,"  which  has  not  been  sung 
here '  in  its  entirety  since  1884.  is  a 
charming  and  melodic  example  of  the 
music  of  the  period,  and  it  was  a  distinct 
pleasure  to  hear  It  so  well  given.  The 
solo  parts,  which  are  an  Important  feature 
of  the  work,  were  tastefully  sung  by  Mrs. 
David  D.  Wood,  Charles  Manypenny  and 
Dr.  G.   Conquest  Anthony. 
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Haydn's  Oratorio  of  "The  Seasons"  Given 
Successfully  at  Musical  Fund  Hall. 

It  must  be  a  captious  critic  Indeed  who 
can  fall  to  be  enthusiastic  over  the  mas- 
terly rendition  of  Haydn's  oratorio  of  "The 
Seasons"  last  night  at  Musical  Fund  Hall. 
The  work  was  given  by  a  chorus  of  sev- 
enty voices  chosen  from  the  pupils  o'f  the 
Pennsylvania  Institution  for  the  Blind,  and 
trained  to  perfection  by  Mr.  David  X>-, 
Wood.  In  this  performance,  which  was 
the  fourteenth  annual  concert  'by  the  pu- 
pils of  this  Institution,  they  were  assisted 
by  Mrs.  David  D.  Wood,  Mr.  Charles 
Manypenny  and  Dr.  G.  Conquest  Anthony 
as  soloists,  while  the  Instrumental  score 
was  given  by  the  Philadelphia  Orchestra 
under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Charles  M. 
Bchmltz.  This  very  beautiful  work  was 
the  last  great  composition  by  Haydn,  first 
produced  in  ISCi,  when  he  was  over  60 
yeats  ol  age.  There  Is  In  it,  however,  not 
the  slightest  suggestion  of  decay;  but  on 
the  contrary.  It  is  full  of  power,  vigor,  and 
spirit;  yet  It  has  all  the  delicacy  and 
cnarm  that  characterize  his  other  works. 

Despite  Us  apparent  simplicity,  it  is  an 
exceedingly  dlflioult  work  to  sing,  demand- 
ing great  powers  on  the  part  of  both 
ohorus  and  soloists.  For  that  reason  it  is 
not  heard  so  often  as  it  deserves  to  be. 
The  last  performance  in  this  city  was  in 
18S1,  when  the  Cecllian  Society  gave  It  un- 
der the^dl^ection  of  the  late  Micnael  Cross. 
Since  then  no  one  ha.s  had  the  courage  to 
produce  it,  and  the  remarkable  success  of 
last  night's  performance  can  be  reckoned 
a  great  tribute  to  Mr.  Wood's  abilltv  as  a 
trainer  and  leader  of  his  pupils,  and  also 
to  their  faithful,  persevering,  hard  work 
In  striving  for  perfection  and  not  stopping 
short  of  it.  Irom  the  moment  of  their 
first  attack,  united  as  one  voice,  to  the 
last  note  of  tho  final  "Amen,"  there  was 
■no  wavering,  no  hesitation  nor  xincer- 
tiiint\-.  They  sang  with  complete  Con-eii- 
tr.-y^li'n  of  .effort  and  y-jt  win 
0U3  fiplrli  and  dash  that  wt 
for  they  had  the  ease  rt  i 
were  equally  at  home  In  ir  grtat 

power  and  a  massive  vcl  :nd,  and 

in  delicate  refinement  ot  m. 

Mrs.  'Wood's  j)ure  sllver\-  i m,^  clear  as 
crystal,  were  admirably  "adapted  to  the 
solos  assigned  her,  and  added  much  to  the 
success  of  the  evening.  Mr.  Manypenny's 
aweet,  melodious  tenor  solos  were  pleas- 
ing as  were  Dr.  Anthonys,  In  his  rich. 
xull  bass.  A  word  of  praise  Is  duo  to  the 
sympatheUc,  magnetic  conducting  of  Mr 
Brhnntz,  a  difficult  achievement  to  hold 
all  the  various  elements  together  In  such 
entire  unison.  At  the  close  of  the  per- 
formance the  large  and  most  enthut^lastlc 
niidlence  waited  until  Mr.  Wood  was  led 
f'.:- ward  to  make  a  brief  but  fitting  speech; 
ni.p-edating  the  Interest  of  his  hearers, 
a:ia  giving  tribute  to  the  patience  and  In- 
te  ligence  of  his  pupils,  the  courtesv  of  tho 
=^m^'l.'!J,'^''^"f  '*"'*'■  services  .rrritis,  the 
skill  of  Mr  Schmltz  and  the  hearty  co- 
operation of  the  principal  of  the  Institute 
■^k'*  J*1?,?°''"''='    e^    M.-inagors.      He     also 

^»."r''^il^''n"2TV?^'''■!v,•'^  ^^^  Orchestra  foV 
their  zeal  In  aiding  the  succcc;  of  a  uer- 
formance  that  will  rank  as  or.-  ..f  ihc  niost 
Important  musical  cvr-.<-    •     ■  '  „,,   ^"- 
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The  Field  Oi'FicK  at    Oveklouk 

PlIILAUELrHIA. 


"The    contiuued    success    of    Mr. 
Dc'lfino  in  his  efforts  as  FieUl   Officer 
IS  most  gratifying.     Ho  is     .ertaiuly 
entitled  to    the    gratitude    of    those 
who  employ  him;  and    still   more    of 
tliose  afflicted  like  liimself,   to  wliom 
he  has   brought    the    knowledge    of 
what  is  open  to   them    in    life,    not- 
withstanding their    blindness.      The 
career  of  this  young  man    is   full   of 
interest.     About    fifteen   years    ago, 
when  a    lad,    working    in   a  quarry, 
through    a  premature    explosion    he 
lost  both  eyes  and  his  right  arm    was 
blown  off.     He  was  ot    foreign   birth 
and  could  not  speak  English.     After 
recovering  his  health    in    a    degree, 
he  came  to   this    Institution,    where 
he  had  to  obtain  the     first    elements 
of  an  education.     He  has    proved  in 
a  remarkable  degree    what    earnest 
purpose,    under    even    the    greatest 
disadvantages  can     accomplish.      It 
would  seem  as  if   the    awful   catas- 
trophe which  befell    him,  was    really 
a  fortunate  occurence.       It  certainly 
has  been  so,  for    others    if    not    for 
himself.        Having      mastered      tlie 
English  language   and   acquired   an 
exL'L  llent  education  in  the  Institution, 
he  now  carries  to  the    homes  of   the 
Blind  throughout  tiie  State,  in    him- 
self, the  best  evidence  of  what    they 
too    can    gain    in    they     follow    his 
advice.     Without  a  guide    he     finds 
his  way  in  the  towns    and    cities    of 
the  State,  as  well    as    in    the    rural 
districts,  to   these    homes,    and    the 
fact    of    his    thus    coming    without 
assistance,  at  once  stimulates    those 


he  visits  to  be,  as  he  is,  capable  of 
doing  what  pleases  them  and  going 
where  they  may  wish.  The  Princi- 
pal gives  details  of  his  work,  show- 
ing that  Mr.  Delfino  has,  with  in  a 
year  or  two,  gone  personally  to 
eighteen  hundred  blind  persons  in 
the  State,  and  probably  discussed 
the  questions  of  bettering  the 
condition  of  the  Blind  with  over 
30,000  persons." 

From  the  Trustees  Report. 


I  Great  Concert  of  the  Ovebbrook 
School. 


"On  the  24th  of    last    March    the 
music  department  gave  a    concert  so 
far  exceeding  anything  it    had  ever 
given  before,  both  in   difficulty    and 
excellence,  that   it    requires    special 
notice       On    that    date    the    school 
chorus    prcviouslj'    trained    by    Mr. 
Wood  sang  Mendelssohn's  Symphony 
Cantata  "The  Hymn  of    Praise"    in 
Musical    Fund     Hull.     Pliiladel[)hia. 
Mme.  Emma    Suelke,    Mrs.     I).     D. 
Wood  and  Mr.  Charles     Menypeuny. 
accompanied  the    singing.      All    the 
learning  of  the  music  had  been  done 
at    the    regular    rehearsals     of    the 
ciiorous,  twice  a  week  from    October 
to  March;  the  other  school  work  was 
not  interrupted  for  it  except    on    the 
occasion     of    the    public    rehearsal, 
when  the  vvhole  school  was    taken  to 
the  hall  to    hear    the    performance 
That    the    concert    was    not   in      the 
class  OS    usual    school    concerts    was 
shown    by      the    presence       in    the 
audience    of    a     large       number    of 
Philadelphia's  musicians,    who  after- 
wards   gave      Mr.     Wood    the     well 
deserved    tribute    of   a     call    to    the 
platform." 

From  Principal's  Report. 
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Haydn's  "The  Seasons"  will  be  heard 
again  on  Tuesday,  February  20th,  given 
by  a  chorus  of  pupils  of  the  Pennsyl- 
enla  School  for  the  BUftd.  One  year 
ago  the  chorus  rendejffed  this  great 
work  In  such  a  satlsmctory  way  to 
those  Invited  to  hear  It  that  numen< 
ous  requests  for  a  repetition  were  re- 
ceived, and  both  because  of  these  and 
because  of  the  greatness  of  the  work 
Hself,  it  was  decided  to  repeat  it. 

Any  who  have  heard  "The  Seasons" 
know  it  to  be  a  work  of  rare  beauty, 
but  those  who  are  familiar  with  It 
know  the  exa^ng  nature  of  Its  re- 
quirements both  for  orchestra  and 
voices,  and  because  of  these.  "The 
Seasons"  le  a  practically  unknown  ora- 
torio. Under  ordinary  circumstances 
the  difficulties  are  enough  to  deter 
most  leaders,  but  when  you  have  the 
added  one  of  memorizing  the  whole 
work,  it  would  require  any  one  with 
Indomitable  courage  to  undertake  its 
production. 

Svch  a  leader  is  found. in  David  D. 
Wood,  who  Is  the  head  of  the  music 
department  of  the  school,  and  under 
him  all  the  work  of  training  is  done. 
The  methods  used  are  similar  to  those 
used  in  large  orchestras.  Eaob  pupil 
receives  a  copy  of  his  voice  part  and 
of  the  words  written  out  In  the  Brail- 
le system,  a  series  of  raised  dots  over 
which  the  fingers  pa£s  with  rapidity. 
The  voice  parts  are  then  rehearsed 
separately  by  Mr.  Wood's  assistants 
and  the  whole  chorus  brought  together 
twice  a  week. 

By  the  use  of  the  Braille  notes  the 
work  is  practically  learned  by  "sight- 
reading,  the  same  as  in  any  other 
chorus,  until  the  necessity  for  notes  Is 
done  away  with  and  the  whole  is  mem- 
orized, which  in  this  particular  work 
means  a  great  deal,  owing  to  the  num- 
ber of  solos  'nterspersed  in  the 
choruses,  chus  necessitating  the  mem- 
orizing of  a  great  number  of  cues. 

Another  dlfflculty  is  the  constantly 
changing  membership  of  the  chorus 
which  is  made  up  of  the  pupils  of  the 
school  and  necessarily  changes  each 
year.  The  chorus  of  this  year  is  es- 
sentially different  from  laat  year.  This 
is  especially  true  of  the  male  voices 
and  meant  practically  learning  the 
work  all  over  again.  However,  with 
er.thiwlasm  and  application  on  the  part 
of  the  pupils  and  the  co-operation  of 
all  those  Interested,  a  successful  pro- 
duction-Is  looked  for. 

The  soloists  will  be  Mrs.  D.  D.  Wood, 
Mr.  Charles  Manypenny,  and  Dr.  G. 
Conquest  Anthony.  Charles  M. 
Schmltz,  one  of  our  ablest  musicians, 
will  conduct  the  orchestj-a,  which  Is 
composed  of  members  of  the  Philadel- 
phia Orchestra. 

A  public  rehearsal  will  be  given  at 
the  Musical  Fund  Hall  on  Monday  a)^- 
ternoon,  the  19th  Inst.,  beginning  at 
2.30. 
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BLIND  SINGERS  IN  ORATORIOl 

Praiseworthy  Rendition  of  Haydn's 
"Seasons"  by  Pennsylvania  School 

A  performance  of  Haydn's  oratorio, 
"The  Seasons,"  last  year  by  pupils  of 
the  Pennsylvania  School  for  the  Blind 
was  so  successful  that  a  repetition  of  the 
oratorio  last  night  before  a  large  audi- 
ence in  Musical  Fund  Hall  was  given  by 
special  request.  The  performance  was 
under  the  direction  of  David  D.  Wood,' 
and  the  accompaniment  was  rendered  by' 
members  of  the  Philadelphia  Orchestrai 
under  the  leadership  of  Charles  M.  ■ 
Schmit!!. 

The  soloists,  Mrs.  Wood,  Charles  Manj^^ 
penny  and  Dr.  G.  Conquest  Anthony, 
sang  with  clear  diction  and  a  complete 
absence  of  straining  after  dramatic  ef- 
fects which  are  out  of  the  design  of 
Haydn's  cheerful  measures. 

The  work  of  the  pupils'  chorus  was  uni- 
formly excellent.  "The  voices  were  of 
youthful  timber,  the  young  people  singing, 
with  enthusiasm  and  good  volume. 
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^  Blir^d  Singers  in  Oratorio         ^ 

The'^hoice  of  Haydn's  last,  and,  in 
some  respepts.  aieatest  oratorio,  "The  Sea- 
eons,"  bv  the  Pennsylvania  School  for  the 
Blind  for  their  fifteenth  annual  concert 
was  amply  iustified  by  their  most  credit- 
able r-Midition  of  it  before  an  audience 
last  nisht  which  crowded  Musical  Fund 
Hall  to  the  doors.  Beginning  at  the  invo- 
cation of  the  sun.  "With  flames  of  Pierw 
inp  Light.''  the  chorus  warmed  up  woti'* 
derfullv.  and  alteinatins;  with  the  solo 
parts  carried  throuzh  the  old  melodious 
oratorio  with  sustained  strength  to  the 
great  storm  chorus,  which  they  sang 
thunderously.  After  this  great  volume  of 
sound  it  was  to  be  expected  that  the  .sun- 
set song  wjuild  be  rendered  over-loud,  but 
with  quick  recovery  of  lepose,  the  chorus 
tfiang  the  closing  "The  evening  bell  again 
has" tolled."  with  an  almost  cantabile  soft- 
n'-ss  of  tone.  The  soloists  were  Mrs.  Da- 
vid D.  Wood.  Charles  Manypenny,  and 
Ur.   G.   C'ouauest     Anthony. 
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STATE  SCANDALS  AND  ANXIETIES. 

Financial   anxieties,  and   none  too  soon, 
begin    to   show    themselves    at    the    state- 
house,   and    will    be   registered,    if    I    mis- 
take   nftt.    in    the   appropriations    of    this 
j-ear.     Farewell,  ye  blind   sfhool  trustees, 
to  vour  sfbeme  of  extracting  $200,000  this 
year  from  the  state  treasury  to  build  \ip 
a  semimonastic  establishment  on  the  model 
of  the  Pennsylvania  elephant  near  Phila- 
delphia!    It  will  take  more  than  your  di- 
vided   counsels    to   open    the    purse-strings 
this  year.     Good-by  also  to  other  new  proj- 
ects,   not   without"  merit;    the  .Jamestown 
appropriation    would    fail    this    year    if    it 
were  to  come  up  anew,  in  the  face  of  the, 
Brownsville  blunder  and  the  race  fury  of 
the    South.      A    new    advertising    financial 
daily  here,  in. the  interest  of  a  cheap  im- 
itator   of    Lawson,    but    publishing    mucii 
authentic   news,    repeats    in    staring   uead- 
lines  a  little  warning  T  gave  .some  months 
ago.  .ibout  an  excess  of  savings  bank  loans 
to  promoters  of   stock   gambling  scnemes, 
upon    personal    notes    with    three    names. 
Tliis  sort  of  loans  appear  t<>  be  increasing, 
and  after  the  revelfltions  of  tlie  past  few 
?ears  it  is  seen  to  be  distinctly  risky.     I 
iiope  the   savings  bank   commissioner  will 
this    year    comply    -nitb    the    law,    as    his 
predecessors    never    did.     and     print     the 
names  of  the  bank  corporators  who  elect 
the  trustees  and   stand    behind    them,   and 
sometimes  prompt   them   in  the  matter  of 
loans. 
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The  announcement  that  the  choral 
class  of  the  Pennsylvania  School  for 
the  Blind  will  grfve  Handel's  famous 
oratorio,  "Judas  Maccabeus,"  on  the 
evening  of  February  22,  in  Musical 
Fund  Hall,  will  be  welcomed  by  all 
music  lovers.  This  oratorio  has  not 
been  heard  In  Philadelphia  for  many 
years.  It  was  sung  by  tlio  Cocilian 
Society,  under  the  leadership  of  the 
late  Michael  Cross,  in  the  early  eigli- 
ties.  Though  it  stands  among  the  five 
or  six  greatest  of  Handel's  oratorios, 
our  choral  societies  have  since  then 
neglected  it.  It  is  .a  cause  for  regret 
that  tlie  overwhelming  flood  of  modern 
music  is  sweeping  away  much  that  one 
would  fain  retain,  or  at  least  hear  oc- 
casionally. Certain  masterpieces  of  tlie 
past  ouglit  to  bo  rescued  from  this  ob- 
livion, if  only  for  tlic  education  of  tlie 
younger  generation  growing  up  with- 
out a  Itnowledge  of  the  works  on 
which  the  musical  art  of  to-day  is 
founded. 

Sentiment,  association,  elevation  of 
theme  hav^  preserved  "The  Messiah." 
It  is  hard  to  imagine  a  Christmas, 
even  fifty  years  lience,  without  "The 
Messiah"  as  essentially  a  part  of  its 
observance  as  the  Christmas  tree.  Yet 
this  oratorio,  great  as  it  Is.  gives 
.scope  to  but  little  more  than  one 
phase  of  Handel's  genius;  its  subject 
necessarily  excludes  the  epic  and  di-a- 
matic  treatment  characteristic  of 
.other   and  less  familiar   oratorios.    Il- 


lustrations of  his  dramatic  power, 
couchetl  to  be  sure  in  the  idiom  of  a 
bygone  day,  were  given  last  Wintsr 
by  the  Philadelphia  Choral  Society 
under  Mr.  Thunder  in  "Israel  In 
Egypt,"  and  last  month  in  an  inter- 
esting performance  of  "Acis  and  Gala- 
tea" by  the  Choral  Union.  And  now 
tills  production  of  "Judas  Maccabeus" 
adds  another  of  tlie  great  scries  of 
oratorios  that  arose  from  H.'indel's 
failure  and  financial  ruin  as  impres- 
ario of  Italian  opera.  Sweet  are  the 
uses  of  adversity.  Had  he  succeeded  in 
his  operatic  schemes  we  should  prob- 
ably have  had  no  "Messiah"  for  Christ- 
mastide,  no  colossal  chronicle  of  the 
deliverance  of  the  chosen  people  from 
Egyptian  oppression,  no  "Samson"  or 
".Tudas  M;iccabcus"  with  their  apotli- 
coses  of  the  great  heroes  of  Jewish 
history.  In  his  operas  he  yielded  to 
the  taste  of  his  day;  they  are  less 
dramatic  than  many  of  his  oratorios, 
hence,  thougli  one  of  his  lyrical  airs 
is  occasionally  heard  in  the  concert 
room,  the  operas  themselves  are 
buried  beyond  the  hope  of  i-esuscita- 
tion,  although  Handel  used  much  of 
their  music  in  his  Oratorios. 

"Judaa  Maccabeus"  tells  the  story 
of  the  Jewish  rebellion  against  the 
tryanny  of  Antiochus,  the  king  of 
Syria,  his  defeat  and  the  return  of 
the  victors  to  Jerusalem  after  con- 
quering hostile  forces  sent  against 
them  by  other  foes  througli  tlie  gen- 
eralship of  their  intrepid  leader  Judas. 
It  contains  some  of  Handel's  most 
spirited  chonjses  among  them  the 
universally  known  "See  the  Conquer- 
ing Hero  Conies,"  as  well  as  a  num- 
ber of  liis  finest  airs,  e.  g.,  "Sound  an 
Alarm,"  "From  Mighty  Kings,"  "Arm, 
Arm  yo  brave,"  and  tlie  lovely  duets, 
"Come,  ever  Smiling  Liberty,"  "O, 
Lovely  Peace." 

Those  who  heard  Haydn's  "The  Sea- 
sons" sung  by  the  Choral  flass  of  the 
School  for  the  Blind  in  the  Spring  of 
19P5,  or  were  present  at  its  repetition 
last  Winter,  will  know  what  to  expect 
on  this  occasion — tliorough  knowlego 
of  the  score,  firmness  of  rhytlim,  ac- 
curacy of  attack,  and— perhaps  the 
most  inspiring  of  all— the  enthusiasm 
of  youth.  These  results  are  largely 
due  to  the  method  of  study.  The  work 
in  hand  is  first  taken  up  by  means  of 
a  notation  founded  on  tlie  Braille  sys- 
tem of  points  until  it  is  memorized; 
then  it  is  sung  without  assitance  of 
any  kind.  Dependence  on  the  baton  of 
a  leader  is  naturally  out  of  tlie  ques- 
tion, and  this  calls  for  such  certainty 
and  confidence  on  the  part  of  each 
individual  singer  that  a  truly  remark- 
able ensemble  results. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  speak  /Of 
their  instructor,  David  D.  Wood,  wlio 
is  looked  up  to  by  Philadelphia  musi- 
cians as  the  dean  of  tlieir  profession. 
Now  in  the  fifth  decade  of  his  service 
at  St.  Stephen's,  Mr.  Wood's  ideals  are 
too  well  known  to  require  explanation. 
It  is  enougli  to  say  that  Bach,  Handel, 
and  'Haydn  arc  tlie  cornerstones  of 
his  art.  His  pupils,  and  tlie  public  as 
well,  owe  him  a  debt  of  gratitude  for 
his  efforts  in  reviving  the  master- 
pieces of  the  past.  We  can  only  hope 
that  there  may  be  many  more  such  re- 
,vival3. 


^ 


'  Th^  choral  Class  of  the  Pennsylvania 
School  for  ttnj  niiiul  will  be  remembered 
for  its  adtoirablc  singing  of  Haydn's 
"Creation"  iji  1303  and  again  in  130fi  at  Mu- 
sicjtl  Fund  Hall  before  a  delighted  audi- 
ence.    The  choral  class  now  announces  ^ 

.Pifjfsrmance  of  a  still  more  elaborate  ora^ 


torio.  HandPl'.s  "Judas  MaccabouF 
or  tl)»>  mosi  JistiuKulshcd  works  • 
jL  •■  of  £he  oratorio  fovji^.     Ii 

\  _     ,,\    Musical    Fund    Hall    or 

l'\bruary  2\l.  'J'his  oratorio  has  not  been 
heard  In  Philadelphia  for  many  years 
havlnp  been  last  rendered  by  the  C^ecllian 
Society  early  in  the  SOs.  The  oratorio  telh 
tho  story  of  the  Jewish  rebellion,  undei 
the  leadership  of  \ Judas  MaccabeuSj 
against  the  tyranny  of  Antiochus.  Kin^ 
of  Syria,  and  the  return  of  the  victorJ 
to  Jerusalem.  The  work  contains  manjj 
familiar  e.xamples  of  Handel's  greaj 
chorus  writings,  among  them  the  well-l 
known  "See  the  Conquering  Hero  Comes."! 
The  exceptional  results  gained  by  the! 
choral  class  of  the  Blind  Asylum  are  due' 
In  no  small  degree  to  the  methods  of  study 
employed.  The  necessity  of  memorizing 
tho  entire  score  and  the  lack  of  any  rjE-y- 
ance  upon  the  baton  of  the  leader  cdi- 
tributo  to  the  firmness  of  rhythm  and  aftr 
curacy  of  attack,  which  have  been  prevk 
ously  commended  in  the  work  of  thi 
chorus.  The  entire  oratorio  has  been  pre! 
pared  under  the  supervision  of  David  dJ 
Wood.  I 


jIas  maccabaeus 

mBYMBLl 


A  remarkable  Interpretation  of 
Handel's  "Judas  Maccabaeus."  by  the 
pupils  of  the  Pennsylvania  School  for 
the  Blind,  took  place  at  Musical  Fund 
Hal],  last  evening,  before  a  large  and 
enthusiastic  audience. 

Those  who  remember  how  beauti- 
fully the  blind  pupils  sang  Haydn's 
"Seasons"  and  Mendelssohn's  "Hymn 
of  Praise,"  were  even  more  surprised 
and  delighted  at  the  result  last  night. 

Tho  oratorio  is  a  great  one— a  most 
difficult  one— and  to  attempt  its  inter- 
pretation required  courage. 
I  But  Dr.  David  "Wood  was  the  direc- 
tor, and  our  celebrated  organist  en- 
tered enthusiastically  into  his  work. 
Last  evening  he  was  more  than  re- 
warded by  the  results. 
'  All  lovers  of  great  music  should  be 
telad  to  be  permitted  to  he<ir  so  fa- 
•mous  an  oratorio  in  which  we  hear 
^portions  that  show  us  Handel  at  his 
(best. 

[  "Judas  Maccabaeus"  was  first  pro- 
'duced  in  1747,  having  been  written  by' 
the  command  of  Frederick.  Prince  of 
Wales,  to  celebrate  the  return  of  the 
Duke  of  Cumberland  after  the  victory 
of  Colloden  in  1746. 

The  oratorio  was  performed  thirty- 
six  times  during  Handel's  life,  ranking 
with  "the  iViessiah"  and  "Samson,  " 
In  the  estimation  of  the  Knglish  aud- 
iences. 

The  choruses,  "Fallen  Is  the  Foe" 
and  "We  Worship  God,"  are  master- 
Dlecea  of  couaterpoint. 


"  The  chorus,  "See  the  Conquering' 
Hero  Comes,  "  was  transferred  from 
"Joshua"  to  this  oratorio. 

The  airl  "Wise  Men  Flattering," 
and  the  chorus,  "Slon  Now,  "  were  in- 
troduced several  years  after  its  tirst 
performance. 

The  oratorio  was  sung  in  Lelpsic  in 
1820,  with  Starzer's  additional  accom- 
paniments. 

"Judas  Maccabaeus"  was  first  heard 
in   this  country  in  Boston  in  1847. 

Last  evening's  performance  was  so 
interesting  that  the  feeling  seemed 
general  that  the  oratorio  should  be  re- 
peated. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  many 
of  the  blind  children  are  quite  young 
for  such  work;  but  their  performance 
was  remarkable  for  its  clear,  pure 
tone,  breadth  of  treatment,  directness 
of  attack   and   fine   intelligence. 

The  pupils  sang  as  if  they  were  in- 
spired,  and  Dr.  Wood  looked  happy. 

The*olos  were  most  capably  sung  by 
Mrs.  David  Wood.  Miss  Mabel  Landis, 
Charles  Manypenny  and  Dr.  Conquest 
Anthony. 

The  orchestra  was  admirably  direc- 
ted by  Charles  M.  Schmlts,  who  is  one 
of  our  most  thorough  and  talented 
musicians,  who  In  the  past  led  the 
Germanla  Oi'chestra  in  Musical  Fund 
Hall  and  is  now  Director  of  Music  at 
the    Drexel    Institute. 

Why  not  let  us  have  a  repetition  of 
"Judas  Maccabaeus,"  at  the  Academy 
of   Music? 

There  has  been  an  excuse  that  the 
voices  of  the  pupils  would  hardly  be 
strong  enough  to  fill  so  large  an  audi- 
torium. But  this  is  not  so.  The  effect 
would    be    most    satisfactory. 
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BLIND  VOCALISTS 
UV£  AN  ORATORIO 

Handel's  "Judas  Maccabeus"  Is  Sung' 
in  Splendid  Voice  and  Perfect  Uni- 
son by  Pupils  of  the  Pennsylvania^ 
School. 


Expressions  of  wonderment  and  delight 
were  elicited   from   a   large  audience     in,' 
Musical   Fund  Hall   last  night   by  a  finei 
rendition    of    Handel's    oratorio,    "Judaa! 
Ma<;cabeus,"  by  pupils  of  the  Pennsylva- 
nia  School   for  the   Blind.     The   work   of  \ 
the  chorus  of  sixty     was  as  remarkable 
for  Its  accuracy   In   techique  and   in   the 
perfect    handling   of   the   Intricate   move- 
ments as  it   was  superbly   musical.     Fol- 
lowing   every    chorus     the    singers    were 
rewarded  by  salvos  of  applause.  The  final 
ensemble   naniber.    "See    the   Conqiiurin.t 
Hero  Comes."  had  to  be  repeated  In  full 
to  satisfy  the  demands  of  the  audience. 

The  oratorio  had  been  taught  the  pupils 
by  the  celebrated  blind  organist.  David 
D.  Wood,  while  each  singer  learned  the 
music  from  embossed  notes.  Only  onr- 
rehearsal  with  the  orchestra  preceded 
the  concert,  while  Charles  M.  Schmltz, 
who  directed  the  musicians,  had  never 
"appeared"  before  them  until  he  raised 
his  (baton  for  the  opening  chorus  last 
night.        w,...-^ 


The  perfection  with  which  tha  blind 
singers  responded  to  the  directions  of  the 
silent  leader,  varying:  volume  and  tempo 
apparently  at  the  move  of  his  hand 
caused  repeated  ripples  of  comment  to' 
sweep  over  the  audience.  The  success  of 
the  pupils  In  maintaining-  a  perfect  uni- 
son, in  the  face  of  a  seemingly  xreat 
handicap,  is  explained  by  Mr.  Wood  in  a 
statement  that  they  sing  from  "pure  de- 
light and  with  their  wliole  souls."  Their 
accomplishnnent  tended  to  substantiate, 
his  assertion. 

The  solo  parts  were  sung  by  Mrs.  D.  D. 
Wood,  Miss  L.  Mabel  Landls,  Charles 
Manypenny  and  Dr.  G.  Conquest  An- 
thony. Forty  members  of  the  Philadel- 
phia Orchestra  played  the  accompani- 
ment. 
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BLIND  SING  ORATORia 


Handel'n  "Jndns  Maconbeus"  Given 
With  .Splendid    Succesn 

The  choral  ciuss  of  the  Pennsylvania 
School  for  the  Blind  gave  HandeiV  ora- 
torio, "Judas  Maccabeus,"  last  evening 
at-  Musical  Fund  Hall  before  an  audience 
which  taxed  to  the  utmost  that  large 
auditorium. 

The  story  of  the  oratorio,  set  to  some 
of    Handel  s   most   spirited    choruses,   re- 
ceived   a    most    intelligent    and    powerful 
rendering  by  the  chorus,  assisted  by  the 
Pliiladclpliia  Orchestra  and  four  soloists, 
I  under   the    leadership      of     Charles      .M. 
I  Schmitz. 
'  The   chorus    trained    under  Dr.    Da\-id 
D.   Wood,   exnibited  that  marvelous  pre- 
ci.sion    of   attack    for    which    it   is    noted. 
To  this  they  coupled  a  thorough  mastery 
of    the    intricacies    of    the    score    and    "a 
splendid  soundness  of  rhythm. 

In  the  grand  final  chorus,  "Lo,  the 
Conquering  Hero  (Joraes,''  their  excellent 
training  and  ability  was  specially  marked. 

The  soloists  were  Mrs.  David  U. 
Wood,  Miss  L.  Mabel  Landis,  C:harles 
ilanypenny  and  Dr.  G.  Conquest  An- 
thony. Mrs.  Wood  rendered  her  many 
different  solo  passages  with  her  accus- 
tomed purity  of  tone.  Her  air  "From 
Mighty  Kings."  one  of  the  most  trying, 
was  given  with  clear  enunciation  "  and 
phrasing  of  the  intricate  score  and  great 
ease  and  facility  of  expression.  Miss 
Landi.s  had  much  less  work  in  tiic  orato- 
rio, her  best  effort  being  "Olil  Wretch- 
ed Israel,"  which  was  given  with  strong, 
firm   tones. 

Mr.  Manypenny  forced  his  voice  to  an 
unpleasing  tremolo,  and  the  bass,  Dr. 
Anthony,  has  not  a  musical  voice.  By 
ill!  odds,  however,  the  burden  of  tht 
work  fell  on  the  chorus,  whose  fresh, 
young  enthusiasm  for  the  work  and 
whose  overwhebning  reception  of  theii 
director.  Dr.  Wood,  when  he  made  his- 
appearance  on  the  stage  at  the  close  of 
[the  performance,  left  little  to  be  desired 
h\ath  an  audience  already  much  preju- 
idiced  in  their  favor. 
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BLIND  BOySWITNESSES 
AGAINSTJjLOOl  MAN 

Pupils   From    Overbrook   School 

Bought    Liquor    at 

Whiteman's. 


easilV  find  the  place 


Lead 


Law    and    Order    Society 
Agents  to  the  Exact 
Spot. 


By  far  the  most  interesting  protest 
made  to  Judges  Carr  and  Staako,  in  the 
License  Court  yesterday  against  men  who 
already  own  licenses  and  are  operating 
saloons,  was  the  protest  against  Joseph 
Whiteman,  of  229-31  North  Sixty-third 
street. 

His  case  was  Interesting  because  he  was 
charged  with  selling  liquor  to  blind  boys- 
Charles  Pailankitus  and  George  Money- 
students  at  the  school  for  the  blind  in 
Overbrook. 

Pailankitus,  who  is  18  years  old  and 
totally  blind,  testified  that  he  bought 
beer  in  Whiteman's  saloon  last  June  and 
a  quart  of  whisky  in  September.  He  and 
eight  other  boys,  six  of  whom  are  blind, 
took  It  to  a  field  near  Sixty-fifth  and 
Arch   streets  and   drank   it. 

This  episode  was  reported  to  the  man- 
agers of  the  school,  who  Investigated  it, 
tile  result  being  the  remonstrance  against 
Whiteman.  On  cross-examination,  the 
blind  boy  said  that  he  only  knew  from 
hearsay  that  it  was  Whiteman's  place 
where  he  got  the  liquor,  but  was  sure 
that  the  place  was  on  Sixty-third  street 
below  Vine. 

Blind,   But   Knew   the   Place. 

"Tou  are  blind,  and  how  do  you  know 
where  this  saloon  is?"  asked  White- 
man's    attorney. 

"Just  the  same  as  I  know  where  our 
school  is."  replied  the  lad  with  some 
spirit,  and  he  further  explained,  under 
the  questioning  of  Judge  Carr,  the  route 
he  took  from  the  school  to  the  saloon, 
and  said  that  he  judged  it  to  be  seventy 
or  eighty  paces  below  Vine  street  on  the 
east  side  of  Sixtj'-tliird  street.  Pailao> 
kitus  also  admitted  that  ho  was  queiH 
tioned  by  W^hiteman's  bartender  as  to 
his  age,  and  said  that  he  was  21  years 
old. 

George  Money,  who  is  17  years  old,  and 
also  from  the  Overbrook  school,  although 
jhe  is  not  completely  blind,  said  that  he 
iwas  with  Pailankitus  when  the  quart  of 
j  whisky    was    bought,    and    said     he     was 


one  of  the  crowd  who  helped  to  drink  the 
whisky  in  the  field. 

Under  cross-examination  he  said  he 
knew  the  location  of  the  saloon  by  the 
nearness  to  a  Presbyterian  church,  end 
that  on  last  Weflnesday  he  and  Pailaii- 
kltus  took  two  of  the  agents  of  the  Law 
and  Order  Society  directly  to  thp  sa- 
loon, the  boys  In  the  lead  and  the  men 
following   behind. 

Attempt  at  Intimidation. 
A    number    of    other    blind    boys    were 
called.      They    had    drunk    some    of    the 
whisky  procured  by  the  others. 

William  H.  Van  Loan,  a  blind  man,  who 
frequently  visited  the  saloon,  said  that  he 
had  been  approached  yesterday  by  a  man 
named  Lester,  who  said  that  he  came 
from  Simpson.  &  Brown's  office,  and  who 
understood  that  he  was  to  be  the  star 
witness  against  Whiteman,  and  tried  to 
persuade  him  not  to  appear  in  court  to- 
day. 

Superintendent  Allen,  of  the  school,  told 
the  court  his  attention  had  been  called  to 
the  case  by  the  fact  that  on  the  evening 
of  the  day  the  boys  procured  the  liquor 
one  of  them  waf5  intoxicated  at  the  supper 
table,  and  had  to  be  ordered  to  bed.  This 
led  to  an  investigation,  and  the  boys  told 
where  they  procured  the  liquor. 

In  his  defense  Whiteman  had  a  long 
line  of  character  witnesses. 

Remonstrant  Arrested. 
William  Bernard's  remonstrance  against  j 
Nathaniel  A.   Devine,   of  Ridge  and   Fair-  ' 
mount   avenues,    fell   flat    because    It   was 
proved  that  he  had  personal  animus,  and 
also  that  he  had  served  a  term  in  prison. 
I  Detective   Dunn   was   called  as  a   witness  j 
for  the  saloonkeeper,  and  produced  a  war-  ■ 
rant  for  Bernard's  arrest,  on   the  charge 
of    keeping    a    gambling    resort.      As    the 
witness   left   the   courtroom    the    warrant 
was  served. 

There  was  a  little  argum.ent  about  Ed- 
mund Bailey's  license,  at  1643  North  Broad 
street— Mosebach's  old  place— because  it 
permitted  the  sale  of  liquor  in  the  Broad 
street  end  nf  the  building,  as  well  as  in 
the  Columbia  avenue  end,  a  privilege 
which.  Secretary  Glbboney,  of  the  Law 
and  Order  Society,  said,  was  never  In- 
tended. 

Bailey  said  he  didn't  care  to  avail 
himself  of  it.  anyway,  so  the  trouble  was 
avoided  by  striking  Broad  street  out  of 
the  application  and  specifying  the  exact 
dimensions  of  the  property  in  Columbial 
avenue  which  Is  to  be  used  as  a  saloon.      I 
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BLIND  BOYS  TELL  OF 
llQUOR  PURCHASES 

Se\'cral    From    Overbrook    Ap- 
pear in  Licen.se  Court  Against 
Saloonkeeper. 

BARROOM  NEAR  SCHOOL! 

, :.i 

Remon.strant  Arrested  on  Gam-j 
hVmg  Charge  After  Leaving    'j 


\\'itness  Stand. 


One  romonstran"  arrested  on  leaving  th« 
witness  stand  and  the  testimony  of  youth- 
ful   Inmates    of    the    Pennsylvania    Insti- 
tution for  the  Instruction  of  the  Blind.  In 
Overbrook,  that  liquor  had  been  sold  them' 
in  a  saloon  near  the  school  were  the  feat- 
ures of  yesterday's  aession  in  the  License 
Court.    Tlie  courtroom  was  again  crowded 
with    men    and    women    with    grievance* 
against  lioldcr-  of  licenses  and  the  friends 
of    the    licensees   who    opposed    the    testi- 
mony of  the  "enemy."    Judges  Staake  and 
Carr  endeavored  to  expedite  tlw;  work  ot 
tlie    Court,    but    so    many    witnesses    de- 
manded exdmination  in  every  one  of  the 
ten  cases  reviewed  th.-.t  it  was  found  im-i 
possible    to    gi'vo   all    a   hearing.      Cohse- 
quently  there  will   be  another  session  to- 
day.    Judge.-   Staake  and   Carr  ht>pe   that 
thi.g  will  conclude  the  exdmination  of  ap- 
plicants for  licenses  and  the  examination 
of  remonstrances. 

Willium  Bernard,  describing  him.self  as 
a  boilcrmaker,  of  1210  Melon  street,  was 
the  remonstrant  arrested  ufter  leaving  the^ 
witness  stand.  He  came  to  testify  agalnsi 
Nathaniel  A.  Devine,  who  conducts  a  sa- 
loon at  Ridge  and  Falrmount  avenues, 
saying  that  he  had  been  assaultotl  In  that 
establishment  by  Devine,  w^ho  wielded  a 
blackjack. 

»^  "Were  you  ever  indicted  for  receiving 
^plen  goods?"  i„qi,iru(j,nav:d  J.  Smyth* 
'tMio  represented  tne  defendant.  The  tali, 
p'lled  '■"^  "^''  wltnL-s3  .started  and  visibly 
i  ,"^"ce,  sir,"  ho  admitted. 
«  _  You  were  convicted  and  sent  to  prison'.'" 
y    I  was,         • 

houle?'^'^'''**""    ^'°"    '^'"><'"''t    a    gambling 

I'No;  I  do  not." 
,<i'rt",^'H"v'   ^■'"  ■'■""   "'*''»"    ''^  say   (hat  you 
ai'ia".n  ^nr-  *''"'""  """""'"^  ''^  '■''^•«"»'>' 
,,?f'' "'I'"''    "''i^nowledged    to    Judge    Carr 
r^^^out    ifll   'V"r'\    "■  '^•"•'"•■'".v    to    know 
game    "fnr    fVin""""'''"?'    ""''    '"'    "«<»    * 
»  rn.  ^   <5„?,  1      '"      '"^'nnlng    ;it    1210    Melon' 
St  oet   Sunday   nutht,    but   "for  fun"  only 
riiere    was    no    money    wagered.  *" 

•,£/■    -^^'}^'   '-'*'"  '^^"^  «•  Ueteetive,   who 
said.      I  ve   a   warrant   for   Bernard's   ar- 


rest  in  my  pocket  now.  producing  th» 
dociiir.fnl  wltli  a  flourish  and  presenting 
it  to  Judges  Carr  and  Staake.  Tlie  war- 
rant charKi'd  Bernard  wi/lli  conducting  a 
gambling  house. 

GPves  Bail  in  Gambling  Case. 

Promptty  liie  remonstrance  was  dis- 
I  missed  against  Devine  and  Bernard  moved 
[nervously  to  tlie  rear  of  tlie  courtroom. 
But  'hti  was  soon  summoned  to  the  cor- 
ridor and  informed  by  the  detective  a3 
to  liis  rights  in  resisting  arrest  as  a  wit- 
iness  in  the  License  Court,  tiie  upshot  of 
Iwhicii  was  tnat  the  accused  man  agreed 
to  accompany  the  detective  to  the  cell- 
room  of  City  Hall.  Here  his  lawyer,  hast- 
ily summoned,  met  him  and  obtained  bail. 

When  a  dozen  or  more  pupils  of  lh4 
Pennsylvania  Institution  for  the  Instruc- 
tion vt  the  Blind  ai)p<'ared  in  the  court- 
room there  were  many  exclamations  of 
sympathy.  With  one  e-xception  all  were 
rrvuch  undor  legal  age,  and  two  of  them, 
Charles  I'alenkilus.  LS  years  old.  and  How- 
ard Mullen,  of  the'  same  age.  declared 
that  they  h.id  purchased  beer  and  whisky' 
from  the  ostail)lif;hmer\t  of  Joseph  White- 
man,  J29-31  North  63d  .e-treet. 

Palenkitu.s,  who  is  totally  blind,  said  the 
[purchase  was  made  last  September,  when 
he  and  Mullen  entered  Whitemans  place 
for  a  glass  of  beer  apiece,  after  which 
they  bought  a  (luart  bottle  of  wlilsky 
to  regale  eight   more   boys,   all   blind   and 


Whiteman.  closely  crcraw-pxamincd  the  wit.-V 

ine.is  to  ascertain  liow  one  devoid  of  sightt 

ioould  po.'titively  swear  that  hp  had  hniighd 
the  beer  and  linuor  from   'Whitemnn's  sa^^ 

I  loon    instead    of    som';    other    ncighborlngj 

ihousp  of  refreshment.  But  with  an  elabo-j 
ration  of  detail  that  apparently Jmpressedj 
the  Court,  Palonkitus  descrlbed~the  route* 
followed  from  the  «;chool  to  the  saloon. 
Both  P.ilenkitus  and  Mullen  confes.<(ed  that; 
the.v  had  obf.iined  the  beer  and  liquor" 
iby   represpnting   themselves   to   be   of  age> 

|tn  the  niieKtioning  barkeeper. 

IDevoid  of  Sight,  They    Found   Saloon. 

I  Mr.  Brownley,  a  J_.av\-  and  Order  Society 
agent,  said  tnat  last  Wednesday  ne  had 
oallea  ou  Dr.  bdward  E.  Allen,  superin- 
tendent of  tne  institution,  who  placed  i.ii 
his  charge  trie  two  witnesses,  witn  the  in- 
tention of  discovering  it  they  could  find 
their  way  without  guidance  to  White- 
man's  saloon.  This  this  did,  continued 
the  agent,  wholly  without  suggestion,  al- 
though, owing  to  the  rough  condition  of 
the  street  and  extraneous  obstructions, 
Brownley  had  here  and  there  given  a  little 
assistance. 

^Doctor  Allen  testified   that  his  attention 
had  been  directed  to  the  matter  by  finding 

;onf  of  his  pupi.ls  drunk  the  morning  after 
the  purchase  of  the  quart  of  whisky.  He 
began  an  investigation  and  the  boys  con- 
fessed their  ■"spree." 

A  slngrular  witness  was  William  H.  Van 
L.one,  a  blind  broom  vender  patronized  by 
Whiteman.  He  said  that  on  Sunday  a 
man  named  Lester  called  upon  him,  said 
that  he  came  from  the  law  ofhcos  of 
Simpson  &  Brown  and  threatened  that  if 
he  went  on  tne  stand  and  testified  against 
Whiteman  his  character  would  be  attack- 
ed. As  there  secm.ed  no  reason  wh.V  Van 
Lone  should  be  called  by  either  remon- 
strants or  defendant  he  was  dismissed  in. 
short  order. 
"Your  boast  and  threat  has  been  every 

I  year  that  you'd  wipe  this  .saloon  out,  has 
it  not?"  demanded  Mr.  Yohn  of  the  Rev. 
Dr.   George  B.   Bell,  pastor  of  the  Patter- 

|son  Memorial  Presbyterian  Church,  who 
came  to  say  that  he  had  seen  an  intoxi- 
cated man  come  out  of  Whiteman's  once. 
"I  <lon't  recall  It,  but  I  might  have  said 
it,"  replied  Doctor  Bell. 
He  was  excused  from  the  witness  stand 

Iby  .Judge   Carr,    and   Whiteman's   counse! 


summoned  about  fifty  witnesses,  includ- 
ing sev-eral  policemen,  to  tes'tify  to  the 
good  character  of  the  accused  saloon- 
keeper, who  on  his  own  behalf  said  h>» 
had  been  in  the  business  29  years  and  had 
never  had  any  remonstrances  lod.o-ed 
against  him  except  from  the  "Gibboney 
people." 

Accused  of  Selling  to   Minors. 

Selling  liquor  to  minors  and  pormittipg 
disturliances  in  his  establishment  were 
charges  ini'orporatcd  into  the  romon- 
.strances  against  Chnrles  J.  Pfeiffer  north- 
eaiit  corner  of  Mascher  and  Somerset 
streets.  William  F.  Ford,  who  described 
himself  as  "a  common,  ordinary  machip- 
ist,"  and  who  is  employed  by  C.  J.  Dill  a 
manufacturer  of  machlnerv  in  the  vicin- 
lity,  was  the  principal  witness.  It  was  to 
■hiS  Industry,  which  he  denied  was  m- 
splred  by  his  employer,  that  the  names  of 
30  young  men  all  under  the  age  when  tip- 
pling becomes  legal  were  furnished  Mr 
Gibboney. 

Only  one  o?  the  boys,  however,  was  ir> 
the  courtroom.  He  gave  his  name  as  Rob- 
ert Shaw,  aged  17  years,  and  said  he  had 
bought  liquor  twice  in  Pfeiffer's  saloon 
The  other  boys  were  diligently  called,  but 
when  they  failed  to  respond  counsel  for 
the  defendant  produced  a  ragged  sheet  of 
paper  bearing  the  signatures  of  .six  of  the 
boys  exonerating  the  saloon  man. 

"So  this  is  the  reason  those  boys  are  not 
here?"  commented  Mr.  Gibboney.  "How 
many  of  them  did  vou  see"  and  tell  to  re- 
main away?" 

The  saloon  man  protested  that  he  had 
told  none  of  them  to  stay  away,  but  ac- 
knowledged he  hid  seen  the  boys  and  told 
them  "to  QO  as  they  pleased  about  com- 
ing." 

"I  want  those  boys  In  court,  and  it 
would  be  well  to  have  their  parents  here 
Mr.  Gibboney,"  .said  Judge  Carr,  and  the 
Law  and  Order  .secretary  said  he  would 
have  them  all  there  today. 

CounoUman  McKlnley  and  40  more  wlt- 
inessis  were  on  hand  to  testify  that  Pfeif- 
fer maintainetVan  orderly  place,  and  ex. 
[plained  one  charge  that  an  eight-year-old 
I'boy  had  been  scon  going  Into  the  place  by 
saying  that  during  the  baseball  season 
there  was  a  dally  score  card  put  up  in- 
side. 

"I  think  the  keeping  of  score  cards  ati 
the  end  of  a  bar  a  verv  reprehensible 
practice,"  announced  Judge  Staake.  "It 
would  be  all  well  enough  to  place  them  in? 
the  show  window^s.  blit  when  tfiey  are 
placed  In  the  bar  it  is  an  incentive  for  a 
man  to  enter  and  take  a  drinlt  as  com- 
pensation for  the  privilege  of  looiking  at 
them." 

Mrs.  Ella  Bonner  was  the  principal  re- 
monstrant itgainst  Julian  Zbytiuervski. 
2723  East  Somerset  street.  She  said  he? 
nusband  had  been  assaulted  so  brutally 
in  this  place — or,  at  least,  she  had  been  so 
informed — that  two  days  later  he  was 
found  dead  in  a  freight  car  on  the  Re'ad- 
ing  Railway.  This  case  was  continued 
until  today  owing  to  the  absence  of  im- 
portant witnesses. 

A  quick  dismissal  of  remonstrances  was 
recorded  in  the  -case  of  William  A.  Saxen- 
meyer,northwest  corner  of  Tenth  and  Tree 
streets,  when  a  witness  asserted  he  ha4 
been  assaulted  by  three  intoxicated  men. 
Mr.  Gibboney  produced  Policeman  Maule. 
of  the  2.5th  district,  to  tell  about  the 
arrest  of  two  of  the  assailants,  but  Maule 
said  the  arrest  was  in  a  different  case, 
ar.d  the  alleged  victim  of  the  assault  hav- 
ing griven  Saxenmeyer  an  excellent  reputa- 
tion Mr.  Gibboney  withdrew  his  remon- 
strance. 

Law  and  Order  Society  Agents  Brown- 
ley and  Damon  told  about  buying  seven 
'bottles  of  beer  f'^r  a  quarter  from  Giuseppe 
Taveni.  313  North  Simpson  street,  wherea- 
the  law  says  a  wholesale  dealer  canni" 
■sell   less  than   a  dozen   pint  bottles. 


Ar  OLZ)  ST.  STEPHEN'S 


..p 


r^anist  and  Chc'r  Leader  Observesj 
Anniversa_-7.  j 

Forty-thr^p  years  ago  today  a  yo:;ng| 
man  assumed  cliarg^  of  the  "rgan  at  old 
St.  Stephen's  P.  E.  Church,  Tenth  ?trpet, 
above  Chestnut.  He  was  siglitles'.  but 
an  accompMshPfl  nitisieian,  and  under  hlai 
manipulation  the  keyboard  communicated 
to  the  vibrant  pipe.',  producing  tones  that 
proved  the  blind  player  was  master  of  the 


--f'hotf  h-  Gu'e.unst 

rnoFESison  uaviu  jj.  wood 

organ.  A  new  instrument  has  supplanted 
the  cruder  organ  before  which  the  choir- 
m.Tsier  sat  more  than  two  .«core  years 
ago.  but  David  D.  Worid  still  presides 
over  the  clioir  and  org?n  lie  has  neveri 
seen,  with  a  toucii  as  delicate  and  ear 
as  acute  as  on  that  March  day  in  IS61 
when  he  succeeded  his  preceptor  in  the 
Tenth  .«treft  ilunch. 

Professor  Wotid's  hair  !ja.>5  whitened — 
he  is  71  years. old  now— but  the  cxeellcnce 
of  St.  Stephens  mu.<=ical  service  ha.s  never 
lessened.  Somf^  of  Dr.  WoocVs  own  com- 
pcsltion.'--— 1-e  ha.s  written  many  hymns, 
ar.tliem.'--.  Te  Peums.  choruses— have  been 
heard  at  St.  Stephen's  for  the  lirst  time, 
under  the  direction  of  their  author.  Mrs. 
Wood,  formerly  Miss  Alice  Burdeft.  an 
Ohio  b-'lle,  sings  the  second  soprar.o  parta' 
In  St.  Slephcn's  choir.  She  and  her  bus-, 
batid.  with  their  daughter.  resid»  at  X<i 
1713  I'ark  avcTiiie.  Dr.  Wood  wears  liij 
years  well  and  is  still  ar-tlve.  his-hlinc 
ness.  the  re^^ult  of  scarlet  fevor,  wh-j 
he  was  4  years  old.  lielng  hl.s  onh 
flrmity.      ''Ti.^ 


/A 
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'BLINDNESS  NO  B4R 
TO  ATtlLEHC  SKILL 

'erbrook  Institute  Learn  to 
im  and  Play  Water  Polo 
and  Base  Ba!l 


HAVE    NEW     INDOOR    POOL 


Out  at  Overbrook,  at  the  Pennsylvania 
Institute  for  Blind  Children,  another  won- 
der has  recently  been  added  to  the  long 
list  to  be  ascribed  to  modern,  scientific 
training  for  the  blind. 

A  swimming  pool  has  just  been  added  to , 
the  equipment  of  the  Institution  and  now,  I 
almost  any  day,  a  dozen  or  more  of  the  I 
older  pupils  may  be  seen,  splashing  about  I 
like  a  school  of  healthy  porpoises,  swim-  ' 
ming  as  well,  and,  apparently  enjoying 
themselves  fully  as  much  as  their  broth- 
ers who  possess  the  blessing  of  sight. 

Not  only  this,  but  the  game  of  water 
polo  has  recently  been  introduced,  and  the 
institution  now  possesses  several  teams 
which  bid  fair  soon  to  become  fully  able 
to  cope  with  the  best  of  our  club  and  col- 
lege organiiations  in  the  strenuous  water 
sport. 

A  few  years  ago  this  accomplishment 
would  have  been  incredible. 

Every  one  can  remember  the  wonder 
created  by  the-  achl'^vements  of  Helen 
Kellar,    and    f  ■  i   of   surprise  and 

even  incredulii  ,ich  the  announce- 

ment  of   tier  iments,     and     her 

successful  graduation  from  Vaissar  College. 
Was    received. 

"The  ret'illar  s  liolH.'tio  curriculum  at  Ov- 
*■■"'"'  •  s     of     Instruction 

^•^r;  sued  by  Miss  Kel- 

'*'■•.■  ,  .  ry  much  attention 

to  the  -.vo'.k.  or  c\lu  ;o  the  much  greater 
wonders  that  have  been  performed  in  the 
physical  edi.'  :.ii..i,  of  the  blind. 

It?    the  .  nt    of    Physical     Edu- 

cation, tl.  ::g  pool  is  indeed  quite 

a    !iii::»:tr  .I'-k      and      £r\-ntn;^siii?n 

f-' 

1  .     •    i    :  -     ....    .....;u.- 

tlons  of  ii.u  blind  piaytrk 

It  may  not  seem  remark«bl<.  that  blind 
athletes  should  be  able  to  run  or  jump  a» 
well  as  if  they  could  see.  but  that  thev 
should  be  able  to  plav  foot  ball  uavors  of 
necromancy,   and  >  ■      ■    -..r  the  slght- 

lesH  seems  a  flat   i  rv 


BLIND  PLA 


BALI.. 


It  la  a  fact,  however,  that  all  these 
games  are  played  at  the  Institution,  Jn- 
?=!?**•♦  V-  '°°'  ,''*"•  *°  ''hich  the  blind 
'*Kf  ^u®  remarki^bly  well.  It  Is  quite  pos- , 
srbie  that  the  best  of  their  teams  would 
greatly  surprise  most  seeing  teams  of 
th'ir  age  and   weight. 

r„^r;''''i.^."   iy   ^^r  *'"""   presents  rather 
c"at[on;!"I'h7se'"  "^'"'^    '"°'*"»- 

-.w^.t   ^Tf  .''  ■»    »oft    ball, 

,    ■    ■,'-  ,*^'K"t   Iniues   m    aia meter,   and    the 
'         i    bat. 

pitcher  and  catcher  of  the  opro..ilnr- 
-^.....s  mus-  ^,  =s  sight  to  some  . 


BLIND   BOYS   SHOW  ATHLETIC   PEOWESS 

At  the  Pennsylvania  Institute  at  Overbrook  the  boys  are  taught  to  swim  and 
play  base  ball  and  foot  ball.  In  one  oi  the  etchings  a  group  of  blind  boys  is  seen 
playing  water  polo,  while  in  another,  one  of  the  sightless  lads  is  shown  going 
down  the  sliding  board  into  the  pool.  The  upper  picture  shows  a  corner  of  the  in- 
stitution and  the  gardens. 


I  The  batter  stands  facing  the  plate,  with 
bat  extended,  which  the  pitcher  endeavors 
to  hit.  If  he  misses  it  the  ball  Is  caught  by 
the  catcher,  who  sits  on  the  ground  at 
some  distance  behind  the  batter.  If  he 
hits  It,  the  batter  runs  to  first  base.where 
the  baseman,  who  may  be  entirely  sight- 
less, sits  with  arms  and  legs  extended. 
If  the  ball  arrives  before  the  runner,  and 
Is  gathered  in  trimphantly  by  any  of  the 
baseman's  extended  limbs,  the  batter  Is 
out. 

The  system  of  "hits,"  "runs,"  "assists," 
"put-outs,"  "errors,"  etc.,  has  not  yet 
quite  reached  the  scientific  standards  of 
the  professional  leagues,  but  the  game 
was  designed  merely  as  a  recreation  and 
this  purpose   it  abundantly  fulfills. 

After  the  complex  tasks  of  teaching  a 
blind  boy  to  play  base  ball,  the  mere 
teaching  him  to  swim  would  seem  to  pre- 
sent few  difficulties. 

The  swimming  pool,  however,  fills  a 
long-felt  want  in  the  equipment  of  the 
institution. 

•■  There  is  a  story  of  Ridpath,  the  great 
'historian,  to  the  effect  that  when  asked 
IwhC  in  his  opinion,  was  the  bravest  men 


In  the  world's  history,  he  responded  that 
to  his  mind,  the  greatest  heroes  and  the 
most  reckless  adventurers  in  the  annals  of 
mankind  could  not  compare  in  courage  to 
the  imaginative  blind  man  who  dares  to 
take  a  sea  voyage. 

This  apprehensiveness  and  timidity  of 
the  blind,  although  to  some  extent  very 
real,  is  not  nearly  so  great  as  one  who 
can  see  would  imagine.  Particularly  s 
this  true,  with  those  who  have  been  a> 
ways  bliiid. 

Indeed,  if  anything  could  strengthrt^, 
the  theory  of  evolution  and  automatic 
compensation,  it  would  be  the  sight  of 
these  blind  boys,  running,  jumping,  diving 
and  swimming,  never  pausing  to  hesitate 
or  feel  their  way. 

It  Is  the  firm  belief  of  the  educators 
at  Overbrook  that  by  gradual  improve- 
ment of  educational  facilities  for  the  blind 
and  by  the  increased  understanding  of 
their  needs  and  limitations,  blind  men  will 
come  to  be  able  to  do  anything  that  see- 
ing men  can  do,  at  least,  as  well,  and 
probably  better,  by  reason  of  the  great 
mental  strength  and  concentration  gained 
in  the  struggle  with  their  ailment. 


T? 
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Forty-three  yfars  ago  a  young  man 
the   organ   at   old 


assiimedlchpDlji  of  1 
Sta^pj^eA/  P.  E.  Church.  Tenth 
street  fcibove  Chestnut.  He  was^j^gjit- 
lesa^  put  an  accomplished  musician.  1 
-■jV  new  instrument  has  supplanted 
tlie*  Cruder  organ  before  which  the 
choirmaster  sat  more  than  two  score 
years  ago,  but  David  D.  Wood  still 
presides  over  the  choir  and  organ 
with  a  touch  as  delicate  and  ear  aSj 
acute  as  on  that  March  day  in  1864 
when  lie  succeeded  his  preceptor  in 
the  Tenth  street  church. 

Professor  Wood's  hair  has  whitened — 
he  Is  71  years  old  now — but  the  ex- 1 
cellence  in  St.  Stephen's  musical  ser- 
vice has  never  lessened.  Some  of  Dr. 
"Wood's  own  compositions — he  has 
written  many  hymns,  anthems,  Te 
Deums,  choruses— have  been  heard  at 
St.  Stephen's  for  the  first  time,  un- 
der the  direction  of  their  author. 

Mrs.  Wood,  formerly  Miss  Alice] 
Burdett,  sings  the  second  contralto 
parts  in  St.  Stephen's  choir.  She  and 
her  husband,  witli  their  daughter,  re- 
side together.  Dr.  Wood  wears  his 
years  well  and  is  still  as  enthusiastic 
In  his  love  for  music  as  ever. 

Thanks  to  him,  many  classic  works 
have   been    heard    in    Philadelphia. 


Pkuca^..  Pa/.  ,    KortW    ft-yv\e.v  ^o3»n  ■ 
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BLIND  BOYS  DELIGHT 
IN  SWIilMING  POOLi 

Pupils    at   Overbrook    Institution^ 
Take  to  Water  Like 

Ducks.  V 


QUICK  AT  LEARNING  ART 


They  take  as  naturally  to  the  water  as 
do  ducks,  the  boys  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Institution  for  Instruction  of  the  Blind,  at 
Overbrook.  The  girls  are  a  bit  more  cau-; 
tious,  being  content  to  learn  slowly.  But 
the  boys  pitch  right  into  the  deep  part  olj 
the  new  pool  and  bob  up  josously  as  any] 
lads  with  sight.  ^y_ 

It  was  opened  recehtly,  and  since  t|en  i 
It  has  been  a  hard  matter  to  keep  the 
boys  out  of  the  water.  It  Isn't  ex- 
actly hot  water,  but  pretty  near  It,  be- 
ing rendered  lukewarm  by  a  system  of 
pipes  encircling  the  tank.  Thus  at  a 
comparatively  small  expense  the  building 


and  the"  pool  are  rendered  habitable  in  the! 
coldest  weather. 

The  new  venture  has  been  installedl 
under  the  direction  of  Superintendent  E. 
E.  Ali'en,  and  has  already  more  than  ful-' 
filled  expecta/tions.  Mr.  Allen  predicts 
that  within  a i  couple  of  months,  at  the 
present  rate,  'nearly  all  the  boys  will 
have- icamed  tfn- s■w^.m  without  the  special' 
instructors  at  first  thought  necessary. 

Girls  and  boj^-s  are  admitted  to  the  pool 
at  different  times,  each  in  charge  of  two 
of  their  regulj^r  instructors  or  caretakers. 
The  pool  Is  25  by  55  feet,  ranging  ll)) 
depth  from  3  feet  to  6  feet  6  Inches.  Ther^ 
Is  to  be  at  the  deep?r  end  a  long  sliding 
chute  that  will  enable  the  youngsters  tc 
slip  into  the  water  without  danger  of 
falling,  as  there  would  be  from  a  sliding 
board. 

i;  Totally  Blind  Learn  Quickest. 
-Most  unexpectedly,  several  lads  who  are 
totally  blind  have  already  advanced  rap- 
idly as  swimmers  beyond  comrades  who 
cau  see  slightly.  It  Is  believed  that  tha 
latter  can  see  just  enough  to  make  thcnJ 
afraid  of  the  water.  The  totally  blind 
ones  just  pitch  In  and  grope  their  way  to 
the  smooth  porcelain  brick  "bank,"  the 
corners  of  which  are  rounded,  so  as  to 
prevent  injury. 

Extrclse  is  the  chief  object  of  the  In- 
troduction of  the  swimming  pool.  It  Is 
conceded  that  a  blind  person  never  coulr* 
be  safe  swimming  in  strange  waters,  a, 
they  are  even  groping  their  way  alon. 
strange  thoroughfares.  They  could  no 
be  certain  of  avoiding  obstacles  even  with 
the   most   slow  and   cautious  stroke. 

But  In  the  pool  just  Installed  It  is  all 
smooth  sailing,  so  to  say,  except  for 
avoiding  the  other  swimmers,  which  Is 
done  for  the;  most  p-art  In  a  manner  that 
suggests  second   sight. 

Blind  persons,  young  and  old,  are  noted 
for  their  cheerfulness,  whether  at  work 
oJ*  play,  but  never  could  any  be  more 
Joyous  than  there  youngsters  disporting 
themselves  in   the  clear   water. 

rienty  of  Volunteei-s. 

When  Mr.  Allen  called  for  volunteers 
to  accommodate  the  photographer,  who 
had  arrived  while  the  pool  was  unoccu- 
pied, they  all  wanted  to  leave  work  and 
study  and  pitch  right  in. 

.MoFt  of  them  were  content  with  kick- 
ing about  in  the  shallower  half  of  thc 
pool,  however,  and  didn't  care  to  risk  the 
otlier  end.  Had  they  possessed  thrlr 
si^ht  to  the  extent  of  seeing  the  prowess 
of  .<;evoral  totally  blind  ones  in  the  deep 
water  thoy  doubtless  would  have  been 
"dared"   to  follow  their  example. 

It  is  likely  that  to  hasten  the  Instruc- 
tion, and  thus  render  the  safety  of  the 
youngsters  greater,  poles  and  ropes  witft 
belt.i  attached  will  be  used  in  addition  ti 
the  life-preservers  now  placed  on  tl^ 
younger  ><nd  less   venturesome  ones. 

Within  i\  few  weeks  there  will  be  addel 
In  tlie  remainder  of  the  new  swimmlnl 
pool  building  11  bowling  alloy,  which,  at 
though  designed  chiefly  for  Instructor 
end  attendants,  will  also  be  open 
pupils. 


/^eddy  for  <3  p/ana^e 


BLIND    BOYS    LEARNING    TO    SWIM 
The  lads  out  at  the  Pennsylvania  Institution   for  the   Instruction  of  the   _ 

iat  Overbrook   for  the   most   part   take    to   the  water   in   their   new   swimming   pool 

'like  ducks.  Unexpectedly,  those  who  are  sightless  do  not  show  as  much  fear  ai3 
do  many  of  those  who  can  see  slightly.  Superintendent  Allen,  who  has  been  fronti' 
the  first  an   advocate  of   this   innovation,  believes  that  most  of  the  bovs  and  many 

lof  the  girls  will  be  swimmers  within  a  couple  of  months  without  the' necessity  oif 
employing  special  mstructors.  Boys  and  girls  are  admitted  to  the  pool  at  dif- 
ferent times,  and  two  teachers  or  attendants  are  always  on  hand  to  see  to  their 

I  safety.  ..._„  ^____A 
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PMDFOil[nBiOOK 

Miss  Edna  Gantt  Wiil  Use  Glee 
Club  to  Help  ^Church  in  Nar- 
berth 


NARBEHTH,  Pa.,  April  1— For  the 
benefit  of  the  debt  fund  of  the  Nar- 
berth  Presbyterian  Church,  Miss  Edna 
Gantt  has  arranged  something  unusual 
in  the  form  of  a  musicale  next  Friday 
night,  for  all  of  these  who  will  take  part 
are  members  of  the  Glee  Club  of  the 
School  for  the  Blind  at  Overorook. 
Every  number  on  the  program  will  be 
contributed  by  the  students,  who  have 
a  leader  and  accompanist  from  their 
school. 
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BLIND  STUDENTS  ENTERTAIN 


Narberth    Prejtyterian   Church    Benefits 
by'toncert  Tonight. 


V 


reduce  the  debt  of  the  Nar-' 
Bbyterian  Church.  Miss  Edna 
arranged  something  iinupual  In 
of  an  entertainment  which  will 
the  church  tonight.  All  who 
will"  t.ike  part  will  be  students  from  the 
Bchool  for  the  Blind,  at  Overhrook. 

There  will  be  musical  numbers,  recita- 
lions  and  also  a  demonstration  by  the  stu- 
■ents  of  the  manner  In  which  they  read. 
p\-ery  number  will  be  given  by  the  stu- 
pents.  who  have  their  own  leader  and  ac- 
fcompanlst.   also   sttidents   at   the   school. 

Patronesses  for  the  affair  are  Mrs.  Rob- 
ert   L.    Beattv.    Mrs.    Charles    N.    Beddall, 
Mrs.    J.    George    Bvicher.      Mrs.      John      B. 
Caldwell.     Mrs.    .1.     Berg    Esenwein.     Mi 
John  Gantt.    Mrs.   WiJliam   Hackett.   Mr 
John   S.    Kreib<'l.   Mrs.   A.      J.      lx)0?.    Mil 
Marv  J.  Jlarvelle.  Mrs.  William  I^.  Owen! 
Mr*.'  Fred  T>.  Ro»e.  Mrs.  Walter  Ross.  Mrj 
V\'illinm    Selfridge.    Mrs.    Jahii-E:.    SibbU 
and  Mrs.  V.illiam  TVilliams.'" 

After  the  rntprtalnment  there  will  he  , 
reception  to  the  slurteiits,  at  which  MrS 
J  (J.  Bucher.  Mrs.  John  Oaiitt.  hiuI  Mr| 
^Jfilliam  I^.  Owens  will  receive  the  giiegj 


lent  by  tl^e  Blind. 
^  ^itlT'^  view  to  cuttiiig  HUwu  liie 
debt  of  the  Xarberth  Presbyteriai^ 
Church,  Miss  Edna  Gantt  has  arranfc-l 
ed  something  unusual  in  the  form  oi 
an  entertainment,  which  will  be  given! 
in  the  church  to-night.  All  who  will 
take  part  will  be  students  from  the 
School  for  the  Blind,  at  Overbrook. 

There  will  be  musical  numbers,  rec- 
itations and  also  a  demonstration  by 
the  students  of  the  manner  in  which 
they  read.  Every  number  will  be  given 
by  the  students,  who  have  their  own 
leader  and  accompanist,  who  are  also 
\Btudents  at  the  school. 


Pki-La,dL&U|nH.i,*^,  Pd^..  Xi-ccL^c-TT- 
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fiouse     Comrtiittee     Indorses  Applica- 
tion* of   Institutions. 

HARftlSBURG.  April  15.— Favorable  re- 
port* w«re  made  tonight  by  tho  House 
ODolinittee  on  Appropriations  upon  a  large 
number  of  appropriation  bills. 

Among:  the  bills  reported  wers  th«  fol- 
lowing: 

PHIL^''  A.  —  Peniwylvanta      Instltut* 

•-rilMti  Horns   for   Incurab:p«.    (46,- 

X>0;    j5Tii.  i;,:t3j,    JHCXO:    Vf nrsylvanla 

instltuta    iCi  '  ,..-....,.      .-    .,. 

ilaston    Hobi. 
m,000;   Boci. 

•Ity,    110,000 ^.       _    .     -    .  .       .       ■     >. 

Sanitarium  AmixUUuu,  Silwj,  NiZirur.e  iU-.m*. 
110.000.  St.  thrl»U)pher-B  Ho»p;tai.  tSO.OOO; 
l«amen'i  Friend  Socleiy.  flOOO,  St-  John'*  Or- 
phan Asylum.  IT500.  I^>ln«-ln  Charity  Hoepltal. 
J2O.O00;  West  Phllaflflphia  Home  (or  lnfanti>, 
itfOOO;  Home  for  Old  l-«dle»  »70O0;  West  Phila- 
delphia Ho«pluU  for  \\onien,  $10,000;  E:a8iern 
Penitentiary.  lieS.il.t  AG:  St.  Vincents  Ho»- 
I'ital.  llO.lloO;  St.  Mary'a  Hoepltal.  ».1O.O0O: 
Midnight  MItaion.  tSuOO:  Gynecean  IlofpHal. 
»23,000;  Home  for  Ased  VeteraoB  -• 
J23.O0O;   Wills  Eye  Hospital,   JTO.Oi"  » 

Southern     Homeopatlilc    Hoepltal      ; 

retaon     Hospllal.     SI2.S00;     BVlends      r 

Chjlar<?n,  t+iiOO;  Glens  Mills  House  ot  Refuaa. 
$333.OCi0;  Working  Home  lor  Blind  Men.  ».1.S,O0il; 
Eawyn  Training  School  for  Feeble-minded. 
$270,000. 

SCRAkTON— Hahnemann  Hoepltal,  J.W.OOO; 
Pennsylvania  Oral  School,  (62,800:  ScrantoB 
Hospital,    |IW,87874. 

I,ANC.A.STIlIt.— Home  for  FriendleM  Chil- 
dren, *10, 000. 

PITTS  in.' KG.  -Pennsylvania  Institution  for 
Blind.  »W3,20«:  Home  for  Aaed  and  Inflrm  (~o!. 
orcd  Women,  $4000;  Curtis  Home.  $«30<):  R<-*e- 
11a  Hospital.  $.10,000;  Ht.  Joseph' s  Hospital, 
$20,000:     Hospital    for    (?hlMren.     $:H^.OOO;     AUe- 

fh»r.y   Averv  Trade  St-hn<5l.    JtT.SOO:    Wllklnsburs 
nptimtlon  for  Deaf  ami  Uniib.  $ll«,OtX);  West- 
em  PHnJtentlary.  $214,210  ;i'i. 
HT::TIN'GD0V.— Stat«    H»formBlorv.$?l7,69«. 
HA.XLCTON-.— Btnt*    I'nspi'a!.   $••.%. :W0. 
APHL.\.vr>— Ashland  V.-n'-r'.    »!sT,:^tV>, 
MonOANZ^.  — Reforr.  -      -     -r 

KASTON.^-Ka^l.m     I?  Horn* 

for  Wcir.c-n     f-'iMI:    Hon  $.VX>0. 

PH>)K.\lXVIi,LJ3.  —  ri.   , ,  ...spltal. 

$i.';,ocvi 

CARI.ISl^E.— Todd  Hoapltal,  $B<XK>. 

LEH.\NON  — Good  Samaritan  Hospital.  $!«,- 
500. 

H.fRRISPURG— Children's  Induttrlal  Home. 
$6000:  ."Svlvnn  Holrhts  Home.  »,iOrii:  Pree  Kln- 
dere-'-''"     '"•"i" 

■v-  .  <.    .-.,: 

H'  s 

Hon  ■      --.  ■-         "  i^ii--,     '      1'    -    .  -  ,      V-,-,  .aki 


MUSICAL    AMERICA 


April  20,  1907 


Chorus  of  Blind  Singers  Gives  Notable 

Performances  of  ttie  Great  Oratorios 


How   Students   in   Pennsylvania   Institution   Study   Music  by  the  Braille  System — David  D.  Wood 
the   Veteran  Director  of  Choir — Entertain  Visitors  With  Their  Work. 


CHORUS  OF  THE  PENNSYLVANIA  INSTITUTION  FOR  THE  BLIND 
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Compliments                      of      the 
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Vennsijlvania                        School            for      ihc 
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Facsimile  of  Braille  Writing,  Written  by  Student  in  the  Pennsylvania  Institution  for  the  Blind 

Philadelphia,  April  15.— One  of  the 
most  important  studies  in  the  curriculum 
of  the  Pennsylvania  Institution  for  the 
Blind,  at  Overbrook,  near  this  city,  is  mu- 
sic and  it  is  fortunate  that  its  direction 
is  in  the  hands  of  so'  capable  an  instructor 
as  David  D.  Wood,  whose  connection  with 
the  institution  has  covered  the  long  per- 
iod of  sixty-three  years.  For  many  years 
visitors  have  been  delighted  with  the  re- 
sults of  the  work  done  in  this  department, 
but  it  has  been  only  recently  that  it  has 
reached  a   wider  scope. 

About  five  years  ago  Mr,  Wood  con- 
ceived the  idea  of  forming  a  picked  chorus 
for  the  study  of  oratorio  and  the  more  am- 
bitious classical  compositions.  By  a  care- 
ful process  of  elimination  he  gathered  a 
chorus  of  about  sixty  and  started  on  the 
preparation  of  Mendelssohn's  "Hymn  of 
Praise."  This  meant  many  months  of  hard 
laborious  work,  as  may  be  well  understood 
by  a  brief  description  of  the  method. 

Paradoxical  as  it  sounds,  the  teaching  in 
the  school  is  conducted  upon  the  Galin- 
Cheve  method  of  sight  singing,  the  Zoban- 
aky  text  book  printed  in  the  Braille  no- 
tation being  used.  In  teaching  the  cho- 
rus the  music  of  the  different  parts  is  dic- 
tated by  the  music  reader  from  the  or- 
dinary score  to  the  sopranos,  altos,  tenors, 
and  basses,  and  written  down  by  them  in 
the  Braille  music  code.  This  is  composed 
of  various  combinations  of  six  dots  in- 
dented upon  paper  with  a  blunt  awl-shaped 
instrument,  so  that  the  raised  dot  can  be 
felt  by  the  fingers.  For  this  purpose  an 
ingenious  apparatus  called  the  "Braille" 
slate  is  used.  When  a  piece  of  music 
is  to  be  translated  into  Braille  the  name 
of  the  selection  is  given,  the  name  of 
the  composer,  the  movement,  key,  time, 
and  any  expression  marks  necessary.  Then 
a  "paragraph"  eight  or  sixteen  measures 
r.f  the  right  hand  is  dictated,  followed 
by  the  corresponding  measures  of  the  left 
hand.  In  this  way  the  student  commences 
upon  the  vital  part  of  memorizing  the  mu- 
sic. 

At  rehearsal  the  members  assemble  with 
their  parts  in  their  hands  to  be  drilled 
bv   Mr.   Wood. 

He  reads  a  line,,  also  from  embossed 
print,  and  the  pupils  following  the  music 
with  their  fingers  are  drilled  like  an  or- 
dinary chorus.  So  retentive  are  their 
memories  that  after  a  very  few  rehearsals 
the  embossed  parts  are  dispensed  with. 

The  result  of  the  study  of  the  "Hymn 
of  Praise"  was  such  as  to  surprise  and 
delight  the  authorities  and  a  public  concert 
was  given  which  evoked  unstinted  praise 
from  press  and  people  alike.  The  next 
work  produced  was  Haydn's  "Seasons,"  a 
work  of  considerable  intricacies,  involving 
the   memorizing   of   very   many  cues. 


DAVID  D.  WOOD 
Director   of   the   Chorus   in   the   Pennsylvania 
Institution  For    the  Blind   and  a  Musician 
of  Versatile  Gifts 

During  the  past  Winter  "Judas  Macca- 
beus" was  given,  when,  as  noted  at  the 
lime  in  Musical  America,  the  chorus 
added  to  its  previous  reputation.  The  cho- 
ruses are  rehearsed  in  the  large  auditor- 
ium of  the  institution  which  possesses  al- 
most  perfect   acoustic   properties. 

David  D.  Wood  was  born  in  1838  in  the 
outskirts  of  the  then  pioneer  district 
of  Pittsburg.  When  three  years  of  age 
he  became  totally  blind  and  at  the 
age  of  six  was  placed  in  the  School  for  the 
Blind  at  Philadelphia.  At  eight  years  of 
age  he  had,  without  any  instruction  at  all, 
mastered  the  flute,  and  soon  became  the 
flute  player  in  the  school  orchestra.  Ac- 
quiring a  smattering  of  theoretic  knowl- 
edge, he  soon  added  the  violin  and  piano  to 
his  other  musica?  "studies,  becoming  at  the 
age  of  ten  fairly  proficient  in  three  instru- 
ments without  having  received  a  single  spe- 
cial lesson.  I 
In  1864  he  became  organist  at  St.  Ste- 
phen's Protestant  Episcopal  Church  in 
Philadelphia,  and  in  1870  added  the  duties 
oi  choirmaster.  This  position  he  still  holds 
to-day.                                                 A.  H.  E. 
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lOverbrook  and  Baltimore 
Schools  Will  Compare 
Athletic  Records 


A  ;, 


jfSightless  Boys  Have    Made  Mari<s 
That    Nearly    Equal     Those 
Best  Athletes 


OT 


What  ivill  probably  be  the  first  dual 
track  athlplic  meet  ever  held  bstween 
two  schools  for  the  blind,  will  occur  next 
Saturday  when  the  Overbrooic  School  for 
the  Blind  will  contest  by  telcgraidi  with 
their  ri\al<  in  Baltimore. 

Although  unable  to  see  a  step  that  they 
take  100  blind  boys  in  running  suits  at 
the  two  schools  will  fight  for  victory  in 
the  i^ame  heart. -brealdng  struggles  as  the 
collegians  do  in  the  big  intercollegiate 
meet. 

Nearly  a  dozen  sightles.?  contestant? 
will  toe  the  line  for  the  100-yard  dash. 
and  at  the  pistol  crack  will  go  tearing 
down  the  cinder  path  straining  every 
muscle  to  cross  the  tape  first.  In  danger 
of  hurting  themselves  by  falls,  yet  scorn- 
ing all  fear,  the  blind  athletes  run  about 
the  field  as  agilely  as  though  they  could 
see  evei\v  inch  of  ground  their  feet 
traversed.  ^ 

Quick  to  learn  through  their  other 
senses  the  boys  at  the  two  schools  have 
become  excellent  athletes,  and  so  well 
trained  are  they  that  their  lack  of  sight 
seems  to  handicap  them  very  little.  In 
throwing  the  hammer,  discus  and  base 
ball  and  putting  the  shot  the  instructors 
have  to  tell  them  what  distance  they 
made,  but  in  all  the  other  events  the 
boys  run  them  off  unassisted. 

Held  Sports  Last  Year 

Last  year  the  Overbrook  institution 
held  its  first  annual  field  meet  and  it  was 
so  successful  that  it  was  decided  to  chal- 
lenge the  Baltimore  School  for  the  Blind. 

Tlie  two  schools  will  run  off  the  same 
program  of  events  at  the  same  time  in 
each  city.  As  soon  as  a  Baltimore  blind 
school  athlete  wins  an  event  his  record 
will  be  telegraphed  to  Overbrook  and 
vice  versa  until  the  whole  program  is 
finished.  Then  the  school  which  has  won 
the  larger  total  of  points  will  be  declared 
the  victor. 

Next  year  the  two  schools  hope  to  meet 
each  other  on  the  same  field. 

On  the  list  for  next  Saturday  are  the 
^100  yards  dash,  one-quarter  mile  walk, 
Ihigh   jump,   running  and  standing   broad 


jump,  putting  the  shot,  throwing  the 
hammer,  discus  and  base  ball,  and  thil 
hop,  step  and  jumi).  I>ast  year  the  winl 
ner  did  the  100  yards  dash  in  12  sect 
onds,  while  he  put  the  shot  84  feet.  1 
Physical  Director  Vandewalker  has  thel 
Overbrook  boys  in  splendid  trim  and  they! 
expect  to  walk  away  from  their  antag- 
onists. Their  records  compare  favorably'' 
viith  those  established  by  most  prepara-i 
tory  schools.  j 
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Overbrook  and  Baltimore  Schools  Win^ 
Compari»  fvthletic  Records.  * 

A  uniqiie  »tt^eHc  meet  will  be  held  nexti 
SaturdajiJ  by  telegraph  between  the  Over- 
brook School  for  the  Blind  and  their| 
riva;tt  In  Baltimore.  | 

Nearly  a  dozen  sightless  contestantsi 
will  toe  the  lino  for  the  100-yard  dash, 
and  at  the  pistol  crack  will  go  tearing 
down  the  cinder  path  straining  every  mus» 
cle  to  cross  the  tape  first.  In  danger  of 
hurting  themselves  by  falls,  yet  scorn- 
ing all  fear,  the  blind  athletes  run  as 
though  they  could  see  every  inch  of 
ground   their   feet   traversed. 

Quick  to  learn  through  theiri  other 
senses  the  boys  at  the  two  schools  have 
become  excellent  athletes,  and  so  well 
trained  are  they  that  their  lack  of  sight 
seems  to  handicap  them  very  little.  In 
throwing  tlie  hammer,  discus  and  base  ball 
and  putting  the  shot  the  instructors  have 
to  tell  them  what  distance  they  made,  but 
In  all  the  other  ex-ents  the  boys  run  them 
off  unassisted. 

Last  year  the  Overbrook  institution  held 
fits  first  annual  field  meet,  and  it  was 
so  successful  that  it  w^as  decided  to  chal- 
lenge the  Baltimore  School  for  the  Blind. 
The  two  schools  will  run  off  the  same 
program  of  events  at  the  same  time  In  each 
city.  As  soon  as  a  Baltimore  blind  school 
athlete  wins  an  event  his  record  will  be 
telegraphed  to  Overbrook  and  vice  versa 
until  the  whole  program  is  finished.  Then 
the  school  which  has  won  the  larger  to- 
tal of  points  will  be  declared  the  victor. 
Next  year  the  two  schools  hope  to  meet 
each  other  on  the  same  field. 

On  the  list  for  next  Saturday  are  the 
100  yards  dash,  one-quarter  mile  walk, 
high  jump,  running  and  standing  broad 
jump,  putting  the  shot,  throwing  the  ham- 
mer, discus  and  base  ball,  and  the  hop, 
step  and  jump.  Last  year  the  winner  did 
the  lot)  yards  dash  in  twelve  seconds, 
iwhile  iK'tiut  the  shot  84  feet.  ..»-' 
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students  of  the  Overbrook  School  for  the 
Blind  yesterday  afternoon.  Althouirh 
the  boys  are  unable  to  ,see  each  other, 
competition  of  the  keeue.<<t  sort  marked 
the  contests,  and  iu  the  90  yards'  dash 
the  contestants  ran  a  dead  heat.  The 
new  figures  set  by  the  blind  athletes  are 
remarkable   when  compared   with   those 


of  runners  not  Uandicapped  by  blind- 
uess.  especiiilly  as  the  boys  who  com- 
peted are  several  years  younger  than 
the  ordinary  schoolboy  athlete.  At  the 
conclusion  of  the  outdoor  sports  the 
boysfrave  an  exhibition  in  the  swimming 
pool  of  high  and  fancy  diving  and  other 
Aquatic  sports.  I 

'  It  was  intended  to  hold  a  dual  trackj 
meet  between  the  Overbrook  School  and 
the  Maryland  School  for  the  Blind,  of 
Baltimore.  The  athletes  of  the  two 
schools  were  to  compete  simultaneously 
in  this  city  and  in  Baltimore,  and  the  re- 
sults telegraphed  immediately  after  each 
event  and  compared.  After  the  games 
had  started  at  Overbrook  word  was  re- 
ceived from  Baltimore  that  it  was  rain- 
ing there  and  the  contests  would  be  i)ORt- 
poned  until  Monday.  The  final  heats  of; 
some  of  the  events  at  Overbrook  will' 
also  be  run  off  to-morrow.  i 

The  performance  of  INfathew  Dunn 
were  the  feature  of  the  sports.  He  led 
in  putting  the  shot,  with  ;!0  feet  n 
inches;  captured  the  standing  broad 
jump,  with  a  leap  of  8  feet  llVi  inches; 
took  first  place  in  the  hop,  step  and 
jump,  covering  '27>  feet;  won  the  hammer- 
throwing  contest,  with  70  feet  2  inches 
to  his  credit;  tied  for  first  place  in  the 
90-yard  dash  in  the  fast  time  of  10  4-.0 
seconds,  and  was  second  in  the  standing 
high  jump,  with  'A  feet  0  inches.  Clar- 
ence Alexander,  Walter  Paczkowskj  and 
Humbert  Catto  also  showed  up  in  fine 
form.  The  results  of  the  contests  were 
as  follows:  1 

NlnciT-rnrd  dash— Tie   for  first   place  be- 
tween   Mnthew    Dunn    and    Clarence    A'ei- 
andrr:    Longneokcr.   second:   Wliltesell   and' 
Clausser  tied  lor  third.     Time,   10  4-3  sec- ; 
ends. 

Standing  hrond  jump— Won  by  Dunn.  .S 
feet  llVj  inches:  Alexander,  S  foot  R'i 
lnci-iv>s:  Siullln,  8  feet  4  IntLes:  Whitcsell' 
8  feet  .■{  inches;  Seibert,  and  Klchcnbcreer, 
tie  for  fifth  with  7  ffet.  10  inches. 

440  yards  n.n-  Won  liy  David  Shei-ioek, 
in  1  minute  10  A'.  sccond«;  Hcni-y  Ktchen-' 
berger.  1  minute  2,')  2-.')  seofuids;  Edward, 
Henshaw,   1  minute  .'JO  seconds. 

Throwing  the  baseball— Wop.  bv  Pacz- 
koxvskl.  10.5.  feet:  Francis  Pass,  1,^  feet 
and    Donn.    125   feet. 

Hop.  step  and  lump— Won  by  Dunn.  25 
feet;  Clarence  Alexander,  2S  feet  I'i 
Inches,   and    lyongrccker.   22   feet   7    Inches. 

Standing  hieh  Jami) — W(.n  by  Alexander. 
3  feet  11  inches:  Dunn  and  Hn'i-'han,  3i 
feet.  6  in<-lies,  tied  for  scocnd;  S^lbert.  -3 
feet  .5  Inctes    ai>d  Shliiock,  ;:i  feet.  2  inches. 

Puttipe  _  the  12-pound  shot  Won  by' 
Dnim.  .'^)  feet  .">  inches;  Pnczkowski.  24 
feet  li  inches;  Alexander,  2.3  leet  11  inches: 
Blllstein,  20  feet  7  inches,  and  Cvitts.  lOj 
feel    ')   inches.  J 

Throwing  the  12-poimd  hnnimer— Won  vf 
Danm,  7(i  feet  2  Inches;  Alexander.  70  feet 
2  inches;  Waller  Pac'.kowskI,  58  feet  l" 
Inches. 

The  officials  of  the  meet  were:  E.  E. 
Allen,  referee:  A.  G.  Caugill,  starter;' 
Clarence  E.  Van  Dewalder,  judge,  ani| 
Charles   Latimer,  clerk  of  course.  M 


D  STUDENTS 

IN  ATHLETIC  MEET 


p)LIND  STUDENTS 


yjf  the  Overbrooik  School  for  the  Blind  andj 
the  Bait iTOore  School  for  the  Blind.  I 

Jumping  and  running,  putting-  the  shot 
and  ht  mner  throwhug  were  tatoen  paj-t  in] 
w4t:i  the  same  eagerness  that  character- 
ises preparatory  echool  boys  in  the  fuil 
lk>«se.sslon  of  their  fai-ultie.^,  and  the  re- 
.sultjs  comipare  very  lavurail>ly  with  estab-, 
lished  rfcoi-d.-?. 

.\rrangement3  had  been  made  to  tele- 
Biaph  th«  results  of  each  event  between 
th?  two  cities  for  purposes  of  comparison, 
'btjt  owing  to  rain  the  Baltimore  school 
was  compelled  to  pos;pone  its  games  until 
Monday.  One  or  two  events  at  tlie  Over- 
torook  school  were  also  held  over,  and  will 
lake    place    on    the   same.   day. 

Matthew  Dunn,  a  totally  blind  boy.  who 
Cfime  to  the  Overbrook  school  from  Pitts- 
,it)urg  about  a  ye.ir  ago,  was  the  stay  of  th? 
days  sports.  Out  of  the  six  events  In  which 
(lie  participat^-d  he  was  first  in  five  and  tie  ' 
ior  lirst  place  in  the  other. 

It  was  In  the  sjiot  put.  discus  and 
liier   throwing  that   the   blind   athletes  ex 
celled,   tor  in  these  they  had   no   lear  c 
falling-.oc   running   against   obstacles.     11 
lht<:n  the  ball  was  thrown  nearly  200  feef 
tbe  iiammer  70  feet  ajid  the  shot  cast  ovfl 
W  Xoet.  I 

.-Vn  ingenious  device  !s  used  in  the  race 
lo  pifKent  collisions  or  running  oft  the 
track.  For  the  full  lengtli  of  the  cinder 
path  a  wire  is  strung  on  each  side,  on 
which  a  sliding  grip  or  handle  is  fitted. 
The  runner  can  grasp  this  handle  and  put 
forth  his  effort  without  danger  of  deviat- 
ing from  the  track  he  Is  unaible  to  see. 

Knotted  cords  hang  down  from  the  head! 
wire  at  the  end  of  the  couise.  These 
fctrlke  the  face  of  the  runner  and  warn 
Jiim  to  stop,  or  It  the  race  is  a  long  one 
that  it  is  time  to  turn  for  another  lap. 

More  than  a  score  of  prominent  persons 
interested  In  the  study  of  the  blind  werei 
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0 VERBROOK 

■  CONTEST 

IN  ATHLETICS 

participants    in    the  Meet  Run  and 
'    Jump  with  the  Greatest  Ease  and 
Break  All  Sorts  of  Records  for  the 
Blind— To  Be  Continued  To-mor- 
row. 


_^TCH   TO  XnK   HERALD.  1 

l*Hinra^j>*r«.  Pa.,  Saturday.— wide- 
spread Tnterest  among  educators,  plii'sl-j 
cians  and  sdeiitlsts  is  expressed  In  the 
athletic  tonltst  hogun  here  which  are  to 
decide  the  comnaiatlve  »klU  of  the  pupltsi 


A  remarkable  athletic  meet.  In  which 
e\'ery  contestant  was  blind,  took  place 
yesterday  afternoon  on  the  athletic  field 
of  the  Overbrook  School  for  the  Blind  and 
it  is  a  question  who  enjoyed  it  the  most, 
the  contestants  t)reaking  all  sorts  of  rec- 
ords for  the  blind  or  the  spectators 
watching  the  sightless  boys  run  and 
jump  with  the  greatest  ease. 

The  most  interesting  event  was  the 
standing  high  jump.  Each  blind  boy 
felt  about  until  he  had  located  the  bar 
and  then  jumped.  Clarence  Alexander 
cleared  it  at  3.11  feet,  which  Is  rather  re- 
markable  for  a  boy  without  his  sight. 


FINISH  OF  ONE  OF  THE  BLIND  BOYS'  RACES 


Guided   By   a    Cable. 

In  the  various  dashes  and  runs  the 
boys  had  to  have  a  special  arrangement 
to  prevent  them  from  leaving  the_  track. 
Down  each  track  ran  a  heavy  wire  cable 
|to  whicli  was  attached  a  long  wire  handle. 
Grasping  this  the  runner  flew  down  the 
(track  as  easily  as  a  professional.  At  the 
''end  of  the  track,  arranged  like  a  bridge 
'warning  for  men  on  top  of  freight  cars, 
iwas  a  series  of  cotton  cords  hanging  and 
iwhen  the  runner  felt  these  in  his  face  he 
knew  he  had  crossed  the  finishing  line. 

Tlie  bright  shining  star  of  the  whole 
affair  was  a  ruddy-cheeked  little  chap 
by  the  name  of  Matthew  Dunn.  He  was 
formerly  a  Pittsburg  newsboy  and  is  to- 
tally blind.  In  nearly  every  event  he  was 
first  and  to  hear  his  blind  chums  cheer 
ihim  as  his  various  feats  were  announced 
was  worth  going  a  long  way  to  hear. 
In  the  standing  broad  jump  he  came 
i  within  half  an  inch  of  nine  feet;  ii«  the 
jhop,  step  and  jump  he  did  25  feet;  he 
'threw  a  12-povmd  shot  25  feet  and  then  as 
la  climax,  without  moving  his  feet  frona 
(the  ground,  threw  the  12-pound  hammer 
Wer  76  feet. 

\]  Forty   Boys   Take  Part, 

There  were  over  forty  boys  in  the  va- 
Irious  events.  Every  boy  wore  the  regu- 
lation track  uniform  and  on  every  breast 
fluttered  the  red  and  white  ribbon  of  the 
iiustltution. 

;  Standing  on  the  side  lines  were  scores 
jot  blind  boys  and  girls.  They  listened  Jo 
the  runners,  but  particularly  was  their 
(attention  paid  to  the  announcements  of 
'the  time  and  distance  made  by  the  cou- 
jtestants.  They  knew  whether  or  not  the 
'boy  in  the  game  was  going  beyond  his 
record,  and  when  he  did  they  clustered 
[and  gave  their  own,  original  "Rail,  Rah 
Overbrook"  songs  and  cheers. 

After  the  meet  the  spectators  adjourn-.- 
ed  to  the  school  and  the  boys  gave  art' 
exhibition  of  swimming  anc^  diving  in  tlie 
liig  swimming  pool.  Front  ixnd  back 
laomersaults.  double  dives  and  all  sorts  of 


difficult  and  interesting  feats  were  on  ihe^ 
progi'am,  and  as  one  watched  he  marvel- 
ed that  boys  without  their  sight  could  do 
such  wonderful   things  with   such  ease. 

Summary  of  Contests. 
The    summary    of    the    various    events 

I  was  as  follows: —  -  \ 

St.iiifllnK    Hioad    .lump— Matthew    Duan.    8   ft. 

IIV.    in.;     Claix'iice     .VlcxauUer,    S    ft.     OVi     in.; 

Howard  Mulh-ii.   S   ft.   4  in. 
Standins    HisLi    .Inmp— Clarence    Alexander,    3 

ft.    U    in.;    Mattlii'W    Diinu,    3    ft.    li    lu.;    EU. 

llinclmn.    3    ft.    (i   in. 
Hon.     Stop.     Jump— Matthfw      Dunn.    2o    ft.; 

Clart-noe  Alf.vander.   23  ft.   !)'.'j   in.;  Grant  Long- 

nocUcr.    22    ft.    TU   in. 
•SUot  Put -Mattliew  Dunn.  :!0  ft.  5  in.;   Walter 

Pnc/.kowski.    21    ft.   (J    In.;    Clarence   Alexander, 

23    ft.    11    in. 
Tbrowin?      Twelve-Pound      Hammer— Matthew 

Dunn,    76  ft.   2  in.:   Clarence    .\Uxanrter,    70  ft. 

2    in.;    Walter   I'aczkowski.    .=<S    ft.    2   in. 

Ninety-Yard  Dash— Clarence   .\loxander,    10  4-D 

sei-s. :  Matthew  Dunn.  10  4-3  f^eos. 
tfnarler-Mile  Run— David  Shinoek.  l.l!)4-.5. 
Principal  E.  E.  Allen  and  Physical  Di- 
rector Van  de  Walker  had  charge  of  the 
meet.  It  was  impossible  to  complete  all 
the  events,  and  those  left  over  wiU  be 
run    off   to-morrow  afternoon.      .,ll_iAJ« 


lYeuJ  ^or-r^ 


JxA-v\g>    \0'    1^  0"T. 

ATHLETES    ci^JlU'MlJb'?*" 

"'l»erfornii»nees     With     Weights    by 
inmates  §f   Overbrook   School. 

.iiine  9.— ."Vn  athletio  mept; 
tduy  by  inmates  of  the  Over- 
„v,hool  for  tlie  Blind.  These,  all  totally 
bliTid.  began  a  contest  for  supremacy  ^vil.h 
the  Baltimore  School  for  the  Blind.  Arranpp- 
ments  had  been  made  to  hold  |the  Overbrook 
meet  and  tlie  Baltimore  meet  simultaneously, 
but  owing  to  rain  the  latter  institution  -w.h- 
'forced  to  call  its  side  off.  The  Baltimore- 
school  will  go  out  on  the  field  to-morro^^ 
Some  events  were   held  over  at   Overbrook 


(HO  that,  ihe  competitive  feature  will  hold  in 
xo-niorrow's  Kanips. 

Ill  llie  fat-t  race-i  an  ingenious  sehenie  wa-; 
put.  in  lone  lo  prpvent  collisions  and  to  avoid 
ninninw:  ofl'  (lie  track.  Kor  the  full  lentrtli 
•of  (he  iiiider  path  a  wire  was  strun?  on  each 
eide.  On  this  was  a  sliding  grip  or  handjp 
Ihe  runner  ara.«ped  this  handle  and  .co  conhi 
Jiiit  forth  all  his  speed  without  other  thouffhr 

I  he  baseball  was  thrown  lflr>  feet,  thehain- 
iBierTtifeetand  thesliotwasputover  30  feet.    > 


rKw.^.\,  .  .,^.  ^^.  Pa,,,  B 
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BfcIND  ATHLETES' 
SURPRISING  WORKl 

./Fifteen- Year-Old     Students    of 
Overbrook  Institutlop  Ran  Ninety 
Yards  in  10  4-5  Seconds. 


^R!WT§**G 


SGUIDED      BY     WIRES' 


.  students  at  the  Pennsylvania  State  lU- 
stitute  for  the  Blind,  at  Overbrook,  are 
to-day  anxiously  awaiting  the  result  of 
track  events  to  be  run  off  in  Baltimore  at 
the  School  for  the  Blind  of  that  city. 

At  Overbrook,  on  Saturday  afternoon  was  i 
held  half  ot  what  will  be  one  of  the  most] 
remarkable  field  and  track  meetings  ever 
seen,  even  In  this  age  of  frenzied  athletic 
stunts. 

:  The  games  held  there  formed  part  of  a 
dual  meet  between  the  track  teams  of  the 
Overbroolc  school  and  the  Baltimore  .school, 
•which  was  to  have  been  held  on  Saturday 
afternoon.  The  two  teams  were  to  have 
performed  the  same  events  simultaneously, 
each  on  its  own  athletic  Held,  and  the  re- 
sults compared  and  the  winners  ascer- 
tained by  tolegrapli. 

On  account  ot  bad  weather  the  Baltimore 
school  wa.s  unable  to  carry  out  Its  part 
of  the  agreement,  but  as  the  weather  in 
this  city  was  ideal  for  the  purpose,  the 
games  at  the  Overbrook  institution  were 
held  and  an  account  kept  of  the  records 
made.  To-day  the  games  at  Baltimore  wlUJ 
be  run  off.  and  when  the  records  madai 
there  are  compared  with  those  made  on 
Saturday  the  palm  of  victory  will  be  award- 
ed to  the  school  showing  the  best  records 
In  the  greatest  number  of  events.  I 

This  is  the  first  meet  between  teams  of 
blind  athletes  ever  held,   and  victory  will  | 
probably   carry   witli   it   the    unique  honor 
Of   national  field   and   track  championship 
of  Institutions  for  the  blind.  The  only  team 
which  will  be  In  position  to  dispute  this, 
Is  that  of  the  Kentucky  Institute  for  thi 
Blind,    at   Louisville     which,    for     several 
years  past,   has  pressed  the  seeing  teams  i 
of  that  vicinity  hard  for  honors,  not  onlyi 
on    the    tracks,    but   at    foot    ball,    basket 
ball  and  many  other  games  popularly  sup- 
posed to  be  possible  only  for  those  possess- ' 
Ing  all  their  faculties.     Arrangements  will 
be  made  to  have  a  meet  between  the  Ken- 
tucky institution  and  the  winner  of  Satur- 
day's games,  next  year,  but  until  then  thej 
winners  of  tlie  dual  meet  will   be  the  na- 
tional champions. 

As  far  as  the  results  of  the  meet  are 
concerned  the  students  at  the  Overbrook 
institution  are  as  confident  that  their  team 
will  win  as  though  they  had  already  an-! 
nexed  the  trophy.  ' 


On  Saturday  they  turned  out  in  a  body 
several  hundred  strong  to  witness  the 
games,  and  cheered  and  sang  so  lustily 
and  appeared  to  take  so  much  Interest  in 
the  spectacle  and  know  so  well  what  was 
going  on,  that  it  was  hard  indeed  to  real- 
ize  that  most  of  them  were  totally  blind. 

The  running  events  were  contested  on  a 
track  up  and  down  which  several  wires 
were  strung.  On  these  wires  ran  rings 
attached  to  several  feet  of  rope,  which 
the  blind  athletes  held  in  their  hands  and 
ran,  guided  by  the  wire,  trolley  fashion. 
They  were  started  by  the  usual  pistol  shot, 
and  at  the  finish  line  the  track  was  crossed 
by  a  wooden  beam  at  about  ten  feet  above 
the  ground,  supported  by  uprights  on  each 
side   of   the   track. 

.  From  this  beam  hung  silk  cords  about 
^ix  inches  apart  down  to  within  three  feet 
of  the  ground.  When  a  runner  finished  his 
race,  these  cords  would  strike  him  on  the 
face  and  shoulders,  warning  him  to  stop. 
In  the  jumps  the  contestants  were  led 
to  the  starting  point,  and  allowed  to  feel 
everything  in  the  vicinity.  Once  they  had 
familiarized  themselves  with  their  sur- 
roundings in  this  way,  they  showed  no 
hesitation  in  getting  off,  and  made  their 
jumps  in  good  style. 

To  athletes  so  accomplished  to  shot  put 
and  hammer  throw  presented  few  difficul- 
ties, and,  as  might  have  been  expected,  ex- 
cellent records  were  made  in  these  events. 
The  most  remarkable  record  made  was 
In    the   90  yard    dash,    which    was    run   m 

10  4-5  seconds  in  a  dead  heat  by  Matthew 
Dunn  and  Clarence  Alexander. 

When  one  considers  that  the  world',"?  rec- 
ord for  100  yards  is  9  3-5  seconds,  which 
was  made  by  a  veteran  athlete,  after  years 
of  careful,  scientific  specialization,  one  is 
inclined  to  wonder  how  many  of  our  lead- 
Insr  universities  would  be  competing  for 
the  services  of  these  two  fiftoen-year-old 
lads  if  they  possessed  their  sight. 

When  the  field  sport.s  were  finished  the 
meeting  adjourned  to  the  new  swimming 
pool,  where  an  exhibition  of  speed  and  fan- 
cy swimming,  diving,  tumbling  and  water 
acrobatics  was  given. 

The  summary  of  the  various  events  Is 
as  follows: 

StaiidluK  Broad  Jump— Matthew  Dunn.  8  ft 
T"..  in.:  CIarpn<-p  Alpsnuaer.  8  ft.  614  In.;  How- 
ard   Million,    8    It.    4    In. 

Staiidliic  Illsh  .Tiimp— Clarenre  Aloxanrtpr.  3  ft. 

11  in.;   Matthew  Duun.  3  ft.  C  In.;  Ed.  llinebun 
3   ft.    6   in. 

Hop,  Step,  Jump— Matthew  Dunn,  25  ft.;  Clar- 
en'-e  Alexaiiaor,  ;i;5  ft.  t)Vj  In.;  Grant  Loiignecker, 
'22  ft.  71'.  in. 

Shot  Pitt— .Matthew  Dunn,  30  ft.  0  In.:  Walrer 
I'nezkow/ikl.  24  ft.  0  In.;  Clarence  Alexander, 
23  ft.    11   In. 

Throwing  Twelve-Pound  H.immer- Matthew 
Dimn.  76  ft.  2  lu. ;  Clnrence  Alexander.  "0  ft. 
2   In.;   ^Valter  Paozkowski.   .")8  ft.  2   in. 

Ninety-Yard  Dash— Claieiici'  Alexander.  10  4-5 
sees.;    Matthew    Duun.    10   4-.")   seen. 

Quarter-.MIle   Run— David   Shinock.    1.19  4-5.  ^ 


Jl'  f ::  (^>{, 
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SPORTS   FOR  THE   bC/TnW. / 

In  a  competition  for  the  blind  at. 
Philadelphia  the  baseball  was  thrown 
195  feet,  the  hammer  76  feet  and  the 
shot  was  put  over  30vfeet.  In  the  fast 
races  an  ingenious  scheme  was  put 
in  force  to  prevent  collision  and  to 
avoid  running  off  the  track.  For  the 
full  length  of  the  cinder  path  a  wire 
was  strung  on  each  side.  On  this 
was  a  sliding  rip  or  handle.  The  run- 
ner grasped  this  handle  and  so  could 
put  forth  all  his  speed  without  other 
thought. 


BLINO  BOYS  HURRAH 
Oe  FED  VICIOH! 

7^ — 

jNod^  I  D9ila6iistration      I^'ollows 

A^ndiihcement  That  0\'erbrook 
I  Boys  Beat  Maryland. 


, CARRY   THEIR   TEACHERS 


I  Pennsylvania,  after  a  victory  over  Har- 
vard at  football,  never  celebrated  with 
more  enthusiasm  or  boisterous  fun  than 
I  did  the  students  of  the  Overbrook  School 
'  for  the  Blind,  yesterday,  when  they  re- 
jcelved  a  telegram  from  Baltimore  telling 
of  the  team's  victory  over  the  Maryland 
School  for  the  Blind,  In  the  dual  inter- 
scholastic  meet  of  last  Saturday  and 
Monday. 

The  Baltimore  boys  failed  on  Monday 
to  equal  the  records  made  by  the  Over- 
brook   School   here  on   Saturday. 

The  telegram  reached  the  superinten- 
dent, Edward  E.  Allen,  late  Monday  night. 
The  younger  boys  had  already  retired, 
and  the  older  ones  were  just  getting 
ready  for  bed,  but,  at  the  reauest  of 
the  physical  director,  Clarence  E.  Vande- 
walker,  the  older  pupils  were  assembled 
In  the  gymnasium  to  hear  the  good  news. 
The  instructors  were  unprepared  for  the 
outburst  that  followed,  superintendent 
Allen  said  yesterday  that  in  his  twenty 
years'  experience  he  had  never  seen  blind 
boys  So  absolutely  aroused. 

Girls  Start  Celebration. 
Victors  in  tjie  first  event  of  the  kind  in 
the    history    of   blind    schools    makes    the 
Overbrook  boys  champions. 

When,  during  the  few  seconds  of  breath- 
less silence  that  followed  the  reading 
of  the  telegram,  that  fact  was  realized, 
and  a  far  away  "Rah,  rah,  Overbrooks!" 
from  the  throats  of  the  listening  girls  In 
the  "Cloister"  adjoining,  had  broken  the 
spell,    pandemonium    was    loosened. 

All  discipline  was  forgotten,  and  eager 
hands  groped  for  the  superintendent,  the 
physical  director  and  the  pi'incipal,  A.  G. 
Cowgill.  The  teachers  were  lifted,  amid 
vociferous  cheering,  and  carried  on  the 
shoulders  of  the  boys  to  the  campus. 
Then  a  cart  was  filched  from  the  garden- 
er's department,  and  the  teacher.s  placed 
aboard,  and  as  many  boys  as  could  find 
room  for  their  hands  towed  them  through 
the  principal  streets  of  Overbrook. 

Huge  bonfires  were  started,  and  until 
a  late  hour  the  boys  kept  up  the  ex- 
citement, singing  school  songs  at  the  top 
of  their  voices,  alternating  with  cheers 
for  the  defeated  Maryland  school. 
Little  Fellows  Join. 
Little  fellows,  from  8  to  10  years  old, 
liMPg  the  windows  of  the  school  build- 
iitlft,  peering  with  sightless  eyes  into  the 


darkness,  became  filled  with  the  same 
spM-it  as  the  older  boys,  and  refused  ab- 
sojIUtely  to  return  to  their  beds  until, 
ev^  by  event,  the  scores  had  been  read 
to  'ffliem.  The  celebration  was  kept  up 
yesrbrday. 

Next  year  the  Western  Pennsylvania 
School,  at  Pittsburg,  the  Maryland  School 
and  the  Overbrook  School  are  to  have  a 
meet  on  the  same  field.  In  which  city  has 
not  yet  been  decided.  The  results  of  the 
contests  were  as  follows: 

BALTIMORK. 
Event.  Rpcord. 

/,„         ,     ,  M.        Sec. 

OO-yard   dash  ..        11  4-5 

V4-mile  run 
%-mlle  nin 


OVERBROOK 

Record. 
M.        Sec. 

10  4-3 
19  4-0 

11  4-5 
In. 


1 

3 

Ft. 


76 
ij 
16 


1 

:! 

Ft. 

Putting    J2-lh.    shot       IS 

Throwing  12-lb.  hamnipr  5« 

Standing   broad   jump      7 

Running  broad  Jump      Vi 


26 
1 

In. 
6 

7 


.y 


FcK/,-,     tl'.a' w'Cl- t^-O  1 


"  Kemarlcabie  Atmetic"I!Beef  "of  Wn3 
Boys.  -*^ 

A  remarkable  atliletic  meet,  in  wliieli 
every  e()ntes'.ant  was  blind,  took  place 
last  Saturday  afternoon  on  the  atliletic 
fi^U^'Sl' tlio  Overbrook  School  for  the 
Blind^ejyflulJdelphia.  It  is  a  ques- 
tion #hV^ffijoy«l  it  the  most,  the  con- 
testants breaking  all  sorts  of  record.s 
for  the  blind  or  the  spectators  watching 
the  siglitless  boys  run  and  jump. 

The  most  interesting  event  was  the 
standing  high  jump.  Each  blind  boy 
felt  about  until  he  had  located  the  bar 
and  then  jumped.  Clarence  Alexander 
cleared  it  at  :5.11  feet,  which  is  rather 
remarkable  for  a  boy  without  his 
sight. 

In  the   various   dashes    and   runs   the 
boys  had  to  have  a  special  arrangement 
to  prevent  them  from  leaving  the  track. 
Down  each  track  ran  a  heavy  wire  cable 
to  which  was  attached  a  long  wire  han- 
dle.   Grasping  this  the  runner  flew  down 
the  track  as  easily  as  a  professional.  h\ 
the   end   of    the    track,   arranged    like 
bridge  warning  for  men  on  top  of  freigK 
ears,  was  a  series  of  cotton  cords  hang 
ing  and   when   the   runner   felt  these  ij 
liis  face  he  knew  he  had  cros.sed  the  fin 
ishing  line. 

The  bright  shining  star  of  the  whole 
affair  was  a  ruddy-cheeked  little  chap 
named  Matthew  Dunn.  He  was  formerly 
a  Pittsburg  newsboy  and  is  totally 
blind.  In  nearly  every  event  he  was 
first,  and  to  hear  his  blind  ehinns  clieei'; 
him  as  his  various  feats  were  announce 
was  worth  going  a  long  way  to  hear.  I 
the  standing  broad  jump  he  came  with 
in  half  an  inch  of  nine  feet;  in  the  hop, 
step  and  jump  he  did  twenty-five  feet; 
he  threw  a  twelve  pound  shot  twenty- 
five  feet  and  then  as  a  elima.v,  without 
moving  his  feet  from  the  ground,  tlirew 
the  twelve  pound  hammer  over  seventy- 
si.K  feet. 

There  were  over  forty  boys  in  the  va- 
rious events.  Every  boy  wore  the  regu- 
lation   track    uniform    and      on      every 


breast   fluttered  the  red  and  white  rib- 
bon of  the  institution. 

Standin}^  on  tlie  side  lines  were  scores 
of  blind  boys  and  girls.  They  listened 
to  the  ruTincrs,  l)ut  j)artieularly  was 
their  attention  paid  to  tlie  announce- 
ments of  tlie  time  made  by  the  conte.st- 
mts.  They  knew  whether  or  not  the 
)oy  in  the  game  was  going  beyond  his 
•fecord. 

After  the  meet  the  spectators  ad- 
olirned  to  tlie  school  and  the  boys  gave 
n  exhibition  of  swimming  and  diving 
1  tlie  big  swimming  pool.  Front  and 
ack  ijomersaults,  double  dives  and  all 
)rts  Of  difficult  and  interesting  feats 
ere  on  the  program,  and  as  one  watch- ; 
I  he  marveled  that  boys  without  their 
ght  could  do  such  wonderful  things 
ith   such   ease.  < 

The    summary   of   the   various   events 
■as    as    follows: 

Standing       Broad         Jump— Matthew 
unrt,  8  feet  llVi  inches. 
Standing   High   Jump — Clarence   Alex-^ 
Oder,  3  feet  11  inclies.  < 

Hop,  Step,  Jump — ^Matthew  Dunn,  25 
jet. 
Shot   Put— Matthew  Dunn,   30   feet  5 
nches. 

Throwing  Twelve-Pound  Hammer — 
Matthew  Dunn,  7G  feet  2  inches. 

Ninety-Yard  Dash — Clarence  Alexan; 
der,  10  4-5  seconds;  Matthew  Dunn,  10 
4-5   seconds. 

Quarter  Mile  Run — David  Shinock, 
.1.19  4-5.  ..^iL.iK  .^^         - 
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tvOHii-oTSOF 
BLIND  ATHLETES. 

Cue  KliiMAHKABLE  spectacle  of  to- 
tally sightir.sa  athiclcs  competing 
on  the  cinder  path,  tliiowlng  the 
hammer,  putting  the  shot.  Jumping 
and  sprinting,  was  wltnccccd  in  Philadel- 
phia at  the  first  Intcr-elly  athletic  meet  of 
the  blind,  'fho  meet  took  place  at  the 
grounds  of  the  Ove.rbrook  Institution  for 
the  Blind.  But  for  certain  mechanical  con- 
trivances noceseary  in  Komc  of  the.  ovent.s 
there  was  little  to  distinguish  Ihls  remarka- 
ble fjatlierlns  from  any  athlctlr.  sports  of 
f.a  ordinary  cf>llef;e. 

■'On«  of  the  noticoabW;  dlflfcreucos  was  in 
the  sprint  races.  In  these"  I  he  lillnd  boys 
ara.spe(l  a  spool  that  was  made  to  slide  on 
«'  taut  wirft.  When  the  word  vras  Riven  the 
couteslarits  were  oft  like  the  wind,  their 
^rosp  of  the  spool  keeping  them  to  the  I 
Jrack  as  the  reel  ran  along  the  wire.     At 


tno  ritilsli   wer(>  llnfce  of  dangling  cords  sim- 
ilar to  t<i  thoflci  that  warn  trainmen  that  a 
brldgo  U  In  oloa*  proximity.    Wheo  th«  boy* ' 
felt  these  cords  touch  their  faces  they  knew 
they  had  reached  the  finish  line. 

In  the  Jumps  th-i  boys  were  taken  to  the 
pole  and  allowed  to  touch  It  with  their 
hands.  As  they  Jumped  they  carried  the 
pole  with  them,  the  height  of  the  Jump  be- 
ing measured  by  the  referee's  eye.  In  the 
broad  Jump  the  same  official  took  the  dis- 
tance from  the  take  oft  to  the  finish.  It  be- 
ing Impossible  of  course  for  the  contestants 
to  Jump  from  a  stationary  take  oft.  The 
hammer  throw  was  arranged  by  the  sound 
of  the  voice  of  one  of  the  officials.  The 
boys  threw  with  amazing  accuracy  in  tha 
direction  whence  the  call  came,  and  al- 
though this  event  made  the  spectators  feel 
far  from  comfortable  there  was  not  the 
slightest  approach  to  an  accident. 

"Of  course  they  cannot  see,"  was  the  en- 
Bwer.  "But  their  sense  of  hearing  Is  sa 
acute  that  thoy  can  accurately  Judge  the 
distance  of  a  Jump  by  the  sound  of  the  feet 
leaving  the  grouiid  and  descending  at  the 
end  of  the  Jump." 

The  contestants  represented  the  cities  of 
Philadelphia  and  Baltimore,  and  It  la 
pla.ined  to  make  fhls  remarkable  event  an 
annual  affair  among  the  blind  athletes  of 
America. 
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BLIND  ATHLETES  IN  TRACK  SPORTS. 


They  Sprint,  Put  the  Shot,  Throw  the  Hammer  and 
Jump  With  Amazing  Accuracy  and  Good  Results. 


The    remarkable    spectacle    of   totally  | 
Blglitless  athletes  competing  on  the  cin-  j 
der    path,    throwing    the    hammer,    put- 
ting  the    shot,    jumping    and    sprinting, 
was  witnessed  in  Philadelphia  recently 
at  the  first  Intercity  meet  of  the  blind.  I 
It    took    place    on    the    grounds    of    the 
Overlook   Institution   for   the   blind,   and 
but  for  certain  mechanical  contrivances 
necessary  In  some  of  the  events,   there 
was    little    to    distinguish    this    remark- 
able gathering  from  the  athletic  sports 
of    an    ordinary    college. 

One  noticeable  difference  was  in  the 
sprint  races.  In  these  the  blind  boys 
grasped  a  spool  that  was  made  to 
slide  on  a  taut  wire.  When  the 
word  was  given,  the  contestants  were 
off  like  the  wind,  their  grasp  on  the 
spool  keeping  them  to  the  track  as  the 
reel  ran  along   the  wire      "*  **-"  «"'-'■ 


At  the  finish 


were  lines  of  "low  bridge"  cords  dang- 
ling, similar  to  those  that  warn  train- 
men of  the  proximity  of  overhead  dan- 
ger. When  the  boys  felt  these  cords 
touch  their  faces,  they  knew  they  had 
reached    tlie   finish    line. 

In  the  jumps  the  boys  were  taken  to 
the  pole  and  allowed  to  touch  it  with 
their  hand.=;.  As  they  jumped  they  car- 
ried the  pole  with  them,  the  liight  of 
ihe  jump  being  measured  by  the  ref- 
f-roe's  eye.  In  tlie  broad  jump  the  sam? 
oflicial  took  the  distance  from  the  take- 
off to  the  finisli,  it  being  impossible,  of 
course,  for  the  contestants  to  jump  from 
a  stationary  takeoff. 

The  hammer  tlirow  was  arranged  by 
sound  of  tlie  voice  of  one  of  the  offi- 
cials. The  boys  threw  with  amazing  ac- 
curacy in  the  direction  from  which  the 
sounds  of  the  voice  came,  and  altliough 
this  event  made  tlie  spectators  feel  far 
from  comfortable,  there  was  not  the 
slightest  approach  to  an  accident. 


BLIND   ATHLETES   IN 

RUNNING   RACES. 
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WORK    OF   THE    BLIND. 

On  idjiday  aft^ncpn  at  4  o'clock  in 
the  iffe/i^AAa/Vvib  Miss  Anne  V. 
Ward,  Tli^Teacner  for  the  blind  of  this 
city,  will  talk  about  her  work.  Miss 
Ward,  who  is  blind,  completed  the  college 
course  at  Vassar  in  the  required  four 
years.  P'or  some  months  she  has  been 
employed  in  teaching,  industrially,  and 
educationally,  the  blind  of  AVilmington. 
Specimens  of  work  will  be  exhibited  on 
Friday  afternoon  and  the  occasion  will 
be  an  opportunity  for  those  who  have 
contributed  to  learn  much  about  the 
work  Miss  Ward  has  accomplished. 

The  philanthropic  committee  of  the 
Ncw-Centurj'  Club  cordially  invii?s  all 
interested  to  attend. 
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SUCCESSOR  TO  ANAGNOS 


THE  WORK  OF  EDWARD  E.  ALLEN  IN 
PENNSYLVANIA 


A  Visit  to  the  School  for  the  Blind  at  Over- 
brook,  Affording  an  Idea  of  the  Quality 
of  the  Man  in  Charge,  Who  Is  to  C6me  to 
Perkins  Institution  Next  Month — Really 
This  Pennsylvania  School  Is  Modelled  or 
Perkins,  Where  Mr.  Allen  Studied — Some 
New  and  Novel  Schemes,  Including  a 
Field  Day  for  the  Children 


BY    JANE    A.     STEWART 

Upon  an  elevation  In  the  beautiful  suburb 
of  Overbrook,  Philadelphia,  there  stands 
a  great  white  liouse  of  Moorish  architec- 
ture, its  dome,  recJ-tlled  roof.s  and  white 
stucco  walls  glistening  in  the  sunlight. 
Beside  It  are  smaller  buildings  of  similar 
style.  The  buildings  form  a  comsnanding 
group  of  noteworthy   beauty. 

Tho  interior  of  the  mansion  is  palatial 
in  style,  and  carries  out  striking  bright 
effects  of  Moorish  architecture.  There  are 
vaulted  ceilings  in  the  rotunda;  and  a  large 
inner  court  made  beautiful  by  flower  beds 
In  rich  luxuriance  of  bloom;  by  flower-bor- 
dered walks,  and  long,  opon-alr  colonnades, 
Bff,irdln5  bright  and  cherful  prom?nad^s  for 
the  .sightless  boys  and  girls  who  are  stu- ! 
dents  in  this  halcyon  ppot.  For  this  is  one  ; 
of  the  beacon-lights  of  Pennsylvania— the 
State  School  for  tho  Blind.  .A.nd  Pennsyl- 
vania of  ail  American  Commonwealths,  It 
should  be  known,  Is  quite  to  the  fore  In 
her  care  of  the   blind. 

It  was  my  privilege  to  visit   this   famous  \ 
school  recently,   and  to  view   witli  kfen   'n- 
tenest    the   pupils    both   at    work    and    play. 
Passing    into    tho    left    wing    of    the    great! 


jjiouse  where  the  girls'  classrooms  are  lo- 
icated,  I  visited  in  succession  classes  of  all 
■grades,  from  the  little  ones  just  learning  to 
make  the'quaint  raised  letters  with  the  'n- 
genious  Braille  slates  to  the  larger  stu- 
dents, studying  geometry  and  geography 
by  means  of  odd  maps  and  outlines  of 
geometrical  design  made  on  cushions  with 
bright  brass  vari-formed  upholsterer's  tacks 
iand  pli)^. 

In  the  right  wing  were  the  classes  of 
;young  men  and  boys  pursuing  their  culture 
(tasks  in  similar  ways.  Across  the  flow?nit 
Inner  court  were  the  Inrge  airy  workrooms 
and  shops  where  manual  training  was  go- 
ing en.  The  most  interesting  place  and 
one  crowded  with  visitors,  for  this  was 
June  exhibition  day,  was  the  kindergarten 
In  an  ideal  building  behind  a  high  green 
hedge  with  a  velvety  lawn  and  grounds  of 
its  own.  A  score  of  little  ones,  most  •  of 
whom  could  not  see  a  bit,  were  going 
through  a  really  remarkable  game,  in 
which  a  long  line  of  children  represented  a 
stream,  two  of  the  larger  boys  the  bridge, 
a  group  of  six  or  eight  the  rain,  and  s;ill 
others  crouched  upon  the  floor  as  the  flow- 
ers. At  a  signal  the  piano  played  and  all 
joined  In  a  cJharming  action  song,  during 
which  the  stream  ran  gayly  under  the 
bridge;  the  rain  fell,  and  the  drooping  flow- 
ers revived.  The  happy  look  of  the  little 
ones  and  the  cheerful  atmosphere  of  the 
place  were  delightful  to  behold.  And  yet 
there  was  the  irrepressible,  natural  home- 
sickness. "Only  two  more  weeks,  Miss 
Bush  says,  and  then  I  can  go  home,"  said 
one  little  chap  confidentially.  But  on  the 
other  hand  for  most  there  is  no  happy 
home  welcome  waiting,  and  the  day  that 
marks  their  exit  from  the  bright,  beauti- 
ful home-school  is  likely  to  be  a  sad  and 
sorrowful  event. 

Though  the  Pennsylvania  Blind  School 
has  been  In  Its  present  beautiful  jjuarters 
-scarcely  more  than  six  years  it  has  been 
In  existence  since  18.S.1,  and  ranks  closely 
behind  the  Perk^is  School  of  Boston  in 
prestige  as  an  up-to-date  educational  in- 
istltution  for  the  blind.  As  early  as  1840, 
when  the  revered  Dr.  Samuel  G.  Howe 
was  making  his  eloquent  appeal  for  work- 
shops for  the  adult  blind,  the  director  of 
tl-e  Pennsylvania  school  was  urging  the 
need  of  a  three  years'  course  of  manual 
training  to  fit  his  graduate  pupils  to  earn 
their  living,  saying:  "Un>ll  thla  Is  done 
many  must  live  in  idle  arid  helpless  de- 
pende.nce.  and  the  great  purpose  of  the  In- 
stitutes for  instruction  be  thus  defeated." 
MR.     ALLEN'S    EQUIPMENT 

In  1800,  when  the  school  was  reorganised, 
the   large   number   of  adults   in   attendance 
was  rapidly  decreasing,   with   the   result   of 
making    shop    work    less    draining    to    thei 
energies    of    the    school.      Handicraft    and  ' 
music    were    the    leading    features    of    the| 
curriculum.     This   was   the   state   of   things' 
at   the   advent   of  Mr.    Edward   E.    Allen   of 
ithe  Allen   School,   Newton.   Mass.,    who   has 
■been   the   presiding  genius   of   the   Pennsyl- 
vania   institute    for    the    past     seventeen 
years,    whose   record   Is  of  special   interest, 
for   he    will    shortly   go,  to    Perkins,    as    its 
mew    principal. 

'  With  a  wide  experience,  covering  three 
years  at  Norwood,  England,  and  two  years 
in  South  Bo.ston,  Principal  Allen  brought  to 
the  PAinsylvania  Institution  earneslness  of 
purpose  and  high  ideals.  A  man  of  pro- 
gressive Ideas  and  of  considerable  adminis- 
trative ability,  he  looked  far  into  the  fu- 
ture and  laid  educational  pftns  that  were 
*oth  broad  and  wide.  He  holds  that  every 
Blind   aa   well   as   every   seeing   child   Is    a 


culture-seeking-  American  community  has 
certain  rights.  These  include  the  right  to 
be  brought  Into  line  with  the  culture  and 
civilization  of  the  community  and  not  to 
be  permitted  to  grow  up  as  an  outcast  from 
the  common  social  life  of  its  politics,  re- 
ligion, intelligence  and  companionship:  the 
right  to  have  his  individual  life  broadly 
based  as  a  pyramid  that  he  may  withstand 
the  shocks,  sorrows  and  temptations  of 
adult  years  (and  Mr.  Allen  adheres  to  Dr. 
Howe's  belief  that  the  blind  have  le.-'s  phy- 
sical, mental  and  moral  stamina  than  the 
seeing);  and  the  right  to  have  what  is 
peculiarly  good,  strong,  wise  and  useful  in 
him  brought  to  a  high  development. 

In  other,  words,  the  plan  of  education 
for  the  blind,  developed  in  the  Pennsylvania 
School  has  been  based  on  Identically  the 
same  ideal  as  Perkins — to  have  the  blind 
Individual's  own  best  so  developed  that  his 
life  takes  on  Its  greatest  social  value.  ' 
HIS     WORK      THAT      HAS      TOLD 

Every  phase  of  the  Overbrook  institu- 
tion clearly  reflects  the  Perkins'  initialise 
and  example.  Entering  the  Institution  at 
its  expanding  stage,  seventeen  years  ago, 
Mr.  Allen  found  an  open  and  a  fertile  field 
of  endeavor;  for  although  Pennsylvania 
philanthropists  (the  school  receives  some 
State  aid,  but  is  not  a  State  Institution, 
being  supported  chiefly  by  the  income  of 
Invested  endowments)  had  up-to-date  ideas 
of  education  for  the  sightless,  these  were 
there  In  a  comparatively  crude  form..  The 
teacher^  at  the  Pennsylvania  school,  for 
Instance,  at  that  time  did  most  of  the  work 
for  their  blind  pupils.  It  appears  there 
was  no  sympathetic  relation  between  the 
two:  -and  no  standard  of  teaching  was  In 
existence  then.  The  first  work  of  Mr. 
Allen  was  to  grade  the  teachers;  to  intro- 
duce a  sliding  scale  of  salaries,  and  promo- 
tion, thus  giving  the  teachers  a  chance  to 
rlaee  to   higher  positions   In   service. 

The  literary  department,  which  had  tieen 
minimized,  was  brought  to  its  rightful 
place  and  at  least  one  literary  study  a  year 
was  made  compulsory.  The  kindergarten 
was  started.  Drawing  by  means  of  tacks 
on  cushions  :modeling,  map  malting,  with 
putty  and  pulp;  and  nature  work  were  In- 
troduced. History  and  other  academic 
studies  were  matle  interesting.  The  plan 
of  holding  written  examinations  for  the 
blind  from  printed  questions,  it  Is  apropos 
to  note,  was  first  instituted  by  Mr.  Allen 
at  the  Pennsylvania  school.  All  this  was 
accomplished  In  the  first  five  years,  by  In- 
finite tact  and  patience.  During  the  period 
since,  the  progress  has  been  steady  and 
well,  defined.  German  has  been  made  a 
study.  Since  the  removal  from  the  city- 
crowded  quarters  at  Twentieth  and  Race 
streets,  to  the  new  Overbrook  establishment 
the  pupils  have  been  taken  on  field  excur- 
sions; athletics  and  outdoor  occupations 
have  been  given  a  large  share  of  attention; 
the  improvement  In  physical  conditions  has 
been  most  marked:  and  a  new  era  has  been 
Inaugurated. 

I  Mr.  Allen  believes  it  most  important  that 
[the  blind  should  be  educated  to  ignore  their 
handicap;  to  feel  self-confidence  and  self- 
fespect;  and  to  come  into  competition  with 
students  who  possess  sight.  Whether  they 
desire  to  devote  themselves  to  commercial 
pursuits,  or  to  become  lawyers,  teachera, 
ministers,  business  men,  or  practitioners  of 
massage,  in  his  opinion,  they  must  be 
trained  to  compete  witii  those  among  whom 
they  are  destined  to  exercise  thejr  vocation. 


A  FIELD  DAY  INAUGURAiTED 
To  this  end  great  emphasis  has  been  put 
on  physical  trainmg  and  exercises  to  build 
up  the  body.  The  school  possesses  an  ideal 
athletic  field  fully  equipped.  And  the  first 
annual  field  day  on  June  23,  1906,  was  a  red 
letter  day  in  the  history  of  the  Institution. 
;The  events  on  these  occasions  included  the 
hundred-yards  dash,  shot-put,  running 
broad  jump,  hammer  throw,  standing  broad 
.lump,  standing  high  jump,  throwing  ibasc- 
ball,  hop-step-and-jump,  and  the  like.  Much 
Ingenuity  has  been  shown  in  adapting  thes« 
sports  to  the  sightless. 

It   Is   a  novel   arrangement,    for  example, 
which   has  been  devised  to  give  an    equal 
show  to  all   the  contestants  In   the  running 
j  matches.     The    Idea,    It   appears,    was   bor- 
rowed  from    Australia   and    from    Scotland. 
It   consists   of   cable    wire   guides,     one    for 
each   runner.     The  light,    strong    wire     Is 
'  stretched   breast   high   between   -well-guyed 
end    posts     110    yards    apart.     The    runner 
holds  in  his  hand  a  wooden  handle  attached 
!  by  a  short,   flexible   chain  to  a  ring  on  the 
■ware.      In    this     way,     he     Is    guided    on    a 
straight  line.     At  the  goal  a  fringe  stop  of 
,  hammock   wire  stretched  across  the  track, 
strikes  him  in  the  face  as  warning  that  he 
j  Is  at  the  terminus  of  the  course.     At  sound 
I  of  pistol  shot,   the   runners  start,  and  they 
I  are  timed  by  stopwatch  In  the  hands  of  on© 
of  the  instructors.     The  blind  boys,  who  at 
first    were    diffident    and    fearful,    now    run 
with  great  freedom  and  speed,  the  100  yards 
having  been  made  In  less  than  thirteen  Beo 
onds. 

The   latest   feature  on   the  athletic  sW« 
is   the   fine   swimming  pool   57x25   feet  In 
dimensions,  and  from3  to  6  feet  deep,  whera 
quite   wonderful  and  fearless    feats  are    per- 
formed in  diving,  swimming,  etc.     Within 
the    new   swimming    pool    structure    is   a 
bowling  alley  for  the  use  of  the  Instruc- 
tors.     The   construction    of    this    buUdlnS 
,  on    the    premises    was    quickly    utilized    by 
'the  principal   as  a  means   of  Instruction; 
and  the  full  detailed  specifications  of  the 
architects  to  the  contractors  were  brought 
out  In  riralUe  by  the  school  printing  office. 
i      Within      the      past    two    years,    too,    the 
'  alumni  association   has  been  formed  which 
'  promises    to    become    a    strong    factor    in 
■the  social  life  of  the  school.     And  a  post 
graduate     commercial     course     has     been 
added. 

The  accommodations  of  the  Pennsylvania 
school,  more  than  adequate  six  years  a,go, 
are  now  completely  taxed.  The  increase  In 
I  numbers  has  been  due  In  large  measure 
I  to  the  efllclent  work  of  the  fleld-ofHcer, 
Who  in  seven  years'  time  has  Investigated 
3515  cases  of  blindness  and  covered  forty- 
I  four  counties  of  Pennsylvania,  besides  tha 
jwliole  of  Delaware.  The  students  at  the 
]  Pennsylvania,  school  number  over  20O,  the 
boys'  average  age  being  fifteen  years  and 
■the  girls  fourteen  years.  It  is  an  interest- 
ing and  slKnificant  fact  that  the  average 
age  of  the  pupils  at  graduation  has  dl- 
minis-hed  from  twenty-three  in  1900  to 
leighteen  In  1005. 

''  The  school  rejoices  dn  some  distinguished 
I  pupils,  among  them  Thomas  Roberts,  'w'ho 
!  Is  director  of  music  in  the  School  for  the 
I  Blind  at  Salem,  Ore.;  George  Ham,  ■n-'ho  is 
tuning  master  at  the  Academy  for  the  Blind 
at  Talledega,  Ala. ;  Joseph  Fowler,  Instruc- 
itor  in  the  Souith  Dakota  Scliool  for  the 
Blind;  Rollo  Ma1tlan<i,  a  feillow  of  tfne 
'American  Guild  of  Organists:  Miss  Mae 
i Haines,  of  the  Plijladelphiiia  Oonserv-a/tory 
ipf  Muaic;  Miss  Ann©  Ward,  a  grcudimta  of 
t%'a«sar,  etc. 


PRACTICAL  TRAINING*  ■<SIStB 
According  to  the  Ideals  of  the  tnaaiagers 
of  *he  Pennsylv'ania  school,  the  tillnd  inu«t 
be  taug^it  to  win  itheir  way  iwiiere  ^(th«lr 
work  will  be  not  only  'serviceable  In  Itself, 
but  give  them  adequate  returns.  Even  dur- 
ing their  school  days,  practical  efforts  are 
made  to  give  the  boys  and  girls  opportunity 
for  eiiming  money  by  th^ix  own  efforts. 
AVork  is  afforded  in  the  sahool  printing  of- 
nce.  Manuscript  writing  supplies  was  a 
source  of  income  to  some  of  the  former  girl 
pupils.  On  Saturday  afternoons  the  boya  are 
permitted  to  peddle  the  whisks  and  brooms 
made  In  the  school;  and  many  of  the  stu- 
d'ents  canvass  for  magazines.  The  officers 
of  fhe  school,  while  rejoicing  in  the  large 
percentage  of  successful  ones,  *hr€>e  out  of 
five  of  the  graduate  body,  are  not  unimind- 
fu'l  of  the  failures;  and  they  do  much  to 
lead  such  into  the  vocations  for  wtiicTa  they 
are  fitted. 

A  special  feature  of  the  commercial  de- 
partment are  the  reports  of  the  pupils  on 
the  Industries  of  their  home  towns,  and  the 
encouragement  and  advice  which  Is  given 
by  the  instructors  as  to  how  they  may  se- 
cure employment  at  home  and  elsewhere. 

"If  the  study  (of  business)  does  not  suc- 
ceed in  effecting  this  (the  securing  of  em- 
ployment), at  least  it  will  awaken  and  tend 
to  nx  businesslike  habits  of  keeping  writ- 
ten accounts  of  all  personal  transactions 
Involving  money,  whether  as  broom  seller 
or  music  teachei*  or  what  not."  declares  Mr. 
Allen.  "Attention  to  the  principles  of  suc- 
cessful salesmanship  means  a  better  In- 
sight into  human  nature,  and  ought  to 
show  our  students  of  the  subject  how  to 
hold  their  own  with  people  whom  they  meet 
and  so  avoid  exciting  the  patronizing  atti- 
tude which  the  world  commonly  maintains 
toward  the  blind." 

MR.     ALLEN    THE    MAN 

Practical  in  his  methods,  and  of  good 
common  sense,  Mr.  Allen  is  a  man  of  med- 
ium height,  well-built  frame  and  good 
presence.  His  dark  hair  and  beard  are 
flecked  with  gray.  His  mouth  reveals  a 
sensitive  and  sympathetic  disposition,  and 
kindly  brown  eyes  look  out  under  a 
thoughtful  brow.  His  manner  is  cordial. 
He  is  a  good  disciplinarian,  winning  rather 
than  commanding  obedience.  His  wife, 
formerly  Miss  Gibbs,  a  teacher  in  North 
Adams,  Mass.,  is  an  efficient  aid  to  her 
husband,  taking  a  vital  Interest  In  the  work 
of  training  the  blind.  They  have  thr«a 
young   children. 

Part  of  Mr.  Allen's  functions  at  Over- 
brook  Is  the  leading  of  the  morning  devo- 
tions, during  which  he  gives  what  he  aptly 
calls  "sugar-coated  moral  lessons,"  this 
being  in  his  view  the  best  way  to  make 
Impressions  of  character-forming  Influence. 
It  is  significant  that  since  1000  there  have 
been  but  five  ceises  of  discipline.  The  co- 
operation between  members  of  the  teach- 
ing force,  both  blind  and  seeing,  betweaB 
whom  friction  is  often  likely  to  exist.  Is 
admirable. 

The  school  Is  open  at  all  times  to  special- 
ists. Its  magnificent  public  exhibitions  and 
musical  entertainments  (the  work  done  In 
music  is  a  story  in  Itself);  and  its  orchestra 
£ind  glee  clubs  giving  free  benefit  concerts, 
have  brought  it  still  more  closely  in  touch 
With  the  public. 

Ar  Mr.  Allen's  departure  for  Boston,  It 
is  expected  that  Mr.  O.  H.  Burrltt,  super- 
intendent State  School  for  the  Blind,  Ba- 
tavla,  N.  Y.,  will  become  the  principal.  U». 
der  his  regime,  the  Pennsylvania  school  win 
in  all  probability  add  further  prestige  to 
the  brilliant  period  in  its  history  now  olo«- 
ing. 
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BLIND  ATHLETES  ON  TRACK. 


Schoolboys     Perform     Surprisingly    In 
>^A  pverbrook's  Field  Games. 

Ojle.  of  the  most  remarkable  athletic 
meetings  held  in  the  East  this  year  was 
the  field  games  of  the  School  for  the  Blind 
at  Overbrook,  near  Philadelphia.  r;ecently. 
The  records  made  were  splendid,  con- 
sidering the  difficulties  under  which  the 
boys   labored. 

In  the  standing  high  jump  a  boy  named' 
Alexander  cleared  H  feet  11  Inches  with-l 
out  touching  the  bar,  while  In  the  stand-' 
Ing  broad  jump  he  did  8  feet  6hi  Inches,, 
and  in  the  hop.  step,  and  jump  cleared  23 
feet  914  Inche?.  He  ran  a  dead  heat  with 
a  boy  named  Dunn  in  tlie  90-yard,  dash 
In  10  4-5  seconds,  and  In  throwing  the 
hammer  made  70  feet  2  inches. 

Dunn,  after  tleing  with  Alexander, 
cleared  25  feet  in  the  hop.  step,  and  jump, 
and  won  the  event,  then  won  the  stand- 
ing broad  jump  with  .S  feet  llMs  Inches, 
and  put  the  shot  .^o  feet  9  inches.  He 
threw  the  hammer/ 76  feet  2  inches. 

Perhaps  the  most  remarkable  record  was 
made  in  the  baseball  tnrowing  contest,  a 
boy  named  Plczkowskl  throwing  the  ball 
IS.")    feet. 

It  is  doubtful  if  some  of  tRe  promi- 
nent athletic  champions  could  do  as  well 
as  this  If  they  were  blindfolded.  In  spite 
of  the  long  practlcf  that  has  made  them 
especially   proficient. 
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INSTITUTION  FOR  THE 
EDUCATION  OF  THE  BLIND 


Oo  the  ImistriuictEon  of  the 
Bliod 

AT  tho  closlns  exercises  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Institution  for  the 
Instruction  of  the  Blind  at  Over- 
brook,  held  recently.  Mr.  John 
Cadv^ralader.  tho  president  of  the  board  j 
W  managers,  announced  the  establish- j 
ment  by  a  friend  of  two  scholarships  at 
•Hie  University  of  Pennsylvanm.  The  as- 
sured opportunity  of  obtaining  an  aca- 
demic degree  cannot  fall  to  greatly  stlmu- 
flate  the  ambition  of  the  blind  students. 
jUUready  a  number  of  graduates  of  the  In- 
stitution have  completed  their  education 
«>y  a  four  yeari?'  course^at  the  University, 
*Oinong  others  Mr.  J.  A.  Myer,  who  Is  well 
Jknown  as  a  tutor. 

\,  It  Is  gratifying  to  find  that,  iri  n-.\'-  In- 
'lirtltutlcn,  PennsyU-anla  admlttedlv  p'>s- 
TBesses  ihe  best-equipped  plant  of  the  kind 
i*<  present  In  existence.  Moreover,  in  its 
*taetho(1s  as  well  as  in  Its'  results,  the  In- 
Wtltution  excels  all  but  the  Royal  College 
tof  London.  The  iatter,  by  the  way,  was 
Rfounded  by  a  blind  American,  Mr.  Camp- 
Mjell,  whose  enthusiasm  Inspired  generous 
ttfrlends  to  furnish  funds  for  the  estah- 
ptlshment  of  that  institution.  Under  his, 
ffleadcrshlp,  the  present  superintendent  of 
pthe  Ponnsj'lvonla  institution,  Mr.  Ed- 
Iwrard  Kills  Allen,  served  for  three  years. 
NBcquiring  much  of  the  insHght  which  he 
vBias  since  brought  to  ibear  upon  the  dlfll- 
l|cult  problems  that  he  has  had  to  solve. 
i  *    •    • 

X   The  Initial  step  ■for  the  establishment  of 
JBhe    institution    was    taken    In    JS29.    -when 
llEloberts    Vaux,    Ksq..    one    of    the    most 
]»ubllc-splrlted    citizens   of  his   day,    Invlt- 
IM  J.  Francis  Fisher.  Esq.,  to  join  him  In  I 
fiestaTiUshlng  a   school   for   the   blind,   such] 
fks  had  been  founded  In  Great  Britain  and 
Elsewhere.      Methods     were    studied,     and 
S|n  1832  Mr.   Julius   R.   Friedlander.   a  Ger- 
feVaan   expert,    was   Intrusted    with    the    In- 
'fctructlon  of  a  few  blind  boys,  pending  the 
ildevelopment  of  the  plan.    On  January  21, 
raSSS,  a  meeting  was  held  In  the  hall  of  the 
iJAimerlcan     Philosophical     Society,      when 
jMr.    "Vaux    offered    a    resolution    that    a 
:«DDmm'lttee     be     appointed     to     ascertain 
■^Brhether    Mr.    Frledlaq^er    could    be    em- 
Iployed   In  the   institution   now   known   as 
Ithe  "Wills  Hospital"— then  "being  created— 
land.   If  not,   to  take  steps  to  organize  an 
^association     under     whose     auspices     the 
Ibllnd    could    receive    Intellectual    Instruc- 
Itlon  as  well  as  training  In  the  mechanical 
j«rts.    The  committee  reported  a  oonstltu- 
iMon  for  the  "Pennsylvania  Institution  for 
jtaie    Instruction    of    the    Blind,"     and    in 
iOfarch,  18S8,  an  organization  ■was  effected, 
[with     the    venerable      Bishop    "White    as 
(president.     A    small    house     on     Twelfth 
fstreet   above  Race   was  secured,    and  the 
ianovement  was  fairly  started.    The  foUow- 
*lng  year  two  houses   were  rented  on  13th 
llBtreet,  and  In  1836  a  lot  was  purchased  at 
iBOth   and   Race   streets,    where   a   suitable 
fBrulldlng    v/as    erected.     In   the    meantime 
^«lmllar    Institutions    had   toeen   started    In 
[New    York    and    In    Boston,    and    in    both 
I  dtles    schools    for      the     blind    had    been 
'opened   in  1832. 


Our  space  does  not  permit  of  our  fol- 
lowing the  institution  through  its  many 
■nrlclssltodcs.  But  it  Is  Interesting  to  re- 
cord the  fact  that  no  less  a  national  per- 
•wonage  than  James -G.  Blaine  occupied 
Tthe  position  of  principal  teacher  in  the 
^chool  In  1853.  He  proved  an  efficient  and 
Valuable  officer,  and  wrote  with  his  own 
itiand  a  volume  of  400  pages,  containing  a 
^sume  of  every  meeting  of  the  board  of 
fsnanagers  from  the  first  conference  with 
s(Mr._,  Vaux  to  the  date  of  his  leaving.  In 
ISISS^  Mr.  John  Cadwalader — in  an  inter- 
ffcstlng  address  delivered  on  the  occasion 
(Bf  the  formal  opening  of  the  new  bulld- 
[Ings  at  Overbrook  in  1901— has  called  at- 
iHentlon  to  a  curious  coincidence.  In  the 
jitact  that  Mr.  Grover  Cleveland  filled  a 
llBlmllar  position  In  a  New  York  Instltu- 
■JTUon.  '  It  Is  certainly  singular  that  two 
flteachers  of  the  blind — out  of  the  very 
Ljnnall  number  of  men  so  jngaged — should; 
cfcave  been  opposing  candid.ites  for  the] 
ftPresldency  of  the  United  States. 
•  •  • 
When,  In  1890,  Mr.  Allen  was  called  upon 
4k>  take  charge,  the  Institution  had  Just 
tie«sed  through  a  serious  crisis.  Not  long 
•<ter  his  arrival.  It  was  decided  to  sell  the 
|town  property  at  20th  and  Race  streets, 
'»nd  to  move  the  school  to  Overbrook,' 
IPa.  There  a  tract  of  26  acres  wa^  secured, 
^hlch.  even  after  about  four  acres  had 
'been  turned  over  to  the  city  for  the  cut- 
'Klng  of  streets  and  other  municipal  ne- 
lc*S6lUes.  provided  ample  room  for  all 
lirsqulrements.  With  practically  unlimited 
Kj>ace  at  their  disposal,  and  with  the  sym- 
pathetic support  of  the  board  of  man- 
jBtjers,  the  architects,  Messrs.  Cope  and 
Btewardson,  were  able  to  carry  out,  un- 
ItPammeled,  their  plail  for  a  beautiful 
rBpanish  renaissance  mission  building— a 
long,  low,  picturesque  edifice,  400  feet  long, 
tee  cloisters  of  which  run  along  an  at- 
Hhractlve  "pntlo."  or  Inner  grarden.  fragrant 
(writh  honeysuckle  and  beautiful  with 
flruccas.  hollyhocks  and  other  blossoming 
);)lants. 

A  fine  athletl*  field,  with  swimming  pool, 
gymnasium  and  tfack  for  sports.  In  fact, 
all  the  contrivances  that  the  most  ad- 
vanced educational  Institution  could  plan 
Cor  normal  children,  ire  provided  for  these 
blind  boys  and  girls,  who  .are  taught  to 
U«e  and  enjoy  them.  So  far,  no  serious 
accident  has  been  recorded. 

The  Interior  of  the  building  Is  thorough- 
ly adapted  to  the  most  modern  requlre- 
Bpents  of  the  purpose  for  which  It  hasi 
been  erected.  It  has  a  sleeping  capacity] 
of  192  beds.  The  girls  and  boys  live  In  six 
separate  cottages— for  the  cottage  system 
has  been  adopted,  although  all  congregate 
In    the   dining   room. 

•    •    • 

Inspiring  as   It   Is  to  those  who  are   ln-( 
trusted   witli   Important  work  to  be  given | 
the  most  effpctlvi*  tools,  of  the  best  possi- 
ble  njaterlal    wherewith    to   do   It,    In    this 
case  we  feel  justified  In  stating  that  these) 
perfect   buildings  and    superior   equipment^ 
must  have  failed  of  their  purpose  but  for 
the   knowledge    and    understanding    of   his 
subject,  brought  to  be^r  upon  the  develop- 
ment   of    tho    Institution    by    the    superin- 
tendent.   The  tactful  manner  In  which  he 
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secured  harmonious  relations  between  the 
Institution  and  all  others  In  the  city  work- 
ing on  special  Uno-a;  his  enthusiasm;  the 
close  touch  which  he  soon  established  with 
the  children  through  his  dally  optimistic 
talks  In  the  chapel;  his  power  to 
strengthen  their  confidence  In  themselves, 
to  build  up  their  esprit  de  corps  and  their 
loyalty  to  the  Institution;  to  stimulate,' 
first  their  self-reliance,  and  fhen  thelrj 
^ambition;  above  all.  hla  sane  view  of 
what  Is  best  for  his  charges,  not  only  as 
;lndlvlduals,  but  In  their  reliitlon  to  society 
at  large— those  are  factors  that  must  have 
largely  contributed  to  the  joint  achieve- 
ment represented  in  the  Overbrook  insti- 
tution. They  have  enabled  the  munificent 
and  far-sighted  policy  of  the  board  of 
managers  to  endow  the  State  of  Pennsyl- 
vania with  the  best  Institution  of  Us  kind 
^established   up   to  date. 

Wo  hpar  with  regret  that  Mr.  Allen  U 
to  sever  his  connection  with  the  work,  on 
fftily  15.  He  has-been  called  to  Massachu- 
setts, v.-here  he  1^  to  perform  for  the  Per- 
'klns  Institute  for  the  Blind  the  came  ser- 
vice of  reorganization.  O.  H.  Burnett, 
.'the  Superintendent  of  the  State  School  for 
■  the  Blind,  at  Batavla,  N.  Y..  Is  to  take 
this  place. 

,v  •  •  • 

*.  There  are  4600  blind  people  In  Pennsyl- 
vania. The  total  number  of  blind  people 
%i  the  United  States  Is  computed  at  about 
^ie.OOO.  That  Is  to  say,  that  about  one  per- 
'scn  In  1300  Is  blind.  Of  536  cases  under 
special  observation  In  the  last  few  years, 
29  i>er  cent.,  I.  e.,  nearly  one-third,  were-j 
cases  of  ophthalmia  of  new-bom  Infants 
(•(neonatorum);  23  per  cent,  were  co:.- 
teenltal;  11  per  cent,  were  a.ccldental;  10 
.per  cent,  were  cases  of  optic  atrophy 
!(wastlng  of  the  optic  nerve);  4V4  per  cent, 
'were  caused  by  meningitis,  2V4  per  cent. 
iby  scarlet  fever  and  the  balance  were  due 
^o  different  scattered  causes.  It  Is  stated 
aurhorltatlvely  that  the  ophthalmia  of  In- 
fants Is  easily  prevented,  with  ordinary 
care.  If  taken  in   good  time,   and   that  all 


Infants  should  be  examined  or  treated  In 
such  a  -way  as  to  prevent  the  possibility 
of  the  danger. 

Bflnd   children    can    hardly    too   soon   b«l 
taken    In    hand   for    training,   unless   their 
parents     are     sufHclently     Intelligent    and 
self-restrained  not  to  make  them  helpless,  i 
by  too  much  tender  care. 

At  Overbrook,  they  are  taken  at  6  or  7, 
or  «ven  earlier.  Starting  with  a  kinder- 
garten course  of  from  one  to  three  years, 
the  cfhlldren  are  taken  through  an  eight 
years'  course  to  the  high  school  currlcu-, 
lum.  All  try  to  learn  music.  That  seemsi 
to  be  one  of  the  best  as  well  as  one  of  the' 
most  congenial  openings  for  them.  And 
all  who  have  heard  the  annual  concerts 
of  the  pupils,  under  the  direction  of  David 
D.  "Wood,  can  testify  to  the  excellence  of 
the  remarkable  chorus.  Two  young  grad- 
uates—there are  now  57  full  graduates 
with  diplomas— have  recently  obtained 
places  as  music  directors,  one  In  Salem, 
Ore.,  and  the  other  at  Talladega,  Ala., 
and  many  boys  are  able  to  earn  a  fairly 
good  living  as  piano  tuners.  The  larger 
number  become  teachers  In  other  schools 
for  the  blind.  Of  recent  years  an  effort 
has  been  made  to  find  such  situations  for 
the  best  students.  One  very  bright  girl, 
who  lost  her  sight  at  17  years  of  age,  after 
rising  rapidly,  was  sent  to  Vassar  College 
by  the  Institution.  She  has  become  a 
home  teacher  and  Is  self-supportlr\s.  earn- 
ing $40  per  month.  Private  or  home  tutor- 
ing now  opens  a  new  avenue  to  the  blind. 
Old  people  stricken  with  blindness  are  sen- 
sitive. They  feel  less  awkward  with  a 
teacher  who  Is  similarly  afflicted,  and 
more  hopeful  when  what  may  be  accom- 
plished by  one  In  their  plight  Is  brought 
before  them. 

Another  girl  g^raduato  has  gone  aa 
teacher  to  a  new  school  at  Alamogordo, 
N.  M.,  bravely  making  Che  long  Journay 
alone. 

An  Italian  boy.  who  lost  both  eyes  and 
one  arm  In  an  explosion,  studied  ten  ye.trs 
at  Overbrook,  and  Is  now  an  Invalu.ibte 
ad.junct    to    the    Institution.      He    traveUs 


alone  over  the  State,  getting  up  statis- 
tics and  teaching  the  Ignorant  blind  wh»t 
they  can  do  If  they  will  try.  His  Influ- 
ence over  his  fellow  sufferers  is  extraor- 
dinary. When  they  are  discouraged  <Jr 
depressed  he  clieerfully  says,  "Why,  r  I 
did  It,  so  can  you,"  and  thus  strengthens 
their  will  force.  * 

The  children  are  treated  not  as  thou^ 
they  were  necessarily  expected  to  be  de- 
pendent, but,  on  the  contrary,  as  thougjl 
they  were  Intended,  as  a  matter  of  caurse, 
to  be  self-supporting — as  dlfferent,perhap^ 
from  others.  In  so  far  as  they  requir* 
longer  and  special  training,  but  as  worl^ 
Ing  toward  the  s.tme  end.  The  girls  are 
taught  sewing — threading  their  needlewittt 
their  tongue — domestic  ."science  and  mas- 
sage. Of  38  girl  graduates,  26  are  regards 
ed  as  successful  in  life,  and  of  these,  11 
are  teachers.  « 

Massage  Is  taught  to  both  boys  a.nS 
girls,  by  using  the  pupil  as  a  subjoctJ 
After  having  been  manipulated,  the  pupil 
can,  in  turn,  manlpiihite  his  teacher.  Thi# 
simple  method  was  fir.st  used  with  succ(^s4J 
at  the  Orthopaedic  Hospital,  and  afters 
Ward  adopted  at  the  Overbrook  school] 
In  this  connection,  it  Is  interesting  to  fln 
that  in  Japan  massage  is  a  monopoly  o 

the  blind. 

•    •    • 

On    the    whole,    the    piuplls    are    happy, 
Seventy-flve     per    cent,     of     the     childre 
adopt    the    line    of    occupation    for    whlch^ 
i  they   were  trained.     About  the   same   per-* 
icentage  do  well,  1.  e.,   "mgike  good."     The" 
current  cost  of  their  training  and  care  isl 
$1  a  day.    The  school  feature  of  tlie  insti-j 
tution   Is   emphasized  by   the   two   month.*'; 
vacation,  dqring  which  the  pupils  go  back] 
to     their      homes.        Intermarriages      are; 
strongly    discouraged,    and    the    girls    are 
learly    taught    to    turn    their    thoughts    to 
usefulness  and  the  caro  of  others.     Many 
people   are   of   the   opinion    that   the   blind 
should  be  educated  In   the  public  schools, 
provision     being    made    tor    the    purpose. 
But  although  the  theory  upon  which  thi.s 
opinion   rests  is  correct  in  principle,   it  is 
hardly   practicable  to  furnish   the  schools 
with    such   equipment  as   is  necessary   for 
the  thorough  cars  of  the  blind.    Moreover, 
the  competition  on  equal  terms  with  other 
boys  in  the  same  plight  furnishes  a  pow-. 
erful    stimulus   and    serves    to    arouse   thej 
children     from    the    depression    which     isj 
natural   to   their  condition.     With   normali 
children,  they  are  at  a  serious  disadvan-l 
tage.    They  feel  this,  and  they  do  not  giv» 
i9ut  the  best  that  Is  in  them.  8.  Y.  S,  .^ 


HoDoKe/Vu,    )( •  p.,  Cofc»fcf\/<>^. 


BMND  BQ>,<A"PHI/I7rES 

AND   THEIK   ^EETHODS 


A  rema  kable  athletic  meet,  in  which 
everjf  contestant  WEfc  blind,  took  place 
on  the-"  athletic  Held  of  the  Oyerbrook 
School  tf<vithe  Blind  and  It  is  a  ques- 
tion wJlb  Enjoyed  it  the  most,  the  con- 
testants breaking  all  sorts  of  records 
for  the  blind  or  the  spectators  watching 
the  sightless  boys  run  and  jump  with 
the  greatest  ease,  says  the  Philadelphia 
Press. 

The  most  interesting  event  was  the 
standing  high  jump.  Each  blind  boy 
felt  about  until  he  had  located  the  bar 
and  then  jumped.  Clarence  Alexander 
cleared  It  at  3.11  feet,  which  is  rather 
remarkable  for  a  boy  without  his  sight. 

In  the  various  daahes  and  runs  the 
boys  had  to  have  aspecial  arranigement 
to  prevent  them  from  leaving  the 
track.  Down  each  track  ran  a  heavy 
wire  cable  to  which  was  attached  a 
long  wire  handle.  Grasping  this  the 
runner  flew  down  the  track  as  easily 
as  a  professional. 

At  the  end  of  the  track,  arranged 
like  a  bridge  warning  for  men  on  top  of 
freight  cars,  was  a  series  of  cotton 
cords  hanging  and  when  the  runner  felt 
these  In  his  face  he  knew  he  had  cross- 
ed the  flnlshins  line. 

There  were  over  forty  boys  in  the 
various  events.  Every  boy  wore  the 
regulation  track  uniform  and  on  every 
breast  fluttered  the  red  and  white  rib- 
bon of  the  institution. 

Standing  on  the  side  lines  were 
scores  of  blind  boys  and  girls.  They 
listened  to  the  runners,  but  particularly 
was  their  attention  paid  to  the  an- 
nouncements of  the  time  and  distance 
made  by  the  contestants.  They  knew 
whether  or  not  the  boy  in  the  game 
was  going  beyond  his  record,  and  when 
he  did  they  clustered  and  gave  their 
own,  original  "liah,  rah,  Overbrook" 
songs  3^nd  cheers. 

After  the  meet  the  spectators  ad- 
journed to  the  school  and  the  boys 
gave  an  exhibition  of  swimming  and 
diving  in  the  big  swimming  pool.  Front 
and  back  somersaults,  double  dives 
and  all  sorts  of  difficult  and  Interesting 
feats  yere  on  the  program,  and  as  one 
watched  he  marveled  that  boys  with- 
out their  sight  could  do  such  wonderful 
things  with  such  ease.  ' 
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BLIND  CLERKS  SOON 
WILL  ASK  FOR  JOBS 

Overt^robk  School  Has  Added  Business. 

Course  to  It^  Curriculum  for 

Ensuing  Year. 

PUPILS  TO   PLAY   FOOT  BALL 


Several  new  branches  of  work  will  this 
year  be  introduced  and  vigorously  pushed 
forward  at  the  School  for  the  Blind  at 
Overbrook.  The  school  will  open  for  its 
year  to-morrow  with  a  full  quota  of 
pupils.  The  new  principal,  Mr.  O.  H.  Bur- 
ritt,  who  takes  the  place  of  Mr.  Allen,  the 
forme  principal,  will  take  up  the  reins 
pf  wjrk.  Mr.  Burritt  was  formerly  in 
btntrge  of  the  State  schools  at  Batavio, 
gmd  comes  into  harness  to  take  up  the 
progressive  work  that  Mr.  Allen  formu- 
lated. 

The  pupils  will  arrive  to-day.  There  are 
now  seventy-eight  boys  and  seventy-eight 
girls  in  the  school,  and  eighteen  in  the 
kindergarten. 

One  of  the  courses  which  this  term  will 
be  vigorously  carried  out  will  be  a  busi- 
nfess  course  similar  to  that  taught  in  the 
Wharton  School  of  the  University  of  Penn- 
sylvania. Here  not  only  bookkeeping,  but 
other  equally  interesting  branches  will  be 
taught  and  the  strong  points  of  a  sales- 
manship education  instilled  into  the  pupils. 
In  this  latter  course  some  of  the  boys 
now  being  turned  out  from  similar  institu- 
tions are  earning  $1,500  to  $2,000  a  year. 
No  boy  is  allowed  to  graduate  who  cannot 
write  his  name  legibly  and  endorse  a 
check.  A  sj'stem  which  is  now  successful 
in  Chicago  will  be  adhered  to,  and  the 
pupils  made  thoroughly  conversant  with 
mercantile  phrases. 

In  the  girls'  department  a  domestic 
course  i<rnow  formed.  It  was  started  in  a 
small  way  by  Mr.  Allen,  but  a  large  room 
has  now  been  set  apart  for  it,  and  Miss 
Elizabeth  Ross  has  been  placed  in  charge 
of  the  work.  Another  class  that  will  be 
added  this  term  will  be  that  of  one  term- 
ed self  help  and  punctuality,  confined  to 
backward  children.  Miss  Genevieve  Caul- 
field,  a  pupil  of  the  school,  and  who  has 
been  doing  special  work  along  that  line 
during  the  holidays,  will  be  placed  in 
charge. 

Miss  Elizabeth  Dunning,  who  has  been 
abroad  for  a  year,  and  been  studying  such 
work,  returns  this  term  and  assumes  the 
position  of  head  teacher.  During  her  ab- 
sence Miss  Patterson,  her  assistant,  had 
charge  of  her  work. 

One  of  the  branches  of  work  that  is  be- 
ing pushed  forward  this  fall  is  that  of  the 
gymnasium  and  athletics.  With  the  open- 
ing of  the  school  two  squads  will  go  into 
foot  ball  practice.  This  idea  is  being  car- 
ried out  to  give  the  bovs  a  proper  value  of 
sound.  The  opposing  teams  will  be  train- 
ed by  the  fall  of  the  ball  on  the  ground 
to  determine  just  where  it  is,  and  go  there 
and  play  it  for  a  goal.  The  rules  of  the 
game  are  slightly  different  from  that  of 
the    ordinary   foot   ball.        i^  gj;"'  :. 


Athletics  in  all  forms  will  be  taught,  and 
games  arranged  in  which  the  pupils  will 
contest  against  each  other. 
There  are  now  only  three  of  the  old 
Home  plan"  inmates  at  the  school.  Two 
of  these  are  Chinese  women,  Fannie  and 
;lfl  Gutzleff.  Fannie  was  admitted  in 
1843  and  Jessie  in  1863.  The  boys'  depart- 
"Jf,"^*,?^'"  ^®  '"  charge  of  Albert  G.  Cow- 
giU.  There  are  seven  teachers  in  the 
boys  school  and  six  in  the  girls'  depart- 
ment. 


I       NEW  WORK  FOR  THE  BLIND 


Business  anrf  Domestic  Course?1n  the 
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SchoW    at   Overbrook. 

f(^'  'tjlUnsi    blind    claildron    with 
\S!  «»f  self-support  ha<;  bpcn  taliea  j 


I'^TPar  at  Qverbrook  with  renewed 


The  .'School  opens  to-day  in  charge 
of  the  new  principal.  (>.  H  Burritt.  who 
was  formerly  in  charso ,  .'■»  the  State 
bchool;;  at  Bfltavio,  and  will  continue 
I  he  |)rojrres5jiv<*  woik  bfcnn  b.v  Principal 
Allen.  !is  well  as  adding  several  uew 
features  to  the   work. 

Seveiity-eieht  ho.vs  and  the  samp  num- 
ber of  girls.  W'ith  18  kindergartners. 
make  up  the  full  number  the  school  can 
larc  for  and  every  place  is  filled.  There 
are  also  three  other  blind  inmates  of 
(he  Overbrook  school,  who  were  ad- 
mitted years  apo,  under  the  "home 
plan."  Two  of  these  are  Chinese  women, 
who  entered  in  1843  and  l8C^?,. 

One  (if  'he  new  cour><e.'!  wliioh  will  be 
introduced  this  term  is  a  business  course 
similar  to   that   taught   in   the  Wharton 
School  of  the  University  of  Pennsylva- 
nia.    Bookkpcping    and    other    necessary 
branches   will    he    taught,    as   well    as    a 
thorough    knowledge    of    the    terms    and 
i  phrases   of   active   business.    A    Chicago 
[system,    which    has    proved    successful, 
Iwill  be  used.    In  the  course  of  salesman- 
ship   as    taupht    in    other    schools,    buys 
'have    graduate<l    w-ho    are    now    earnins 
I  salaries   of  $1500  to  .?2000  a   year.    No 
;boy  is  allowed   to  graduate  who  cannot 
I  write    his    name    legilily    and    indorse    a 
check.    THi^  hoys'  department,  which  has 
seveu  teacners,  will  he  in  charge  of  Al- 
bert G.  Cowgill. 

A  domestic  course,  I  he  first  steps  of 
which  wore  installed  b.v  Air.  .\ll"n.  will 
|be  advanced  as  far  as  possible  this  teru'. 
in  the  girls'  school.  A  large  room  has 
beeu  sot  apart  for  it,  and  Miss  Efiza- 
beth  Ross  is  in  charge.  Another  class 
I  for  the  special  advancement  of  backward 
pupils  will  b-^  under  the  care  of  Miss 
Genevieve  Caulfield,-  a  pupil  of  the 
school,  who  has  been' doing  work  on  this 
line  during  the  holidays. 

The  girls'  schi.ol  has  six  teachers,  with 
Miss  Elizabeth  nunning.  who  has  re- 
turned from  studies  abroad,  as  head 
{teacher.  During  her  year's  absence  Miss 
Patterson,  her  assistant,  was  in  charge. 

Athletics  in  all  forms  will,  as  before, 
form  a  large  part  of  the  work  in  the 
school.  Overbrook  has  tlie  only  swim- 
ming tank  for  the  blind  in  America,  anii^ 
besides  the  foot  races  and  bicycling  o^ 
other  years,  football  teams  will  be  form 
ed  and  trained  iiy  a  new  set  of  rule; 
which  ha^e  been  made  to  conform  to  th 
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EW  COURSE  FOR  THE  BLIND 


Bookkeeping  to  Be  Taught  at  Over- 
.^*,     •  brook  Institution. 

'Commercial  training  will  be  added  to 
the  curriculum  at  the  Institution  for  the 
Blind  at  Overbrook,  which  opens  today. 
Classes  for  the  boys  of  the  institution 
similar  to  those  of  the  Wharton  School 
at  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  will  be 
opened  and  bookkeeping  and  general 
business  usage  will  be  taught.  The  pur- 
pose is  to  fit  the  students  to  become  sales- 
men. Students  who  have  been  graduated 
from  other  Institutions  of  like  characten, 
have  earned  from  $1500  to  $2000  a  year.  A 
domestic  course  will  be  started  In  the 
girls'   department. 

O.  H.  Burrlt  will  be  principal  this  year. 
Miss  Elizal>eth  Ross  will  be  In  charge  of 
the  domestic  department.  There  are  sev- 
enty-eight boys  and  seventy-eight  glrlg 
In  the  school  and  eighteen  children  in  th 
kindergarten. 


T?  u.'Cla.-vx.ct,  \/f. ,   Hc-r-cJ-Ld^. 
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Athletic   Sports  for  the   Blindj^V   , 
Blindness,  not  so  m.any  yc^>  ego,  j 
was  an  unrelieved  affliction. ^To  the 
sightless,  especially  to  those  who  were 
born  blind,  the  world  was  a  mystery 
and  all  things  in  it  incapable  of  com- 
prehension.    The   person   thus   afflict- 
ed  was   doomed  to  .?rcpo  in  dungeon  j 
darkness  and  life  was  scarcely  worth  i 
living,  So  cheerless  was  it,  and  bereft 
of  satisfaction. 

But  time  and   philan  hroplc   endea- 
vor  h«s   changed   all    that  and   today 
the  blind  are  enabled  to  enjoy  many 
of    the    advantages  and    pleasures  of 
life.     A  literature  has   been     created 
i'cr  them,  and  industrial  opportunities  1 
are    being    constantly     provided      for 
them.     The   ingenuity  of   those  m.ore 
highly   favored   is   being  employed   in 
their  behalf,  and  all  tliat  money  and 
deep-sealed  Interest  can  coumiand  has] 
been  brought  to  bear  upon  the  prob- 
lem of  their  condition.  Not  only  have 
efforts  been  made  for  t "icir  instruction 
and    business    equipment,    but    atten-' 
tion  has  been  directed  to  the  matter 
of    their    entertainment,    and    so    suq-| 
cessful  have  been  the  efforts  in  that| 
direction,   that  those  who   are  totally  j 
blind  are  now  enabled  to  compete  with} 
each  other  on  the  cinder  path,  throw  i 
the  hammer,  put  the  shot,  jump  and 
'sprint  in  a  remarkable  manner. 


■  Recently,  at  Philadelphia,  was  held 
the  first  Inter-city  athletic  meet  of 
the  blind  on  the  grounds  of  the  Over- 
brook  institution,  and  but  for  certain 
mechanical  contrivances  necessary  In 
some  of  the  events,  there  was  little  to  I 
distinguish  this  gathering  from  the 
Jathletic  sports  of  an  ordinary  college. 
Pne  of  the  noticeable  differences  was 
In  the  sprint  races.  In  these  the  blind 
boys  grasped  a  spool  that  was  made 
(to  slide  on  a  taut  wire.  ^  When  the 
word  was  given  the  contestants  were 
off  like  the  wind,  their  grasp  on  the  I 
spool  keeping  them  to  the  track  as 
the  reel  ran  along  the  wire.  At  the  i 
finish  were  lines  of  dangling  cords 
similar  to  those  that  warn  trainmen  I 
that  a  bridge  i^  in  close  proximity.  | 
When  the  boys  felt  these  cords  touch 
their  faces  they  knew  they  had  reach-; 
ed  the  finish  line.  In  the  jumps  the 
boys  were  taken  to  the  bar  and  allow- 1 
ed  to  touch  it  with  their  hands.  As 
they  jumped  they  carried  the  bar  with 
them,  the  height  of  the  jump  being 
measured  by  the  referee's  eye.  In 
the  broaj  jump  the  same  official  took 
the  distance  from  the  takeoff  to  the 
finish,  it  being  impossible,  of  course, 
for  the  contestants  to  jump  from  a 
stationary  t3ke-off.  The  hammer 
throw  was  arranged  by  the  sound  of 
itLe  voice  of  one  of  the  officials.  The 
fboyg  threAv  with  amazin;v  accuracy  in 
the  direction  of  the  spot  from  whence 
;the  call  came,  and  although  this  event 
(niade  the  spectators  feel  far  from 
'comfortable,  there  was  not  the  slight- 
est approach  to  an  accident. 

Some  of  the  sightless  boys  scenidd 
to  be, looking  at  the  spot  whore  a 
contestant  would  alight  in  the  jump. 
So  natural  was  the  expression  on 
their  faces  that  one  of  the  officials 
v,as  asked  whether  or  net  they  could 
in  some  mysterious  way  sec  the  dis- 
tance of  the  jump.  "Of  course  they 
cannot  see,"  was  thci  answer.  "But 
their  sense  of  hearing  is  so  acute  that 
they  can  accurately  judge  the  dia- 
,tauce  of  a  jump  by  the  sound  of  the 
feet  leaving  the  ground  and  descend- 
jjn^  at  the  end  of  the  jump."  The  con- 
'testants  represented  the  cities  of 
'Philadelphia  and  Baltimore,  and  it  is 
planned  to  make  t'.ii'=  'f^^imrlTable 
event  an  annual  affair 

It  is  a  matter  of  intcicsi  ih.it  I'rof. 
Allen,  who  has  made  Overbrook  so 
famous,   has  been  cailcd  to  the  position 


made  vacant  by  the  death  of  Michael 
Anaguos  of  PcrldusLiS|j|jj|j4(fepn  for 
the  blind.  atSouff'^'ton.  Witho-.it 
doubt  tTiG  lier/  director  will  introduce 
some  of  these  modern  iniproyeujents 
into  that  famous  New  England  institu- 
tion. 


Pkl.aL..,  TW..    Ho-r^    f\yvA^ 
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6eh"t'^w\IPfc-f  I'^t.   Hot. 

'O  TEACH  BOOKKEEPING^ 
'':s-iIN  SCHOOL  fOR  BI^D 

pokkeeping,  sale.sirnnship  an<l  other 
ihe.s  of  bupinpss  nre  t<>  bo  taught 
ear  in  the  School  for  tli*^_BiUifl,  .it 
j-ook.  whi<h  open.'i  tod.iy.  O.  H. 
%.  tlie  new  principal  of  the  school, 
lis  work  has  been  tried  so  .success- 
other  institut'ons  for  the  educa- 
tion'^f  the  blind  that  some  of  the  gradu- 
ates of  the  biK'^iness  departments  are  now 

Another    new    department*  Wll    be    the 
■se   Trtr    'iris.      A>'  ; 
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In  a  Musical  Way    \ 
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In  Fife  Years  tfie    Products    of   America'i 
Musical  Inmstries  Have  Increased 
t24,<iO<i,goo — Caused  by  Piano  j 

•    "     Manu/acturies.  \ 


By  Frederic  J.  Haskin. 

The  only  piano  in  the  world  which  has 
furnished  martial  music  on  the  tiring 
line  In  battle  is  preserved  in  the  Confed- 
erate Museum  at  New  Orleans.  This 
old  square  piano  was  in  the  parlor  of  a 
home  on  a  Southern  plantation.  When 
a  battle  was  fought  there  and  the  house 
was  being  destroyed  by  shells  from  both 
armies,  some  enterprising  boys  moved 
the  instrument  out  in  a  nearby  thicket. 
These  boys  were  members  of  the  Wash- 
ington Light  Artillery  of  New  Orleans 
and  as  they  lay  under  fire,  waiting  for 
orders  to  advance,  the  musical  members 
of  the  party  took  turns  playing  Dixie  and 

the  Marseillaise  Hymn  while  shells  fell 
near  and  bullets  clipped  twigs  and  leaves 

i  from  the  trees  overhead.    After  the  bat- 
tle the  old  piano  was  returned  to  the  al- 


most demolished  house,  and  a  few  years] 
(igo  it  was  secured  for  the  Confederate' 
Museum  in  New  Orleans,  where  it  stands 
to-day  with  its  yellowed  keys  and  its 
tinkling  strings  as  a  reminder  of  the 
"days  of  old  when  knights  were  bold,"; 
end  gay  French-Creoles  of  Louisiana-^ 
could  laugh  and  sing  in  the  face  of: 
death.  T 

In  the  past  five  years  the  products  of 
America's  musical  industries  have  in- 
creased J2,'i,0i)0,000,— over  fifty-six  per  cent. 
New  York  leads  in  the  manufacture  of 
musical  Instruments,  the  latest  annual 
report  showing  $24,000,000  for  that  year. 
Illinois  is  second  with  $14,000,000  and 
Massachusetts  third  with  $8,500,000.  Nev/ 
York  made  one-third  of  the  entire  num- 
ber of  pianos  manufactured  in  this  coun- 
try for  that  year,  upwards  of  83,000  oom- 
1ns  from  that  State  alone.  There  are 
KO  factories  turning  out  musical  instru- 
ments in  this  country,  giving  steady  em- 
ployment to  36,000  people,  and  represent- 
ing an  Investment  of  $72,000,000. 

New  York  spends  annually  tor  music, 
more  than  any  other  five  cities  in  the 
United  States.  During  the  last  Novem- 
ber-to-May  season  her  better  music 
houses  took  in  over  two  million  dollars. 
The  Metropolitan  Opera  House  alone 
took  In  over  a  million  dollars.  The  re- 
ceipts of  the  Manhattan  Opera  House 
amounted  to  $7.tO.0O0  and  lesser  places 
took  in  over  $200,000  more.  These  figures 
do  not  include  the  receipts  of  the  con- 
cert halls  and  like  places  that  flourish 
everywhere. 

•    *    • 

There  is  a  crusade  now  going  on  among 
the    manufacturers    of   pianos    to    secure ' 
Federal     legislation     against    "stonclled" 
pianos.  The  piano  makers  want  Congress 
to  compel  the  manufacturers   who  make 
pianos   to   put   their   own   name  on   them 
instead   of  that   of   some   firrn   for  whom 
they   are   made   by    contract.     The   piano 
makers    declare    that    Congress    has    as 
'much   right  and  power  to  take  this  step 
in  the  matter  of  pianos  as  it  had  to  re- 
quire that  the  word   "sterling"  could  not 
be  used  in  connection  with  silver  unless 
It  came  up  to  specifications. 
I    Experiments   are   being   made   to   bring 
music  within  reach  of  the  deaf.    It  is  not 
expected  that  they  can  be  made  to  hear 
[the    tones    of    instruments    or    that    any 
sound  will  ever  reach  them.     The  idea  is 
[to    have   vibrations   reach   them    through 
llhe    muscular    ."Jonse.    the    theory    being 
■that    thu   vibrations   wiJI    have   the   sam?.^ 
jeaect  on  them  as  musical  .sound  does  on 
tnose  who    can    hear.     The  apparatus    to 
be   used    is   a   phono.graph   and   a   micro- 
I  phone    attached    to    accumulators.      The 
(phonograph  reels  off  a  tonal  scale  to  the 
:inicrophone    in    an    intermittent    current, 
and   the   muscular  sense   is   reached   and 
Aibrations    carried    to    the    brain. 

The  choral  class  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Institute  for  thcfiJuj^^jjnder  the  direc- 
tion of  D.  D.  Woad,  recently  sang  Han- 
del's Judas  Maccabeus.  The  method  of 
learning  it  was  for  the  director  to  read 
ithe  music  to  the  class.  Thpy  took  it 
[down  in  the  Braille  notation,  designed 
for  the  blind,  and  then  memorized  it. 
*rhis  performance  is  regarded  as  one  of 
the  best  that  blind  singerj  have  ever 
given,  and  the  power  they  showed  in 
fnemorizing  such  a  difficult  piece  of  mu- 
sic has  been  widely  commented  on  in  the 
tnusic   press. 

.    »    . 

rNew  York  boasts  of  one  of  the  youiig- 
/st  composers  -in  the  wo'rld.  She  is  little 
tfiss  Marian  Regina  Kahn,  aged  twelve, 
k'ho  has  already  had  two  compositions 
Accepted  by  a  publisher.    One  is  "I  Want 


to  bo  a  Man  Like  Washtngton,"  and  tha,l 
other  "On  tlio  Road  to  Dixie."    Her  par-' 
ents  recently  took  her  to  New  York  fromj 
Jacksonville.    Florida,    In    ordsr    to   com- 
plete   her  education.     She    is   ani    accom- 
pUshed   pianist   as   well   as   composer. 
•    •    « 
A   one-time     American   newsboy.     Ben 
Vanasek.    recently   won    the  grand   prize 
at   the    National    Conservatory    in    Paris 
for    cornet    playing.     Five    years    ago   he 
was  selling  papers  on   the  streets  of  Mil- 
waukee,  and   playing   the   cornet   in    the 
newsboys'    Ijand.    Friends   became  inter- 
ested  in    him    and    he   was  ..sent   abroad, 
where  he  studied  two  years  at  the  Leip- 
sic  Conservatory  and  two  in  Paris.    No'w 
ho  is  the  twentieth  American   to  rt;ceive 
the  grand  prize  within  a  hundred  years. 
*    *    * 

Mucli  interest  has  been  awakened 
recently  In  the  effort  to  decide  just 
when  and  vvhort-  the  first  opera  was 
produced  in  America.  An  old  pam- 
phlet, carefully  preserved  in  the  Brit- 
ish Museum  and  bearing  the  title 
"The  Fool's  Opera,  or  the  Taste  of  the 
Age,"  written  by  Max  Medley  and  per- 
formed by  his  company  in  Oxford,  is 
believed  by  some  to  have  been  written 
by  "Medley,"  or,  to  give  his  real  nalme, 
Anthony  Anton,  when  he  was  in  Amer- 
ica In  1702-1704. 

The  first  playhouse  in  America  was 
at  Williamsburg,  Va.,  opened  In  1722,  and 
it  is  recorded  that  even  two  years  be- 
fore this  Governor  Spottswood  found 
cause  for  anger  againft  certain  member* 
of  the  House  of  Assembly  because  they  I 
refused  to  observe  the  King's  birthday,  j 
and  witness  a  play  or  opera  given  in' 
honor  of  the  occasion. 

A  systematic  study  Is  being  made  of 
the  music  of  a  nun\ber  of  Jndian  tribes 
in  the  far  West  with  a  view  to  coUect- 
mg  their  songs  and  preserving  them.  A{ 
good  deal  of  n)oney  has  been  raised  for  \ 
the  purpose,  one  of  the  principal  subscrib- 
ers being  .T.  Pierpont  Morgan.  A  staff  of  | 
competent  musicians  is  now  In  the  field,! 
and  it  is  expected  that  several  years  will' 
be  reciuired  to  coiiir)leto  the  work.  The: 
Bureau  of  Education  at  Washington  is] 
now  engaged  in  the  preliminaries  of  nn 
investigation  of  the  subject  of  musical, 
;ducation  in  the  United  States  as  statls- 
:lcs  relative  to  this  br.-xnch  of  educa- 
Uon    have    .lever   before   been    collected. 

Philadelphia  now  lias  a  home  for  aged 
nusic  teachers.  Except  the  one  in  Mi- 
an, endowed  by  Verdi.  It  is  the  only 
me  of  it.<!  kind  in  the  world.  At  present  I 
t  is  open  to  men  only,  but  it  is  hoped 
soon  to  open  it  to  women  also.  An.v 
Tian  who  has  reached  the  age  of  sixty-' 
.Ive,  and  Is  unable  to  earn  a  livine:,  pro- 
vided he  has  tauffht  music  for  twenty-^ 
five  years,  is  eligible.  It  is  intended 
that  the  home  shall  be  a  home  indeed, 
and  e\ery  effort  to  wipe  out  the  "insti- 
tutional" appearance  that  usually  go' 
with  such  places,   has  beon  made.  , 


The    Fortnightly 


The  series  of  organ  recitals  of  the  Ameri- 
can Organ  Players'  Club  was  begun  in  a 
remarkable  way  with  a  recital  ^n  the  new 
memorial  organ  at  St.  Stephen's  Church, 
played  by  Dr.  D.  D.  Wood.  The  organ, 
built  by  C.  L.  Haskell,  may  be  regarded  as 
a  model  of  detail  and  general  effect.  It 
represents  the  devoted  thought  and  mature 
experience  of  Dr.  Wood,  who  must  be  re- 
garded as  the  foremost  authority  in  this 
country  on  the  organ  as  well  as  on  organ 
playing. 

The  program  of  the  recital  consisted  of 
the  great  fantasy  and  fugue  in  G  minor  of 
J.  S.  Bach ;  a  Romanza  by  Rheinberger ; 
Handel's  concerto  in  F  major  ;  Smart's 
.\ndante  No.  2  (in  A)  ;  a  Bach  chorale 
and  a  Brahms   chorale. 

Various  qualities  of  the  organ  were  emi- 
nent in  the  various  numbers  :  in  the  Han- 
del concerto  (commonly  known  as  the 
"Cuckoo  and  Nightingale"  concerto),  the 
contrast  of  echo  and  choir  organ ;  the 
Brahms  chorale  gave  an  opportunity  to 
hear  a  diapason  quality  of  rare  beauty,  con- 
trasted with  a  blended  tone  of  %iox  Humana 
and  string. 

Dr.  Wood  was  assisted  by  a  picked  choir 
of  twenty-five  voices,  who  sang  the  Halle- 
lujah chorus  of  Beethoven  with  iinpressive 
effect. 


THE         KEYSTONE 


Philadelphia,  INovember,  IQ07 

Tlie  O^tloolfe  for  tihe  BlisK 


What  is   now  Being  Done   for  the   Sightless — Possibilities  of  Education   in 
Literary  and  Technical  Work — A  Model  Institution  for  Teaching  the  Blind 


The  Massachusetts  Association  for  Promoting  the  Interests  of 
the  Blind,  which  has  for  the  past  four  years  been  experimenting 
with  new  employments  for  the  blind,  now  has  concluded,  since  the 
State  has  taken  over  much 
of  its  work,  that  it  could 
do  no  greater  service  to 
the  cause  than  to  estab- 
lish a  regular  means  of 
intercourse  between  the 
widely-scattered  workers  ; 
to  bring  them  together, 
as  it  were,  to  talk  tiie 
matter  o\'er.  It  has,  there- 
fore, brought  out  a  quar- 
terly magazine  to  be 
known  as  The  Outlook 
for  tlie  Blind,  which  is 
to  be  edited  by  Charles 
F.  F.  Campbell,  with  of- 
fices at  Cambridge,  Mass. 
The  subscription  price  is 
placed  at  the  nominal  sum 
of  fifty  cents  per  annum, 
as  it  is  not  conducted  for 
profit,  and  sample  copies 
will  be  sent  on  applica- 
tion to  all  those  interested 
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in  the  welfare  of  the  blind,  whether  in  school,  shop  or  home.  The 
management  is  progressi\e  and  energetic,  and  there  is  much  reason 
to  believe  that  The  Outlook  for  the  Blind  will  exert  a  powerful 
influence  in  shaping  the  future  work  for  the  blind  in  this  country. 

A  copy  of  the  new  magazine  which  was   brought 
Opticians  are  to  our  attention   furnished  the   inspiration  for  this 

Interested  article,  whicii   will,  we  trust,  enlist  the    interest  of 

the  army  of  optometrists  and  our  readers  generally 
in  the  good  cause.  The  emplovment  of  the  adult  blind  is  one  of 
the  most  difficult  prob- 
lems which  society  has 
been  called  upon  to  solve. 
As  it  is  now  engaging  the 
attention  of  a  consider- 
able p o r ti  o n  of  the 
thoughtful  public  both  of 


this     country    and     of 
Europe,  a  few  words  con- 
cerning   it    and    the    new 
magazine  which  has  just 
been  estabhshed  to  aid  in 
its    solution,    may    be   of 
interest    to    our    readers. 
The  Outlook  for  the  B/iiia 
is    destined    to  nnify   tlie 
efforts  which  are  now  be- 
ing made  in  various  parts 
of  our  country  to  advance 
the  welfare  of  the  blind  in 
general    by    providing    a 
medium     of    communica- 
tion   between     all    those 
who  are  engaged  either  in  the  education  of  the  young,  the  employ- 
ment of  the  adult,   or  in  providing  homes  for    the   aged  and  the 
infirm  ;    and   when    it    is    remembered    that,    according    to    recent 
figures,  there  are  fully  eighty  thousand  blind  people  in  the  United 
States,  of  whom  not  more  than  ten   per  cent,  are  provided  for  by 
the  shops  and  institutions  now  in  existence,  it  will  be  seen  that  there 
is  much  work  to    be  done  and    that    the   .undertaking    is  worthy 
of  the  support  of  those  philanthropists  wiio    have  made  this  new 
venture  possible. 

Nearly  all  of  our 
States  have  made  ample 
provision  for  the  primary 
education  of  its  blind  chil- 
dren, and  the  method  of 
conducting  their  higher 
education  has  been  fully 
developed  and  determined 
upon,  and  merely  awaits 
the  approjjriation  of  suffi- 
cient funds  by  the  gov- 
ernment or  by  philan- 
thropic individuals  to  open 
new  fields  of  usefulness  to 
those  who  would,  if  given 
an  opportunity,  be  capa- 
ble of  following  profes- 
sional or  scholarly  pur- 
suits ;  but  the  education 
of  the  blind,  like  that  of 
the  seeing,  is  ever  pro-,' 
grcssing  and  7^ke  Outlook 
for  the  Hl!)id  ])resents  an 


opportunity  for  free  discussion  of  tlie  various  questions  which  arise. 
The  employment  of  the  adult  bhnd  is  full  of  material  for  thought 
and  investiu:ation.  There  is  a  j^ratifying  manifestation  of  enthu- 
siasm in  many  parts  of  the  country,  and  a  great  number  of  theories 
have  been  advanced  as  to  what  might  or  should  be  done,  but  very 
few  of  the  points  involved  ha\e  been  conclusively  proved  by 
practical  demonstration.  It  is  now  very  generally  conceded  that 
provision  nuist  i)e  made  for  affording  steady  employment  to  the 
adult  blind  of  lioth  sexes,    and    homes  or  workshops  for  the  blind 

have  been   established  in 
California,     Colorado, 
i  Connecticut,    District    of 
I  Columbia,    Illinois,    Indi- 
ana,    Maine,     Massachu- 
'  setts,    Michigan,    New 
I  \'ork,  New  Jersey,  Ohio, 
i  Pennsylvania    and    Wis- 
'  consin,   and  other  States 
are  showing  active  inter- 
est in   the  cause  of  help- 
ing   the     blind     to     help 
themselves.       There     is, 
however,    no     uniformity 
or   system    in  this  work. 
Nearly    every    institution 
represents    some    distinct 
plan    or    theory.        Each 
form  of  institution  has  its 
champions,      and     if 
strangers,    wishing  to  do 
something  for    the    blind 
in  their  own  community, 
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were   to  write  for  information,   they  would    be  almost    certain    to 
receive  different  advice  in  every  case. 

If  only  our  people  realized  to  ^he  full  the  almost 
A  Model  limitless  possibilities  in  this  most  worthy  field  of 

Institution  human  effort,  there  would  be  much  less  neglect  of 

the  blind 
than  now  unfortunately 
exists.  If  the  public,  in- 
deed, had  an  opportu- 
nity to  visit  some  of  the 
modern  educational  insti- 
tutions for  the  sightless 
they  would  be  actuated  by 
a  new  hope  for  their  af- 
flicted brothers  and  sis- 
ters. A  model  institution 
of  this  character  is  the 
Pennsylvania  Institution 
for  the  Instruction  of  the 


Blind,  beautifully  situated 
at  Overbrook,  a  pretty 
suburb  of  Philadelphia, 
Pa.  The  first  embossed 
book  printed  in  America 
was  issued  by  this  institu- 
tion as  recently  as  1833. 

The  main  building  at 
Overbrook  expresses  the 
ideas  of  thoroughly  quali- 
fied men — men  of  international  standing  in  the  work  of  educating 
the  blind.  It  is  the  most  important  modern  building  in  the  United 
States  devoted  to  this  field  of  labor,  and  is  presumed  to  be,  and 
doubtless  is,  all  things  considered,  the  most  complete  in  all  details. 
It  is  rectangular  in  shape,  two  stories  in  height,  Spanish  monastic 
in  character  and  capable  of  accommodating  a  family  of  250  people. 
The  rectangular  air  space  is  divided  by  a  central  wing  connecting 
the  front  and  rear  of  the  building,  thus  forming  two  inclosed  courts 
or  gardens  108  feet  square.  These  gardens  are  surrounded  by 
covered  porches  or  clois- 
ters, from  13  to  15  feet 
wide,  and  having  a  total 
length  of  458  feet.  The 
cloisters  are  the  main 
arteries  of  the  institution. 
Their  inclosed  position 
protects  them  from  the 
weather.  The  rooms, 
generally  speaking,  open 
into  the  cloisters  on  the 
inner  side,  and  on  the 
outer  side  into  the 
grounds.  This  gives 
abundant  circulation  of 
air,  while  the  low  height 
of  the  building  insures 
free  play  of  sunshine. 

This  school  is  com- 
plete in  all  its  appoint- 
ments. It  has  an  entirely 
separate  kindergarten 
building    where    the 
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youngest  children  live  and  go  to  school  by  themselves.  The 
kindergarten  is  made  to  be  as  homelike  as  it  is  possible  for  a  school 
to  be  where  there  are  many  children,  all  from  dififerent  families. 

In  the  main  or  central  building  the  pupils  are  divided  by  sex 
into  two  distinct  schools,  and  each  sex  is  divided  into  three  groups 
according  to  age.  Plach  group  is  in  a  cottage  with  a  housemother 
in  charge. 

The    school    or    literary    department    is   graded  with    trained 

teachers  and  not  more 
than  fourteen  [)upils  to  a 
grade.        The    course    of 
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Study  includes  about  all 
that  is  included  in  the 
grades  of  the  best  public 
schools.  Several  pupils 
have  been  fitted  for  col- 
lege and  sent  to  the  Uni- 
versity of  Pennsylvania  at 
the  expense  of  the  insti- 
tution. 

There  is   a    splendid 
music     department     with 
some  of  the  best  teachers 
the    city    affords.        The 
course   of   instruction   in- 
cludes   piano,     organ, 
violin,   voice,   cornet, 
clarionet    and    all    instru- 
ments   needed    in  a  mili- 
tary band.      Piano  tuning 
is  also  taught.     The  blind 
make    very    good    tuners 
and  many  of  the  graduates  make  tuning  their  means  of  livelihood. 
I  There  is  also  a  department  of  handicraft  where  the  girls  are  taught 
hand  and    machine  sewing,    mending,   crocheting,   knitting,   bead- 
work,  chair-caning,  and  the  boys  some  of  these  with  broom  making, 
1  mattress  making,  hammock  making  and  school  carpentry. 

The  great  gymnasium  is  fitted  with  all  the  modern 
The  Gymnasium      apparatus.      Exercise  here  with  a  teacher  has  been 
i                                found    so    good    for    the  pupils  that    no  pupil    is 
excused  except  by  a  physician's  order.      No  more  precious  archive 
^  '  exists  at  the    Pennsylva- 
nia School  than  the  small 
red    box   which    contains 
the     card     catalogue 
wherein    is    recorded  the 
history  of  the  graduates, 
and   the   greatest  reward 
that    comes    to   the    con- 
scientious, hard-working, 
painstaking    teachers     of 
the  school    is  the  know- 
ledge   that    a    very  large 
percentage  of  cards  have 
' '  Succeeding  ' '   inscribed 
upon  them. 

In  the  Philadelphia 
School  pupils  are  re- 
minded that  they  have 
lost  one  sense,  sight,  an 
important  instrument  or 
tool,  but  that  four  other 
tools,  and  above  all,  the 
mind,  remain,  with  which 
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they  may  equip  themselves  richly.  They  are  never 
allowed  to  appear  in  public  at  their  second-best.  Encour- 
agement instead  of  discouragement  is  the  keynote  of  the 
teaching.  They  are  reminded  that  education  exists,  not 
to  take  away  unavoidable  disagreeableness  of  existence, 
but  to  fortify  them  to  overcome  difificulties — to  cause  them 
not  only  not  to  be  willing  to  be  dependent,  but  to  enable 
them  to  be  independent. 
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The  Blind 
at  Work 


In  regard    to    securing   employment  for 
tiie  blind  a  correspondent  in  The  Outlook 
brings  up  a  matter  of  much  importance. 
He  writes  :      "  The  subject  keenly  inter- 
ests me.      I  feel  that  one  phase  of  the  situation  ought  to 
be  pointed  out,  namely,  that  after  the  blind  or  partially 
blind  person  leaves  college  he  is  often  perplexed  to  find 
anything  to  do.      A  young  man  graduated  from  a  leading 
Canadian    university    this    spring,    with    first    honors    in 
French  and  German  and  with  recommendations  from  all   ' 
the  members  of  the  faculty  of  modern    languages.      He 
was  also  $2000  in  debt,  but  he  has  found  no  position  as  teacher, 
although    many    of    inferior    equipment   and    character    are    well 
provided  for.      Another  young  man  spent  a  year  most  creditably  at 


a  college  in  Micliigan,  where  he  was  editor  of  the  college  paper. 
He  is  now  raising  squabs — not  the  life  work  which  in  younger  days 
he  had  set  before  him.  A  third,  a  graduate  from  a  leading  State 
normal  school,  a  man  of  exceptional  capacity  and  character,  of 
extraordinary  mathematical  pmticiency,  has  never  been  able  to 
secure  a  position  as  teacher  in  any  academic  branch.  A  fourth, 
pursuing  a  university  course,  principally  in  history,  in  which  his 
work  was  entirely  satisfactory  (he  had  been  doing  graduate  work 
after  his  second  year  of  residence),  was  advised  to  modify  his 
aspirations,  as  the  faculty  would  find  it  very  difficult  to  place  him 
in  any  public  school  or  college. 

"  It  seems  impossible  to  sighted  people  that  a  blind 
Doing  the  rnan    can    possibly    go    into    the    class    room   and 

Impossible  successfully  conduct  a  class.      Yet  blind  people  are 

constantly  doing  the  '  impossible.'      It  is  true  that 
there  are  successful  blind  teachers,  but  these   have  generally  been 
compelled  to  prove  themselves  geniuses  before  they  could   get  a 
footing.     That  is  too  hard  a  test  to  impose  on   them.     The  simple 
truth  is,  given  as  fair  an   opportunity  as  the  sighted  teacher,   the 
capable,   educated  blind 
person     will    find    ways 
and  means  of    conduct- 
ing   classes    in    mathe- 
matics, in  history,  litera- 
ture  and    like  subjects, 
just  as  well   as,  perhaps 
better  than   the   teacher 
having  sight. 

"  I  cannot  here  de- 
tail some  of  the  methods 
that  such  a  teacher 
would  pursue,  but  I  may 
observe  that  the  blind 
college  graduate  would 
bring  to  his  work  as 
teacher  a  memory  well 
stocked  with  the  '  mate- 
rial '  of  his  subject  ;  that 
he  would  have  a  firm 
grasp  on  this  material  ; 
that  if  he  would  require 
more  head  work  and  less 
pencil  work  on  the  part 
of  his  pupils  (following 
his  own  systems),  it 
would  offset  greater  op- 
portunity for  mischief, 
and  work  he  cannot  do 
himself  others  at  hand 
will  help. him  with. 


Pennsylvat1:|i    Institute    Students 
^^t  rTi've  Dramatic  Enter- 
tainment. 


AT     HOME     ON     STAGE 


I 


Walking  about  the  stage,  gesticulating 
and  talking  as  though  they  were  posessed 
of  the  full  five  faculties,  sightless  students 
of  the  Pennsylvania  Institution  for  the 
Blind,  Overbrook,  last  evening  gave  a^ 
dramatic  entertainment  and  concert  i)vy 
fore  several  hundred  persons. 

A  plaiMet,  "The  Christmas  Gift,"  wr^ 
ten  especially  for  the  blind  players,  #■ 
Jessie  Royer  Greaves,  instructor  of  p1oc\ 
tion  at  the  school,  was  the  chief  numbC 
on  the  program.  More  than  twenty  sf 
dents  took  part. 

Broad  Street  Station  at  Christmas  tirfite 
was  the  scene,  and  the  actors  appeared 
as  policemen,  trainmen  and  new.sboy.s; 
Owing  to  their  heightened  appreciation 
of  sound,  the  blind  students  proved  to  be 
more  than  usually  clever  at  personation. 
They  walked  about  the  stage,  too,  with- 
out  feeling  their   way. 

"Our  object  in  this  work  is  to  mako  tlie 
blind  appear  as  much  like  seeing  people 
as  possible,"  said  Mrs.  Greaves."  Bt - 
fore  the  play,  evei-y  one  of  the  student.'! 
had  carefully*  familiarized  himself  with 
the  location  of  the  furniture  on  tlu;  stage, 
counting  the  steps  in  every  direction,  thai 
he  might  know  just  where  to  go.  In 
the  pam«  way  the  older  boys  have  gone 
through  seven  scenes  o£  'Hamlet'  this 
year." 


ni^^d. 


dz'  ^r>  1^^^.    r-v.,    i\  ^:y<^QTcL- 


Interesting  Christmas  Celebration   at 
Big  Overbrook  School. 

The  pupils  |f  the  School  for  the  Blind 

nt  '>>■••> ih.^Hvlio  uuuiljer  I'M,  and  who 

II  il>  jihcih^g  I'or  their  homes  for 

"ti,  ,  .s,  lielJ   their  Christinas  oele- 

l)rat5i>n  ystcrday  and  liad  a  jolly  time. 
In  the  afternoon  tliey  had  muKic'iu  tlie 
auditorium,  led  by  David  D.  Wood,  the 
blind  organist,  and  24  of  the  girls  located 
well  back  through  the  corridors  sau;? 
"Adeste  Fidelis,"  and  the  effect  of  the 
sacred  Christmas  song  heard  from  the 
distance  Vv'as  very  impressive.  The  blind 
girls  then  took  up  tlie  procession,  ne.nr- 
iiig  the  auditorium,  and  as  they  entered 
they  were  jCiued  by  the  whole  gathering. 
Then  followed  the  Christmas  carols.  [ 

I.,ast  evening  the  students  gave  a  playj 
especially  prej^jared  for  them  by  Mrs. 
Jessie  Uoyep  Greaves,  teacher  of  expres- 
sion, ,rf»tid  their  work  was  particularly 
■well  done. 


WEDNESDAY,  FEBRUARY  12,  1908 


A  HELPER  OF  THE  BLIND 


THE      CAREER     OF      OLIN     HOWARD 
BURRITT 


The  New  Principal  of  the  Pennsylvania 
School  for  the  Blind  at  Overbrook,  Pa.— 
With  Some  of  the  Traits  of  His  Famous 
Kinsman,  Elihu  Burritt,  the  Younger 
Wearer  of  the  Name  Has  Already  Pro- 
gressed in  His  Profession — How  He  Came 
to  Study  the  Blind  and  the  Great  Suc- 
cess He  Has  Made  in  His  Care  for  Them 


BT  JANE  A.  STEWART 

I  Professor  Olin  Howard  Burritt.  That  is 
(the  name  of  the  new  principal  of  the  Penn- 
syh-iania  School  for  the  Blind,  at  Over- 
lirook.  Pa. ;  and  the  title  of  "profes.sor,"  or 
"lirincipal,"  is  a  well-earned  one,  for  Mr. 
Burrlbt  has  ^been  an  edU'Cator  from  the  bc- 
(Tinning  of  his  career.  More  than  that,  he 
is  distinctively  a  self-niade  man,  working 
his  way  through  school  and  college,  and  hav- 
ing In  him  someUiing  of  tfie  mental  texture 
and  initiative  for  self-culture  that  distin- 
gui.ohcd  his  eminent  kinsman,  the^, "learned 
blacksmith,"  Elihu  Burritt. 

Professor  Burritt  was  a  country  boy. 
born  In  the  little  village  of  West  Sweden, 
N.  Y.,  his  alma  mater  being  Roeliester 
University,  from  which  he  graduated  in 
]8'.)0,  La.tin  and  Germaa  being  his  special- 
ties. Although  he  worked  his  way  through 
|fhe  university,  Professor  Burritt  graduated 
^seventh  In  a  class  of  twenty-Six  and  cap-, 
tured  the  Stoddard  prize  in  mathomatics. 
For  two  years  after  graduating,  he  did  the 
|Work  of  a  tutor  in  Bochester,  and  also  took 
,a  year's  course  of  study  in  the  theologicul 
'eeminary.  In  1892  he  married  Miss  Almc.ta 
Benton  of  Rochester  and  a  year  later  re- 
ceived his  masiter's  degree  from  the  uni- 
versity. 

j  Principal  Burritt's  career  in  education 
covers  nearly  a  score  of  years,  during  the 
first  four  of  which  he  was  principal  of  the 
Union  School  at  Schuylerville,  Saratoga 
County,  N.  Y.  Several  years  were  occupied 
BS  principal  of  the  Franklin  Academy.  Ma- 
lone,  N.  Y.  (the  high  school  of  the  village), 
and  six  years  as  principal  of  the  State 
School   for  the  Blind   at   Batavia,   N.   Y. 

At  Schuylerville,  N.  Y.,  he  raised  the  re- 
quirements for  entrance  and  developed  a 
thoroughly  equipped  higli  school.  Great 
changes  were  inaugurated  in  the  Franklin 
Academy,  Malone,  ,N.  Y.,  after  Principal 
Burritt's  arrival  there  in  189(5.  Teacher- 
training,  commercial  courses  (including 
typewriting,  business  correspondence,  book- 
keeping, commercial  law  and  arithmetic) 
were  instituted;  the  course  throughout  was 
carefully  coordinated  and  very  full  prepar- 
ation given  for  college.  Self-government 
was  made  the  rule.  Athletic  sports  were 
encouraged,  arousing  not  only  good  feeling 
and  enthusiasm  but  also  reacting  favor- 
nhly    on    the   working   powers    of    the    stu-. 


'dents'  in  the  class  rooms.  Mr.  Burritfa 
success  as  a  principal  was  at  once  marked, 
and  he  put  himself  on  record  as  one  of  the 
.■-■trong  men  of  New  York  State  in  high 
school  work.  Under  his  five  years'  regime 
Franklin  Academy  rose  to  be  among  the 
best  conducted  secondary  schools  in  the 
I  State  regents,  and  all  previously  existing 
friction  was  elimlnajted. 

'  An  affiiction  in  the  blindness  of  bis 
little  four-year  old  son,  who  was  made 
sightless  by  an  attack  of  spinal  meningi- 
tis, had  turned  Mr.  Burritt's  sympathetic 
attention  to  the  training  of  the  blind.  And 
later,  when  a  vacancy  opened  in  the  super- 
in tendency  of  the  State  Institution  for  the 
Blind  at  Batavia,  N.  Y.,  he  further  quali- 
fied him-self  by  taking  the  Civil  Service  ex- 
amination for  the  position  and  received  the 
appointment. 

This  was  done  out  of  an  intense  sympathy 
for  the  sightless  and  also  In  order  that  his 
I  own  little  blind  son  might  enjoy  the  advan- 
jtages  of  the  school  without  having  to   en- 
dure a  separation  from  his  parents,  which, 
lil    seom.s.    the    highly   nerv-ous    organism    of 
jihe  child  made  nulto  impossible.     Here  all 
the    broad    educa.tiona.1    experience    of    Mr. 
'Burritt  was  brought  to  bear  on  the  problem 
,  of  the   training  of  the   blind. 

The  school  at  Batavia  is  a  State-supported 
institution,  accommodating  about  1.'30  pupils. 
It  was  built  in  ISfW-fiS  and  receives  both 
boys  and  girls  from  the  kindergarten  age  to 
majority.  The  course  is  graded  from  kin- 
I  dorgarten  to  secondary,  and  the  school  pro- 
!  v!des  the  equivalent  of  a  three-years'  high 
school  -course.  In  common  with  other  in- 
stitutions of  its  class,  it  has  proved  that  the 
blind  are  capable  to  a  great  degree  of  men- 
itai  training  and  of  being  trained  to  self- 
Irstruction  and  self-support. 
;  Mr.  Burritt's  work  in  bringing  the  school 
iiip  to  lis  'high  grade  of  efficiency  was  recog- 
nized in  lOOS  by  his  appointment  as  secre- 
tary of  the  Now  York  State  Commission  for 
the  investigation  of  the  condition  of  the 
blind.  This  commission  was  created  by  the 
New  York  State  Legislature  in  response  to 
the  demand  for  the  care  of  the  adult  and 
the  defective  blind.  The  work  of  this  com- 
mission Included  a  census  of  the  blind  in 
the  State  of  New  York,  definite  inquiries  as 
to  their  condition,  their  ago.  the  education 
they  had  received,  wihether  they  wrote  point 
print,  and  if  so,  what  style  of  print,  what 
was  their  financial  condition,  -Rihat  their 
earnings,   condition  of  health,   etc. 

Mr.  Burritt  entered  heart  and  soul  into 
the  task  and  to  his  helpfulness  is  due  In 
large  measure  the  recent  comprehensive 
and  suggestive  reports  with  their  revela- 
tions of  problems  affecting  the  well-being 
and  progress  of  the  adult  and  defective 
■blind. 

Discussing  the  report,  Mr.  Burritt  said: 
"In  reading  its  conclusions,  the  Commis- 
sion has  gone  with  unusual  thoroughness 
into  the  study  of  very  many  important 
questions  in  detail,  regarding  the  blind  of 
the  State,  and  with  considerable  fulness 
into  the  provisions,  particularly  for  the 
adult  blind,  that  have  been  made  elsewhere 
in   the  United   States. 

"In  an  effort  to  reach  the  best  results 
we  mailed  to  nearly  one  thousand  news- 
papers and  magazines  throughout  the  State 
a  circular  letter  stating  briefly  the  object 
of  the  Commission,  and  requesting  the 
names  of  any  blind  persons  reading  the 
notice;  and  we  mailed  over  one  thousand 
rrturn  postals  to  clergymen  and  physicians 
thjroygjjgut  the  State  outside  of  New  York 


■B  Is  Interesting  to  note  In  the  "o'J^l|^ 
f&r  the  Blind,"  that  invaluable  new  quar- 
terly record  of  the  progress  and  welfare 
o|  the  blind  of  this  country,  how  strong  Is 
the  esprit  de  corps  that  prevails  in  the 
rapidly-growing  body  of  specifically  trained 
teachers  of  the  blind.  They  arc  neces- 
sarily somewhat  apart  from  the  great  array 
of  teachers  in  the  ordinary  schools,  yet 
they  preserve  their  fellowship  and  interest. 
They  have  the  better  right,  therefore,  to 
insist,  as  they  are  coming  generally  to  do, 
that  so  far  as  they  can  prepare  their  spe- 
cial charges  for  It,  the  blind  should  be  ed- 
ucated in  institutions  for  the  seeing.  Hav- 
ing performed  their  part  In  placing  the, 
blind  in  connection  with  the  rest  of  the 
community  they  Insist  upon  their  getting 
the  benefit  of  the  standards  of  the  schools 
for  ordinary  pupils  that  they  may  know 
Just  where  they  stand  in  the  world  of  work 
and  usefulness.  This  solidarity  of  the 
teaching  forces  for  the  blind  will  form 
a  large  factor  in  focusing  publicv' 
attention  upon  the  new  cause  of  bring- 
ing society  to  a  livelier  consciousness  of  ihe 
larger  duties  it  owes  the  blind.  There  are 
two  main  divisions  of  this  new  social  duty, 
the  first  in  the  pi-eventlon  of  blindness  in 
infancy,  aijd  the  second  in  the  provision  of 
employment  for  the  blind  who  have  be- ' 
come  sightless  in  mature  life. 

An  eminent  German  authority  declares 
that  "infantile  ophthalmia  can  and  must 
De  wiped  out  of  every  civilized  country," 
and  none  are  more  ardent  believers  and 
supporters  of  the  new  crusade  undertaken 
In  this  field  than  such  experts  as  Mr.  Kd- 
ward  E.  Allen,  superintendent  of  the  Per- 
kins Institution  for  the  Blind,  and  Mr. 
Charles  F.  F.  Campbell  of  the  Cambridge 
station  of  the  Massachusetts  Commission. 
As  to  employment  for  the  blind.  It  appears 
that  almost  one-half  of  the  blind  in  the 
community  are  between  the  ages  of  twenty 
and  fifty,  and  three-quarters  of  these  have 
become  blind  since  the  age  of  twenty.  To 
these  unfortunates,  both  the  schools  for  ' 
the  blind  and  the  workshops  of  the  trades, 
have  been  heretofore  closed.  The  new 
consciousness  of  our  duty  to  the  blind  is 
determined  that  both  shall  hereafter  be 
opened  to  them. 

One  of  the  leaders  in  this  movement  and 
in  all  movements  of  a  similar  character 
for  progressive  treatment  of  the  blind  and 
their  conditions  is  the  new  superintendent 
of  the  great  Pennsylvania  school  for  the 
blind.  Professor  Burritt,  whose  career  and 
achievements  and  professional  convictions 
are  fully  recounted  by  a  correspondent  on 
another  page  today.  Superintendent  Allen 
of  Perkins  is  on  public  record  as  saying 
about  Mr.  Burritt  that  he  was  particularly 
glad  to  welcome  him  as  his  successor  in  the 
Pennsylvania  school,  on  account  of  his 
keen  interest  in  the  individual  welfare  of 
each  of  his  pupils,  in  addition  to  his  ex- 
ceptional qualities  as  a  siiperlntendent. ' 
The  editorial  opinion  of  the  Outlook  for  the 
Blind  is  that  "the  Pennsylvania  institution 
is  fortunate  In  procuring  such  a  man  for 
its  superintendent;  and  Mr.  Burritt  is  for- 
tunate in  going  to  an  Institution  so  well 
equipped  as  that  at  Overbrook."  The  de- . 
tails  of  Mr.  Burritt's  career  show  him 
eagerly  covering  the  whole  ground  of  activ- 
ity for  the  prevention  of  infantile  blindness 
and  for  the  employment  of  the  adult  blind, 
and  placing  this  work  on  both  humani- 
tarian and  economical  grounds.  Every  en- 
lightened advance  touching  upon  the  physi- 
cal development  of  the  blind  of  school  age. 
the  separation  of  the  mentally  weak  from 
those  who  are  normal,  the  placing  of  blind 
at  work  through  State  bureaus,  where  they 
will  be  helped  to  win  their  way,  has  found 
In  him  an  ingenious,  energetic  and  enthu- 
siastic supporter.  -^* 


*iuu  Ar- 
...1.  and  other  Insn  Unionist  peers.  The 
I'Poal  deacribes  the  danger  to  the  cause 
ol  union  as  imminent  and  asks  for  a  largo 
siim  of  money,  so  that  the  methods  by 
which  home  rule  as  advocated  by  Gladstone 
was  defeated    may  be  resumed. 


CO-EDUCATION     II*     PRUSSIA 

The  ftucBtion   BronKht  Up  In   the  niet 
—No   Decision   Reached 

Berlin,  Feb.   12— The  question  was  raised 
before  the  Appropriations  Committee  of  the 
Prussian  Diet  yesterday  during  a  discussion 
of  the  educational  estimates  as  to  what  the  , 
ministry  of  education  was  doing  in  the  mat-  i 
ter  of  coeducation  In  the  higher  schools  of  ' 
Germany,     The   minister  of  public  instruc-  i 
tlon,    Dr.    Holle.    replied    that    the    question 
was  still  under  consideration,  but  he  feared 
that  If  coeducation  was  adopted  the  educa- 
tion of  boys  would  suffer  In  consequence. 


RUSSIAN      NOBI.E      LOSES      RANK 

The    Penalty    for    Slgnlngr    the    Vlbors 
Manifesto 

Moscow,  Feb.  12— For  signing  the  Viborg 
manifesto,  Feodor  Feodorovich  Kokoshkine, 
a  scion  of  the  ancient  Rurik  dynasty,  now 
a  professor  in  Moscow  University  and  a 
prominent  leader  of  the  Constltution.al 
Democrats,  yesterday  was  expelled  from 
the  Moscow  nobility  by  a  vote  of  260 
against  92.  The  motion  to  expel  in  the 
congress  of  nobles  which  lined  up  tho 
forces  of  the  Reactionaries  and  Pri-  ■ 
gresslves  resulted  in  a  notable  debate  eit- 
tending  through  the  entire  day.  In  which 
Prince  Eugene  Troubetsky  and  Prince  Paul 
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This  the  Report  Coming  from 
Berlin 


German   School  to   Be  Supported  in 
Teheran 


Frontier    Left     by    the     Turkish 
Force 


Danger  of  Russo-Turkish   Clash  Now  Seems 
"Averted 


N^w  Yoi  ;,  Feb.  12 — The  Herald,  under 
a  lieilln  date,  prints  tlie  following  de- 
spatch : 

A  .special  despatch  from  Teheran  to  t'.ie 
ilatt  announces  that  the  Persian  Gov- 
— nt  has  finally  been  prevailed  upon  to 
_uiitribute  $10,000  yearly  for  twenty-five 
years  toward  the  expenses  of  the  German 
school  'in  the  Persian  capital.  The  school 
engages  itself  to  find  academic  teachers  who 
are  to  undertake  the  development  of  t":ie 
Persian  scholaistic  system.  Thereby  Ger- 
onany  secures  an  Influence  over  Persian 
youth.  The  sum  dedicated  to  the  above 
purpose  is  secured  upon  the  customs  re- 
ceipts. The  Importance  of  the  above  news 
is  at  once  evident  to  any  one  having  knowl- 
edge of  Persian  politics.  Recently  Germany 
obtained  a  concession  through  the  banker, 
Herr  Guttman,  for  the  estatolis'.iment  of  a 
bank,  and  likewise  through  the  ability  of 
Herr  Stemrich  a  concession  for  the  Te- 
heran-Klrmanshah  Railroads.  As  soon  as 
the  existing  treaty  with  Russia  prohibiting 
the  ibuilding  of  railroads  until  1910  expires, 
this  will  connect  Te'.ieran  with  the  Bagdad 
Railroad. 

More  recently  still  Herr  Stemrich  per- 

■■■•  iried   the  Persian   Government   to   give 

.      ■■   tlon    of    the     Imperial    Hospital 

i,ip    hands    of   German    doctors.      It 

'  Uu  :  be  seen  that  while  England  and 

■  ■    i,ave  been  muddling  along  blind- 

alousy.of   each   other's    interests, 

)f  Influence  and  other  like  politl- 

nas,    Germany   has   been    quietly, 

and  swiftly  pursuing  a  sensible. 


city,    requesting    the    names    of    any   blind 
persons  known  to  tliem.  Through  secretaries 
of  State  and   superintendents   of  schools   In 
pvery  State  and   Territory,  we  secured  copies 
of  laws  having:  to  do  with  tlie  Improvement 
of  the  condition   of  the  adult  blind.     Series 
of  questions  concerning  the  whole  problem 
of   the   adult   and    defective   blind  and   the 
prevention  of  blindiiess.  were  mailed  to  all 
institutions    for    the    blind    In    the    United  , 
Slates.     Canada,     Great     Britain.     France,  I 
Sweden.     Germany,     Italy.     Russia.     Japan  j 
and  Australia,  and  we  mailed  circular  let-  i 
ters    of    innuiry    to    nine    hundred    oculists  | 
of  rapute  tliroughout  the   world. 

"Provisions  should  be  made  by  the  state 
for  the  betterment  of  the  condition  of  the 
blind  and  for  the  prevention  of  unnecessary 
blindness,"  Mr.  Burritt  went  on  to  say. 
"The  measures  to  be  taken  are  demanded 
for  both  humanitarian  and  economic  rea- 
sons, and  should  Include  the  blind  of  all 
ages  as  well  as  those  who.  through  th* 
employment  of  proper  precautions  may  be 
preserved   from   this  calamity. 

"Forty-G"?  per  cent  of  the  blind  are  be-J 
tv. cen  twenty  and  forty-nine.  Seventy  perl 
cent  of  these  have  become  bllna 
Since  tweaty  years  of  age.  To  these 
the  schools  have  always  been  close*; 
and  the  establishment  of  workshops 
is  necessary.  These  workshops,  I  oe- 
lievo,  should  not  be  large  institutions,  but 
should  he  situated  Where  the  population  is 
most  dense.  When  such  a  workshop  is 
properly  managed,  not  only  may  many  of 
tlie  more  efficient  become  self-supporting, 
but  the  earnings  of  t.iose  employed  during 
their  pupilage  will  so  lessen  the  cost  of 
their  maintenance  that  the  per  capita  sum 
expendr-d  by  the  State  will  be  loss  thaai 
would  be  required  to  maintain  them  in  idle- 
ness  or   in   almshouses." 

Mr.    Burritt    advises    better    facilities    for 
the    physical    development    of    the    blind    of.; 
school  age;  PiOvlsions  for  the  separation  of 
the  mentally  weak  fi'O'm  those  who  are  nor-i 
mal ;   the   employment   of   field   officers   and 
•home    teachers;    pul)lic    provisions    for    the; 
•care    of    the    infant,    aged     and     dependent, 
'blind ;    State    bureaus   of   information.    State 
boards  au'd  local  employment  bureaus.     As  ^ 
an  experienced  educator  he  earnestly   advo- 
cates an  earlier  enrolment  of  normal  blind 
children  in  the  public  schools,  the  e.vlension  i 
of    kindergartens    for     the     blind;    and    the 
maintaining  of  a  higher  ediicational   stand- 
ard for  tile  blind.     "For  a  blind  man  to  sue— I 
ceed,"  he  declared,  "it  is  necessai-y  that  his 
^•ork  'Shall  be  noit  merely  as  well  done,  but 
better,  than  Is   that  lof  those  who  see." 

Education  for  a  vocation  in  life  is  a 
point  that  Mr.  Burritt  strongly  urges. 
According  to  his  idea  the  blind  must  be 
helped  to  win  their  way  where  their 
work  will  'be  not  only  serviceable  in  it- 
self but  give  them  adequate  returns.  And 
there  must  be  some  systematic  effort  on 
che  part  of  the  superintendent  to  place 
the  pupil  somewhere.  One  of  his  Ideas 
for  the  pccupation  of  the  blind  is  at  the 
I  telijphone  switchboard,  a  post  to  which , 
bright  blind  pupils  seem  especially  fit-' 
'  ted.   •  ! 

The  embossed  shorthand  typewriting 
Is  another  vocation  for  which 'the  blind 
are  eligible.  The  Stalresby-Wayne  em-| 
bossed  shorthand  -system,  which  lie  ha.s 
just  Introduced  into  the  Pennsylvania  school 
Is  opening  a  new  opportunity  for  the 
adult  blind  who  are  eager  for  self-sup- 
port.     One   blind    girl    employed    on   piece  I 


work  earns  $0  a  week,  writing  70  to  00  , 
words  a  minute.  The.  machine,  which  ' 
was  invented  by  a  Philadelphian,  is  capa-  j 
ble  of  140  words  a  minute. 

Mr.  Burritt  considers  it  most  important 
that   the   blind  should   be   edo.oated  in   in-  i 
stitutions    for     seeing    people,     that     they 
may   be   brought    to    compare    themselves  i 
with   others   of   their    own   age   and    into 
right   relations    with    the    world    of    pro- 
gress and  civilization.     Whether  they  de- 
sire   to   enter    the   business    field,    or    the 
professional    world    they    should    be    edu-  ' 
cated  and  trained  side  by  side  with  those 
among    whom    they    are    destine-d    to    ex- 
ercise   their   vocation    and    must    acquire 
a   knowledge   of   the    practical   affairs   of 
life    and    of    the    manners,    notions    and 
usages   of  society.     In    this   idea,    he  sup-  • 
ports   the   views   of   his  able   predecessor 
at     the     Pennsylvania      School      for     the 
Blind.  Kdward    E.    Allen   and   the    eminent 
Dr.    Samuel  Howe   and   Michael   Anagnos. 

"Blind  young  people  are  educated  with 
the  seeing  to  •some  extent  In  the  public 
schools  of  Chicago  and  Milwaukee. 
Schools  ev'erywhere  should  do  this,"  Jie 
said.  "The  Philadelphia  Normal  School 
and  the  'tjniversity  of  Pennsylvania  are 
excellent  models  in  this  respect.  Two 
new  scholarships  for  the  blind  have  just 
been  established  at  th*  University  of 
Pennsylvania,  one  in  the  literary  and  orte 
in  the  musical  department.  The  per- 
centage of  successful  blind  people  tak- 
ing the  college  course."  he  declared, 
"Is  as  large  as,  if  not  larger  than  the 
seeing;." 


THE  NEW  INTEREST  IN  THE  BLIND 

It  Is  Interesting  to  note  In  the  "Outlook 
for  the  Blind,"  that  invaluable  new  quar- 
terly record  of  the  progress  and  welfare 
of  the  blind  of  this  country,  how  strong  is 
the  esprit  de  corps  that  prevails  in  the 
rapidly-growing  body  of  specifically  trained 
teachers  of  the  blind.  They  are  neces- 
sarily somewhat  apart  from  the  great  army 
of  teachers  In  the  ordinary  schools,  yet 
tliey  preserve  their  fellowship  and  interest. 
They  have  the  better  right,  therefore,  to 
insist,  as  they  are  coming  generally  to  do, 
that  so  far  as  they  can  prepare  their  spe- 
cial charges  for  it,  the  blind  should  be  ed- 
ucated in  institutions  tor  the  seeing.  Hav- 
ing performed  their  part  in  placing  the 
blind  in  connection  with  the  rest  of  the 
community  they  Insist  upon  their  getting 
the  benefit  of  the  standards  of  the  schools 
for  ordinary  pupils  that  they  may  know 
just  where  they  stand  In  the  world  of  work 
and  usefulness.  This  solidarity  of  tl^ 
teaching  forces  for  the  blind  will  form 
a  large  factor  in  focusln'g  public 
attention  upon  the  new  cause  of  bring- 
ing society  to  a  livelier  consciousness  of  the 
larger  duties  It  owes  the  blind.  There  are 
two  main  divisions  of  this  new  social  duty, 
the  first  in  the  prevention  of  blindness  In 
Infancy,  and  the  second  iiv  the  provision  of 
employment  for  the  blind  who  have  be- 
come sightless  In  mature  life. 

An    eminent   German    authority    declares 
that   "Infantile   ophthalmia   can  -And  muat 


pea~out  Ot  every  civilized  country," 
and  none  are  more  ardent  believers  and 
supporters  of  the  new  crusade  undertaken 
In  this  field  than  such  experts  as  Mr.  KA- 
I  ward  E.  Allen,  superintendent  ot"  the  Per- 
kins Institution  for  the  Blind,  and  Mr. 
Charles  P.  P.  Campbell  of  the  Cambridge 
station  of  the  Massachusetts  Commission. 
As  to  employment  for  the  blind,  it  appears 
that  almost  one-half  of  the  blind  in  the 
community  are  between  the  ages  of  twenty 
and  fifty,  and  three-quarters  of  these  have 
become  blind  since  the  age  of  twenty.  To 
these  unfortunates,  both  the  ^chools  for 
the  blind  and  the  workshops  of  the  trades, 
have  been  heretofore  closed.  The  new 
I  consciousness  of  our  duty  to  the  blind  is 
,  determined  that  both  shall  hereafter  be 
opened  to  them. 

One  of  the  leaders  in  this  movement  and 
j  In  all  movements  of  a  similar  character 
for  progressive  treatment  of  the  blind  and 
their  conditions  is  the  new  superintendent 
of  the  great  Pennsylvania  school  for  the 
blind,  Professor  Burritt,  whose  career  and 
achievements  and  professional  Convictions 
are  fully  recounted  by  a  correspondent  on 
another  page  today.  Superintendent  Allen 
of  Perkins  Is  on  public  record  as  saying 
about  Mr.  Burritt  that  he  was  particularly 
glad  to  welcome  him  as  his  successor  in  the 
Penn.sylvania  school,  on  account  of  his 
keen  interest  in  the  Individual  welfare  of 
each  of  his  pupils,  In  addition  to  his  ex- 
ceptional qualities  as  a  superintendent. 
The  editorial  opinion  of  the  Outlook  for  the 
Blind  Is  that  "the  Pennsylvania  institution 
Is  fortunate  in  procuring  such  a  man  for 
its>  superintendent;  and  Mr.  Burritt  Is  for- 
tunate in  going  to  an  Institution  so  well 
equipped  as  that  at  Overbrook."  The  de- 
tails of  Mr.  Burritt's  career  show  him 
eagerly  covering  the  whole  ground  of  activ- 
ity for  the  prevention  of  Infantile  blindness 
and  for  the  employment  of  the.  adult  blind, 
and  placing  this  work  on  both  humani- 
tarian and,  economical  grounds.  Every  en- 
lightened advance  touching  upon  the  physi- 
cal development  of  the  blind  of  school  age, 
the  separation  of  the  mentally  weak  from 
those  who  are  normal,  the  placing  of  blind 
at  work  through  State  bureaus,  where  fhey 
will  be  helped  to  win  their  way,  has  found 
in  him  an  ingenious,  energetic  and  enthu- 
s!a,stlc  supporter. 


Choral   Class   of  Blind   Children 
Will  Sing  Handel's  "San- 

som"  from  Memory. 

^Xbanders  oratorio  of  "Samson"  will 
fl&e  given  on  Tuesday  evening  in  Musi- 
cal Fund  Hall  by  the  pupils  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Institution  for  the  Blind, 
under  tl>e  direction  of  David  D.  Wood, 
assisted  by  Mrs.  David  D.  Wood,  so- 
prano; Mrs.  Gertrude  Reed  Waller, 
contralto:  Charles  Manypenny,  tenor; 
Dr.  G.  Conquest  Anthony,  bass,  and 
an  orchestra,  under  the  baton  of  Charles 
M.  Schmitz.  A  public  rehearsal  of  the 
80  blind  children  in  the  chorus  will  be 
held  at  4  o'clock  to-morrow.  The 
strong  impression  made  by  this  band  of 
siugers  in  Haydn's  "Seasons"  in  1905 
and  1906  was  deepened  last  year  by  a 
remarkable  performance  of  Handel'a 
"Judas  Maccabeus."  The  concert  <>■; 
Tuesday  evening  is  complimentary  to 
the  friends  of  the  institution.  PreviouB 
to  the  revival  of  "Judas  Maccabeils" 
last  spring  it  had  not  been  heard  la 
Philadelphia  for  many  years.  Accord- 
ing to  data  at  hand,  "Samson"  was  last 
sung  here  by  the  Cecilian  Society,  under 
the  direction  of  Michael  Cross  in  De- 
cember, 1886,  so  that  it  is  practically 
unknown  to  the  present  generation  of 
concert-goers.  The  great  air  for  so- 
prano TC/ith  trumpet  obligato,  "Let  the 
Bright  Seraphim,  and  "Honor  and 
Arms"  for  bass  are  still  sometimes  heard 
in  the  concert  room,  and  the  minuet 
from  the  overture  occasionally  appears 
on  the  programs  of  organ  recitals,  while 
the  famous  march,  known  as  the  "Dead 
March  from  Saul,"  is  now  played  in- 
stead of  the  march  originally  composed 
by  Handel  to  represent  the  bearing  ol^ 
the  dead  hero's  body  to  his  tomb.  His 
touching  lament  on  the  loss  of  his  sight 
"Total  Eclipse!"  derives  additional 
poignancy  from  the  composer's  blind- 
ness in  old   age. 

The  members  of  the  chorus  learned 
their  part.s  by  means  of  the  Braille  mu- 
sical notation,  which  consists  of  dots 
pricked  in  paper  according  to  an  estab- 
Ushed  formula.  The  music  is  dictated 
to  the  singers  and  they  prepare  it  them- 
selves for  rehearsal,  but  before  the  end 
lof  the  season  their  practised  memories 
'have  enabled  them  to  commit  it  to  heart, 
and  it  is  then  sung  without  any  assist- 
ance save  that  which  can  be  given  by 
the  voice  of  tlie  conductor.  'The  mas- 
tery of  such  difficult  and  complex 
choruses  as  abound  iu  the  Handel  and 
Haydn  oratorios  is  a  hard  enough  task 
for  experienced  singers  who  can  see  both 
music  and  leader,  but  these  youthful 
musicians  ask  for  no  favor  on  the  plea 
of  being  deprived  of  these  advantages, 
but  sing  -with  a  precision  of  ensemble 
and  an  accuracy  of  attack  that  leave 
ijiothing  to  be  desired. 
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^  ITY  the  Blind"— that  pathetic 
legend  which   confronts   the 
pedestrian  at  every  turn  to- 
day in  Philadelphia's  busiest 
loi-oughfares— Is  destined  to  lose  its  ter- 
ble  note  of  anguish  and  disappear  from 
.ew,  together  with  the  sightless  mendi- 
cants who  bear  it  on   their   breasts. 
I    Mercantile  careers,  instead  of  beggary, 
tare   to   be   the   portion    of   the   visionless 
jot   the    future,     be„<:ldes   many  who     are 
jgrowing    up    to-day,    and    the    honor    of 
[blazing  the  way  to  thus  uplift  the  sight- 
'less  falls  to  this  city.    The  movement  tp- 
•ward    It,     which    is    now    bearing     fruit, 
!was  started  by  the  Pennsylvania  Institu- 
Ition  for  the  Instruction  of  the  Blind,  at 
Overbrook. 

,  As  you  have  gazed  Into  the  pitiful 
[faces  of  the  .^Ims-seeking  blind  men  and 
iwopnen  who  daily  march  about  the  shop- 
Iplng  district,  have  you  ever  thought  that 
they  might  have  been  trained  to  be  type- 
writers, salesmen,  shopkeepers,  even  to 
i carry  on  businesses  of  their  own? 


That's  Just  exactly  what  is  being  doiie' 
to-day.  It  has  already  been  trted  out— 
for  the  teaching  along  these  lines  has 
been  going  on  at  the  Overbrook  school 
during  the  last  two  years,  and  the  conse- 
quence Is  that  boys  who  once  had  noth- 
ing before  them  except  empty  lives  of 
hopeless  dependency  upon  their  relatives 
— or  the  world— are  now  beginning  to  en- 
ter business  to  compete  with  their 
seeing  brothers  in  the  buying  and  selling 
of  various  commodities. 

So  far  the  number  of  blind  lads  who 
have  been  sent  out  to  commence  busiiiess 
careers  Is  not  large— only  a  few  have 
been  fully  trained,  for  two  years  is  a 
very  little  time  In  which  to  train  the 
sightless  In  this  fashion.  But  these  few 
have  demonstrated  that  the  plan  Is  feas- 
ible— that  there  Is  no  need  to  further  con- 
fine the  blind  to  the  few  branches  of 
manual  labor  that  were  once  their  only 
fields. 

Blind  Business  Men. 

One  of  the  young  men  turned  out  of 
the  Overbrook  School  with  a  business 
training  is  now  the  head  of  a  flourishing 
business  in  one  of  Pennsylvania's  towns. 
WTien  he  graduated  he  started  a  maga- 
rlne  distribution  agency  and,  under  the 
supervision  he  has  given  It,  he  has  built^ 
|ip  a  creditable   business. 

Another  is  about   to  become  a  partner 
In  a  department  store  down  in  Alabama. 
When  he  was  sent  North   to  the  institu- 
tion    It    was     for    the    purpose    of    ad- 
vanced    instruction     in     music.         When 
he  went  home   and   exhibited   his  ability 
his  brother  first  gave  him  a  posititon   as: 
a  salesman  in   his  store   and   then  when; 
he  found  that  he  was  flitted  for  particl-i 
pation   In   the    management     decided     to 
give  him  a  share  In  the  business. 

Still  another,  still  at  the  school,  is 
preparing  to  open  a  real  estate  office  In' 
a  Pennsylvania  town.  His  father,  who 
Is  a  contractor,  had  no  idea  that  tlie  boy 
would  ever  be  able  to  carry  on  any  busi- 
ness. When  the  lad  went  home  for  the 
Christmas  holidays  and  the  parent  dis- 
covered that  tie  was  quite  able  to  take 
care  of  himself  even  in  a  horse  trade  he 
told  his  son  to  get  his  diploma  and  hurry 
home  to  open  the  real  estate  business. 

Of  course,  these  striking  cases  are  ones 
fti  which  affluence  on  the  part  of  rela- 
tives plays  a  large  part.  Yet,  it  still 
remains  that  without  the  trainl.ng  the 
'wealth  could  not  accomplish  much. 
j  Among  the  pupils  of  the  school,  as  in 
'every  public  institution,  there  are  many 
who  have  no  rich  kin  to  fall  back  on 
for  assistance  and  i't  is  these— the  class 
from  which  the  mendicants  spring— to 
whom  greatest  attention  is  given.  A  num- 
ber of  g-raduated  pupils,  who  were  poor 
as  well  as  sightless,  are  now  employed 
as  salesmen,  etc.  J^ 
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Training  80  for  Business.  i 

Eighty  boys  at  the  Overbxook  School' 
are  now  being  fitted  for  business  careers. 
While  other  things,  such  as  music  teacli-i 
Ing,  the  tuntog  of  instruments,  the  manu- 
facture of  chairs  and  brooms  and  the 
weaving-  of  rugs  and  carpets  are  taught,, 
the  business  course  is  compulsory— and. 
this  it  might  be  said  is  just  as  complete 
as  that  given  In  the  public  high  schools, 
and  academies  of  the  State. 

Teaching  the  ways  of  business  Is  car-i 
Hed  on  under  the  supervision  of  A.  Q.i 
Cowgiil,  principal  of  the  Boys'  School, 
at  whose  suggestion  the  course  was  in-' 
troduce*  two   years  ago. 

Instniction  Is  Practical. 

The  instruction  Is  of  a  very  practical' 
character.  And  it  Is  also  very  complete. 
At  the  outset  the  lad  is  taught  what 
money  is.  how  to  open  a  bank  account. 
Instructed  carefully  regarding  checks, 
drafts,  promissory  notes,  insurance,] 
stocks,   etc. 

After  a  general  Wca  of  how  business  is 
transacted  Is  given,  the  subject  is  gone 
at  in  detail.  In  the  morning  the  financial 
reviews  in  the  daily  papers  are  read  to 
the  pupils  so  that  they  can  feel  howi 
things  move  in  that  quarter.  .7ud-c1al 
decisions  bearing  upon  trade  nre  called 
to  their  attention  and  any  new  law  bear-i 
ing  upon'  business  is  also  brought  tt» 
their  notice.  These  things  they  write, 
with  the  Braille  .system,  and  in  such  a 
way  that  the  whole  can  be  formed  into 
an  indexed  reference  book  along  v/ith 
such  other  fact.s  as  they  may  have  occa- 
Biton  (o  use  in  the  future.  i 

After  the  theory  of  business  has  been' 
assimilated,  the  practical  aspect  of  it  Is, 
taken  up.  The  boys  are  induced  to  go  toi 
banks  and  open  accounts— depositlngj 
such  sums  &s  they  may  have  or  earn — 
and  then  they  are  called  upon  to  try  their 
hands  at  drawing  checks.     No  one  Is  al- 


lowed to  follow  the  old  system  of  making 
a  mark  in  place  of  his  signature.  He  must 
learn  to  sign  his  name  not  oniy  on  a 
check,  but  wherever  it  Is  needed— and  un- 
til he  can  he  is  unable  to  graduate. 

When  these  rudimentary  obstacles  have 
been  overcome  the  actual  transaction  of 
business  is  taken  up.  First  the  boy  is 
taught  to  use  the  typewriter  and  to  keep 
books.  No  matter  what  line  the  boy  may 
have  In  view  these  must  be  studied. 
Blind  Typewriter  Swift. 

In  teaching  the  pupils  to  use  tlie  type- 
writer wonderful  results  have  been  at- 
tained. Advanced  students  can  take  dic- 
tation directly  upon  their  machines  with 
incredible  speed  and  with  seldom  an  er- 
ror. When  they  start  they  simply  feel 
for  the  location  of  the  side  keys  and 
then  their  lingers  fly  along  more  s-wiflly, 
perhaps,  than  if  they  were  able  to  see 
everytlilng  they  were  doing. 

Besides  writing  for  speed,  the  boys  In- 
dite letters  to  blind  people  who  are  In 
the  pi-.bllc  eye  because  of  successes  they 
have  achieved,  corresponding  with  them 
in  regard  to  business  ideas  which  the 
successful  ones  may  have  found  advan- 
tageous. 

In  keeping  books  the  blind  are  also 
found  both  quick  and  proficient.  Of 
course,  their  hooks  are  run  on  the  Braille 
system  and  are  all  Greek  to  those  un- 
familiar with  it,  but  it  is  satd"  that  a 
mixing  of  accounts  is  a  very  rare  occur- 
rence. The  boys  are  taught  to  keep  a 
journal  and  day  book,  a  ledger  and  a 
cash  book. 

When  the  boys  reach  a  point  where  It 
is  believed  they  are  capable  of  transact- 
ing business  they,  are  sent  out  In  the 
neighborhood  of  the  school  to  get  actual 
experience  as  salesmen.  This  Is  done  for 
the  purpose  of  finding  out  whether  the 
lads  po.ssess  the  knack  of  placing  their 
wares  before  prospective  customers  in 
the  f  roper  manner. 

Incidentally,    of    course,    the    business 


training  is  supplemented  by  the  trades, 
so  Uiat  the  pupil  in  after  years  will 
have  two  means  of  support.  And  in 
addition,  he  goes  forth  witli  a  good  gen- 
eral education  very  close  to  that  which 
he  might  acquire  in  a  high  school  and 
which  Includes  two  years  of  Latin  and 
Gennan. 

Followed  by  Other  Schools 
Since  the  Ovorbrooic  inoiituiion  has  had 
so  much  success  with  the  idea,  othar 
similar  schools  throughout  the  country 
have  taken  it  up  and  to-day  it  Is  looUed 
upon  as  an  almost  certain  means  of  re- 
moving the  mendicant  class  which  is 
to-day  one  of  the  problems  of  the  lar?e 
Icitles.  O.  H.  Burritt,  the  superintsni^nt 
of  the  school,  is  highly  ple^vsed  witli 
the  results  up  to  date  and  expects  that 
wkhin  a  few  years  the  system  will  be 
developed  tc   a  much   higher   plane. 

"While  the  idi^a  of  teaching  such 
things  to  the  blind  may  startle  one  at 
first,"  said  Mr.  Cowgill,  under  whose 
supervision  the  studies  are  carried  on, 
"the'  only  remarkable  feature  Is  that 
it  was  not  tried  sooner.  The  blind  can 
do  these  things  almost  as  well  as  though 
they  had  sight.  They  have  no  lack  of 
confidence  in  ihemselves,  ind  that  is 
half  the  problem.  I  find  them  very  anv- 
llous  to  study  the  ways  of  business - 
[much  more  so.  than  the  average  school 
fbov  who  possesses  sight— and  with  the 
[enthusiasm  they  throw  into  their  worK 
'the  success  that  some  have  already 
achieved  Is  not  in  the  least  surprismg. 

"Right  in  my  classes  to-day  there  ara 
voungsters  who.  despite  their  lack  of 
vision,  are  bound  to  make  first-rate  busi- 
ness men.  And  I  must  admit  that  when 
I  first  took  tip  the  instruction  of  tne 
blind,  I  did  not  think  there  was  any 
possibility   of   working    such    results. 

"This    line    of    instruction    will    accom- 
plish  what   other  agencies  have   signally 
failed  to  do:  Rid  the  streets  of  the  helo- 
less     miserable    mendicants,    singing    or 
[playing    instruments    to    attract    the    at- 
Itention  of  passersby  to  their  affliction. 
■     "The   boys  are   given  a  general   educa- 
Itlon    which    makes   them    feel   that   they 
j%o    not   belong   to    the    mendicant    class. 
,and   then  they   get  a   trade   and  a    busi- 
ness  course   which   enables  them    to   get 
and  stay  there.     Isn't  that  the  best  way 
to  remove  the  beggars?" 

May  Teach  Girls  TTltimately. 
I  Perhaps  in  the  future  the  business  in- 
struct'on  win  be  opened  to  the  girls  in 
the  institution,  of  whom  there  are  about 
leighty,  but  at  the  present  time  their 
training  is  confined  to  academic  studies, 
sewing,  knitting,  weaving  and  the  do- 
mestic  sciences. 

Among  the  officers  and  managers  of 
:the  institution  a  great  deal  of  pride  is 
*rfelt  in  the  advance  it  has  made.  Among 
these  are  the  following  well-known  men: 
President,  John  Cadwalader;  vice-presi- 
dents, John  J.  Lytle.  George  H.  Fisher, 
William  Drayton.  Alfred  L.  Elwyn;  cor- 
;-espf>nding  secretary.  Judge  J.  Willis 
Martin;  recording  searetary,  Eli  Kirk 
Price;  treasurer,  Williain  H.  Patterson. 

On  the  Board  of  Managers  are  the  fol- 
lowing: Robert  Patterson,  Thomas  Rob- 
[Jns,  Dr.  Rjlohard  A.  Cleeman,  Ernest 
Zantzinger,  Owen  Wister,  Dr.  James  P. 
Hutchinson,  Francis  Fisher  Kane,  John 
;S.  Newbold,  Dr.  J.  Alison  Scott.  Sydney 
|G.  Fisher,  Dr.  George  E.  de  Schweinitz. 
Beauveau  Boric.  J.  Crosby  Brown  and 
Joseph  Lapsley  Wilson. 

From  its  Inception  the  institution  was 
located  at  Twentieth  and  Race  Streets, 
but  nine  years  ago  It  took  up  its  hom.e  in 
its  present   beautiful   building,   which    is 


designed  In  th  Mcorlah  style  of  architec- 
ture.  There  are  now  altogether  102  pupils 
in  it,  including  the  little  ones  quartered 
in  the  kindergarten,  which  has  a  separate 
building. 

Opposite  the  main  building  is  an  ath- 
letic field  and  here  on  frequent  occasions 
the  beys  of  the  school  exhibit  their 
prowess  in^  running,  hammer  throwing 
and  other  field  sports,  just  as  do  their 
seeing  brethren  of  other  academies  and 
colleges.  -    . 
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CONCERT  BY  BUND  CHORUS 

Music  lovers  have  learned  to  look  for- 
I  ward  to  the  spring  oratorio  performance 
by  the  choral  class  of  th«  Pennsylvania 
Institution  for  the  Blind,  under  the  direc- 
tion of  Da-vtd  D.  Wood,  the  veteran  or- 
ganist and  choirmaster  of  St.  Stephen's. 
The  strong  impression  made  by  this  band 
of  young  and  enthusiastic  singers  In 
j  Haydn's  "Seasons,"  which  they  sang  in 
1 1905  and  1906,  was  deepened  by  a  remark- 
able performance  of  Handel's  "Judas  Mac- 
cabeus" last  February.  This  spring  one 
may  expect  an  equally  efficient  perform- 
ance of  Handel's  "Samson,"  in  which 
they  will  be  heard  next  Tuesday  evening, 
March  31,  In  Musical  Fund  Hall.  Charles 
Schmitz  will,  as  heretofore,  conduct  the 
orchestra  and  the  soloists  will  be  from 
St  Stephen's  choir:  Mrs.  David  D.  Wood, 
soprano;  Mrs.  Gertrude  Reed  Wallem,  con- 
tralto; Mr.  Chaurles  Manypenny,  tenor;  J>r. 
G.  Conquest  Anthony,   bass. 

The  chorus  Is  composed  of  pupils  of  the 
Institution,  and  Is  drilled  weekly  by  Mr. 
Wood  during  the  school  year.  This  con- 
cert is  complimentary  to  the  friends  of 
the  institution,  in  order  to  show  what  the 
class  has  accomplished  In  Its  study.  Those 
forming  it  learn  their  parts  by  means  of 
the  Braille  musical  notation,  which  con- 
sists of  dots  pricked  in  paper  according 
to  an  establisned  formula.  The  music  is 
dictated  to  them  and  they  prepare  it 
themselves  for  rehearsal,  but  before  the 
end  oT  the  season  their  practiced  memories 
have  enabled  them  to  commit  it  to  heart, 
and  it  is  then  sung  without  any  assist- 
ance save  that  which  can  be  given  by  the 
voice  of  the  conductor. 

According  to  data  at  hand  "Samson" 
was  last  sung  here  by  the  Cecllian  Society, 
under  the  direction  of  Michael  Cross,  In 
December,  1886,  so  that  It  is  practically 
unknown  to  the  present  generation  of 
concert-goers.  The  great  air  for  soprano 
with  trumpet  obllgato,  "Let  the  Bright 
Seraphim,"  and  "Honor  and  Arms"  for 
bass  are  still  sometimes  heard  in  the 
concert  room,  and  the  minuet  from  the 
overture  occasionally  appears  on  the  pro- 
gramme of  organ  recitals,  while  the  fa- 
mous march  known  as  the  "Dead  March 
from  Saul"  is  now  played  Instead  of  the 
march  originally  composed  by  Handel  tc 
represent  the  bearing  of  the  dead  hero's 
body   to   his   tomb.     His  touching  lament 

on  the  loss  of  his  sight,  "Total  Eclipse," 
derives  additional  poignancy  from  the 
composer's  blindness   In  old  age. 

As  Musical  Fund  Hall  Is  not  large 
enough  to  accommodate  all  the  people  in- 
terested in  the  work  of  this  chorus,  the 
management  has  decided  to  hold  a  public 
rehearsal  in  Musical  Fund  Hall  at  4 
o'clock  tomorrow  afternoon,  March  io. 
'Soloists  and  orchestra  will  both  be  pres- 
ent at  this  preliminary  hearing,  to  which 
the  general  public  is  Invited. 
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Muslo  lovers  have  learned  to  look 
forward  to  the  Spring  oratorio  per- 
formance by  the  choral  class  of  The 
Pennsylvania  Institution  for  the 
Blind,  under  the  direction  of  Mr. 
David  D.  Wood,  our  masterly  org-an- 
ist  and  choirmaster  of  St.  Stephen's. 
The  strong  impression  made  by  this 
band  of  youngf  and  enthusiastic  sing- 
ers in  Haydn  s  beautiful  "Seasons," 
which  they  sang  in  1905  and  in  1906, 
was  deepened  by  a  remarka,ble  per- 
formance of  Handel's  "Judas  Maccai- 
beus"  last  February.  Tilis  Spring  we 
may  expect  an  equally  efficient  per- 
formance of  Handel's  difBcult  "Sam- 
son," in  whlcli  they  will  be  heard 
next  Tuesday  evening,  March  31st,  In 
Musical    Fund    HalL  1 

Mr.  Charles  Schmitz  will,  as  hereto- 
fore, conduct  the  orchestra  and  the 
soloists  will  be  from  St.  Stephen's 
choir;  Mrs.  David  D.  Wood,  soprano; 
Mrs.  Gertrude  Reed  Wallem,  contral- 
to;'Mr.  Charles  Monypenny,  tenor; 
Dr.   G.   Conquest  Anthony,   bass. 

As  most  of  our  readers  probably 
know,  this  chorus  is  composed  of  pu- 
pils of  The  Pennsylvania  School  for 
the  Blind,  and  is  drilled  weekly  by 
Mr.  Wood  during  the  school  year. 
This  concert  is  complimentary  to  the 
friends  of  tiic  Institution,  in  order  to 
show  what  the  class  h<is  accomplish- 
ed in  its  study. 

Those  forming  it  leawn  their  parts 
by  means  ot  the  Braifle  Musical  No- 
tation, which  consists  of  dots,  pricked 
In  paper,  according  to  an  established 
formula.  The  music  is  dictated  to 
them,  and  they  prepare  it  themselves 
for  rehearsal,  but  before  the  end  of 
the  season  their  practised  memories 
have  enabled  them  to  commit  it  to 
heart,  and  it  is  then  sung  without  any, 
assistance,  save  that  which  can  be 
given  by  the  voice  of  the  conductor. 

The  mastery  of  such  difficult  cho- 
ruses  as  abound  in  tlie  Handel  and ' 
Hadyn  oratorios  is  a  haird  enough  task 
for  experienced  singers  who  can  see 
both  music  and  leader,  but  these 
youthful  musicians  ask  for  no  favor 
on  the  plea  of  being  deprived  of  these 
advantages;    they    sing    them    with    a 

racy  of  attack  that  leave  nothing  to 
uti    dosireu. 

For  latter-day  opportunities  of  hear- 
ing Handel's  music,  aside  from  the 
perennial  "Messiah"  we  have  largely 
to  thank  Mr.  Vv'ood  in  his  clioice  of 
works  for  the  class,  though  we  niu&t 
not  forget  the  performance  of  "'Is- 
rael in  Egypt"  Dy  tlio  Philadelphia 
Choral  Society  two  years  ago,  nor 
that  of  "Acls  and  Galatea"  last  sea- 
son by  Miss  Macdonougli's  erticient 
little  ohoriis,  the  Musical  Union. 

With  the  ever  increasing  flood  of 
modern  music  which  demands  hear- 
ing— and  right  enough,  too — we  have 
but  scant  occasion  of  i-eaiizing  that 
there  wore  musical  giants  a  hundred 
years  ago.  All  the  more  honor  to  Mr. 
Wood  and  his  zeal  for  the  great  Saxon 
6i>  the  eighteenth  century.  Previous i 
to  the  revival  of  "Judas  Maccabeus" 
last  Spring  it  had  not  been  heard  in 
Philadelphia  for  many  years. 

"Samson"  was  last  sung  here  by 
the  Cecilian  Society,  under  the  direc- 
tion of  Mr.  Michael  Cross  in  Decem- 
ber, 1886,  so  that  it  is  practically  un- 
known to  the  present  generation  oil 
concert-goers.  The  great  air  for  so- 
prano with  trumpet  obligato  "Let  the 
Bright  Seraphim"  and  "Honor  and 
Arms"  for  bass  are  still  sometimes 
heard  In  the  concert  room,  and  the 
minuet  from  the  overture  occasionally 
appears  on  the  programmes  of  organ 
recitals,  while  the  famous  march 
known  as  the  "Dead  March  from] 
Saul"  Is  now  played  Instead  of  the 
march  orielnallv  composed  by  Hkndcl 


to  represe"ht  the  bearing  of  the  deed 
hero's  body  to  his  tomb.  His  touching 
lament  on  the  loss  of  his  sight  "Total 
Eclipse"  derives  additional  poignancy 
from  the  composer's  blindness  in  old 
age. 

Altogether,  this  performance  of 
"Samson"  is  something  to  awaken 
anticipation  In  the  minds  of  those 
who  cherish  the  oldtime  Ideals  ot 
nobility  and  dignity  in  choral  music. 
T'here  -will  be  a  public  rehearsai  at  4 
o'clock  on   Monday. 
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t\t  e*Uf«  bc8  ^ciinfijliiaitio  3nitHu(ii!  fangtn 
niit  BtoQct  .^Mnga6f. 

2>a§  gcftriac  17.  \a.^x.\\A)t  ^lon^ert  Hx 
©efannSobtfieirunn  bci'  Sc^uler  be3 
^ciinfnlbaiiia  9Jriiibciu^sn)litut3  in  ber 
5r)?iificar  Jyiinb  ^all  imr  ein  fcltcncr 
^iinitneuiife  Knb  ciji  flioBer  erfolji.  Jpiji" 
Iabclp^ia'5  bcftcS  ipublirum  fiiUtc  ben 
^ani  mib  bic  armcii  Cntcrbtcn  be^  2fu« 
flcuIiditcS  fanncn  mit  cinci:  ;{3ingabc,  bi2 
um[o  mcl^r  crgrcifcnb  tuar,  ols  bcr  Storf 
bc3  bon  if)nen  aiifgcfiif)rten  Orator 
riumS  „Somfon"  Don  ^au'bcr  fid}  be* 
faniiHidi  mit  bciii  bon  ben  5|?i)ili)"tcrn 
gcblenbctcn  Smnfon  befafet. 

2>€r  bcfannte  blinbc  Organift  imb 
fffloplMrigcnt  bcr  St.  (stcpI)an§-'5Hrdf)e, 
Tabib  CE).  28oob,  leitcfc  'tns,  .Uon^ert,  unb 
\)aiit  ben  (Bcingcin  bic  ^lerrlicben  Gf)ore 
in  einer  2Bcifc  einftubirt,  bnfj  fie  fie  boK^^ 
fommen  hjicbccgaben.  ^fiidi  ^a3  oii5 
aU'^gctrafiUcn  ili?iififcrn  befteiienbe,  bon 
'.Oou-n  GrinrffS  .W.  ednniti  ncfeilctc  £x'- 
dicffer  f)iclt  fidi  btiflanl.  93cfonber§  cin* 
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fvrauen,  ^ricftcv  be-S  -Sagon,  IJiing^ 
fraiien,  ®cnoffinnen  ber  S-alifa,  ^gracli* 
ten,  J^rciinbc  beg  Samfon,  igraclitifdic 
Sungfrmien  iinb  ^:pi)iliftcr,  flanflcn  Iierr^ 
lidj.  .f)anbcl3  „£amfon"  fanb  fcltcn  cine 
triirbigcre  .^ntcrpratirunQ. 
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(Stng^SIaffc  ber   „^cnufi)lDGiiia  ^uftttu< 

tion  for  t^c  58Hnb"  entgegen,  \veldjc§  am 

lommcnben    S>tenitag,    bcii    31.    Win^, 

9Ibenb§   urn    8    II ^r   unftr   ScUung   Don 

^crrn   S^aoib   2;.   2Boob,   bcm/  5l?ctcrans 

Crganiften  unb  Sriormeifter  ber  2t.  Ste* 

plan's  ftircfie,  ftottfinbet.    S"'"  5.^ortrage 

:  gctangt  >'pacnbc('§  „Samfon";  tnie  biiitex 

ftet§,  tnirb  .^oerr  gfiarleS  Sdimti3  i>aS  Cr= 

dicfkr  birigircn,  tnafirenb  btc  5oIo=^ar« 

ttcen  in   ben   ^ctnbcn   fofgenbcr   Sanger 

be§  i^irdjcncffors   Don   St.    Stcpl)an   Iic= 

gen:     j^^au  SXiUib   2.    SSoob,    Sopran; 

I  j^rait  GJertriibc  JReeb  SBatlcm,  Kontraalt; 

^err  S^arleg   iWantipennn,   3;enor;   Sr. 

@.  eonqucft  ?lntf)onn,  93af5. 

SScr  je  in  ben  legtcn  ^af^ren  $al:)bn'i 
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jl^at,  irirb  audj,.  in  biefcm  ^a^re  an  ^dn* 
jbel'S  „Samfon"  fetnc  r)eHc  greube  I}aben. 
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SIGHTLESS  SINGERS' 
WONDERFDL^CONCERT 

Dr.    David    D.    Wood's    Blind    Pupils 

Give  Fin6  Performance  of  Handel's 

"Samson"  at  Musical  Fund  Hall. 


;  PRAISES 


OLD        MASTERS 


with  their  sightless  faces  lighted  up  by 
the  joy  that  they  got  from  Handel's  im- 
mortal music,  seventy  boys  and  gii-ls  from 
the  Pennsylvania  School  for  the  Blind, 
(assisted  by  volunteer  soloists  and  a  se- 
[lected  orchestra,  gave,  in  Musical  Fund 
jHall,  last  night,  one  of  the  most  remark- 
Jable  performances  of  "Samson;"  ever 
heard. 

No  leader's  baton  directed  them  nor 
did  they  need  it.  So  admirably  trained  by 
Dr.  David  D.  Wood,  the  blind  organist 
of  St.  Stephen's  Church,  and  so  fine  was 
their   sense  of   rlij-thm,    that   they  moved 


[!^/®^^,!'".'"  *  uriison  of  splHF  and  expres- 
sion that  was  marvellous. 
'  Before  Dr.  Wood's  blind  pupils  under- 
took the  difficult  task,  within  the  last 
live  years,  the  memorizing  of  an  entire 
oratorio  had  perhaps  never  before  been 
attempted.  Their  rendition  of  "Samson" 
w^s  given  with  a  com.plete  knowledge 
by  heart  of  every  chorus,  and  a  perfect 
tamillarity  with  the  solos  and  instrumen- 
tatlon. 

The  performance  was  a  triumph  for  Dr 
^*ooa>  ^and  at  its  conclusion  the  large 
and  fashionable  audience  remained 
standing  until  John  Cadwalader,  president 
ot  the  Pennsylvania  school's  Board  of 
Managers,  led  Dr.  Wood  to  the  front  of 
the  stage  and  publicly  congratulated  him. 
In  his  reply.  Dr.  Wood  made  a  touching 
and  eloquent  plea  for  the  old  classic  mas- 
ters, lauding  their  cheerfulness  and  sim- 
plicity. 

"Samson"  had  not  been  lieard  in  this 
I  city  in  a  score  of  years  and  never  be- 
fore so  nearly  In  its  entirety.  The  la«!t 
[notable  performance  of  it  here  was  given 
by  the  old  Cecelian  Society,  under  the 
direction  of  Michael  Cross. 

The  soloists  last  night  were  Mrs.  David 
D  Wood,  soprano;  Mrs.  Gertrude  Re»d 
Wallem,  contralto;  Charles  Manypennv 
tenor,  and  Dr.  G.  Conque.st  Anthony' 
bass— all  members  of  St.  Stephen's  choir— 
v.ho  donated  their  services.  Rollo  F 
Maitland.  F.  A.  G.  O.,  was  at  the  organ' 
and  Charles  M.  Schmitz  directed  the  or- 
chestra. 

But  it  was  the  chorus  that  carried  off 
the  honors  of  the  evening.  With  deep  feel- 
ing and  spontaneity,  and  flawless  precis- 
]ion.  they  sang  the  superb  choruaer,  of  the 
"Israelites"  and  the  '  Phili.stines."  and  the 
"Priests"  and  the  "Virgins.  "  with  splen- 
did religious  fervor;  the  number,  "d  Holy 
One  of  T.srael."  with  .strontr  dramatic  ef- 
fect; "Hear  Us, O  God!"  witli  sincere  sym- 
pathetic feeling  the  mournful  "Weep 
Israel,','  pnd  the  stately  requiem,  "Glo- 
rious Hero." 

The  final  solo  and  chorus  madfr  an  im- 
pressive climax.  The  song  of  the  IsrjiPl- 
itish  wom.an  expressive  of  loftv  faith  in 
the  life  immortal  was  most  artistically 
rendered   by  Mrs.   David   D.   Wood. 

When  John  Cadwalader  introd:'ced  Dr 
Wood,  the  latter  said  he  had  been  sitting 
back  on  the  stage  enjoying  the  perform- 
ance. 

"Music  is  a  living  art,"  he  said,  "and 
spea.'fs  for  itself.  Like  good  wine,  which 
(needs  no  bush,  it  needs  no  program  to 
l-ell  what  it  means.  It  speaks  for  itself. 
"We  have  two  objects  in  giving  these 
!  annual  concerts.  The  first  is  for  benefit 
of  tne  pupils.  Secoildly,  we  trv  to  bring 
before  the  public  from  time  to  time  the 
result  of  cur  labors  and  to  contribute  our 
share  to  the  musical  education  of  the 
public.  It  is  not  for  display  nor  for  profit 
"This  singing  class  is  an  inspiration  to 
me.  I  am  sometimes  asked  why  I  don't 
attempt  modern  mtisic.  All  things  are  pos- 
sible to  our  pupils,  but  all  are  not  expe- 
dient. They  could  learn  anything.  X  do  not 
mean  to  speak  in  disparagement  of  mod- 
lern  music.  Much  of  it  is  good,  but  there 
|is  In  it  often  a  spirit  of  unrest  and  mor- 
,bid  pessimism.  In  the  old  cla.«!.=ic  masters 
there  is  an  element  of  cheerfulness  that 
these  voung  people  enjoy.  And  why  should 
not  they  enjoy  it?" 
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A  BLIND^CHORUS 

'emarkable  Performance  of  the  Han- 
del Oratorio,  "Samson." 

The  most  remarliuble  and  oue  of  the 
nost  interestin.;:  concerts  of  the  season 
va.s  given  under  the  direction  of  Uavid 
I).  Wood  by  the  pupils  of  the  Fennsyl- 


•••nniH  Sfhool  for  lli^  Blind  in  MusTeal 
Fund  Hi! II  bist  evenins:.  Mr.  Wood, 
ihe  (lireotor  of  tliP  reniarkiible -ohonis  of 
tbi.s  instiltition.  selpvted  for  this  enter- 
tainment Handel's  sreat  oratorio.  "Snin- 
■ion."  'Pho  chorn.^,  condncted  by  Charles 
M.  Schniitz.  was  assisted  by  the  fol- 
lowing soloists:  Mrs.  David  I).  Wood, 
.\rrs.  Gerlrudn  Iteed  Wallern,  Charles 
Alanvpennv.  Dr.  (i.  (..'onque.st  Anthony. 
>uid  Rollo  v.  Maitland,  organist,  and 
l)y  a  selected  orchestra. 

It  seems  almost  impossible  to  believe 
such  perfection  in  <'horns  singing,  and 
particularly  the  complicated  style  of 
siuffinK  involved  in  oratorio  choruses, 
could  be'.-ittiiined  by  i>ersons  deprived  of 
sijrhr.  Music  is  a  difticult  art  to  ac- 
quire. All  the  faculties  seem  indispensa- 
ble to  its  mastery.  'I'hc  eves  especially 
seem  to  be  a  necessity.  Yet  here  are 
people,  totally  blind,  cultivating  to  a 
narked  degree  the  art  of  sinsiJg  and 
!;.asterinjr  oratorios  that  require  the 
.closest  attention  of  the  trained  musi- 
cian -possessed  of  every  faculty. 

The  singin;:of  this  chorus  is  character- 
ized bv  a  precision  of  attack  more  per- 
fect than  that  of  any  chorus  he;ird  this 
winter.     In  addition  to  their  mechani'al- 
ly    perfect    work,    the   volume   of   sound  \ 
was    remarkable    lor   melodiousness    and! 
svrapathy.      The      soloists,      particularly  | 
Mrs.   Wood,  sanp;  their  airs  and  recita-' 
tions  in  a  very  agreeable  manner. 

The  oratorio  of  ••Samson"  was  v,rit-i 
teii  in  174t.  immediately  after  the  com- 
pletion of  "Tlie  Jlessiah."  The  text  was 
compiled  by  Newburgh  Hamilton,  from 
Milton's  "Samson  Agonistes,''  "Hymn 
on  the  Nativity"  and  "Lines  on  a  Sol- 
euni  Musick."  It  was  first  sung  at 
Coveut  Garden  February  18.  1743.  Its 
presentation  was  greeted  with  extraordi- 
nary enthusiasm,  and  the  oratorio  has 
alwavs  remained  next  in  popularity  to 
"The  Messiah." 


P^'.'.  .;L6leunU.'^£x,,    i-^d^.,   ±.X;i^2v^^ 
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SUNG  USI  NIGHT 


"Airt  September  29th.  1741;  at  the  end  ot 
5^  Second  Act.  October  11th.  1741.  and 
at  the  end  ot  the  chorus,  "Glorious 
Hero"  m  the  Third  Act.  October  29th. 

^^The  a,lr.  "L«t  the  Bright  Seraphim" 
and  the  chorus.  "Let  Their  Celestial 
eoncerU."  were  added  a  year  later. 

Among  the  best  numbers  of  this 
great  work  are  the  Overture  cantain- 
Ing  a  quaint  minuet;  the  chorus, 
••Fixed  in  His  Everlasting  Seat."  and 
"O    First  Created  Beam." 

Sainson's  air.  "iotal  Eclipse"  is  v^ 
nathetic.  especially  when  we  remember 
^at  Handel  never  heard  it  sung  alter 
he  had  become  blind. 
'  "L>et  the  Bright  Seraphim"  was  com- 
Doeed  for  Signota  Avtfiio.  and  was 
made   particularly      etfeotlva      by  the 

"^^?^U"'^ar°flrst  did  not  impress 
London,  as  everyone  declared  it  did 
not  equal  "The  Messiah.  ,  But  all 
were  forced  to  pronounce  it  a  great 
and  difficult  work,  well  worthy  of 
Handel.  .  »  ^  , 

In  1814  "Samson"  was  presented  in 
Vienna  revised  by  J.  E.  Mosel. 

Berlin  heard  It  in  1819.  with  marked 
approval.  ,   .,„ 

In  1830  Paris  enjoyed  "Samson,  as 
well  as  Leipsig,  and  In  1838  It  was  elab- 
orately revived  in  London. 

America  first  heard  the  Oratorio  In 
Boston,  in  1845,  when  It  was  given  by 
the  Handel  and  Haydn  Society. 

The  Oratorio  Society  of  New  York 
sang  "Samson"  in  1875. 

Handel  used  to  say  that  he  never 
could  decide  which  he  preferred— 
"Samson"   or  "The  Messiah." 

Last  night's  performance  was 
chiefly  interesting  because  Dr.  David 
"Woods  had  trained  the  80  voices  of  the 
pupils  with  results  that  were  often 
remarkable. 

Such  purity  of  tone  Is  seldom  heard, 
OS  well  as  such  promptness  of  attack, 
such    feeling,    such    intelligence. 

Dr.  Wood  must  have  felt  highly 
gratified  at  the  admirable  results  of 
his   labors. 

It  was  delightful,  also,  to  observe 
the  great  interest  the  pupils  took  In 
their  work.  They  sang  with  enthusi- 
asm. 

The  soloists  were  Mrs.  David  Woods, 
who  sang  with  superior  expression. 
Gertrude  Wallem.  Charles  Many- 
penny  and  Dr.  Conquest-Anthony,  all 
well  known  and  capable  vocalists, 
while  the  orchestra  was  ably  directed 
bv  Professor  Charles  M.  Schmitz,  one 
of  our  most  popular  musicians. 


r  K,,^Lci.4e  tJi  hto^^PeU.,  i_iC(i>ct,e.r-- 


The  crowd  that  overflowed  Musical 
Fund  Hall  last  night  to  hear  the  pupils 
of  the  Pennsylvania  School  for  the 
Blind  sing  the  choruses  of  Handel's 
Oratorio,  "Samson,"  showed  how  great 
the  interest  of  the  public  was  in  the 
famous  composition  as  well  as  the  re- 
markable performance  of  the  pupils. 

"Samson"  is  a  difficult  work,  and 
our  musical  public  is  not  as  familiar 
with  it  as  they  are  with  Handel's  other 
works— but  the  reception  it  was 
awarded  last  evening  showed  how 
thoroughly  it  was  enjoyed. 

"Samson"  was  first  given  at  Covent 
Garden,   London,  In  1743. 

Handel  began  this  oratorio  immedi- 
ately  after    "The  Messiah"    had   been 

*^T^e^  autograph  score  In  Buckingham 
palace  t3_dated  at  the  end  of  the  First 


EIGHTY  BLIND  SINGERS  HEARD 
IN  A  DIFFICULT  ORATORIO 

A  chorus  of  SO  voices,  recruited  from  the 
pupils  of  the  Penn.sylvaiila  Schocff  for  thd 
Blind,  last  night  sang  Handel's  magnifl-| 
cent  oratorio  "Samson"  before  a  larga 
audience  which  crowded  Musical  Fund 
Hall  to  Us  utmost  capacity.  ' 

The  faithful  labor  of  Dr.  David  D.  Wood, 
the  blind  organist  of  St.  Stepheii's  Church, 
director  of  the  chorus,  deser\'es  all  com- 
mendation for  the  results  achieved.  The 
soloists  of  the  occasion  were  Mrs.  David 
D.  Wood,  Gertrude  Reed  Wallem,  Charles 
Manypenny  and  Dr.  G.  Conquest  Anthony, 
all  singers  well  known  In  local  musical 
circles'.  Members  selected  from  the  Phila- 
delphia Orchestra  played  the  acconipanl- 
ment,  under  the  conductorship  of  Charles 
M.  Schmitz,  with  Rollo  F.  Maitland  ait  the 
organ. 
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BOIID  BOYS  IN  MftNK 
SCHOOLSTO  COMPETE 


4'       '         f 


Will    IIoUl    Simultaneous   Sports 
in  Sixteen  Institu- 
tions. 


ONE    AT    OVER  BROOK 


In  fourteen  states  in  the  Union  several 
hundred  blind  boys  are  preparing  for  what 
will  be  to  Miem  tlie  greatest  day  of  the 
year — May  16,  1908.  At  a  recent  meeting 
of  representatives  elected  by  fourteen  dif- 
ferent institutions  for  the  blind  a  constitu- 
tion and  by-laws  were  drafted  and  the 
National  Athletic  Association  of  the 
Schools  for  the  Blind  was  established. 

Three  men  were  chosen  by  the  schools 
to  do  this  work.  They  were  Fred  C.  Pixley, 
of  the  Ohio  State  School  for  the  Blind,  of 
Columbus,  Ohio  :  John  D.  Gregory,  of  the 
Kentucky  Institution  for  the  Blind,  at 
];<ouisville,  and  Clarence  E.  Van  Der- 
walker,  of  the  Pennsylvania  Institution  for 
the  Blind,  at  Ov^rbrook.  Mr.  Pixley  is 
president  of  the  executive  committee  of 
the  association,  Mr.  Gregory  secretary  and 
Mr.   \  an  Derwalker  treasurer. 

One  of  tile  provisions  in  the  by-laws  is 
that  on  the  third  Saturday  of  every  May  a 
simultaneous  meeting  is  to  be  held  at 
each  school.  The  results  of  the  meets  will 
be  telegraphed  to  President  Pixley,  at  Co- 
lumbus, and  from  these  results  the  winner 
of  the  meeting  in  all  the  sixteen  schools 
represented  will  be  announced. 

Pupils  of  the  Overbi'ook  irfetitution  are 
looking  forward  with  eagerness  to  the 
competition  in  which  they  are  to  take  part. 
Mr.  Van  Derwalker,  who  is  the  pliysical 
instructor  at  the  institution,  says  that  he 
feels  confident  that  his  boys  will  "be  in 
ithe  mone,y."  that  they  will  take  one  of  the 
!prizes,  of  which  there  are  three,  for  first, 
second  and  third. 

Think  They'll  Win  Dashes. 
Two  events  on  tlio  program  are  claimed 
[by  tlie  Overbrook  boys,  or,  at  least,  they 
'think  they  can  win  them.  These  are  the 
two  dashes — one  for  50  yards  and  another 
for  75  yards.  Runners  at  the  school  have 
[covered  the  100-yard  dash  in  10  4-5  sec- 
jonds,  and  with  this  almost  intercollegiate 
time  the  boys  feel  that  the  dashes  belong 
to  them. 

In  order  to  keep  every  student  in  the 
schools  interested,  two  events  have  been 
placed  on  the  program  for  the  younger 
children.  These  are  the  three-legged  race 
[and  the  sack  race,  which  cannot  be  enter- 
ed by  boys  more  than  12  years  and  6 
'months  old. 


All  the  events  have  been  chosen  with 
especial    attention    to    the    possibility    of 

j  tlieir  being  acceptable  to  every  school, 
and  much  satisfaction  is  expressed  by  the 

'authorities  of  each  institution  in  the  as- 
sociation. The  events  include  12-pound 
shot-put,  standing  broad  and  high  jumps, 
three  standing  jumps,  a  running  broad 
jump,  50-yard  dash,  T5-yard  dash,  a  foot- 
ball throw,  a  .50-yard  three-legged  race 
and  a  iSO-yard  sack  race. 

In  the  shot-put  the  contestant  will  be 
obliged  to  stay  in  a  seven-foot  ring.  When 
asked   how   this   was    possible    for    a  boy 

jWho  could  not  use  his  eyes,  Mr.  Van  Der- 
walker said  that  by  practice  the  boys 
have    become    perfected    in    the    shot-put, 

land    that   out    of   every    twenty-five    tries 

'they  do  not  miss  more  than  one  on  the 
average.  Next  to  the  shot-put  the  only 
other  event  in  which  tliere  might  be  difli- 
culty  is  the  running  broad  .lump,  but  this 
is  obviated  by  allowing  the  boy  to  jump 
when  he  is  ready,  and  measuring  the 
jump  from  the  take-off. 

A  long  forward  pass  is  what  the  foot- 
ball throw  resembles.  The  ball  is  a  reg- 
ulation  Rugby  football,   and   the   thrower 

ihurls  it  from  a  seven-foot  ring. 

Second  Event  of  Its  Kind. 
;-  When  the  association  was  first  planned 
there  were  fourteen  states  represented, 
with  fifteen  schools.  Since  the  adoption 
of  the  constitution  another  institution  has 
heen  admitted,  the  Perkins  Institute,  In 
Massachusetts.  The  original  members  of 
the  association,  besides  those  already 
mentioned,  were  schools  at  Berkeley, Cal. ; 
Jacksonville,  111.;.  Vinton,  Iowa;  Kansas 
City,  Kan. ;  Baltifnore,  Md. ;  St.  Louis, 
Mo.;  Boulder,  Mont.;  Batavia,  N.  Y. ; 
Gary,  S.  D.;  Janesville,  Wis.;  Vancouver, 
Wash.,  and  the  Western  Pennsylvania 
School,  at  Pittsburg. 

Until  last  year  no  contest  of  the  kind 
that  will  be  held  on  May  16  was  ever 
held.  The  unique  event  was  that  be- 
tween the  Baltimore  School  and  the  Over- 
brook  institution,  when  the  latter  won. 
'  ^fter  the  national  meeting  the  authori- 
ties of  the  Overbrook  institution  plan  to 
have  their  boys  meet  those  of  another 
school  of  this  city,  where  the  boys,  how- 
ever, *have  full  use  of  their  sight.  The 
contest  will  be  an  interesting  one.  and  as 
the  boys  who  can  see  will  be  obliged  to 
enter  the  same  kind  of  events  as  those 
who  cannot,  the  blind  boys  run  a  good 
;hance  of  winning. 

Prizes  for  the  national  meeting  are  a 
large  silver  cup  for  first  place  and  two 
banners  for  second  and  third. 
"  Provision  has  been  made  in  case  two 
Institutions  tie  for  any  place  in  one  event. 
The  points  given  will  be  5,  3  and  1  for 
the  three  places.  In  case  two  schools  tie 
for  first  place,  tlie  points  for  first  and 
second  place  will  be  divided  between 
them.  The  same  rule  applies  in  case  of 
a  tie'  for  second  place,  when  the  points 
For  that  and  the  third  place  will  be  di- 
vided. Each  team  gets  half  a  pomt  in 
lease  there  is  a  tie  for  third  place,  and 
if  three  teams  are  tied  for  first  place  the 
Entire  sum  of  the  points  will  be  appor 
[tloned  accordingly. 


THE  COT.ORADO  INDEX.     MAY  15,  1908. 

Tlie  place  held  by  music  in  schools  for  the  blind 
is  well  set  forth  in  the  following  from  the  annual  re- 
port of  1905  of  the  Overbrook  School:  — 

The  feature  which  stands  out  preeminently  amid 
much  else  notal)le  in  an  unusually  satisfactory  year 
is  our  oratorio  work.  On  March  twenty-third  last, 
before  one  thousand  guests,  filling  the  Musical  Fund 
Hall,  we  sang,  to  the  accompaniment  of  the  Phil- 
adelphia Orchetra,  Haydn's  "The  Seasons."  We 
were  ourselves  surprised  at  the  critical  praise  bestowed 
by  every  newspaper  in  Piiiladelphia  and  at  the  stir 
there  was  over  it. 

Inmiediatcly  we  received  two  requests  to  confert 
for  charity.  The  labor  and  effort  given  for  six  months 
to  the  preparation  of  this  l)eautiful  work  had  been  so 
great  and  tlie  character  of  the  requests  so  urgent  that 
we  shall  repeat  the  oratorio  during  the  winter. 

Nothhig  that  the  school  ever  did  has  made  such  a 
farreaching  impression  in  the  institution  itself  as  this 
oratorio  has;  and  nothing  else  has  at  one  stroke  so 
raised,  in  our  connnunity  the  cause  of  the  education 
of  the  l)lind.  It  is  for  us  to  see  that  the  effect  of  the 
achievement  itself,  reacting  from  the  emotion  that 
has  welled  up  in  us,  shall  be  the  impulse  that  will 
carry  us  onward  to  even  greater  things. 

Every  institution  like  ours  makes  much  of  music; 
l)ut  not  every  one  uses  singing  as  we  do  to  awaken  and 
cultivate  in  the  pupils  musical  feeling  and  capacity, 
to  give  that  uplift  whicli  comes  from  the  massing  of 
voices  in  chorus  work. 

We  have  been  so  often  asked  why  we  do  not  have 
a  school  orchestra  that  I  am  g(jing  to  tell  why.  \\'e 
have  a  military  l)and  and  we  once  had  an  orchestra 
drilled  and  conducted  by  an  enthusiast,  Mr.  Ernest 
Pfeiffer,  who,  by  the  way,  had  been  with  Carl  Zerrhan, 
flute  player  in  the  original  Germania  Orchestra.  The 
instruments  for  the  orchestra  are  very  expensive.  Some 
essential  ones  had  to  be  onutted  for  lack  of  capacity 
of  the  pupils  to  play  them,  and  many  hau  to  play  un- 
attractive instruments,  unsuital)le  for  .solo  work.  The 
time  requned  to  bring  the  playing  up  to  a  creditable 
standard  was  so  great  that  the  whole  schoo'  had  to  be 
sacriticed  to  single  and  collective  practice.  Moreover^ 
there  is  almost  no  opportunity  for  a  blind  man,  how- 
ever skilled,  to  be  admitted  either  into  a  professional 
orchestra  or  a  military  band. 

The  educative  and  inspirational  influence  of  nmsic 
comes  in  greater  degree  from  participating  in  it  than 
f  r( )m  listening  to  it .     In  jts  jpalmiest  days  our  orcxies- 


tra  numbered  but  thirty-five  performers.  Now  of 
any  school  body  about  twice  as  many  can  be  drilled 
into  a  really  effective  chorus  as  can  be  made  into  a 
good  orchestra,  for  good  orche.«tral  playing  is  more 
exacting' and  requires  maturity  in  those  taking  part; 
then,  as  against  the  many  different  instruments  of 
the  orchestra,  a  chorus  calls  for  but  four  parts  and  the 
more  capable  singers  can  carry  along  the  less  capable. 
Twenty  of  the  seventy-seven  pupils  who  sang  in  our 
performance  of  "The  Seasons"  last  year  were  boys 
and  girls  under  fifteen  years  of  age,  eleven  of  the  altos 
being  boys.  This  experience  has  shown  us  that  with 
far  less  effort  and,  I  may  add,  intellectuality,  many 
more  pupils  can  join  in  first-rate  concerted  music  if 
this  is  vocal  than  if  it  is  instrumental. 

"The  art  of  singing  has  long  held  a  high  place  in 
the  musical  training  of  our  pupils.  Not  that  we  ex- 
pect to  make  soloists  of  all  of  them,  or  even  the  most 
of  them :  for  the  truth  is  that  only  a  select  few  can 
ever  hope  to  attain  to  that  distinction.  Many  of  our 
pupils  come  to  us  at  an  age  when  but  little  in  the 
way  of  real  vocal  culture  can  be  accomplished;  but 
even  rudimentary  singing  exerts  a  vast  influence  which 
makes  itself  felt  at  every  subsequent  stage  of  progress, 
and  has  a  direct  l)earing  on  their  whole  general 
musical  education. 

"Every  student  of  music,  no  matter  to  what 
particular  branch  he  is  devoted,  should  acquire  some 
practical  knowledge  of  the  art  of  singing.  The  in- 
strumentalist will  play  all  the  better  for  having  had 
some  experience  in  vocal  music;  and  the  comptiser 
who  sings  will  find  that  he  is  thereby  better  qualified 
to  arrange  his  thoughts  in  symmetrical  order,  and  to 
give  to  his  ideas  that  clearness,  force  and  elegimce  of 
expression  so  vital  to  the  production  of  every  true 
work  of  art." 

Our  institution  is  in  no  sense  an  academy  of 
music;  it  is  rather  a  school  for  the  training  of  youth 
bereft  of  so  important  a  .sense  that,  without  help  and 
guidance  on  the  part  of  others  and  inspiration  and  un- 
connnon  eft'ort  on  their  own,  they  cannot  hope  to  lead 
even  happy  lives.  But  we  know  that  music  is  the 
best  field  for  those  of  o.n-  people  who,  growing  up  in 
a  musical  atniospliere,  are  able  to  add  to  a  good  natural 
ability  all  the  influences  of  first-rate  masters  and  the 
potency  of  acquired  belief  in  themselves.  I  cannot i 
share  the  experience  of  the  French  that  the  blind 
should  always  teach  the  blind;  but  I  can  assert  that 
a  first-class  blind  instructor  is  unsurpassable.  For 
example,  I  cannot  conceive  that  any  music  master 
with  sight  could  so  enter  into  the  lives  of  our  pupils 


and  so  enthuse  them  to  grand  achievement  as  our 
^Ir.  ^^'ood  does.  He  is  at  once  their  inspiratif)n  and 
their  model.  Perhaps  it  is  chiefly  for  this  reason 
that  his  pupils  do  so  much  and  so  well.  Though  we 
can  command  but  two-sevenths  of  his  time — -his  in- 
terest and  his  love  are  with  us  always.  His  purpose 
is  single  and  deep.  We  feel  that  blind  students  who 
can  be  kept  under  the  influence  of  such  a  personality 
during  the  formative  period  of  their  lives  will  never 
escape  its  abiding  presence. 

Excellent  as  the  profession  of  music  is  for  the 
blind,  only  a  minority  will  be  able  to  follow  it.  Nev- 
ertheless, every  one  of  our  pupils  hears  more  or  less 
nmsic  every  day,  but  the  more  he  can  join  in  it  the 
more  truly  helpful  it  is  to  his  spirit.  Our  morning 
and  evening  devotional  exercises  are  largely  services 
of  song,  at  which  the  best  music  is  sung.  All  the 
boys  and  girls  are  put  into  singing  classes  and  all  the 
voice  and  ear  they  have  is  developed.  But  when  re- 
cruits are  to  be  chosen  for  lessons  on  the  piano,  the 
first  choice  falls  upon  those  who  have  already  show/i 
intellectual  capacity  and  a  good  use  of  their  hands. 
And  even  such  pupils  are  retained  "on  the  piano" 
only  just  so  long  as  they  merit  the  privilege;  the 
moment  any  pupil  does  p.)orly  he  is  warned,  and, 
still  failing,  is  dropped  in  favor  of  another  from  the 
waiting  list  of  candidates.  The  department  is,  there- 
fore, always  full,  and  striving  for  the  maximum  re- 
sults. It  is  not  enough  to  say  that  a  good  mechanic 
is  better  than  a  poor  musician.  We  should  act  on 
the  principle  that  to  turn  out  a  poor  musician  who  is 
blind  is  suicidal  to  our  cause. 


Official   Report  on    Our  Experience  with  the  Galin- 

Cheve  Method  of  Sight-Singing,  made  in  January, 

1901,  by  Mr.  D.  D.  Wood,  Principal  Instructor 

of  Music. 

One  of  the  most  important  features  in  the  musical 
education  of  our  pupils  during  the  past  two  years  has 
been  the  study  and  practice  of  the  Galin-Cheve  ]Me- 
thod  of  Sight-Singing;  the  text-book  used  being  that 
prepared  and  edited  by  Mr.  John  Zolxmaky,  copies  of 
which  have  been  ijrinted  in  the  Braille  notation,  to 
make  them  available  for  our  purpose. 

One  of  the  distinguishing  characteristics  of  the 
Galin-Cheve  method  is  that  usually  known  as  "the 
movable  do" — that  is  to  say,  the  syllable  "do"  is 
not  confined  to  the  note  C,  but  changes  its  position 
according  to  the  signature  and  is  always  the  key-note. 
Notwithstanding  the  objections  often  urged  against 
this  mode  of  dealing  with  the  transposition  of  the 
scale,  the  fact  remains  that  the  relation  of  the  various 
degrees  of  the  scale  to  the  tonic  and  to  each  other  is 
more  readily  apprehended  by  the  average  student  un- 
der this  system  than  under  the  old  one,  where  the 
syllables  do,  re,  mi,  fa,  sol,  la,  si,  always  correspond 
with  the  notes  c,  d,  e,  f,  g,  a,  b. 

Another  commendable  feature  of  this  system  is 
that  it  aims  to  present  but  one  idea  at  a  time  to  the 
mind  of  the  pupil;  and  much  confusion,  which 
might  otherwise  arise,  is  by  this  simple  procedure 
easily  avoided.     Thus,  in  the  earlier  exercises,  intona- 


tion is  taught  without  requiring  the  pupil  to  count  or 
beat  the  time;  while  on  the  other  hand,  a  correct 
feeling  for  rhythm  is  cultivated  without  requiring  the 
pupil  to  sing. 

The  exercises  have  been  prepared  with  the  great- 
est care,  and  are  so  well  graded  that  they  cover  the 
ground  thoroughly  The  few  slight  omissions  in  the 
original  Galin-Cheve  treatise  have  been  ably  supplied 
by  Mr.  Zobanaky,  so  that  the  work  in  its  present 
form  sets  forth  the  whole  subject  of  sight-singing  in 
perfectly  clear  and  logical  se(;[uence,  passing  from  the 
very  simplest  exercises  to  those  more  difficult  by  the 
easiest  possible  stages. 

The  results  obtained  from  the  use  of  this  system 
in  our  school  are  highly  satisfactory,  as  shown  by  the 
following  statement,  taken  from  the  examination  held 
last  June: 

Tt)tal  nutiiber  of  pupils 98 

Nil  in  her  marked  good ...  .47 

Number  marked  fair 3G 

Number  marked    poor   (only    one   of  whom 

was  recoinmended  to  be  dropped) 15 

The  above  figures  show  that  nearly  fifty  per  cent, 
have  profited  well  l)y  the  instruction  received,  and 
thirty-six  per  cert,  attained  to  a  fair  average,  while 
only  fifty  per  cent,  fell  below  the  mark.  Some  of  the 
pupils  who,  one  year  ago,  could  not  reproduce  a  single 
given  sound  correctly,  are  now  beginning  to  sing  the 
entire  scale  with  reasonable  accuracy. 

The  examination  referred  to  was  conducted  with 
special  reference  to  three  points, — namely,  ear-test, 
dictation  and  reading.  Ear-test  determines  the 
ability  of  the  stiident  to  discriminate  accurately  be- 
tween sounds  of  different  pitch.  Dictation  requires 
the  pupils  not  only  to  reproduce  the  sounds  after  the 
teacher,  but  also  to  name  correctly  the  sounds  thus 
produced.  In  reading  he  is  thrown  entirely  upon  his 
own  resources,  and  must  sing  the  music  with  no  other 
guide  than  the  characiters  as  they  appear  on  the  print- 
ed page. 

The  importance  of  these  points  can  scarcely  be 
overestimated;  inasmuch  as  they  serve  to  train  the 
student  in  the  fundamental  principles  so  necessary  to 
the  further  development  of  whatever  natural  talent  he 
may  possess,  and  also  tend  to  quicken  his  musical 
perception  and  memory.  This  sort  of  discipline  would 
be  invaluable  to  any  student,  but  to  one  deprived  of 
sight  it  is  almost  indispensable. 

The  task  of  the  blind  musician  would  be  a 
difficult  one,  indeed,  were  he  compelled  to  depend 
upon  abstract  memory  for  every  separate  piece  he  is 
called  upon  to  learn.  There  are  always  times  and 
occasions  when  his  work  should  be  done  in  a  much 
more  speedy  and  comprehensive  manner  than  the 
usual  one  of  having  the  notes  read  to  him  one  by  one. 
Therefore,  his  faculties  must  be  quickened  to  their 
uttermost;  he  must  be  alive  at  every  point;  swift  to 
perceive;  ready  to  grasp  and  retain  the  impression  of 
the  passing  moment.  Music  to  him  must  be  language, 
whose  every  shade  of  meaning  he  thoroughly  appre- 
ciates, and  whose  every  turn  of  expression  he  fully 
comprehends. 

Every  student  of  music,  no  matter  to  what  par- 
ticular   branch    he    is    devoted,  should  require  some 


practical  knowledge  of  the  art  of  singing.  The 
instrumentalist  will  play  all  the  better  for  having  had 
some  experience  in  vocal  music;  and  the  composer 
who  sings  will  find  that  he  ia  thereby  better  qualified 
to  arrange  his  thoughts  in  symmetrical  order,  and  to 
give  to  his  ideas  that  clearness,  force  and  elegance  of 
expression  so  vital  to  the  production  of  evey  true  work 
of  art. 

The  art  of  singing  has  long  held  a  high  place  in 
the  musical  training  of  our  pupils.  Not  that  we 
expect  to  make  soloists  of  all  of  them,  or  even  the 
most  of  them :  for  the  truth  is  that  only  a  select  few 
can  ever  hope  to  attain  to  that  distinction.  Many  of 
our  pupils  come  to  us  at  an  age  when  but  little  in  the 
way  of  real  vocal  culture  can  be  accomplished ;  but 
even  rudimentary  singing  exerts  a  vast  influence  which 
makes  itself  felt  at  every  suljsequent  staps  of  progress, 
and  has  a  direct  bearing  on  their  whole  general 
musical  education. 
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BLIND  BOYS  COMPETE. 

Pupils   of  Three    Schools   Have   Tele- 
graphic Track  and    Field  Meet. 


"PHILADELPHIA.  March  H— Blind  boy 
athletes  of  the  Prtinsylvania  school  for 
the  blind  competed  today  in  a  (riangu'ar 
telegraphic  track  and  field  meet  with 
students  of  the  Kentucky  blind  school 
at  Louisville  and  the  Illinois  school  for 
the  blind   at   Jacksonville,   111. 

The  10  events  included  standing  high 
and  broad  jump,  standing  hop.  step  and 
.lump;  quarter-mile  run.  c'limblng  pole, 
squatliug.  rope  climb  and  one-hour  walk. 
In  the  contest  points  counted  five,  three 
and  one  for  first,  second  and  third,  re- 
spectively. 

Ov/lnp  to  the  difference  in  time  be- 
tween the  cities  tlio  name  of  the  wln- 
iiins  school  will  be  announced  tomorrow. 
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JBLIND    TEL^dRAPHIC     ATHLETIC     MEET. 

'     '<  '    ■^Uihta,  Ivlfcrch  14.— Blind  boy  athletea  of  the 
1  Ilia    School  for  the   Blind,    at   Overbrook, 

competed  to-day  In  a  triangular  telegraphic  track 
«and  field  meet  with  students  of  the  Kentucky 
Blind  School,  at  Louisville,  and  the  Illinots  School 
for  the  Blind,  at  Jacksonville,  III.  The  ten  events 
Included  standing  high  and  broad  Jump,  standing 
^liop,  step  and  Jump,  quarter-mile  run,  climbing 
l^le,  squatting,  rope  cUmb  and  one-hour  walk. 


ATHLETIC  FEATS 
BY  SIGHTLESS  BOYS 

aM/lnstitution  Lads  Compete 
in  National  Outdoor  Sports     ' 
for  Trophy. 

HICKS    BEST    PERFORMER 


Youth.     Although     Stone  blind, 
Ran     and    Jumped     in     Re- 
markable   Manner. 


•   SevertI  hnndred  sightless  boTs,  pupils  of 
flfteen   separate  institutions  for  the  blind, 
distributed  hi  14  States,  yesi-erdny  partici- 
pated  In   one   of  the   most   unique  athletic 
contests   held   In    the   United    States.     The 
event  marked   the  tirst  annual   widespread 
competition  under  the  auBpU-es  of  the  Na- 
tional   .\thletlc   Ags(K'latloii   of   Schools  for 
the   Hllnd.     VW»H«  the  blind  voutM  W  the 
t'U  lliMiiill  'f^'Iiool   were  stiuKgling   for  re<'- 
ords  on  the  field  and  track,  pupils  similarly 
incapacitated  In  other  sections  of  the  coun- 
try   were   striving  to   uphold   the   honor  of 
the  particular  institutions  they  represented 
The    results    of    the    contests    held    simul- 
taneously   in    the    various    States    will    be 
re<'elved  by  telegraph  by  the  committee  in 
charge,   the  records  compared  and   the  an- 
nouncement  of    winners    will    be   probably 
made  to-morrow.     Taking  part  in  the  com- 
petitive   tests,    besides    tjie    Overbrook    In- 
stitution, were  the  schools  at  Jacksonville 
111.:   Vintou.    la.;   Kansas   City;    Louisville, 
Ky.;    Baltimore.    South    Boston,   St.    Louis; 
Boulder.  Mont.;  Butavia,  N.  Y.;  Columbus 
p.;  Gary.  S.   1).;   Vancouver,  Wash.;  Pitts- 
burg, and  JnupsvlUe,  Wis. 

Judging  from  the  remarkable  showing 
made  by  the  pupils  of  the  Overbrook  Insti- 
tution, Philadelphia  has  very  goinl  pros- 
pects to  win  the  national  championship 
trophies.  Over  ."K)  hoys  look  part  in  the 
Overbrook  contests,  iu  the  presence  of  sev- 
eral hundred  frlemls  and  spectators.  The 
shining  star  of  the  meet  was  Gordon  Hicks 
who  Is  Btone-lliid.  His  exhibition  In  the 
sprints  and  Jumps  compares  favorably 
with  the  records  made  bv  athletes  having 
their  sight.  His  time  for  the  Wl-vard  dash 
o  4-5  seconds,  is  only  2-o  ^e<•oud!^■  less  that 
the  inten'olleglate  record  for  the  same  dls- 
tunce.  nicks'  time  was  H  .3-5  seconds  for 
tlie  ii>-yards  dash.  In  addition,  he  was  the 
winner  of  the  standing  broad  Jump,  with 
a  leap  of  9  feet  IVj  inches;  three  standing 
Jumi)s.  with  a  record  of  L'8  feet  2  Inches, 
and  fluished  second  in  the  running  broad 
Jump.  It  Is  on  the  streugth  of  his  showing 
in  the  sprints  that  the  authorities  of  the 
local  Institution  l)ase  their  chances  of  win- 
ning first  place  in   the  national  meet. 

Other  athletes  who  performed  creditably 
were  Clarence  Alexander  and  Matthew 
I>unn.  Alexander  wou  the  nnining  broad 
Jump  and  the  standing  higli  Jump,  tini.shcd 
second  in  the  three  standing  Jumps  the 
football  throw,  75-yards  dasb  anil  the  shot- 
put.  He  was  In  addition  third  In  the 
standing  broad  Jump  and  the  SOyards  dish 
IJuiin  captured  the  shot  put  with  a  throw 
of  3o  feet  1^  inches,  took  second  place  in 
tile  standing  broad  Jump,  the  standing 
high  Jump  and  third  in  the  football  throw 
Ana.  three    standing    jumps.      Considerable 


amusement  was  evoked  by  the  humorous 
ilncldeuts  attached  to  the  50-yards  sack 
race  and  the  three-legged  race.  The  sum- 
marj: 

50-yards  sack  race— Won  by  Gerald  Hag- 
gerty;  Lestern  E.  Swlnbuin  second  and 
Harold  C.  Ulezel  third.  Winner's  time, 
10  3-5  seconds. 

50-yards  three-legged  race— Won  by  Wil- 
liam S.  Willsou  and  Douglas  Stults;  Harold 
C.  DIezel  and  Harry  C.  Uartman,  second; 
Henry  M.  Sheetz  and  James  M.  Copeland, 
third.     Winners'  time,  9  S-5  seconds. 

75-yards  dash— Won  by  Gordon  Hicks; 
Charles  Alexander  second  and  Grant  11. 
Longnecker  third.  Winner's  time,  8  3-5 
,  seconds. 

Shot-put  (12  pounds)— Won  by  Matthew 
A.  Dunrf;  Clarence  Alexander  second  and 
James  Wyatt  third.  Winner's  distance, 
35  feet  ]>;<i  inches. 

Standing  broad  jnmp— Won  by  Gordon 
Hicks;  Metthew  Dunn  second  and  Clarence 
Alexander  third.  Winner's  distance,  9 
feet  IVi  Inches. 

Football  throw— Won  by  James  Wyatt; 
Clarence  Alexander  second  and  Matthew 
A.  Dunn  third.  Winner's  distance,  05  feet 
8%  Inches. 

oO-yards  dash — Won  by  Gordon  Hicks; 
Grant  H.  Longnecker  second  and  Clarence 
Alexander   third.     Time.   5  4-5   seconds. 

Three  standing  jumps— Won  by  Gordon 
Hicks;  Clarence  Alexander  second  and 
Matthew  A.  Dunn  third.  Winner's  dis- 
tance,  28  feet  2  inches. 

Standing  high  Jump— Won  by  Clarence 
Alexander;  Matthew  A.  Dunn  second  and 
Frederick  E.  Siebert  third.  Winner's  dis- 
tance. 4  feet. 

Running  broad  Jnmp — Won  by  Clarence 
Alexander;  Gordon  Hicks  second  and  Grant 
H.  Lognecker  third.  Winner's  distance, 
16  feet  9  inches. 

The  officials  were:  Judges,  George  T. 
Hapbron.  O.  H.  Burrltt,  N.  J.  Cartmell 
and  C.  E.  Van  De  Walker;  clerk,  A.  Q. 
Cowglll;  field  marshals.  Charles  W.  Lati- 
mer and  Jacob  P.  Bausch.  ~ 
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Music  Of  The  Overbrook  Schooi 


The  pupils  of  Dr.  David  D.  Wood's 
on  Mai'cli  Jist,  at  Musical  Fund  Hall, 
rendered      Haudel's    "  Samson,  "     a 
si)lendid  oratorio  worthy  of  the  finest 
lenderinpr,  and  it  seems  to  have    hjs^t 
nothinj,'  though  at  the  liauds  of    the 
sifjhtless  pupils  of  a  sig-htless  teacher, 
perhaps  the  jjreatest  living  organist. 
In  the  course  of  the  performance  Dr. 
Wood  was  brought  forward  by  an  ap- 
preciative      friend      and      publicly 
fongrtaulated   upon     the     wonderful 
achievement    which      filled    even    a 
X'ntioal  audience     with     admiration 
The     Doctor    received      an    ovation 
Iwortliy  of  his  genius  and  made  some 
happy  remarks  from  which  I  extract 
the  following: 

,  "Music  is  a  living  art  and  speaks 
for  itself.  Like  good  wine,  which 
needs  no  bush.  It  needs  no  program 
'to  tell  what  it  means.  It  speaks  for 
jitself. 

'•We  have  two  objects  in  giving' 
jthese  annual  concerts.  The  first  is 
for  benefit  of  the  pupils.  Secondly, 
we  try  to  bring  before  the  public  from' 
time  to  time  the  result  of  our  labors 
and  to  contribute  our  share  to  the 
musical  education  of  the  public.  It 
IS  not  fur  (liaphiy  nor  fur  piolit. 

"This  singing  class  is  an  inspiration 
to  me.  I  am  sometimes  asked  why  I 
don't  attempt  modern  music.  All 
things  are  pos.«ible  to  our  pupils,  but 
all  are  not  expedient.  They  could 
learn  anything,  I  don't  mean  to  speak 
in  disparagement  of  modern  music. 
Much  of  It  is  good,  but  there  is  in  it 
often  a  spirit  of  unrest  and  morbid 
pe.ssximism.  In  the  old  classic 
masters  there  is  an  element  of  cheer- 
fulness tbat  these  young  people  en.joy. 
And  why  should  not  they  enjoy  it? ' 


IND  USTRIJL  AND  SCHOLASTIC 
TRAINING  FOR  THE  BLIND 


State  Institution  at  Overbrook  Offers  Much  for  AMicied  —  Boys 
I  Make  Good  Records  in  Sports 
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YOUNG  SINGERS'  CLUB.  SCHOOL  FOR  THE  BLIND,  OVERBROOK 

This  glee  club,  composed  entirely  of  boys  of  the  Overbrook  School  for  the  Blind,  is  one  of  the  chief  features  of  this 
institution.  It  engages  in  missionary  work  every  winter,  giving  entertainments  for  the  benefit  of  hospitals,  homes,  churches 
and  chaiitips.  The  members  are:  Top  row,  from  left  to  right— Clarence  Alexander,  Leo  Henry.  Charles  Timperlake,  Ed- 
ward Henehan.  Jacob  P.  Bausch.  director;  Howard  Mullln,  Grant  H.  Longenecker,  Stewart  Page,  Charles  Palinkaitls, 
tenors  and  basses.  Front  row,  left  to  right— Benard  Weidert,  Paul  Pierce,  Geraid  Haggerly,  Frank  Odenath,  Earl  Rodkey, 
John  Hepler,   Clarence  Connors,  Percy  Eerninger,    eopranos    and   altos. 


EDUCATION  of  the  blind  and  their 
training  in  industrial  and  domestic 
handicraft  are  problems  that  are 
being  solved  gradually  more  practically, 
more  effectually  each  year,  and  to  those 
who  have  made  the  subject  their  lifework 
the  field  of  accomplishmenV  offers  encour- 
agement for  continued  effort. 

Dating  from  the  year  1784,  when  the 
idea  o.'  tangible  print  was  accidentally  hit 
upon  by  Valentin  Hauey,  instruction  of 
the  blind  has  progressed  steadily,  and  has 
enlarged  its  scope  to  every  possible 
!  branch  of  learning. 

Pennsylvania  boasts  of  two  institutions 
for  the  instruction  of  the  blind,  which 
rank  with  the  best  of  the  world.  They 
are  in  Overbrook  and  Pittsburg.  The 
Overbrook  institution  opened  Its  .session 
of  1908-09  the  first  week  of  September 
|v,'i-th  an  enrolment  of  nearly  200  boys  and 
(girls,  coming  from  all  parts  of  the  state. 


Its  work  is  fairly  under  way  for  the 
present  term,  and  already  has  the  Glee 
Club  of  the  school  announced  a  part 
schedule  for  entertainments  during  the 
coming  fall  and  winter.  The  boys  have 
been  actively  engaged  ir.  sports  since  the 
opening  day,  and  all  branches  of  instruc- 
tion have  been  commenced. 

Air   of   Cheerfulness. 

Visiting  the  Overbrook  institution  for 
the  first  time,  one  is  "hnmediately  im- 
pressed by  the  air  of  cheerfulness  which 
pervades  the  buildings  and  grounds.  The 
boys  and  gij-ls  have  plenty  of  time  for 
outdoor  games,  and  at  tlieir  work  and  in 
classes  they  seem  unconscious  of  the 
handicap  which  is  theirs. 

As  Jacob  P.  Bausch,  director  of  the 
Glee  Club,  remarked  to  a  visitor  who  was 
being  guided  through  the  institution  :  "The 
boys  and  girls  don't  think  about  their 
blindness  :  they  just  devote  all  their  ener- 
gies to  their  work  and  play,  and  even 
seem  to  forget  all  about  their  affliction." 


''Strange  as  It  may  seem,  graduates  of 
the  Overbrook  institution  sometimes  en- 
ter colleges  and  universities  and  pursue 
certain  studies  to  the  liigliest  extent. 

Two  boys  are  now  preparing  at  the  in- 
stitution for  entrance  to  the  University 
pf  Pennsylvania.  They  are  Leonard 
Rambler,  of  SteeUon.  and  John  Heyse,  of 
Philadelphia.  A  recent  girl  graduate  is^ 
In  home-work  teaching  of  the  blind  In 
Wilmington.  Del.,  and  another  is  similarly 
engaged  in  Pittsburg.  A  young  man  who 
earned  the  diploma  in  piano  tuning  last 
June  is  holding  a  good  position  as  teacher 
of  piano  tuning  in  the  Wisconsin  Institu- 
tion for  the  Instruction  of  the  Blind. 

Contrary  to  the  general  idea  held  by 
the  public,  the  Overbrook  Institution  does 
•not  allow  Its  graduates  to  drift  away 
from  Its  controlling  influences.  It  takes, 
a  deep  interest  in  the  work  of  its  pupils 
who  have  gone  out  inta  the  world,  and  Is 
ever  ready  to  lend  a  helping  hand  when 
the  tide  of  battle  is  too  strong  for  the 
sightless  plodders. 

Its  Athletic  Training. 

The  athletic  training  received  at  the 
Overbrook  Institution  is  scarcely  less 
thorough  and  varied  than  that  of  the 
ordinary  preparatory  or  high  school. 
Gymnasium,  swimming  pool,  athletic  field 
and  race  track,  all  contribute  to  the 
healthy  development  of  the  blind  boys 
and  girls,  and  it  is  no  exaggeration  to 
State  that  gome  of  the  records  made  by 
the  larger  boys  would  do  credit  to  high 
school  boys  with  eyesight. 

Records  in  the  10(>-yard  dash,  such  as 
11  and  12  seconds,  have  been  made  fre- 
quently by  boys  whose  only  reliance  was 
placed  in  strength  of  llml)  and  courage 
to  dash  aliead  inlo  darkness,  guided  by 
a  taut  ,wire  at  their  sides,  while  boys 
with  a  little  sight  have  made  a  record  of 
100  >ards  in  10  3-3  seconds. 

The  field  meets  of  this  Institution  have 
been  the  subjects  of  numero\is  articles  In 
;The  North  American,  and  attention  wiii 
■now  be  given  to  indoor  training  in  the 
B^'mnasium. 

A  swimming  pool,  three  and  a  half 
feet  deep  at  one  end  and  six  and  one-half 
feet  at  the  other,  affords  the  keenest 
pleasure  to  the  hundred  boys,  and 
there  is  no  need  to  coax  the  sightless 
.lads  to  don  their  bathing  suits  and  make 
;their  way  to  swimming  room. 

On  the  gymnasium  floor  the  regular  ac- 
robatic exercises  that  are  found  prac- 
ticable are  indulged  in  periodically,  and 
Toller  skating  is  a  favorite  pastime. 
,  Bar  work,  vaulting,  jumping,  weight 
IJlftlng,  dumbbell  swinging  and  other  ex- 
ercises form  the  regular  course  of  phys- 
ical culture.  This  important  work  is  un- 
der the  charge  of  Clarence  E.  Van  De- 
walker,  who  also  instructs  the  boys  in 
the  Sloyd  work. 

•  Dormitories  for  the  boys  and  girls  are 
bright,  roomy  and  airy.  The  pupils  arise 
at  6.20  and  dress  themselves,  and  spend 
the  time  until  the  ringing  of  the  bell  for 
breakfast  at  7  o'clock  in  a  brisk  walk 
about  the  cloisons  of  the  school.  After 
their  breakfast  they  make  their  beds, 
and  then  they  start  oft  on  a  brisk  walk 
of  a  half  of  three-quarters  of  an  hour 
around  the  grounds  and  courts,  no  mat- 
ter how  hot  or  cold  the  weather. 
Few  Unhealthy  Children. 

As  a  result  of  this  treatment,  there  are 
,  very   few   unhealthy   children   at   this   In- 
stitution   after    they     have    been    in     Its 
charge  for  several  months. 

A    word    as    to    the    branches    of    study  i 
taught  in  the  Overbrook  school.     For  the  1 
boys  a  full  course  can  be  had,   preparing 
tbem   for    useful    and    Independent    lives, , 


"and,  in  the  few  cases  that  desire  it,  fori  ^ 
entrance   into  college  or  university.  ]  ^ 

•Starting  with  the  elementary  three' 
"R's,"  the  boys  are  taken  through  the 
following  studies:  Reading,  writing,  phys- 
ical expression  and  declamation,  lan- 
guage, rhetoric,  literature.  G«rman,  Lat- 
in, numbers,  arithmetic,  algebra,  geom- 
etry, form  study,  geography,  physical 
geography,  geology,  history  stories,  gen- 
eral and  United  States  history,  physi- 
ology, physics,  nature  work  and  model- 
ing, commercial  geography,  economics, 
busine.ss  forms  and  customs,  bookkeep- 
ing, typewriting  and  sale  manship. 

With  the  exception  of  he  bookkeeping 
and  salesmanship  courses,  the  girls  Ifte 
instructed  along  very  much  the  same 
lines.  The  industrial  sciences  for  the* 
boys  and  the  domestic  science  and  a  part' 
of  the  industrial  branches  for  the  girls 
complete  the  curriculum  of  this  thorough 
school  for  the  blind. 

At  the  head  of  the  institution  is  Clin 
H.  Burritt,  who  has  an  able  corps  of  in- 
structors. Albert  G.  Cowgill  is  principal 
of  the  boys'  department,  and  Miss  Kltza- 
beth  R.  Dunning  of  the  girls'  department. 
Clarence '  E.  Van  Dewalker  Is  boys' 
physical  director,  and  Mrs.  May  D.  Sum- 
mers fs  In  charge  of  this  branch  for  the 
girls.  Dr.  David  D.  Wood  has  charge 
over  the  two  departments  In  musical  In- 
struction. 

Olee  Club  a  Feature. 
One  of  the  pleasantest  features  of  the 
school  life  of  the  boys  is  the  Glee  Club, 
under  the  direction  of  Jacob  P.  Bausch. 
This  club  for  the  last  eight  years  has 
been  very  quietly  doing  missionary  work 
in  different  sections  of  tl,ie  city  and  vicin- 
ity, giving  many  entertainments— largely 
humorous  in  character— for  the  benefit  of 
hospitals,  homes,  churches  and  other 
charitable  institutions. 

The  first  entertainment  this  year  will 
be  given  at  Twenty-second  and  Mount 
Vernon  streets,  on  October  15,  for  the 
benefit  of  the  Home  for  the  .\ged  and  In- 
firm BllAd.  which  it  is  hopej  to  establish. 
Concerning  the  class  of  boys  and  girls 
that  are  received  into  this  Institution 
yearly,  it  may  be  said  that  they  conM 
from  every  section  of  the  state  and  from 
rich    as   well    as   poor   home.*. 

The  best  age  at  which  Instruction  of  a 
blind  child  may  begin  is  between  5  and  6 
years,  anil  the  average  age  of  the  200 
pupils  in  the  Overbrook  School  is  13  years 
and   10  months. 

Unless  a  yoimg  man  or  woman  is  af- 
flicted with  blindness  or  partial  blindness 
after  reaching  the  age  of  Ifi,  the  institu- 
tion, as  a  general  rule,  does  not  care  to 
receive  lilm  or  her.  But  exceptions  are 
made,  however,  it  the  young  man  or 
woman  desires  to  ent^r  for  a  specific 
purpose,  such  as  for  embarking  in  busi- 
ness along  lines  which  his  toss  of  slgllt 
Will  permit. 

What  Principal  Says. 
In  speaking  of  tlie  limited  field  of 
studies  and  occupations  open  to  blind  boys 
and  girls,  Mr.  Burritl  said:  "We  realize 
that  we  are  accomplishing  splendid  things 
for  our  children,  but  we  also  appreciate 
tliat  there  are  some  things  which  we  can- 
not attempt  to  teach.  Kor  Instance,  some 
time  recently  a  telegraph  instrument  was 
fitted  up  in  one  of  our  rooms  and  con- 
nected with  another  at  a  distance  of  sev- 
eral rods.  The  boys  who  were  operating 
thein_got    along    fairly    well.      We    were 


teaching  our   class  In  physics  the   princi-      , 
pie    \ipon    which    the    telegraph    operates, 
and  we  had  no  expectation  that  we  were 
to   prepare    any  of   our  young  men  to   be 
telegraph    operators. 

"Again,  tins  institution  has  frequently 
been  described  as  'wonderful,'  'marvelous' 
and  in  similar  terms  of  the  supailative. 
But  I  do  not  like  it.  It  is  not  'marvelous,' 
but  merely  the  best  that  can  be  done  for 
the  sightless  children  under  existing  cir- 
cumstances.    / 

"To  one  who  sees  it  at  all  at  a  glance, 
as  he  hurries  through  the  Institution. 
It  may  seem  'wonderful'  in  a  sense,  but 
W'hen  we  who  are  living  and  worliing 
among  the  blind  ten  months  In  the  year 
go  to  the  bottom  of  it  all,  we  regard  It 
more  in  a  matter-of-fact  light."  .^- 

But  despite  Mr.  Burritt's  admonition  to 
avoid  such  terms  as  he  quoted  above, 
the  Overbrook  Institution  may  truthfully 
be  said  to  accomplisli  things  for  its  pu- 
pils that,  if  they  are  not  "wonderful," 
are  at  least  the  cause  of  wonderment  and 
surprise  on  the  part  of  the  public,  igno- 
rant of  the  inside  workings  of  the  school. 


CONCERT  FOR  PROBATIONERS 

Boys  in  Charge  of    Juvenile     Court 

Attend  Entertainment. 
I  A  concertifor  iwor  boys,  many  of  whom 
are  probaUlners  of  the  Juvenile  Court, 
m«i&  fll,V*(Mast  night  by  pupils  of  the 
ficllSol  fior  the  Bllnfl  at  Over1>rook  In  St, 
Patrick's  JIUII,  'i'liuiiUcth  and  Locust 
streets.  Nearly  60  of  the  200  boys  who  en- 
Ijoyod  the  songs  and  recitations  were  pro- 
Ibatloners.  They  are  under  the  care  oif 
iliss  Amelia  Sanford,  a  probation  officer. 
Jaoob  P.  Bau.«!oh  directed  the  entertain- 
ment, which  consisted  o<  choruses,  duets, 
solos  and  recitations  by  the  blind  boys. 
Miss  Sanford  conducts  these  entertain- 
ments for  her  charges  and  their  friends 
twice  a  month.  Her  object  is  to  ed-uoate 
the  bovs  to  better  things  thaji  they  are 
acciwiomed  to  In  their  ho^nes  and  on  the 
Streets. 
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What  Philadelphia  is  Doing  for  the  Blind 

The  work  of  ameliorating  the  condition  of 
the  blind  in  Philadelphia  is  not  excelled  in 
many  respects  by  similar  work  in  other  cities, 
and  it  is  hoped  that  a  short  account  of  our 
institutions  may  stimulate  the  public  to  a 
wider  and  more  active  interest  in  the  welfare  of 
the  blind. 

For    seventy-five    years    the    Pennsylvania 


Institution  for  the  Instruction  of  the  Bhnd.il 
now  at   Overbrook,    has   quietly   pursued   itsj 
work,  and  is  now  one  of  the  foremost  institu- 
tions of  its  kind  in  the  country.     The  build- ij 
ings  are  of  the  Spanish  type  of  architecture 
and  among  the  masterpieces  of  the   firm  of 
Cope    and    Stewardson.     Everywhere    within 
its  walls  are  sunshine  and  cheerfulness,  and 
these  qualities  are  reflected  in  the  faces  of  the 
students. 

Self-reliance  and  common  sense  are  the  key- 
notes of  the  instruction  given  here.  The  two 
hundred  or  more  pupils  receive  a  general  edu- 
cation and  are  also  thoroughly  equipped  along 
specific  lines  according  to  their  talents.  Since 
1900  the  graduates  number  fifty-four,  and 
eighty-five  per  cent,  of  these  are  doing  well  in 
their  vocations.  Their  occupations  include 
organists,  music  teachers  (all  of  whom  are 
trained  and  approved  by  Dr.  David  D.  Wood), 
tutoring,  massage,  piano-tuners,  carpet- 
weavers,  broom-makers,  chair-caners,  etc. 

A  business  course   has  lately  been  added, 
!  which  will  greatly  help  the  students  in  meet- 
j  ing  for  the  business  of  life  the  competition  of 
those  normally  equipped. 

The  school  employs  a  "field  officer,"  him- 
self a  blind  man,  who  has  during  the  past  year 
investigated  4156  cases  of  blindness,  and  who 
is  assisting  in  collecting  valuable  data,  a  re- 
port of  which  will  soon  be  published. 

The  Pennsylvania  Working  Home  for  Blind 
Men,  at  3518  Lancaster  Avenue,  has  the 
largest  workshop  of  its  kind  in  the  country, 
and  employs  one  hundred  and  twenty-six 
men  (1906),  of  which  number  sixty  are  resi- 
dents of  the  Home.  There  was  paid  out  in 
wages  to  these  men  during  that  year 
$27,101.37.  The  principal  occupation  is 
broom -making. 

The  Pennsylvania  Industrial  Home  for 
Blind  Women,  at  3827  Powelton  Avenue, 
cares  for  sixty-four  women,  who  as  far  as 
possible  contribute  to  their  own  support  by 
their  handiwork,  which  is  on  sale  at  the  home. 

The  Pennsylvania  Home  Teaching  Society 
and  Free  Circulating  Library  for  the  Blind  is 
a  society  that  radiates  much  happiness.  The 
circulation  of  books  in  1907  amounted  to 
12,945  volumes,  and  the  teachers  paid  3185 
visits.  Its  exhibits  at  the  St.  Louis  and 
Jamestown  expositions  were  awarded  gold 
medals  and  resulted  in  extending  similar 
work  in  the  south  and  west. 

The  Society  for  Promoting  Church  Work 
among  the  Blind  (Protestant  Episcopal)  em- 
ploys a  teacher  and  publishes  parts  of  the 
prayer-book  and  hymnal. 

\  The  graduates  of  the  Overbrook  school  have 
formed  a  benefit  society,  called  the  Fried- 
lander  Union,  which  pays  sick  benefits  and 
burial  expenses  to  its  members,  and,  besides 
this,  the  blind  are  raising  a  fund,  which  now 
amounts  to  several  thousand  dollars,  for  the 
founding  of  a  home  for  destitute  blind. 

From  this  outline,  it  is  evident  that  much 
is  being  done  for  the  education  and  happiness 
of  our  blind  citizens,  but  there  is  no  society 
which  undertakes  to  help  the  trained  blind  to 
find  employment.  There  is  great  need  in 
Philadelphia  of  a  bureau  of  information  which 
will  register  the  names  of  the  skilled  blind 
desiring  employment,  and  help  to  start  them 
in  life.  This  the  Civic  Club  Committee  for 
the  Blind  hopes  in  time  to  do. 
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WONDERFUL  ESSAYS 
BY  BIJp  PUPILS 

Boys   at   Overbrook   Institution 

Enter      Public      Ledger's 

Lincoln  Contest. 


Even  the  blind  have  entered  the  Public 
Lfdger  Lincoln  centenary  competition. 
The  deaf  and  dumb,  as  has  already  been 
told,  were  attracted  by  the  opportuni- 
ties which  the  contest  afforded  for  self- 
improvement.  This  did  not  seem  Very 
strange,  though  it  was  surely  an  evi- 
dence of  the  existence  of  that  sympa- 
thetic bond  which  draws  Into  intimate 
communion  those  whose  afflictions  and 
restricted  opportunities  set  them  too 
often  ai)art  fram  the  rest  of  their  fel- 
lov's.  That  the  blind  should  also  unite 
with  the  thousands  of  boj^s  and  girls 
who  study  and  labor  under  more  advan- 
tas<?ou3  conditions  might  be  regarded  as 
completing:  the  category  of  all  that  is 
comprehended  In  the  phrase,  "All  sorts 
and  conditions  of  men." 

The  boys  at  the  institution  for  the  blind 
are   naturally  great  admirers   of   Lincoln. 
Their    hearts    go    out    to    the    boy    whose 
life  was  so  fraught  with  hardships,  strug- 
gles    against    obstacles    which     the     less 
courageous     accept     as     insurmountable. 
They    are    inspired    by    the    indomitable 
spirit    of    the    uncouth    youth    who    was 
shoved   from    pillar   to   post    because    nei- 
ther he  nor  his  father  ■were  able  to  better 
solve    the    problems    of    their    forbidding 
exltsence.     When    the    centenary    of   that 
boy's  birth   was  approaching  those  blind 
boys  at  Overbrook  began  to  think  deeply 
I  about    Lincoln's    lot    in    early    life.     They 
I  found   In   him   new  treasures   of   thought 
and  powers  of  example.    'He  became  more 
real      to      them,     as     they    studied     him. 
They    stood    him    in    their    midst,    as    it 
were,   and  as  they   beheld   him  with  spir- 
itual   vision,    the    demigod,    the    superhu- 
man   vanished    and    they    saw    garbed    in 
flesh  and  blood  the  man  of  many  burdens. 
■Words  of  Wonderful  Letters. 
That    is    the    story    of    how    the    blind 
boys  came  to  write  their  compositions  for 
the  Public  IjEdger.    They  were  trying  to 
become    better    acquainted    with     Lincoln 
shortly  before  his  100th  anniversary,   and 
when  they   began  to  consider  how  timely 
and    valuable    the    competition    was.    they 
delved  more  deeply  into  the  subject.     The 
teachers  told  of  the  progress  of  the  con- 
test  as   thoy   read   it   from  day  to   day   in 
the    Public   Lbdobr,    and    very    soon   the 
blind   boys   set   to    worlt   to   put  their   im- 
pressions   into    words    wonderfully    made 
up  of  dots  embossed  upon  thick  paper. 
1    The      embossed      manuscripts      are      in 
pamphlet    torm,    well    put    together    and 
iclean    and     neat    from     cover     to    cover. 


There  are  eight  in  ..this  f&fm-  The  type- 
written ones  number  36.  These  reaveal 
also  remarkable  skill.  T^hc  .pupils  did 
the  work  alone.  They  went  at  It  as 
other'  pupils  did  in  other  schools;  They 
couia  not  see  to  write  with  pen  and  Int, 
but  they  could  do  what  boys  and  girls 
with  wide-open  eyes  cannot  do,  name- 
ly, write  with  a  machine  whose  charac- 
ters they  must  distinguish  with  the 
sense  of  touch. 

There  Is  perhaps  not  a  boy  or  girl 
among  the  many  thousands  who  wrote 
compositions  for  this  contest  who  can 
understand  the  oddly  arranged  dot.<5, 
even  though  the  handwriting  under  the 
dots  corresponds,  letter  for  letter,  with 
the  raised  parts. 

Sightless,  but  Full  of  Light. 

And  there  is  this  noteworthy  fact  to 
be  recorded,  when  looking  into  the  merits 
of  the  compositions— the  sentences  arc 
cleircut,  ."^traightfrorward  in  expres.sion 
and  reveal  abilities  of  concentration  and 
condepsaticn  that  many  persons  would  be 
glad  to  possess.  The  sightless  eyes  of 
the  writers  have  permitted  no  abstrac- 
tions to  crowd  out  of  their  minds  the 
powers  that  there  struggled  for  mastery 
over  one  of  life's  saddest  afflictions.  The 
depth  of  feeling  which  the  blind  put  into 
their  work  was  not  weakened  by  brood- 
in?  over  an   irremediable   loss. 

Viewed  in  this  light,  the  productions  of 
the   23   blind    boys    are   truly   marvelous. 

Albert  G.  Cowgill,  principal  of  the 
school,  sent  the  following  certificate  with 
the  manuscripts: 

"I  hereby  certify  tl^at  all  the  essays 
herein  inclosed  were  written  by  our  boys 
at  the  school." 

Mr.  Cowglll  said  yesterday  that  it  had 
given  him.  the  te.^chers  and  the  boys 
great  delight  to  take  up  the  contest. 

The  names  of  the  pupils  whose  manu- 
scripts   were   sent    follow: 

Edwin  Butz.  William  Stevenson,  Joseph; 
Proctor,  Raymond  Hummel,  Matl^ire; 
Kimtz,  Henry  Eichtnberger,  Norwood^ 
Irvin.  Joseph  Schmiihamer,  Charles  Tim-j 
perlake,  Frank  Odenath,  Edward  Stults, 
Horn-'  E.  Cloman.  Oscar  Whltesell, 
Charles  Paulinkaitl.';.  Harold  Howard, 
Frederick  Slebert,  Clyde  S.  Wells,  Fred- 
erick M.  Barnett,  Howard  Burritt,  Joseph 
Finnegan.  Ralph  Wolfgang,  Howard  E. 
Yeager.  Robert  Heichaus,  Francis  Mc- 
Laughlin. 

These  teachers'  names  appear  on  the 
compositions:  Charles  W.  Latimer,  Ger- 
trude  E.   riiigham. 

How   Lincoln   Appealed   to    Them. 

Interestin,!;  are  th'.'  impressions  which 
the  study  of  Lincoln's  character  has  left 
upon  the  mind.=^  of  the  blind  boys.  The 
pompositions  show  that  there  are  certain 
ipliasps  of  Lincoln's  life  which  Intensely 
appealed  to  the  writers.  That  power  to 
break  down  every  barrier  .».nd  conquer  aj 
well-nigh  irresistible  fate  which  in  Lincolrt 
is  become  heroic  these  blind  barrier 
(breakers  dwell  upon  with  loving  sym- 
pathy. 

This  sentence  from  Edward  Stults's 
composition  is  in   point: 

"Lincoln     solved    all    of    liis    own    prob- 
lems   and    did    his    own    thinking." 
I     And    as    elemental    in    that    victory    the 
I  writei-  suggested: 
I     "He  always  told  the  truth." 

Takt  this  from  Frank  Odenatli's  manu- 
1  script: 

"Perhaps  when  Lincoln  looked  back 
[upon  his  childhood  days  he  thought  them 
a  sheer  waste  of  time.  Perhaps  because 
he  had  less  opportunities  he  made  more 
of  them   t'.-.au   most   hoys." 

He  had  to  do  .so.  Frank,  to  arrive  at 
th°   goal   I'.e  attained. 

Charles  Timnerlake  catclies  the  genius 
lof  Lincoln's  character  in  this  way: 
I  "It  is  a  general  supposition  that  Lin- 
coln had  a  remarkable  intellect.  Tiiat 
is  a  mistake.  It  was  not  what  he  knew_ 
that  has  won  for  himself  the  esteem  of 
his  countrymen." 

That  Charles  knows  the  secret  Is  told 
in  these  words  elsewhere  in  this  comoo- 
sltlon: 

"What  was  the  secret  of  IJncoln's  suc- 
cess'/    It  was   his  character.'    He   was  a 
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SPECIMEN  OF  BLIND  BOY'S  ESSAY  IN  LINCOLN  CONTEST 


•man    who    wap   always    ready    to    do    the 
fight   thing." 

Written  by  a  blind  boy,  this  sentence 
migrht  be  regarded  as  expressing  his  own 
unfulfilled  desires: 

"He  had  no  hope  for  the  future." 

But  here  Is  the  paean  of  victory: 
What  One  Blind  Boy  Wrote. 

"He  was  successful  because  he  sought 
opportunities,  not  excuses.  To  one  who 
has  become  discouraged,  who  has  tired, 
of  the  dally  routine  of  duties,  the  life  of 
Abraham  Uincoln  should  be  an  Inspira- 
tion; it  should  teach  one  that  real  success' 
cannot  be  attained   but  by  honest  labor." 

Boys  and  girls  with  eyes  to  see,  you 
r^ho  can  move  freely  and  Joyously  about 
and  actually  pick  up  opportunities,  a  boy 
without  eyes  wrote  that! 

Now  notice  Henry  Elchenberger's  pene- 
trative jyo'wer: 

"Uncoln  had  practically  earned  nothing 
(until  he  was  o/ age),  but  from  that  noth- 
ing he  was  making  something,  and  that 
Bomethlne  was  character,  and  example  for 
all  to  follow  and  co^.y." 

There  is  much  in  life  for  Martin  Kuntz. 
He  does  not  regard  himself  as  apa,rt  from 
tlie  world,  but  finds  himself  Inseparably 
a  part  of  It,  and  so  he  puts  his  aspira- 
tions thus: 

"Let   us   strive   to   live  as    Lincoln    lived 
and  the  world  will  be  better  for  our  exist-  i 
ence."  ' 

If  Kd'Wln  Butz  had  not  lived  the  lesson 
he  draws  from  Lincoln's  life  he  could 
not   have   written   the   following: 

"There  is  an  important  lesson  in  the  life 
of   Abraham    Lincoln;    that    is.    If   anj'one ' 
has'  some   work   to  do   and   considers   it  a 
waste  of   time,   he  should   remember  how 
Lincoln  liad  to  worlT" 


Just  one  more  of  these  Inspiring  exam- i 
pies  of  optimism,  this  from  William  Stev-  I 
enson's   composition: 

"He  lived  not  in  the  future,  but  lived 
and   thought  for  one  day  at  a  time." 

The  same  writer  adds: 

"It  was  these  disadvantages  which 
fitted  him  for  Ills  work." 

What  do  you  think  of  our  blind  friends, 
boyis  and  girls?  Are  you  not  proud  to 
know  them?  We  are  sure  you  do  ru»t 
envy  them  this  sincere  praise,  do  you? 
On  the  contrary.  It  makes  j-ou  feel  happy 
to  know  that  even  blind  boys  have  a. 
chance  and  that  they,  loo,  can  win  life's 
battles.  I 

;.  Progress  of  Contest.  J 

Jl  ,At  the  close  of  the  competition  at  12:01 
.'a.  m.  yesterday  there  remained  much| 
work  to  be  done  before  the  coast  could 
be  cleared  for  the  Judges. 

But  the  preliminary  labors  are  nearlngl 
the  end.  and  soon  the  reading  of  the  com- i 
positions  win  be  begun.  As  soon  as  It 
IS  iiOHSlble  to  make  any  announcements 
they  M'llI  be  made.  Something  of  interest 
win  "bie  told  dally.  The  competitors  wlUi 
want  \o  know  all  about  one  of  the  great- 
est cojitests  of  Its  kind  Philadelphia  ever 
had;  that  Is  clearly  proved  by  the  con- 
stant calls  over  the  telephone  for  infor- 
mation and  by  many  letters  of  Inquiry., 
Boys  and  girls  call  even  now  at  the  Pub- 
lic Lkpoer  Office  to  find  out  how  things; 
are  gyjlng.  Mothers  and  ■  fathers  andi 
teachers,  of  course,  are  just  as  anxious' 
as  are  the  boys  and  girls. 

Don'i  foreet  that  the  names  of  all  prize 
winners  will  be  published  in  the  Piiswa 
Ledger,  and  that  you  may  also  And  vour 
composition  among  those    to  be  published 
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NEW  STUDY  FOR  THE  BLIND 

Sightless  Pupils  Given  Lessons  in 
Natural  History. 

Studies  of  miiural  histmv  and  of  the 
X<ffnU[iQA  Af. laid  and  strata  havi^  '.leen 
a.ddJnjiAn^  WrHculum  of  the  Institu- 
fiorf  fdr  the  Blind  at  Ovpvbrook.  Classes 
have  been  formed  and  the  pupils  are 
brought  in  touch  with  the  subjects  twice 
a  week  under  competent  teachers  in  the 
grounds  of  the  institution. 

Properties  of  various  trees,  shrubs  and 
vegetables  and  their  growth  are  thor- 
oughly explained  and  the  pupils  arc 
made  familiar  with  all  pliases  of  plant 
life.  The  habits  of  birds  are  also  made 
a  subject  of  study  and  the  pupils  taught 
to  distinguish  the  tJifferent  calls  of  the 
feathered  denizens.  The  study  of  nit- 
ural  history  was  instituted  by  Prof.  Al- 
len, who  fornierl.v  had  charge  of  trfet 
work,  but  it  is  now  in  the  hands  of  Prif. 
Burrill.  It  is  planned  to  take  the  pupjs 
to  a  natural  history  museum  to  receile 
instruction  in  that  branch.  The  il- 
structors  report  that  the  greatest  il- 
torcst  is  being  manifested  by  all  ye 
[5;las^S.^iP  this  new  work.  _^ 
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SINGING    BY   THE    BLIND 


Haydn's  "Creation"  Given   in    Excel- 
lent Manner  Before  Large  Audience. 

Historic  Musical  Fund  Flail  has  re- 
sounded to  music  emanating  from  many 
of  the  famous  musicians  of  this  and 
past  time.s,  but  nothin.?  more  worthy 
of  the  commendutiou  of  the  public  has 
probably  ever  been  given  there  than 
the  entertainments  of  the  Fennsylvania 
School  for  the  Blind.  Under  the  direc- 
tion of  David  Wood  there  has  been 
developed  at  this  institution  of  learning 
a  love  for  and  an  appreciation  of  the 
fine  in  music  which  finds  expression 
in  choral  singing  of  .'i  remarkably  high 
order.  It  is  the  custom  to  give  yearly 
one  of  the  great  oratorios.  The  one 
chosen  for  last  night's  concert  was 
Haydn's  masterpiece,  "The  Creation." 
When  it  is  taken  into  consideration  that 
the  chorus  of  the  society  is  composed 
of  persons  deprived  of  sight,  many  of 
them  yoimg  children,  the  astonishment 
evoked  by  the  perfection  of  their  work 
deepens.  Altliongh  it  is  not  a  large 
body  of  singers,  the  chorus  manages  to 
produce  sufficient  volume  to  carry  off 
the  big  effects  in  splendid  fashion.  The 
Jemmciation,  phrasing  and  expression 
compare  favorably  with  those  <|f  the 
big  choruses  of  the  city,  while  the  even- 
ness and  surety  with  which  the  singers 
work  amounts  to  little  less  than  a  mys- 
tery. 

I     The  chorus  had  the  assistance  of  Mrs. 
I  David   Wood,   soprano;   Charles   Many- 
!  penny,    tenor,    and    Dr.    Anthony    (^on-" 
I  quest,  bass,  as  soloists.     Dr.  Conquest's 
delightful  voice  has  particularly  enjoy- 
able.    The  hall   was  filled,  every   seat 
being  taken,  while  many  interested  lis- 
Iteners  were  obliged  to  stand. 
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The  Choral  Class  of  the  Pennsylvania 
[School  for  eh|  Blind,  of  OMeTbrook, 
'gW[*  an  '^ /impressive  rendition  of 
jBiilwi*4,pratorio,  "The  Creation,"  last 
^vd|ing  at  Musical  Fund  Hall,  to  an 
appreciative  gathering  of  friends  and 
music-lovers  that  filled  every  chair 
in  the  auditorium,  and  lined  the  rear 
wall  with  standees. 

Mtisical  people  have  learned  to  look 
forward  to  Lh«se  annual  Spring  per- 
formano^e  with  pleasurable  anticipa- 
tion, for  the  blind  pupils  put  more 
earnestness  and  zest  in  their  singing 
than  more  favored  choristers  usually 
do. 

Perhaps  those  denied  the  ple<asures 
ithat  appeal  to  the  mind  in  tlie  beau- 
ties of  landscai)€  and  sky,  tind  the 
counteri)art  of  these  joys  in  the  won- 
derful tone-pictures  that  abound  in 
classic  music. 

The  chorus  gave  abundant  evidence 
of  diligent  rehearsal  under  thieir  di~ 
rector,  Dr.  David  D.  Wood,  organist 
of  St.  Stephen's  Church,  and  oelebrat- 
ed  teacher  of  harmony  and  counter- 
point. Tihey  werte  assisted  by  Mrs. 
David  D.  Wood,  soprano;  Charles 
Manypenny,  tenor,  and  Dr.  G.  An- 
thony Conquest,  basso,  from  St. 
Stephen's  Choir;  and  by  a  selected  or- 
chestra under  the  direction,  bf  that 
worthy  and  talented  musician,  Charles 
M.  Scnmilz. 

RoUo  if.  J^aitland  presided  at  the 
piano. 

It  is  peculiarly  fitting  that  the  ora- 
torio for  this  Springs  performance 
was  Joseph  Haydn's  most  sublimely 
descriptive  work,  as  the  coming  May- 
Si  marks  the  close  of  the  first  ctentury 
since  the  great  composer's  death. 

The  musical  treatment  is  equal  in 
magriificenae  to  the  great  subject 
itself--tirsL  in  importance  in  scientific 
speculation,  first  to  receive  mention 
in  Holy  Writ. 

After  the  introduction,  representing 
.Ohaos,  abounding  in  wlerd  phrases, 
and  unusual  progressions,  thle  basso  of 
Raphael  opens  with  the  recitative,  "In 
the  Beginning."  In  this  and  in  the 
aria  "Rolling  in  Foaming  Billows"  Dr. 
Conquest's  powerful  voiae  ^  proved 
equal  to  the  demand  of  the  solemn 
descriptive  music  allotted  to  Raphael. 

Mrs.  Wood,  as  Gabriel  in  the  First 
and  Second  Parts,  and  as  Eve  in  the 
Third  Part,  elicited  great  applause. 
Her  soprano  is  sweet  and  flexible,  ancl 
;her  high  notes  clear  as  a  silver  bell, 
i  She  was  particularly  leffective  in  the 
many  arias  alloted  to  her,  and  espe- 
cially so  in  the  lovely  duetto  with 
Adam  (Dr.  Conquest)  near  the  clos© 
of   the   Oratorio. 

Charles  Manypenny,  who  sang  the 
music  of  Uriel  gave  full  expression 
to  the  scene  describtad  in  "Now  Vaji- 
ish  before  the  Holy  Beams  the  Glooaiy 
Shades  of  Anciant  Night,"  and 
the  recitaUve  "In  Splendor  Bright," 
whlere  first  the  rising  sun  is  described 
in  well  accented  measures,  followed 
toy  the  slow  and  solemn  nocturnal 
music  representing  the  "Milder  Light 
of   the   Silver   Moon." 

The    rendition    of    the    oratorio    was 


a  very    superior    performance,    credit 
able  to  the  able  director,  and  a  touch 
Ing  proof  of  diligent  study  under  dlf- 
floulties  on   the   part  of   the  pupils   of 
the  instUution. 

"Tlite  Item"  desires  to  congratulate 
the  Blind  Chorus  upon  its  truly  re- 
markable work.  It  has  never  done 
anything  better  than  "The  Creation." 
This  was  the  general  opinion.  Dr., 
Wood  has  bestowed  a  loving  cana  upo 
the  Chorus,  and  has  been  well  r- 
warded. 
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AID  TO  THE  BLIND 

IS    FINGER  SIGHT 
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SIGHTLESS 


CHILDREN  TAUGHT  TO  "SKf 

FIND  NEW  AND  BEAUTIFUL 

WORLD 


BY  TOUCH 


BLIND  CHILDREN  LEARNING  TO  "5££" 
NATURAL  FORMS  AND  OBJECTS 


AMOSa  the  most  cheert'ul  p!af«'>i 
in,  the  world  i.s  au  up-to-daf<> 
school  foi  the  traiuinj,'  of  blind 
boys  and  girls.  The  lauRbtt-r 
that  rings  through  Uio  rooms  mi  I<m- 
:»nre  time  is  renl  and  good  to  hewr. 
Why  shouldn't  these  boys  and  girls  be 
■iiappy?  They  arc  daily  delving  deeper 
toto  a  world  unknown  to  those  less  for- 
tunate among  the  blind  who  ar<'  coni- 
-pelled  to  stay  at  home  ati<l  accinirc 
learning  as  they  may.  To  the  bovK 
and  girls  of  the  Overbrooi<  Institution 
ior  the  Blind  this  new  wiSrld  is  being 
opened  by  the  utilization  of  soientitic 
.methods  tliat  to  the  layman  are  novel 
and  interesting.  The  process  may  well 
be  described  as  enabling  the  "sightless; 
students  at  the  Institute  to  see  with 
the  linger  tips.  I 

It  is  called  •examiuing'  at  the  Over- 
brook  establishment.  Briefly  ilie  pro- 
cess is  to  enable  a  blind  boy  or  girl 
to  see.  mirrored  mentally,  tlie  shape 
and  general  appearance  of  the  birds  and 
animals  that  live  in  the  world  outside 
the  walls  of  the  inslitutioii.  Ouce  a  sHj- ^ 
dent  at  this  eslablishiuent  has  had 
The  opportunity  to  pass  his  hands 
over  the  wool  of  a  sheep  or  the  feathers 
of  a  binl  and  the  fingers  have  tele-" 
graphed  to  the  brain  the  contour  and 
general  appearance  of  the  ob.ieot  so, 
"examined"  that  blind  boy  or  giirl 
•knows  exactly  what  the  sheep  or  l>n*d 
looks  like  atid  thenceforth  the  names 
of  these  creatures  assume  an  entirely 
new  meaning  in  the  mind  of  the  stud- 
ent. 

J-  In  one  of  the  class  rooms  at  the  in- 
'sjtitute  there  have  been  set  up  a  var- 
ietv  of  mounted  figures  of  birds  and 
animals  of  the  every-day  kind.  One, 
class  was  being  introduced  to  the  sheep 
nt  the  time  the  writer  called.  It  was 
jnteresting  (one  ■would  like  to  say  "pa- 
Iftic,"  but  the  wor<l  is  barred  at  Over- 
i)  to  observe  the  delighted  looks  on] 
ices    of    the    blind    girls    as   theyi 


passed  eager  fingers  over  the  woolb' 
■figure  on  the  table. 

Learning  by  Touch. 

Meanwhile  the  Instructor  was  busy  ex- 
plulnlng: 

"The  wool  you  touch  is  the  material 
from  which  our  clothes  are  made.  Tho 
sheep  Itself  is  the  anlm.il  that  provlrtet 
ns  with  our  mutton.  It  is  the  sheep  that 
jou  hear  'bna-a-lng'  when  yon  go  to  tlie 
Park." 

And  go  the  lesson  proceeded,  while  the 
Btudpnts'  busy  Angers  fluttered  over  th«' 
woolly  figure,  examining  it  with  keen  hK' 
terest.  A  live  shcpp  is  diftlcult  to  ap- 
proach, hut  these  sightless  <'hll(lren  could 
examine  the  mounted  anlmnl  until  everyi 
det«ll  of  Its  composition  was  famlllHr  to 
them,  '^^'hen  next  visiting  the  park  It 
wa.s  easy  to  see  that  the  flock  of  sheep 
would  pnsi'Ot  a  new  Interest  for  the  bllnil 
studentti.  Tbey  would  then  see  the  sheep 
in  tlieli'  nientul  mirror,  shaped  exactly  as 
tlic.y  npni'ar  to  those  with  eyes  to  see. 

The  class  then  moved  to  another  part 
of  the  room,  where  a  variety  of  birds 
nouuTed  for  their  use  were  placed  around 
at  convenient  heights.  A  knowledge  of 
the  appearance  of  these  birds  could  be  Rc- 
qulrerl  by  t'ne  eyes  bi  the  flucerH  of  the 
students.  The  color  of  the  birds'  plumage 
was  explained  by  the  Instnii-top-,  and  the 
chl:dren  had  then  been  lutrodiiced  to  the 
worlrl  of  feathecKlfhlngs— a  world  that 
would  haveJl^BllllnlM  n  scaled  l.ook  to 
Ii)o8t  oiJJwHrbut  for  this  clever  niethoil 
..  thera  to  see  with  their  fingers 
rely  no  work  could  be  more  interest- 
Ig  to  a  teacher  than  this  of  Iniparting 
Minctlon  to  the  blind.    The  general  com 

llulr.t      of      the     SCllnnI      taanha.     J-      -  ■-  • 

of  interest  on  Ihe  part  of  the  average 
chilli  Here  the  blind  students'  were  fair- 
ly buhlillnjf  over  with  cuthusiasui.  The' 
Instructor  found  It  diflicult  to  reply  to 
the  liiiiiniierable  questiou.s  asked  by  (he 
eager  ^uulh■uls. 

"How  high  can  It  tly'r"  "Where  does 
It  liMlld  its  nest  "r"  •'What  does  It  eaf; 
"Cai:  It  hurt  you  with  this  sharp  beakV" 
"How  does  it  a<'t  when  you  go  near  it?" 
Ohl  do  men  shoot  them?    What  a  shame!'' 
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Tlip  oifUuary  things  of  life,  wliii-h  to 
the  chilli  who  k?<>s  arp  sfiit'oely  worth 
noticing,  are  to  tliosp  sightless  liovs  and 
clrls  H  i-evclatioii  of  a  woi-ld  of  wonrters. 
No  delMll  of  the  flgiirfs  provldeil  for  lliHr 
eiiliKlitenniPUt  is  r^earded  sis'  nnimporliint 
to  the  delighted  tlrigci-R  of  stiideiit::  iiiHde 
ili'tniainted  for  the  tlrsi  time  with  the 
a  i>  pea  III  nee  of  a  pheasant  or  of  the  iniich- 
(Unoussed    Amerifttii   eagle. 

From  the  classrooms  where  creatures  of 
earth  and  »ky  are  studied  the  ohlldren  are 
taken  to  the  woods  and  fleids  and  Into  the 
fine  gardens  adjoining  the  Iniildlnga.  Here 
the  acquaintance  of  Mother  Rarib  is  lunde 
ut  first  hand. 

It  was  strange  to  see  a  group  of  de- 
lighted children  on  their  knees  examin- 
ing the  conise  of  a  dried  stream  an<i  fol- 
lowing It  eagerly  on  its  winding  road. 

Makes  Them  Love  Nature. 

"In  this  way,"  explained  the  Instructor, 
"we  tench  them  the  course  that  a  river; 
win  take.  We  cannot  do  this  in  auy  bul 
a  dried-up  stream,  but  by  examining  %vith 
their  hands  the  twistiug  bed  of  a  brook; 
that  is  waterless  the  students  can  acquire 
H  thorough  knowledge  of  the  way  in  which 
fi  brook  or  river  pursues  its  way,  confined 
by  the  banks  and  winding  where  It  will,) 
lu  and  out  of  the  woods  and  meadows." 

M'hiie  one  group  of  students  were  Ifol-! 
lowing  the  course  of  the  waterless  brook 
another  hud  collected  around  a  tree,  and 
the  busy  hands  were  I)eing  passed  rapidly 
over  the  bark,  reaching  for  low  branches 
and  examining  these,  and  plnrblng  off 
leaves  and  twigs  for  closer  study.  The 
name  of  the  tree  and  its  place  in  the 
botunical  world  were  explained. 

"By  touch  alone,"  said  the  teacher, 
"the  trained  sense  of  these  boys  and  giri.s 
will  in  time  enable  them  to  name  a  tree 
from  Its   t)ark  and   leaves." 

"Seeing  with  the  fingers"  seemed  less 
and  less  a  figure  of  speech  as  the  session 
proceeded,    a  little  company  of  girls  were 


making  the  acquaintance  of  the  nodding 
branches  of  a  <'lnmp  of  bushes  that  grew 
near  b.v.  It  required  no  effort  of  imnglna- 
tion  to  fancy  the  trees  and  the  shrubs 
held  out  welcoming  hands  to  the  sightless 
students  of  nature  and  invited  them  to  a 
closer  acquaintance  in  a  spirit  of  recipro- 
cal gorHl-fellosvship.  The  glowing  faces  of 
the  students  seemed  to  reflect  the  feeling. 

"You  dear  things."  murmured  one  child. 
as  she  gathered  a  iiush  Into  her  open 
arms  and  ran  her  hands  lovinglv  up  and 
down  the  slender  branches,  gently  caress- 
ing each  tender  twig.  There  seemed  to 
be  a  mysterious  affinity  between  the  flight- 
less girl  and  the  insensible  plant. 

In  the  garden  the  students  were  imsnlng 
their  hands  over  the  plants,  while  the  in- 
structors named  each  and  explained  the 
fiplendid  Howering  to  which  they  would 
attain  in  the  spring  and  summer.  It  was 
easy  to  see  that  the  plants  were  animate, 
friends  to  the  blind  children.  'ITiey  talked 
to  them,  handled  them  tenderly  and  culled 
them  t>y  endearing  names.  Dame  Nature 
Is  evidently  a  very  real  mother  to  these 
children. 

Excursions  in  the  fine  weather  carry  tlie 
students  at  this  institution  deeper  into 
the  fascinating  mysteries  of  the  world 
around  them.  Knowledge  acquired  from 
examining  the  mounted  figures  in  the' 
classroom  makes  plain  the  origin  of  the 
sounds  of  the  outer  life.  When  the  stu- 
dents hear  the  call  of  the  bird  or  the  cr.v 
of  an  animal  they  know  exactiv  what 
each  looks  like  in  life.  It  Is  the  introduc- 
tion of  the  blind  to  a  new  and  living 
world  that  thev  «o<»   »••- •-    " 


r  i-vt  Leuiel 
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A  delegation  from  the  cliorus  of  the 
School  for  fr.e  Blind  a*  Ovierbrook  will  join 
with  the  choir  of  th^ggentral-North  Broad 
Street  f pn<>yterian  tJtiurch,  Broad  and 
eets,  in  a  special  musical  service 
_     Pening.     The   music    w^ll   consist    of 

lections  from  Haydn's  oratorio,  "The 
Creation."  wluch  the  chorus  rendered  witli 
marked  succes.s  last  Tuesday  evening  ,••1 
Musical  Fund  Hall.  The  solo  passages  will 
bo  sung  by  the  quartet,  consisting  of  Mrs. 
Emma  F.  Rihl.  Mrs.  Maud  H.  HoUings- 
head,  Howard  K.  Berry  and  William  S. 
Dowdell,  The  Bervlc«  will  b«  under  the 
direction  of  Rollo  E.  Maitland,  F.  A.  G. 
O.,  organist  nn<l  choirmaster. 


BIG  SHOW  TO  AlD3JNa. 

Sl8^j|>i(lbMn  Adi^ten  .\inong  Pprforin- 
enHMflAliiipotlrouie   May  11. 

A    perforiiiuMce    of    a    group    of    bli^d  | 
athletes   fiom   the   Ov^rbiook   Scliool   In 
Pennsylvania    is   to   be   ^   novel   feature, 
of    a    great    show    to    be    given    at    the  i 
Mlppodronie    May   U   for   the   benefit   of, 
the   blind    of   this   city.     The   affair   will 
be  under  the  auFpices  o'  the  New    York 
Association    for    the    Blind.      In   atfilltion 
to   the   regulai-    lliiipodrome   acts,    there 
will  be  a  "Society  Circus"  and  a  sylvan 
dance    to    be    organized    and    drilled    by 
Mrs.  Jacol)  Wendell,   Jr.,  Mrs.   L-angdon 
Gefer    and    Mrs.    Gustavus    T.    Kirby. 

On  tlu"  upper  floor  of  the  Hippodrome 
Building  will  be  an  industrial  exposi- 
tion, showing  what  blind  artisans  liuve 
acconiplislied     in     the    various     crafts.i 


i^"yl-oc^w^S  ,  Xla^. ,  y\.€/^A>s  , 
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earn,  Ye  Who  Have  Eyes  and  See  Not, 
From  Them  Who  Have  No  Eyes,  Yet  See 


•CAN    THE^iilprpRT       'O'-      WITH 
f\  .A  ^t^   SHAKP   BZAK?- 


MAKING   THE   ACQUAINTANCE   OF 
THE   SHEEP. 


LEARNING   FROM    THE   DRIED    CO  URSE  OF  A  STREAM  HOW  RIVERS    RUN. 


How  wo\iId  you  feel  if  you  had  to 
use  the  tips  of  your  fingers  to  see  the 
world  and  the  multitude  of  things 
that  are  in  it? 

These  blind  children  have  never 
seen  a  tree — 

They  have  never  seen  a  chicken — 

They  have  never  seen  a  sheep  or  a 
cow — 

Thy  have  never  seen  'a  river.       , 
j     They   hae   never   seen   anything  of 
the   great    outdoore. 

Now  they're  getting  acquainted — 
through  their  finger  tipe. 


A  new  world  is  being  opened  to 
them  in  the  Overbrook..aji&ti.tutiOD 
for  the  Blind  at  Philadelphia.  ^'^?J*' 
they  #P^T5l!gWJM8*»««»«i«M«e  on  the 
mirrors  of  their  brain  the  shape  and 
general  appearance  of  live  and  Inani- 
mate things  which  exist  outside  the 
^"alls  of  their   asylum. 

They  call  it  "examinins"— it  really 
1ft  etlegraphy. 

The  hands,  passed  over  the  hide 
of  an  animal  or  the  feathers  of  a 
bird  telegraph  to  the  brain  the  con- 
tour and  general  appearance  of  the 
object  so  "examined,"  and   the  blind 


bo^  or  girl  from  that  hour  knows 
exactly  what  the  animal  or  bird  looks 
l;ke.  Thenceforth  its  name  assumes 
an  entirely  new  meaning  in  the  mind 
of  the  student. 

In  one  of  the  class  rooms  at  the 
institute  there  is  a  variety  of  mounted 
'figures  of  birds  and  animals  of  the 
everyday  ;<lnd.  One  is  a  sheep.  1: 
is  pathetl*!  to  observe  the  delighted 
looks  on  the  faces  of  the  blind  boys 
as  they  pass  eager  fingers  over  the 
woolly    figure    on    the    table. 

Meanwhl'e  the  instructor  ex- 
plains: 

"The  wool  you  touch  is  the  mate- 
jrial  from  which  our  cjothes  are 
made.  Tli?  sheep  itself  is  the  ani- 
mal that  provides  us  with  our  mut- 
ton. It  is  the  sheep  that  you  hear 
'baa-a-Ing'  when  you  go  to  the  park." 
And  so  the  lesson  proceeds  while  the 
students'  busy  fingers  flutter  over  the 
wooly  figure,  examining  it  with  keen 
interest. 

;     In  another  part  of  the  room  a  var!- 

jCty    of   mounted     birds     are     placed 

laround     at     convenient     heights.     A 

knowledge     of      the      appearance    of 

these  birds  could  be  acquired  by  the 

eyes   in   the   fingers   of    the   stddents. 

The    color   of   the    birds'    plumage    ^^ 

V-'x plained   by   the   instructor  and   the 

•children  are  introduced  to  the  world 

Of     feathered     things — a   world    that 

'would  remain   a  sealed  book  to  most 

cf   them    but   for    this   clever    method 

of   enabling   them    to   see    with    their 

fingers.  • 

The  general  complaint  of  the  school 
teacher  is  the  lack  of  interest  on  the 
part  of  the  average  child.  The  blind 
student  fairly  bubbles  over  with  en- 
thusiasm. 

"How  high  can  it  fly?"  they  ask. 
/•Where  doea  it  build  its  nest?  What 
itloes  it  eat?  (  a'n  it  hurt  you  with 
this  sharp  beak?  How  does  it  act 
when  you  go  near  it?  Oh:  do  men 
shoot    them?     What   a   shame." 

From  the  class  rooms  where  crea- 
tures of  earth  and  sky  are  studied 
the  children  are  .taken  to  the  woods 
and  fields  and  into  the  fine;  gardens 
adjoining  the  buifding^.  Here  the  ac- 
quaintance of  Mother  Earth  is  made 
at  first  hand. 

It  was  strange  to  see  a  group  of 
delighted  children  on  their  knees 
examining  the  course  of  a  dried 
stream  and  examining  it  eagerly  on 
its  winding  road. 

"In  this  way,"  explains  the  In- 
etructor.  "we  teach  them  the  course 
that  a  river  will  take.  We  cannot 
do  this  in  any  but  a  dried  up  stream, 
I'ut   by    examining    with    their   hands 


the    twisted    bed   of   a    brook   that    iij 
waterless    the    students    can    acquire! 
a  thorough    knowledge  of  the  way  ijq 
which  a   brook  or     river  pursues  Its 
way,  confined  by  the  banks  and  wind- 
ing where   It  will,  in  and  out  of  the 
woods  and  meadows."  .' 

Another  group  of  students  collects 
r.round  a   tree. 

"By  touch  alone."  said  the  teacher, 
"tht  trained  sense  of  these  boys  and 
girls  will  In  time  enable  them  to 
name  a  tree  from  Its  bark  and 
leaves."  jt 
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WORK  I'OR  THE  BUND. 

One  of  the  mo.st  ntoresting  effects 
in  educaB^n  todav^^  the  school  at 
OvcrbnicA  •,  Pa..  \\B%h  represents  the 
greatest  ;    thus   far   in   fit- i 

''"S  t'l  .    to  bvercome   his! 

nandicKjiifiu  1    i..    lake   his   position   as 
a  us.eful  ckizen  in  (he  world.  The  storv 
Of   Ovcrbr\ok,    and   of   thf    v,>w    Voi-ii 
Association    for    the    Blia#!'"1l'    fllus- 1 
'{"^yiifcfiiB^Stefi  Wew  Basis  of  Work  fori 
the  Blind/    has  been  toH  for  the  May; 
Century   by   Samuel    H.    Bishop,      who' 
shows    that    this    now    basis,    and    thei 
fundamental     inspiration     of    all     the 
work  at  Overbrook,  is  hope.  The  con- 
crete results   of  this  rapidly  broaden- 
ing work   both   at  Ovorhrook    and      in 
New    York    make    interesting   and    in- 
spiring reading. 


Pkl 
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SIGHTLESS  FOLK 
MERRY  AT  REUNION 


issed  in  the  Ouicl'- 
Formal  Business 
P'riedlanders. 


UNIQUE    BALLOTS     USED 


Officers  Elected    by    Alumni  ol 

the  Overbrook   Institution   at 

Meeting  Full  of  Good  Cheer. 


Seventy  men  and  women,  not  one  of 
wliom  coulU  see  t1ie  other,  but  with 
hearts  closely'  knit  In  a  common  af- 
fliction, alumni  of  tlio  Pennsylvania  In- 
stitutionf^^yi^  Rlin^l  in  Overb^j^li.  liilli.l 
theii^fffiiual  itieelln^  'Ti7''o'ne"  of  the  Iralls 
of  their  alma  mater  last  night,  listened 
to  reports,  elected  officer."!,  then  were 
participants  in  the  merriest  sort  of  a 
sociftible. 

;  _The  Friedlander  Union. as  these  sightless 
graduates  of  this  old  school  style  their 
organization,  and  the  only  pair  of  eyes 
needed  in  the  transaction  of  business  was 
that  owned  by  the  .secretary,  an  active 
spirit  in  the  institution.  It  was  almost 
impossible  to  believe  that  some  of  tlie 
lustrous  orbs  that  seemed  to  meet  the 
glances  of  the  few  visitors  were  without 
vision,  but  tlio  only  suggestion  that  an 
alumni  association  of  tlie  blind  formed 
tiie  company  that  had  assembled  was  in 
tlie  sligiit  hesitation  ihat  marlted  tne  en- 
trance  of   each    to   the   building. 

There  was  not  a  sad  face  in  the  room. 
Had  the  news  been  flashed  to  the  as- 
semblage ti;ai  some  wonder  worlter  was 
to  appear  and  lift  tne  curtain  of  per- 
petual night  the  faces  would  not  have 
been    more   radiant    with   pleasure. 

Wiiat  was  lacking  in  sfglit  seemed  to 
have  a  compensation  in  the  quick  wit  of 
the  speeches  and  the  read.v  badinage  and 
repartee  that  ran  like  lire  around  tli© 
long  table  about  which  tlie  Frledlanders 
weie  .seated.  r..aughter  that  was  rippling 
and  contagious  followed  each  sally,  and 
there  was  woiideriul  music  in  tlie  \-oices 
that  .JLiin-^d  in  this  oliorus  of  merriment. 

Jacob  Bausch  presided  and  with  uner- 
ring certainty  recognized  each  speaker 
who  addressed  him,  the  voice  conveying 
the  Identity  of  the  person  taking  the  floor. 
His  dispatcli  of  business  was  sometliing 
of  a  marve!  to  the  visitors.  When  two 
candidates  were  nominated  for  the  same 
ofllc.e,  which  happened  several  times  in 
the  election,  the  balloting,  as  it  wa« 
termed,  was  performed  by  a  rising  vote; 
that  is,  the  vote  for  one  candidate  would 
be  taken  by  a  count  of  members  standing, 
tltcn  the  oilier  aspirant  for  the  place 
would  be  voted  for  in  the  same  way. 
I  IJut  ballots  were  on  hand  and  would 
have  been  used  had  any  member  so  de- 
I  mandcd.  The  recognized  system  is  sim- 
plicity itself.  The  ballots,  small  blocks, 
are  made  in  various  shapes,  and  the  choice 


of  Candida?.?   is   indicated   by   the  form 
ballot   deposited.     Without  ihe  aid  of   the 
secretarj-  s  eyes  the  result  is  made  known 
a  few  seconds  after  the  polls  close. 

Oftlcera  were  elected  as  'follows:  Pi-esi- 
dent.  Jacob  Bausch:  first  vice  president, 
Mrs.  August  Krapf:  second  vice  president, 
Mrs.  George  I".  Reybold;  secre'tary,  Wil- 
son Mitchell;  treasurer,  Charles  E.  D'ln- 
villlers. 

Two  pretty  little  girls  were  brought  to 
the  meeting  and  nestled  close  to  their 
mothoi-s,  who  have  never  been  given  the 
boon  of  looking  into  the  beautiful  faces 
and  spiirkliiig  eyes  of  their  offspring,  but 
as  the  mother's  arm  held  each  child  there 
V.  as  a  wonderful  touch  of  sympatliy  in 
the  embrace  that  told  even  better  than 
glance.s  of  maternal  love  how  dear  tliese 
childliood   treasures   were. 

At  one  end  of  the  long  table  sar  a  pair 
of  sweethearts,  who  telcgrapliied  message.*! 
by  the  mere  touch  of  a  finger;  and  of 
course  nobody  was  looking,  not  even  the 
visitors,  but  "no  one  laughed  so  heartily 
over  tlie  general  witticisms  as  this  couple,, 

P.iisiness  oyec.  then  came  the  social,  ajid 
while  the  contagious  mcrrin>e-nt  was  evert 
more  marked  and  couversalion  ran  swift-.. 
er,  ycl  as  hippy  as  t':ies^  70  men  and  w^- 
men,  bereft  of  sight,  were,  tears  lilled 
the  eyes  of  the  three  women  visitors  whi» 
sat  along  the  wall,  and  they  could  not 
help  swallowing  a  great  lump  in  their 
throat  in  co.ite:nplating  the  almost  child- 
like pleasure  the  Friedlaudors  found  in 
each  other's  company. 

Then  all  trooped  o:t  to  the  trolley  cars 
and  train  and  tripped  lightly  along  the 
walks  with  not  a  comolaiiit  that  they  were 
not  permitted  to  witness  the  gloi-y  of  the 
silvcrv  ludli:^  witli  which  a  full  moon 
■was  bathing  tha  earth. 


''^  ,  )'  •  M. .    Xa,' c-c-v w>w 


IVl^c^v     io-    I'^Oi. 


LOCK  M  WLD 
FACE. 


Boys  of  Overbrook  School  Have] 

-tlTe'^ureness  and  Confidence 

of  Ljckier  Brothers  Who 

Have  Perfect  Vision. 


S" 


AND  RACE,  PLAY 
FOOTBALL  AND  PUT  SHOT. 


yoach  Had  to  Teach  Some  How 
Xq  Run— Had  Never  Seen  It, 
'  So  Had  No  Mind  Picture. 


"Don't  pity  the  Blind.    Make  them] 
happy." 

—CARMEN  SYLVIA. 
'  Anybody     who     saw     the     exhibition 
U  the  Hippodrome  last  Tuesday,  when 
iaind  boy  athletes   mingled   their  feata ' 
With    the    graceful    and    efEectlve   danc- 
\rig     and     posing     and     various     other  i 
•'^tunts"  of  the  society  world  for- char- 
ity to  the  blind  of  this  city,  must  have 
been   Convinced   that   the   time   for  pity  | 
Of    the    blind    was    past    and    happiness  j 
their  purest  tonic.     The  philosophy   oi 
the  Queen  of  Koumanla,  who  Is  spend- 
Uig    her    dollars    royally    in    the    cause 
9t   people    so    afflicted,    has    found    the  | 
ktynote  of  the  situation.  j 

Trained  aa  if  Tliey  Had  SiKht. 

The  young  "strong  men"  from  the 
Overbrook  (Pa.)  Institute  for  the  Blind 
fepreaentcd  a  new  race.  Tliey  were  the 
'  wraight  young  sons  of  inborn  power  ] 
and  perfectly  developed  confidence.  ' 
Alert,  listening  with  that  astounding! 
sense  of  presence,  of  numbers,  of  near-  j 
Hess,  of  interest  and  Indifference,  of 
Sanger,  which  the  lov.cr  creatures  who  1 
gee  only  with  tlie  pliysical  eye,  unln-  | 
formed  by  the  liigher  intelligence,  can  ' 
ntin  upon  a  breeze,  they  were  wholly : 
lacking  in  the  hesitation,  the  doubts  [ 
and  fears  which  assail  the  bravest  see- 
ing man  who  loses  his  glasses.  There 
was  no  stooping,  no  walking  In  a  hori- 
zontal   line.    The    blind    boys    in    effect 


were  looking  the  world  in  the  face,  even 
though  they  could  not  see  it. 

The  Overbrook  Institution,  situated  In 
thie     most     beautiful     of     Philadelphia 
suburbs,    has    a    peculiar   theory    In    the 
training  of  the  blind.    They  are  treated 
lb     every     way     as    thougli     they     were 
blessed  with  sense  of  sight.    Games  and 
playtime,   the  natural   competitive   exer- 
cise   In    which    all    boys   delight,    are    as 
much   a  part  of  the   curriculum   as   any  j 
Btudv   of   them   all.    It   is   not   especially 
an  affair  of  nride  if  any  student  can  gro  ! 
through     the    dictionary    for    the    blind  i 
with   its  40,000   wards,   but   it    is   quite   a' 
different   affair   if   a   boy    is   the  record-  j 
breaker    in    the    broad    jump    or    a    girl . 
csfn  swing  down  a  trolley  line   with  th^ 
same    surety    as    the    department    store' 
cash  basket. 

It  is  the  vigorous  exercise  of  muscles 
that  have  Iain  dormant;  it  Is  the  cor- 
rection of  fear;  it  is  the  breathing  in 
of  unlimited  fresh  air  to  start  sluggish 
blood  and  revive  depressed  spirits,  that 
is  relied  upon  to  work  miracles  in  the 
life  of  the  blind  child.  And  the  first 
effect  Is  to  make  hln\  a  solf-respectingj 
citizen.  Dependent?  Not  unless  he  li, 
"too  iazy  to  acqtilre  a  trade  with  hia» 
hands  or  an  occujiatlon  with  his  Intel-' 
lect.  The  blind  have  now  reached  the 
stage  where  they  parallel  the  condition 
of  the  so-called  woman's  movement  a 
few  years  back  when  all  manner  of  em- 
ployment was  thrown  open  to  the 
weaker  sex.  i 

I.<ike  Seeins  a  Miracle.  I 

To  watch  the  blind  boys  In  a  race  orl 
In  diving  exhibitions  In  the  big  Hippo- 
drome pool,  was  to  see  a  modern  ml-' 
racle.  How  do  they  do  it?  How  can  a 
boy  with  hardly  the  consciousness  of; 
light  or  darkness  learn  that  sureness  of; 
himself  whlcli  enables  him  to  lurch! 
forward  into  space  regardless  of  where; 
he  may  land  or  how  far  from'  his  ex- 
pected  goal. 

When  the  coach  first  went  In  for  this 
kind  of  work  he  encountered  all  sorts! 
of  difficulties.  In  order  to  enable  the. 
hoys  to  keep  In  line  a  rope  was 
stretched  along  the  course  and  the  see- 
ing Angers  touched  this  as  the  runners  i 
started  in.  The  coach  was  In  the  lead 
and  he  found  strange  hitches.  Some  of! 
the  boys  were  being  literally  carried 
along  by  others,  like  the  unwilling  horse  i 
In   a   team. 

It  seemed  due  to  nothing  but  the  In- 
erlnc.ss  of  the  boy,  but  it  ftnallj'  dawned 
upon  the  coach  that  in  order  to  do  a 
thing  you  must  have  some  standard  of 
comparison  in  your  mind.  Those  who 
did  not  run  hod  been  blind  from  birth. 
They  had  never  seen  any  one  running. 
They  had  divined  the  action  onlyl 
through  a  sense  of  danger  and  having! 
no  mental  picture  before  ihem,  were 
unable  to  conc<»lve  ho»  it  was  done. 
When  a  deaf  child  Is  taught  to  dance 
there  is  a  complete  absence  of  the  sense 
of  rhythm  because  the  brain  never  hav- 
ing been  advised  through  the  ears,  has 
no  knowledge  of  it. 

.So  It  was  in  their  swimming  and  divjngi 
trials.  Boys  who  had  never  seen  must 
be  instructed  In  the  sensation,  in  the 
use  of  muscles.  They  must  practise 
positions  and  last  but  not  least— the 
secret  in  fact  of  the  whole  thing— they; 
must  acciuire  the  "letting  go"  which, 
makes  for  success  In  every  effort.  i 

HoTT     »<liot     PattlDK     I"     Taiieht.     I 

The  broad  jump  was  something  sal 
utterly  uuk:iown  to  them  all,  that  hero,' 
again,  the  -jwlng  of  the  body,  the 
impetus,  the  hurling  through  the  air 
had  to  be  explained  like  a  problem  In 
mathematics.  The  coach  posed  long 
and  piitlently  "putting"  the  shot,  while 
the  boys  one  after  another  carefullyj 
felt  his  body  and  measured  his  streicnl 
of  arm.  Once  this  was  over  It  was  easyj 
sailing.  Football  has  been  one  of  the! 
simplest  of  their  lessons.  The  klcklnn' 
of   the    ball    affords   them    huge   delight. 

A  glance  at  the  record  of  the  blind' 
athletes  will  show  they  compare  favor- 1 
ably  wilh  their  sighted  rivals.  Standing) 
broad    Jump,    7    feet   9   Inches;    standlngi 


BLIND  A  THLETES  PUTTING  THE  SHOT 

AND  RUNNING  A  FOOT  RACE. 

AND  SIGHTLESS  GIRLS  AT  PLAY. 
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high  jump,  3  feet  7  Inches;  running 
broad  jump,  17  feet  8  Inches;  running 
hltjh  jump,  4  feet  6  Inches;  Bhot  put 
(12  pounds),  37  feet  8  inches;  discus 
throw,  85  feet;  football  punt,  29  yarda 
1  foot;   thirty-five  yard  dash,  4  setonds. 

The  finish  of  a  race  with  the  blind 
runners  Is  determined  when  the  winner 
at  the  goal  feels  the  swoep  of  a  leather 
fringe  hung  from  above  across  his  face. 

Leapfrog  and  walking  on  stilts  are 
some  of  the  amusements  ar  Overbrook 
and  the  girls  have  their  rocking  boat, 
their  trolley  line  and  such  sports  as  are 
best  suited  to  their  age.  Many  of  the 
blind  youths  become  printers  through 
their  knotv-ledgc  of  type  used  for  the 
blind. 

One  of  the  surprising  accompllshmen<3 
of  the  Overbrook  boys  is  their  facility 
TO-lth  the  flying  rings  in  the  gymnasium, 
something  which  seems  phenojnenal. 
During  the  last  month  of  their  stay  at 
the  institution  they  practise  every  "day 
for  a  month  for  the  annual  games  with 
the  Young  Men's  Christian  Association 
boys.  This  (^ves  them  opportunity  to 
show  what  they  can  do  when  pitted 
against  fully  equipped  fellows. 

The  girls'  game  of  blind  man's  buft 
Is  as  full  of  merriment  and  is  as  Intell- 

fently  carried  on  as  If  all  eyes  were  not 
arkened. 
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inting  the  Provl- 
ust    C'Annany    as    trus- 
syl vania"' H'Rsp'uTl    anil 


the  Penn-sylvapla  institution  for  the  In- 
stru:'tion  oftheBllnd  has  sold,  through 
AV'illl5W"^'?'^Wffi?erf',  the  thr<»e-story  store 
building.  No.  102S  Che.slnut  street  for  a 
coiusideratlon  of  $ltiO,OQI).  The  lou  has  a 
frontage  of  twenty  feet  and  six  Inches  and 
a  depth  of  230  feet  to  Sajisom  street.  The 
afisesi>ed  valuation  Is  $140,000.  tA 
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BliQiil  Bpys  and  Girls  al  Overbrook  Are 
"^^    ^  Taught  to  Enjoy  Lively  Athletic  Sports 


NEW  ■yORK,  May  23.— (Special. )-Tlie 
blind  don't  have  to  lead  the  blind 
at  Overbrook.  They  can  take  care  of 
thems^lvefi.  This  week  they  are  showing 
the  people  of  New  York  how  they  do  itj 
Th«y  are  giving  an  exhibition  of  athlet-i 
leu  at  the  Hippodrome  for  the  benefit 
Of  other  blind  boy.<?  and  (?irls.  The  Over- 
a«<idK   blind   are   inmates   of  the   Pennsyl^i 

fTnlT'n-ITMltf i>i|iM„,  f-     '--     Blind.      Thft) 

managers  of  that  in.stil:ution  do  not  be-1 
Ueve  in  treating  the  blind  differently  from 
those  v.ho  have  eyes.  They  bring  up  their 
boy  and  girl  pupils  like  other  boys  and 
yirls  and  give  them  the  same  recreations 


US'  far  as  possible.  K.speeially  they  cul- 
tivate tlielr  bodies  by  lively  athletic  ex- 
ercise.-? and  so  divert  their  minds.  The 
blind  beys  ili:-ow  the  hammer,  put  the 
eliot.  Jump  and  run.  When  (hey  have  a 
••••■'nine  race  they  are  guided  in  stra'ghf, 
lines  by  cori's  stretrhed  from  one  end 
of  the  course  to  th^  other;  and  they 
know  wlien  they  reach  the  finish  line 
because  a  fringe  of  leatlie:-  strings  hang- 
ing; from  a  cord  sweeps  the  face  of  each 
as  he  passes  the  line.,  Tlie  girls  enjoy 
the  swings  and  a  trolley  us  w.MI  as  other 
forms  of  amusement.  Tliere  are  swimj 
ming  pools  and  merry-gp-rounds  and 
other  (jiveroions.  and  the  blind  of  OveiJ 
brook  have  as  good  time  as  most  of  lli^ 
Heeing  Icllows. 
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BUND  GIRL'S  PROGRFSS 

C^!        t 

^vortfirfA  S^tillopment  Of  Elizabeth 
bM^t^/k  Student  At  The  Pennsyl- 
vffnia  Institution  For  The  Blind  At 
Overbrook  —  Gives  "Recital"  To 
Friends. 


The  month  of  August  which  closes 
the  vacatiqn  tJeriod  of  school  children 
is  dreaded  by  many  pupils  who  are 
loath  to  give  up  their  "play"  and 
again  take  up  their  books.  This  In- 
difference, we  fear,  finds  encourage- 
ment in  a  number  of  homes  and  as  a 
result  the  teachers  are  troubled  with 
indifferent  pupils  or  the  truant  of- 
ficer gets  the  "trouble." 

There  is  one  girl  in  Hanover  who  is 
an  exception — who  is  eager  to  get 
back  to  her  studies.  Her  thirst  for 
knowledge,  which  amounts  to  a  pas- 
sion, should  inspire  every  boy  and 
girl  privileged  to  attend  the  publif 
schools  not  alone  in  Hanover,  but  in 
every  corner  of  the  union  where  the 
system  is  maintained.. 

The  most  remarkable  part  of  it  aU 
is,  the    contrast    between    the    school 
which    this    young    lady    attends    anij 
that  of  her  neighbors  and  friends.    Ii 
is  true  that  she  is  anxious  to  get  bacl 
to  her  books — and  again  is  the   com 
parison    most    striking,    for    she    goei 
back  to  school  to  work  on  the   darl 
side  of  the   loom.    Instead  of  the  hand 
somely  bound  books  with  illustrations 
sometimes  in  beautiful  colors,   she  I 
given  sheets  of  cardboard  dotted  onl 
ulLh   pin     pricks.     How     harsh     thf 
sounds — but  then  it  doesn't  make  an 
difference  to  her  whether  you  shuddt 
at  the  thought  of  it  or  not,  for  thos 
pin   pricks   appear   to   her     sense     < 
touch,  as  beautiful,  if  you  will,  as  tK 
letters  of  the  alphabet  to  the  child  ( 
the  printed  word  to  those  of  mature 
years,  and   equally   as   potent,   as   tl 
girl  reads  not  with  her  eyes,  but  hi 
fingers,  for  she  is  blind. 

Yes,   she  is  sightless — but  back  ' 
,the  veil  there  is  an„ij3,w.ar4  light  shj 


ing  through  her  soul  which  maki 
all  the  world  beautiful  and  good.  Rea 
er,  be  you  old  or  young,  ponder  for 
moment  on  that  word,  and  then  sa 
whether  this  blind  girl  should  not  1 
happy.  Her  vision  is  screened  fro 
things  material;  she  sees  not  tl 
evil  in  the  world;  she  knows  nothir 
of  the  deceit,  the  treachery,  the  h 
pocrisy  of  "friends,"  the  darkness  ai 
the  light  are  both  alike — and  si 
works  on,  hopes  on,  with  the  thoug 
that  all  the  world  is  beautiful  ai 
good,  while  on  the  street  in  passii 
goes  one  with  eyes  wide  open,  wi 
scowling  face,  a  hard  heart  and 
seared  conscience,  who  with  never 
noble  thought,  day  by  day  seeks  to  p 
a  blight  on  everything  which  tends 
make  the  world  what  our  little  blir 
girl  thinks  it  is.  There  are  othi 
blindnesses  which  are  no  less  an  ai 
fliction  than  that  affecting  the  eyes. 
Elizabeth  Bowers,  a  daughter  of  M 
and  Mrs.  George  Bowers,  of  Or-fcha,! 
Street,  has  been  a  student  at  the  I: 
stitution  for  the  Blind,  at  Overbroo! 
a  suburb  of  Philadelphia,  for  sevsFj 
yea^rs.  She  is  not  only  a  credit  to  tii 
institution,  but  a  comfort  to  her  pal 
ents,  brothers  and  sisters,  for  she 
not  a  burden.  Miss  Bowers  can  "s« 
with  her  fingers"  just  as  quickly  : 
the  other  members  of  the  family,  wil 
their  eyes.  And  all  the  credit  belons 
to  the  institution  at  Overbrook,  at 
the  corps  of  self-sacriflcing  teacher 
who  have  devoted  their  lives  and  ta 
ents  to  the  helpless,  unfortunate  chi 
dren,  the  e^s  of  whom  know  not  thi 
light  of  the  sun.     . 

Few  Hanoverians  know  anything  o 
the  accomplishments  of  this  blin' 
girl,  and  the  writer  wants  to  say  tha 
pupils  of  the  local  schools  shoul 
avoid  a  challenge  in  mental  arithmc 
tic,  spelling,  geography,  or  any  othe 
study  with  the  young  lady.  Few  an 
also  aware  that  Miss  Bowers  is  a  pre 
tege  of  Prof.  Geo.  R.  Prowell,  prlnci 
pal  of  the  York  School  of  Business 
and  for  a  number  of  years  guperin 
tondent  of  the  Hanover  public  schools 
Prof.  Prowell  became  interested  h 
the  ypung  lady  when  she  was  yet  f 
child,  and  it  was  through  his  influ- 
ence that  she  was  admitted  to  the  Ov 
erbrook  institution.  He  still  exercise i 
the  duties  of  a  guardian  and  follovua 
her  progress  with  never-failing  inter- 
est. 


Upon  Invitation  of  Mr.aad  Mrs.  A. 
F.  Barker,  Prof.  Prowell  sent  for  Miss 
■  Bowers  last  evening  and  before  a  few 
neighbors  and  friends  at  their  ho*e 
on  West  Chestnut  Street  she  gave  a 
demonstration   of  her  remarkable    at 
talnments.     She    "read"    poems      a;j<^ 
other    selections    and    also      cxccuter 
several    compositions    on    the     piano 
which    astonished     those     who    wen 
privileged       to        be     present.       He 
fingers,     using     both     hands,       mov 
over   the   character   dots     witlx     pre 
Bounced  nimbleness  and  in  a  resonar 
voice,   with   proper  inflection,   she   ii 
terprets  the  selections,  while  the  b 
holde;^ .  looks — and    wonders. 

Besides  instruction  in  instrument 
music.  Miss  Bowers  sings  in  the  cl 
rus  at  the  school,  which  is  trained 
Dr.  W.  W.   Wood,  the  eminent  bli 
organist  and  director  of  Phlladeli 
who  plays  in  Rev.  Dr.  Conwell's  ] 
tist    Temple.    The    pupils    render 
oratorio  each  year.  , 

Miss  Bowers  win  go  back  to  sch 
in  the  Fall,  and  this  year,  besides  J 
other  studies,  she   will  take  up  Lai 

Mr.  Barker  entertained  the     gues 
before  leaving  by  a  phonographic 
cital,  which  was  heartily  enjoyed  i 
the  blind  girl.  .^k 
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TAKE  itTS  COURSE 


men  at  University  of 
iFania   Learn  by 
Braille  System. 


HOPE  TO    BECOME    TEACHERS 


Measuring  each  step  carefully  as  they 
[walk  along  arm  in  arm,  and  guiding  their 
ifeet  by  their  sense  of  hearing,  two  blind 
students  of  the  University  of  Pennsylva- 
nia grope  their  way  around  the  halls 
and  cl^ss  rooms  among  the  thousands  of 
other  students,  never  faltering  and  never 
failing  to  reach  their  desired  destination. 

They  are  Johii  Heyse  and  Leanord 
Rambler,  both  graduates  of  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Institution  for  the  Education  of  the 
Blind.  They  are  enrolled  in  the  Arts 
course,  preparing  for  teachers'  careers. 

Heyse,  who  is  seventeen  years  old.  was 
for  twelve  years  a  pupil  of  the  Overbrook 
branch  of  the  Institution,  which  is  un- 
der the  guidance  of  O.  Burr,  formerly 
head  of  the  Batavia,  New  York,  School 
for  the  Instruction  of  the  Blind.  It  was 
by  striking  his  head  against  a  porch 
rail  at  his  home  in  Edge  Hill,  Pa.,  when 
he  was  five  years  old  that  Heyse  was  de- 
prived of  his  power  of  sight,  and  soon 
afterward  he  was  placed  in  the  Philadel- 
phia school. 

Rambler,  whose  eyes  are  wide  open, 
and  who,  by  the  little  sight  that  remains. 
Is  able  to  act  as  guide  to  Heyes.  is  going 
to  and  from  the  University,  has  been  a 
pupil  of  the  Overbrook  Institution  for  six 
years.  Previous  to  that  he  was  under 
private  instruction  in  his  home  at  Mid- 
dletown.  Pa.  Both  young  men  are  thor- 
oughly acquainted  with  the  Braille  system 
Of  reading  and  writing  for  the  blind. 

When  asked  how  they  accomplished 
their  University  work.  Heyse  said  thaf 
the  Overbrook  teachers  dictated  to  them 
In  German,  French  or  Greek,  and  they 
had  to  translate  it  orally  or  into  the 
Braille  code.  Most  of  the  books  which 
they  are  required  to  read  in  the  English 
course  are  printed  in  the  Braille  system, 
80  they  have  very  little  difficulty  in  keep- 
ing up  with  the  work  in  that  branch. 

During  the  freshmen-sophomore  rushes 
and  fights  both  Heyse  and  Rambler  took 
great  interest  in  the  contests,  and  though, 
they  could  not  see  what  was  going  on, 
they  could  tell  by  the  shouts  of  the  con- 
testants and  spectators  that  their  class 
mates  were  triumphing.  Ihey  expressed) 
great  delight  at  the  final  outcome,  which 
showed  that  the  freshmen  had  conquered.  ' 
They  follow  the  freshmen  regulations  la 
that  they  do  not  smoke  on  the  campus, 
and  never  enter  College  Hall  by  the  front 
door.  "When  questioned  as  to  why  ihey 
do  not  wear  small  black  caps— the  symbol 
of  the  first  year  students.  Heyse  remark- 
ed that  he  did  rot  know  what  color  hig 
cap  is.  since  he  had  never  seen  it,  sc  ha 
could  not  be  held  responsible  for  his  dis- 
obedience of  that  rule. 


BLIND  STUDENTS   AT  U.  OF  P. 
Enrolled    in    the    Arts    Course.    Leonard 
Rambler   and   John   Heyse.   both   gradu- 
ates  of   the  Penna.    Institution   for   the 
Education    of    the    Blind,    are    studyin 
by  the  Braille  System.     The  remarkabl 
development   of    the   senses   of   hearin 
and   touch   enables   them   to  make  the! 
way  about   the   'Varsity   buildings  and 
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use  of  various  simple  and  ingenious 
devices,  have  enabled  the  sightless 
student."  to  attain  a  wonderful  pro- 
ficiency In  athletic  sports — not  only  of 
the  ordinary  kind,  but  of  an  unusual 
character. 

They  have  regular  track  meets  and 
gymnastic  competitions.  Tliey  perform 
stunts  on  the  flying  trapeze,  without 
the  ability  to  know  their  bearings; 
swing  on  the  rings  and  horizontal 
bars,  run  races  on  a  track,  jump  high 
and    long,    vault,    play    football,    swim. 


throw  the  weights  and,  in  short,  go 
through  all  the  athletic  curriculum  as 
well  as  the  average  youth  with  all  his 
senses    intact. 

Not  only  do  che  blind  students  per- 
form these  feats,,  but  they  are  thor- 
ough, as  their  remarkable  records  will 
show.  In  a  recent  meet  some  of  tlie 
records   made   were   as   follows: 

Standing   broad  jump — 7  feet  9  inches. 

Running  broad  jump — 17  feet  6  inches. 

Standing  liigh  jump — 3  feet  11  inches. 

12-pound    shot    put — 39    feet. 

Discus    throwing — 89    feet. 

100-yard  dash — -12  seconds. 

50-yard  dash — (JV-i   seconds. 


/Putting  the  Shot — a  Long  Cord  Is  Attached  So  the  Blind  Boy 
Can  Tell  His  Distance. 

lOiJ  vards,  liOO  yards,  twenty-five  yards  ness  of  their  competitors,  so  that  all 
or  any  other  distance.  Their  sensitive  the  excitement  of  a  race  between  see- 
ftara    keep    them    posted    on'  the    near-   Ing  sprinters  is  there. 


Some  of  these 

fipurf'e   woii)d   do 

credit  to  athletes 

of  similar   age  in 

the      leading 

schools     of      tlie 

counrry. 

The   Inslltution 

teaches     other 

things     b  es  1  des 

ath  1  etl  c  s  ,      of 

course.  Almost  as 
mucf,  as  possible  of  the  misery  of  blind- 
ness has  been  taken  away  by  It.  Stu- 
dents have  been  turned  out  who  have 
been  successful  In  various  business  pur- 
suits;   they    are    taught,  to    typewrite,    ta 


keep  books,  conduct  a  banking  business. 
teach  music,  tune  Instruments,  weave, 
and    do   carpentering  work. 

Th«(  athletics,  though,  have  perhaps  the 
greatest  psychological  and  physiological 
value. 

"Primarily,"  says  Profesor  J^llen,  who 
ha  the  physical  training  In  charge,  "the 
contests  are  of  advantage  to  the  pupils 
In  arousing  In  them  a  spirit  of  competi- 
tion and  cheerfulness  and  developing 
their  physic.vl  nature. 

It  must  not  be  imagined  that  the  vari- 
ous forms  of  athletics  had  to  be  tamed 
down  and  altered  for  the  benefit  of  the 
blind  boys.  On  the  contrary,  they  ad- 
■here    very    rigidly    to   the    old    style     only 


The  Finish  of  a  Race 
Between  the  Blind.  ^ 


a  few  Ingenious  devices  being  arranged 
for  their  better  understanding  and  mas- 
tering of  the  particular  pastime. 

For  Instance.  Professor  Allen  devised 
an  Ingenious  scheme  for  enabl'ng  the 
hammer  thrower  to  know  how  far  he 
throws.  A  long  piece  of  twine  was  at- 
tached to  the  handle  of  the  hammer. 
This  did  not  Interfere  with  the  swing  In 
the  least.  When  a  contestant  had 
throwp  the  hammer  he  had  but  to  draw 
the  line  taut,  and.  by  measuring  tliis 
twine,  he"  could  know  just  how  far  he 
had  thrown.  And  the  twine  served  an- 
other purpose  as  well,  for  the  thrower 
could  use  it  to  draw  the  hammer  back  to 
him. 

Of  courfee.  It  wa.5  difficult  at  first  to 
Induce  the  blind  boys  to  do  anythins 
that  required  a  leap  Into  space  without 
any  positive  knowledge  as  to  where 
they  would  land,  and  with  no  means  of 
preparing  themselves  for  the  shock. 
But  It  was  trebly  difficult  to  get  them 
started  aa  swimmers  when  the  new 
swimming  pool  was  opened  but  a  year 
ago.  Even  when  placed  in  the  water 
with  tfte  usual  belt  and  rope  of  begin- 
ners about  them,  they  would  scarcely 
mako  a  move,  and  when  they  were 
ducked  under  the  water  the  lack  of 
confidence  was  Increased.  Patience  , 
accomplished  wonders,  however,  and  ' 
now  the  school  has  scores  of  boys  and  | 
girls  who  can  swim  and  dive  with  ease 
and   abandon. 

Football   for  the  blind  is,   however,  a 
remarkably       Interesting       game,      a'lnd 
thoroughly    enjoyed    because    It    brings 
the  sightless  youths  into   the  open   air 
for  a   romp.      These   boys  could  not    be 
expected   to  keep  pace   with   a   mode 
Riigby  football,  but  use  one  of  the  o 
plfeskln    kind.      It     is     just    sufficient 
lively     to      make      it      possible      for    | 
to   be   kicked   into    the   air,   but  it   wj 
not   fly   very   far.     So   sensitive   are   tl 
ears  of  the  blind  so  that  they  can   tell  I 
the  sound   of   the    kicker's   toe   again, 
the    ball    and    the    sound     of     the     bai 
when   It   again  hits   the  ground,   whet 
It    Is    at    any    time,    and    It    doesn't    g< 
away  from  the  players.    Two  goals  ar| 
chosen    and    the    game    proceeds    in    th 
same    manner    as    the    ordinary    socce 
game.      There    are    frequent    collisiqn 
and   hard    bumps,    but   the   boys   do    no 
seem    to    mind    it    In    the    least. 

It    was  extremely  difficult  to  teach  th' 
boys  how   to  do  the  running  broad  jump 
•The   standing   jumps   were   easy.      In    thi 
runnig  leap  it  H   necessary  to  "taKe  off' 
or    leap    from    a    board    stretched    acrosi 
the    runway    and    land    In    a    pit    of    sofi 
earth.    In    the   same   manner   as   the   pro-| 
fessionals  and  experts  do.     The  sightless 
athletes    finally    overcame    the    difficulty 
by    pacing    off    thu    distance    b.Tck    alond 
the    cinder    path,    and    then     taking     the| 
same    number   of   fitrldes    in    running    for 
the   jump. 

To  one  not  acq  laln^ed  with  the  train- 
ing of  the  blind  II  would  seem  a  most 
daring  feat  for  hvyn  to  run  at  full  speed 
which  thev  do  In  all  their  track  ath- 
letic competitions.     The  feat  certainly  re-j 
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A  Blind  Athlete 
Striking  After 
a  High  Jump. 


quires  daring.  How  does  he  know,  that 
some  unlooked-for  object  is  not  going  to 
be  thrust  across  his  path  and  trip  him? 
A  seeing  person  could  hardly  be  lB<*ucpd 
to  run  at  full  speed  with  eyes  blind''o;(led. 
Of  course  there  must  be  sometinns  to 
guide  the  blind  boy  In  his  runnln;;.  and 
this  has  been  Ingeniously  arranged.  On 
the  race  course  wires  are  stretched  paral- 
lel to  the  posts.  On  each  wire  i.^  ,1  slid- 
ing spool  with  a  thong  attached,  which 
the  runner  grrlps.  As  he  runs  the  spool 
slides  along  the  wire,  and  he  cannot  go 
astray.  The  bovs  singularly,  run  with 
the  utmost  abandon.  They  start  at  a 
pistol  shot  and  run  until  they  strike  a 
curtain  of  knotted  cords,  which  hangs 
across  the  finish,  not  unlike  the  warning 
cords  that  are  hung  across  the  railroad 
tracks  on  the  approach  to  bridges  for 
the   benefit  of  the  brakem^n. 
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Leader  in  Financial  and 
Business  Life  Totally  Blind 


Alden  F.  Hays. 


Eemarkable  Case  of  Alden  F. 

Hays,  Who  Has  a  Beautiful 

Home  at  Sewickley. 


IBSOLUTELY  blind,  a  resident 
of  one  of  the  most  fashion- 
able of  Pittsburg's  many 
suburbs,  occupying  a  magnifi- 
cent residence  in  the  Sewick- 
ley Valley  and  also  one  of 
its  leaders  in  business  and  financial  life, 
Alden  F.  Hays  is  considered  one  of  the 
most  remarkable — if  not  the  most  wonder- 
ful— prodigies  of  the  century,  not  except- 
ing the  famous  Helen  Keller. 


This  man,  who  is  totally  blind,  conducts 
a  large  mercantile  business,  manages  an  es- 
tate that  would  keep  an  ordinary  man  pos- 
sessed of  his  sight  and  full  mental  faculties 
busy,  and  personally  looks  after  every  de- 
tail' of  a  large  stable  of  finely  bred  horses, 
handling  and  cajoling  them  as  cleverly  as 
the  most  expert  track  driver. 

In  fact,  Mr.  Hays  does  about  everj-thing 
that  an  ordinary  bufiiness  man  accom- 
plishes and  he  does  it  successfully,  too,  in 
all  but  the  seeing.  What  he  miglit  accom- 
plish had  he  this  most  treasured  of  all  the 
human  senses  it  is  had  to  conjecture. 

However,  Mr.  Hays  is  not  offering  any 
objections.  He  passed  through  many  an 
ordeal  before  he  reached  the  age  of  being 
able  to  think  properly  that  might  have 
:  carried  anyone  but  a  fighter  to  the  great 
beyond,  but  he  came  of  fighting  stock,  be- 
ing the  son  of  a  famous  fighting  man,  the 
late    Alexander    Hays,    who,    as    a   Major 


■teetferal'iiTIEEe  Uivil  War,  gave  HTb  life  in' 

the  JSattle  of  the   Wildermss  after   luauyj 
lieroic  and  meritoriii.s  exploits.  ' 

Came  of  Fighting  Stock. 

His  mother,  too,  a  ineiuber  of  the  Mc-, 
Fadden  family,  for  several  generations  con-l 
epicuoiw  in  the  history  of  Pittsburg  and! 
Penney Ivania,  also  canie  of  lighting  stock,  1 
which  may  account  for  the  indomitable 
com-;ige  and  success  of  her  afflicted  hom. 

Aidcn  F.  Hays  was  born  June  27,  1850,! 
on  Penn  avenue,  Pittsburg,  then  tlie  lash-i 
ionabie  section  of  tlie  city,     iiany  G.  A. 
'R.   posts   are   now   named   after   his  illus-j 
trious  father.     At  the  early  age  of  7  his 
long   list  of   casualties   began,   tew   persons  I 
being  more  frequently  or  seriously  injured,' 
•tluring  the  period  covered  by  hia  boyhood. 
While   using   a   carving  fork   to   raise   a 
candle  in  its  socket    the  fork  shpped  and 
.he  lost  the  sight  ol  one  eye,  the  otiier  eye 
gradually  growing  weaker  until  he  became 
totally  blind.     A   short  time  later  a  large 
caldron  of    boiling  water  was  accidentally 
lipset,  in  which  young  Hays  Avas  the  vie- 
time,  the  result  being  terrible  scars  which 
are  still  carried    upon    his    back  and  legs. 
While  feeding  a   horse   he   had   his  cheek 
almost  torn  off  by  the  vicious  animal,  and 
again  suffered  a  terrible  wound  in  his  foot 
by    stepping    on    an    upturped    iron    rake, 
which  penetrated  his  instep.  \ 

All  this  by  the  time,  he  was  10  years  of 
age!  Yet  despite  it  all  his  youth  was  asi 
lull  of  enjoyment  a,s  the  average  boy  with 
his  full  faculties.  In  fact,  he  was  a  born 
leader  and  excelled  in  swimming,  skating 
end  the  healthy  sports  of  boys,  and  was  a 
youth  well  able  to  care  for  himself  in  boy- 
ish scraps,  as  some  of  his  associates  of  that 
period  today  testify. 

Educated  in  Philadelphia. 

L'p  to  his  r2tli  ye.ir  he  attended  the  pub- 
lic schools,  where  he  evinced  unusual 
brightness  in  studies,  being  up  to  this  time 
able  to  read  with  his  remaining  eye.  In 
1862  he  became  a  student  at  the  Institute 
lor  the  Blind,  in  Philadelphia,  wliere  he 
terrained  eight  years.  Here  his  education 
embraced  not  only  the  classics,  but  music 
88  a.  principal  feature,  with  a  thorough 
course  in  manual  training,  the  latter  being 
eagerly  fi.lljnx-d  by  ycuilg  Hays,  Wiio  vviis: 
of  an  unusual  turn  of  mind  nieclianipally. 
.  His  rare  love  for  music  further  de- 
eloped  his  versatility,  and  led  him  to, 
»dopt  this  means  of  making  his  Jiving 
when  his  studies  were  completed.  Grad- 
ually his  sight  grew  weaker,  and  hnally 
his  sight  was  lost  forever.  Heroically  and 
cheerlully  he  began  his  battle  for  a'liveli-! 
hood,  accepting  a  situation  as  organist  in; 
the  fashionable  Shields  Presbvtcrian! 
Church,  in  the  Sewickley  Valley, 'where! 
he  remained  for  over  seventeeii  years. 
For  several  years  he  also  taught  the  piano," 
and  repaired  and  tuned  pianos,  at  which 
he  was  an  adept.  Frequently  he  would 
entirely  dismantle  a  piano,  removing  all 
the  action,  into  its  several  hundred  parts, 
yet  without  help  putting  them  into  place.  I 
The  mechanical  ability  of  this  remark-l 
able  man  was  not  con  lined  to  pianos  and' 
organs,  but  he  skillfully  repaired  clocks, 
locks,  or  furniture,  using  the  same  tools  asI 
a- person  with  their  sight. 

Contrary  lo  the  idea  many  have  of  how' 
the  blind  learn  new  music,  Mr.  Hays  did! 
not  pick  up  his  music  "by  ear."  His 
method  was  more  scientific  and  complete;' 
his  ivaisic  was  read  to  him  note  by  note) 
just  as  a  person  would  read  aloud  from 
a  book;  first  in  the  key  in  which  it  was 
written,  then  the  tempo,  followed  by  the 
treble  cleff,  measure  by  measure,  until  thej 


whole  page  was  given  him;  tRe  Tbaes  cleff 
would  then  be  read  in  precisel.v  the  same 
way,  he  following  on  the  piano  each  note 
as  he  heard  it  named  by  the  person  read- 
ing. 

Showed  His  Genius. 

Here  was  shown  the  man's  genius;  no 
matter  what  class  of  music  or  by  what 
composer,  with  a  single  reading  he  could 
immediately  execute  the  music  page  by 
page.  A  sonata  by  Beethoven  and  a  sim- 
ple melody  were  mastered  with  apparently 
equal  ease.  Frequently  error.*  were  made 
in  the  reading  of  the  value  of  notes,  etc.. 
yet  his  perception  of  musical  relation  of 
notes  find  time  was  so  highly  developed 
that  he  invariably  corrected  the  reader. 

Ambitious,  and  feeling  that  he  worked 
in  a  field  limited  in  its  possibilities,  Mr. 
Hays  sought  an  occupation  of  more  prom- 
ise, which  came  when  a  coal  yard  in  Se- 
wickley  was  offered  for  sale,  and  bought 
it,  a  little  cash  and  a  note  passing  to  the 
retiring  owner.  Without  any  commercial 
training  whatever  he  took  up  a  business 
to  which  he  was  a  total  stranger,  and 
that  had  been  let  run  down  badly  by  a 
former  proprietor,  on  a  capital  represented 
by  nothing  but  an  indomitable  will,  lots 
of  energy  and  a  full  complement  of  good, 
sound  sense.  All  this,  too,  in  a  competi- 
tion with  trained  rivals.  There  were  many 
trials  and  mistakes,  but  gradually  thf 
trade  grew,  expanding  to  embrace  a  line 
of  builders'  supplies,  then  ice,  until  the 
volume  of  business  became  a  leading  one 
in  the  town.' 

I         A   Prominent  Business  Man. 

I  Today  Air.  Hays  ranks  among  the  luot-t 
substantial  business  men  of  the  Sewickley 
Valley,  a  man  of  considerable  propertv. 
director  in  a  building  and  loan  association 
for  over  twont.v  years,  a  leading  member 
of  the  local  Business  Men's  -Association, 
and  vitally  interested  in  the  affairs  of  hi.- 
town  as  a  public-spirited  citizen. 

Twie->  a  -widower,  Mr.  Hays  and  his  thrc 
cliii(lren--a  daughter  and  two  sons,  reside 
with  JNlrs.  Martha  A.  Black,  his  sister. 
In  his  home  life  Mr.  Hays  is  imrticularlj 
happy.  His  evenings  are  spent  in  music 
and  he.irinc  lead  the  daily  papers,  current 
literature,  and  a  vast  amount  of  scientific 
books.  .Mr.  Ha\s  is  a  considerably  traveled 
man,  and  is  the  only  blind  man  who  ever 
I>as>ied  unrer  the  mighty  falls  of  Niagara, 
which  feat  was  aecom))lished  some  years 
ago  in  company  M-ith  his  brother  and  a 
guide.  For  a  number  of  >eais  he  was  a 
bicycle  enthusiast,  riding  a  tandem  with  a 
friend,  covering  much  of  this  countiy  and 
Canada  in  hi»  travels  awheel. 

He  has  also  the  proud  distinction  of 
being  the  only  totally  blind  member  of 
the  Knights  of  Pythias,  beitlg  an  active 
member  of  the  f?ewickley  lodge,  his  ad- 
mission having  been  granted  by  dispensa- 
tion. 

Tlis  methods  of  conducting  ids  now  ex- 
tensive business  are  a  marvel,  and  his 
system  III  keeping  his  accounts  one  pecu- 
liarly adapted  to  hia  affliction. 

Keeps  His  Own  Books. 

_  The  Braille  system  of  \vi-iting  is  used 
for  hi3  own  records,  but  a  regulation 
ledger,  kept  by  his  accountant,  is  the  only 
volume   not    kept    by    himself.      His   dailV 

ft  n  "i,  ''.'°M^'',"  ^"P^  l^>-  '"'""^elf  in 
the  Braille  is  both  unique  and  original. 
1-irst  at  the  head  of  the  paper  comes  a 
record  ot  the  weather,  temperature,  etc., 
*,,^i      n?  1 .  ^^'^  '".'''   receipts  of  the  dav  iu 

la"e     \  t"  '"    *'""    ^«"''^''*^«"f^^''    "t    al 


WR  his,  iporresponSenoe  with  tlie  world  a 
standard  typewriter  is  used,  on  which  Mr. 
Hays  is  most  proficient,  writing  all  his 
(iwn  letters,  addressins  and  stampins  and 
mailing  them  without  the  aid  of  anyone. 
AVhen  a  wagon  pulls  onto  his  large  scale, 
previous  to  loading  coal,  Mr.  Hays  rap.div 
j'uns  his  finger  along  the  scale  bar  ancl 
adjusts  it  to  the  wcipht  of  thu  empty 
wagon,  calling  out  ([uickly  the  net  weight, 
then  when  the  wagon  loaded  returns  the 
gross  weight  is  promptly  given,  a  ticket 
showing  both  weights  vvritten  on  the  type- 
writer and  handed  out  of  the  window  to 
the  driver  as  quickly  and  correctly  written 
as  one  with  their  sight  would  do  it. 

His  large  stable  of  horses— sleek,  fat  fel- 
lows  they  are — is  also  under  his  personal 
care,  and  he  oversees  hor.ses,  harness,  men 
I  and  all  as  thoroughly  as  anyone  could,  the 
horses  being  bought  under  his  j-jersonal 
supervision,  each  animal  being  rarefnlly 
gone  over  by  feeling  (he  terms  it  "claw- 
ing,"), with  the  further  advice  of  his  men 
as  to  color  and  looks.  Likewise  are  har- 
ness and  wagoas  bought,  each  item  being 
carefully  felt  over  until  its  points  are  as 
well  known  as  if  he  saw  them.' 

Beats  Bank   Cashiers. 

In  making  change  .Mr.  Hays  is  an  adept, 
and  does  so  with  the  speed  of  anyone,  but 
although  he  get.s  credit  for  being  able  to 
tell  bills  of  different  denomination,  he 
cannot  distinguish  one  banknote  from  an- 
other, but  keeps  bills  of  different  denomi- 
nations in  separate  sections  of  his  pocket- 
book,  so  thus  readily  makes  change.  In 
coin,  however,  he  is  well  versed,  and  by 
feel  can  tell  the  value  of  any  United 
States  money.  One  of  bis  hobbies  is  that 
of  rare  coins,  of  which  he  has  quite  a  col- 
lection, any  one  of  which  he  can  select  by 
name. 

One  of  Mr.  Hays'  pleasures  in  the  bet- 
ter weather  is  in  driving  over  the  excellent 
roads  of  the  Sewiekley  Valley,  accom- 
panied by  a  member  of  his  family,  and  he 
is  quoteS  as  the  best  authority  on  dis- 
tances, locations  of  farms  and  residences, 
conditions  of  roads  and  other  features  of 
his  travels  locally.  A  memoi'andum  book 
carefuU.y  and  regularly  posted  contains  a 
record  of  hundreds  of  elevations  of  the 
hills,  crossroads  and  conspicuous  points 
embraced  in  his  drives,  names  on  the  rural 
mail  boxes  passed  en  route,  with  numer- 
ous bits  of  data  of  general  interest,  and  he 
rarely  makes  mistakes  in  naming  off-hand 
just  where  he  is  and  whose  house  or  farai 
js  at  either  hand  along  the  road. 

Transacts  His  Own  Affairs 

and  Is  Talented  Musician 

as  Well. 


A  source  of  great  comfort  and  delight  is 
his  music,  in  which  he  is  very  proficient 
on  several  instruments,  particularly  the 
piano,  great  organ,  clarinet  and  saxaphone. 

For  some  years  in  his  earlier  days  he 
arranged  and  transposed  the  music  for  the 
Sewiekley  Band  and  Orchestra.  Fre- 
quently during  his  days  as  an  organist  he 
would  not  take  us  the  music  for  the 
day's  service  until  (Sunday  morning,  when 
( in  half  an  hour  or  so  it  would  be  read  to 
I  him  and  he  would  commit  it  to  memory. 

'  Honorary  G,  A.  R.  Member. 

ilr.  Hays  is  an  honorary  member  of  Gen- 1 
eral  Alexander  Hays  Post  No.  3.  G.  A.  R., 


named  for  his  illustrious  father,  an  active 
member  of  the  local  lodge  of  Junior  Order 
American  Mechanics,  also  caiTying  his 
father's  name,  member  of  l>a\is  Camp, 
Sons   of   Veterans. 

During  the  past  few  years  JNIr.  Hays 
ha-s  erected  several  dwellings  on  his  prop- 
erty, the  details  of  construction  having 
haa  his  close,  personal  attention,  every 
piece  of  lumber,  stone  or  other  material 
liaving  been  carefully  felt  over  before  being 
accepted  from  the  contractor,  and  he  can 
be  seen  up  on  the  scaffolding  or  open 
joisted  floors  after  the  mechanics  are  gone 
for  the  day,  convincing  himself  that  the 
I  work  and  material  are  up  to  contract. 

On  one  occasion  the  carpenter  had  run 
short  of  certain  molding  in  finishing 
a  small  window  in  the  attic,  this  before 
the  floor  was  laid,  yet  Mr.  Hays  walked 
out  over  the  rafters  and  in  a  moment  dis- 
covered the  difference  in  the  finish  of  the 
woodwork,  although  a  brother  who  ac- 
companied him  had  stated  that  the  wprk 
was  properly  done. 

The   Christmas  holidajs  this  year  were 
spent  by   Mr.   Hays  and  his  son  in  "see- 
ing" Philadelphia,  Atlantic  City  and  New 
York,  and,   despite   the  storm  which  pre- 
vailea  several  days  of  the  time,  he  visited 
the  navy  yard,  going  carefully  over  several 
warships,  examining  every  feature  of  inter- 
est;   taking   in   such    points   as   Franklin's 
grave,  the  United   States  mint.  Independ- 
ence   Hall,    and    was    a    guest    of    the    In- 
stitution for  the  Blind,  where  he  had  been 
a    student    when    a    boy.    While    in    New 
York  he  took  in  the  Statue  of  Liberty  on 
Bedloes  Island,  walking  up  the  300  or  moi-e 
steps  to  the  torch  at  the  top;  the  Singer 
tower,    Acquarium,    Frances   Tavern,    Zoo, 
Grant's    tomb.    West     Point     (where    his 
father    was    educated    and    where    several 
1  tablets    and    monuments     pay     tribute    to 
[General   Hays'  record   as  a  soldier,   which 
I  were    read   by    his   son   with   his   fingers), 
■with   many    other   places   that  even   those 
with  two  good  eyes  do  not  see.    It  is  safe 
to  say  he  can  tell  more  about  the  points 
ivisited  than  those  who  have  their  sight. 


I    n,i■[■^(Xe^i^jf^^\\a^y  ,     l  m/.,     Jl  W  i.f- .a,  „■< 
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BLIND  GIVEJIONCERT 

Pupils    of    Pennsylvania    School    En- 
tertain at  19th  Annual  Concert 

Musical  Fund  Hall  was  taxed  to  its! 
utmost  capacity  last  evening  when  the 
nineteenth  annual  concert  by  the  pupils 
of  the  Pennsylvania  School  for  the  Blind, 
was  given  before  an  audience  that  was 
gi-eatly  impressed  by  the  proficiency  and 
skill  of  the  sightless  singers. 

The  program  opened  with  Handel's 
"Acis  and  Galatea,"  which  was  given 
an  excellent  rendition,  the  voices  of  the 
large  chorus  showing  to  particularly  good 
advantage.  Eevery  feature  of  the  score, 
was  beautifully  brought  out  by  the  con- 
ductor, John  G.  Ingle.  Rollo  F.  Mait 
land,  who  presided  at  the  «rgan,  showed 
skill  and  technical  ability  in  his  solos 
and  the  whole  oratorio  created  a  very 
favorable  impression  by  the  eloquent  way 
[in  which  it  was  given. 
I  In  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  list  of 
singers  comprises  only     pupils     nf     the 


school,  all  of  whom  are  blind,  tlie  ac- 
curacy and  precision  displayed  by  the 
soloists  and  the  chorus  was  equal  if  not 
greater  than  that  of  theusual  musicians. 
In  addition,  the  voices  of  the  majority 
of  the  singers,  although  strong  and  clear, 
possess  a  certain  sweetness  of  tone  that 
lent  greatly  to  the  charm  of  the  concert. 
Bach's  My  spirit  was  in  heaviness," 
composed  the  second  part  of  the  pro- 
'eram.  Good  opportunity  was  afforded 
the  large  and  capable  orchestra  in  this 
number  and  its  work  waa  particularly 
praisworthy  in  every  respect.  The  con- 
cert was  given  under  the  direction  of 
Mr.  David  D.  Wood,  a-ssisted  by  Miss 
May  Walters,  Mrs.  David  D.  Wood,  Mr. 
Charle-S  Manypennv  aiiJ  Di  G  Con- 
<juest  Anthoiii. 
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CONCERT  BY  THEJilND 

'W'orkH    by      Hnndel      and    by    Bach 
IntereMting: 
>Rraiu 

interesting  events  of 
^^lng  concert  season  has  just  bten| 
1 — the  annual  concert  of  the, 
choral  class  of  the  Pennsylvania  School! 
for  the  Blind — tomorrow  evening  at  !Musi-] 
cal  Fund  Hail.  Those  who  have  attend- 
ed these  concerts  in  former  seasons  wiili 
remember  that  the  class  is  under  the  di- 
rection of  Dr.  D.  F).  Wood,  the  vctcian 
organist  and  choirmaster  of  St.  fStcphfn"s 
Qiurch,  and  that  it  gives  ahnost  the; 
only  opportunity  that  we  now  have  of 
hearing  choral  music  of  the  early  classics' 
iunid  our  recent  flood  of  orchestral  and 
operatic   performances. 

Dr.  Wood,  whose  symjiathy  with  the 
great  masters  of  choral  music  is  well 
known,  has  chosen  for  the  concert  this 
sprin-z  two  short  works:  Handel's  ".^cia 
and  fialatea"  and  Bach's  cantata,  "M.v 
Spirit  Was  in  Heaviness."  The  Handel 
work  i.s  what  we  sliould  call  nowadays 
also  a  cantata,  though  the  coniposcr  gave 
it  the"  name  of  Sercnata.  which  means  ai 
composition,  either  vocal  or  instrumental^ 
suitable  for  performance  in  the  open  airj 
Such  alfifseo  ijcrformances  were  very 
poj>ular  in  the  ei^ihtoenth  century,  and 
it  is  surmised  that  this  particular  sere- 
nata  may  have  been  originally  given  un- 
der these  circumstances,  since  it  was  com4 
posed  in  1720,  while  Handel  was  caj)ell- 
meistei'  for  the  Duke  of  (liandos,  and 
was  first  heard  at  the  Duke's  castle  oi 
Cannons. 

"My  Spirit  Was  in  Heaviness"  is  one 
of  the  finest  and  best  known  of  Bach's 
many  church  cantatas,  of  which  he  left 
a  bewildering  large  mimber.  It  was  his 
custom  to  write  a  special  cantata  for 
nearly  every  one  of  the  church  festivals 
and  holy  days  during  the  year,  and  it  is 
estimated  that  he  left  at  least  three  hun-l 
dred,  though  many  have  been  lost 
through  the  genenil  ne-^lect  of  his  musiel 
for  nearly  a  century  after  his  death. 
NoM-  they  are  regarded  as  among  the! 
most  precious  musical  treasures  bequeath- 
ed to  us  by  the  eighteenth  centvny.  This 
particular  cantata,  a  marvel  of  contra- 
puntal complexity,  was  composed  for  the 
third  Sunday  after  Trinity,  1714,  and 
contains  four  great  choruses,  three  solos, 
a  duel  and  a  recitative.  The  text  has 
direct  reference  to  the  epistle  of  the  dav. 


but  is  also  applicable  to  geneial  occa- 
sions; in  fact,  the  original  manuscriDt, 
bears  in  Bach's  own  hand  "for  any  sea- 
son." 

The  pupils  of  the  school  will  be  assist- 
ed in  these  deeply  interesting  works  by 
the  following  soloists:  Mrs.  David  D. 
Wood,  soprano:  Mi(?s  .May  Walters,  ton^ 
traUo;  Mr.  Charles  INfaniTicnny,  tenor; 
Dr.  G.  Conquest  Anthony,  baas.  The 
orchcsirii  will  be  conducted  h-  Mr.  ,Jolia 
G.  Ingle. 


TWO  CLASSICWOfiKS 
'  By  BLIND  CHOIR 


FunJ  ] 
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Hall  was  filled  to 
evening,  on  the  oc- 
eteenth   annual   con- 


Musjcal 
overflowing 
caslon   oi  th%  i  ^ 

cert  of  Ih^- Pennsylvania  School  for 
th^^ttno!''  Arranged  on  the  pJat- 
tofm,  rank  above  rank,  the  young 
^men  in  white  and  the  young  men 
£  sombre  black,  surrounded  with 
palms  and  azaltas,  the  chorus  present- 
ed  a  gala   appearance.  > 

Present  were  Dr.  David  D.  Wood, 
director  of  the  Choir,  and  Mrs.  Wood, 
soprano;  Miss  May  Walters,  contralto; 
Charles  Manypany,  tenor;  Dr.  G.  Con- 
quest Anthony,  basso  from  St.  Ste- 
phen's choir,  and  a  selected  orchestra 
of  sixty  performers,  with  John  G. 
Ingle,  conductor.  RoUo  P.  Mait- 
land  presided  at  the  organ. 

The  works  presented  were  Handel's 
pastorale,  "Acis  and  Galatea,"  and 
Bach's  cantata,  "My  Spirit  Was  In 
Heaviness." 

The  story  of  "Acis  and  Galatea"  is 
based  on  the  seventh  fable  of  the 
thirteenth  Book  of  Metamorphoses, 
and  is  the  sad  story  that  Gailatea, 
a  sea-nympth,  tells  to  Scylla.  Four 
pofts  are  concerned  In  the  writing  of 
the  poem.  Gay  wrote  most  of  It; 
there  is  a  strophe  by  Pope,  and  an 
extract  from  Dryden's  translation  of 
Ovid.  The  nymph,  Galatea,  strolling 
on  land,  sees  a  shepherd,  Acis,  and 
loves  him.  She  Is  herself  pursued 
by  the  one-eyed  giant  Polyphemus,  who 
is  I'epugnant  to  her.  Galatea  and 
Acis  are  billing  and  cooing  when 
the  giant  discovers  them,  and  in  hia 
rage  crushes  Acis  with  a  rock.  Af- 
ter lamenting  the  fate  of  her  lover, 
Colatea  uses  her  divine  power  and 
changes  the  bleeding  corpse  of  Acis 
into  a  river,  which  flows  to  the  sea— 
her  home— to  which  she  returns  and 
Is  comforted. 

The  orchestra  opened  with  the  over- 
ture of  one  movement  foreshadowing 
the  tragedy,  and  the  Chorus  arose 
and  sang  the  introduction  "O  pleasure 
of  the  plains."  (The  choral  parts  are 
supposed  to  be  sung  by  nymphs  and 
shepherds).  The  voices  of  the  blind 
singers  rang  out  sweet  and  olear, 
through   the   large  auditorium,   which 


with  its  smooth  ceiling,  curved  like 
a  violin,  seems  to  augment  the  sound 
In  some  way,  without  making  any 
confusing  echt|es. 

Mrs.  W  oodAaing  the  music  of  the 
nymph  Galatea.  Very  beauUfui  were 
the  melodies  of  the  arias  that  oc- 
curred in  her  role,  and  her  olear 
rlngring  vole©  brought  out  their  full 
loveliness. 

"Hush,  ye  pretty  warbling  choir," 
was  Mrs.  Wood's  first  aria,  follow- 
ed by  Acis's  'Xove  in  her  eyes  sits 
playing."  Mr.  Money  penny  sang  for 
Acis.  His  voice  is  agreeable  but 
somewhat   repressed. 

The  duet  for  Acls  and  Galatea 
"Happy,  happy  we!"  which  is  after- 
ward taken  up  by  the  chorus,  has 
sn  Irrepressible  rhythm,  and  was 
ruundly  applauded.  This  ends  the 
F/ist  Part. 

In  the  Second  Part  the  music  takes 
on  a  sombreness  sharply  contrasting 
with  the  joyousness  of  the  opening 
scenes.  The  Chorus  sings  "Wretched 
li\ers!  Fatie  has  passed  this  sad  de- 
cree:   "No   joy  shall    last.'  " 

Polyphemus,  the  Cyclopian  giant  apH 
pears.  This  role  fell  to  G.  Conquest 
Anthony.  He  opened  with  the  reci- 
tative, "I  rage!  I  melt!  I  burn!"  and 
followed  with  the  aria  "O  ruddier  than 
the   cherry."      A   deep   rich   basso. 

A  beautiful  trio  occurs  when  the 
love-making  of  Acls  and  Galatea 
is  interrupted  by  the  giant's  angry 
exclamations. 

The  most  beautiful  melody  and 
ryhiihrn  in  tlie  work  is  heard  in  the 
clo.^ing  aria  of  Acis,  "Heart,  tihe  seat 
Of  soft  delight, "followed  by  the  choral, 
"Galatea,  dry  thy  tears,"  in  both  of 
iV,hich  the  movement  of  flowing  water 
jla  simulated. 

The  second  work  presented,  "My 
Spirit  Was  In  Heaviness"  is  of  a  deeply 
religious  atmotphere.  It  is  very  char- 
acteristic of  Bach,  as  Dr.  Wood  re- 
niarked. 

It  opens  with  a  solo  and  chorus, 
"Lord,  my  God,  my  spirit  was  in  heav- 
iness." and  a  sad  wail  of  the  soprano, 
•  Sighing,  weeping,  sorrow,  need,  anx- 
ious longing,  fear  of  death,"  and 
closes  with  a  powerful  chorus,  "The 
Lpmb  that  wa;s  slain." 

Too  much  praise  cannot  be  given  for 
the  grand  vocal  work  of  the  Blind 
Chorus.  Having  committed  the  entire 
clicral  work  to  memory  they  sai\g  with 
a  zest  and  enthusiasm  that  no  sheet- 
nu:sic  holding  chorus  could  possibly 
approach. 

Conductor  Ingle  and  the  orchestra 
earned  a  word  of  praise  for  their  ac- 
curate and  sympathetic  rendering  of 
thd  score. 

At  the  close  of  the  concert  Dr. 
Wood  was  felicitated  on  the  successful 
work  of  his  pupils,  and  urged  to  ad- 
dt  ess  the  audience.  In  his  usual  unas- 
suming manner  the  great  musical 
doctor  arose  and  said: 

"Ladles  and  gentlemen:  Deferring  to 
J- Mir  wishes  I  suppose  I  shall  have  to 
make  a  speech.  Every  year  I  try  to 
escape  it,  and  every  year  I  have  to 
yield. 

"We  have  just  presented  two  repre- 
sentative works  of  two  of  the  greatest! 
masters  of  music;  works  of  thrilling 
interest  and  extraordinary  beauty, 
which  show  genius  of  a  high  order. 

"Bach  and  Handel  were  bom  in  the 
same  year,  within  twenty-six  days  of 
each  other.  Both  were  great  men;  both 
were  transcendent  geniuses.  Though 
th'-ir  styles  of  music  differ,  each  was 
sovereign  in  his  own  domain. 

"Handel  and  Bach  were  the  leading 
exponents  of  religious  music  in  the 
eighteenth  century.  Both  are  be.st 
known  by  their  religious  works. 
Neither  were  made  rich  by  their  musi- 
cal writings.  Handel,  Indeed,  made 
three  or  four  fortunes,  but  lost  them. 
j  "Handel  did  not  devote  himself  to 
religious  subjects  in  the  earlier  part 
oi  his  career,  but  to  opera  and  such 
works  as  we  have  presented  to-night 


Not  untnl  late  in  life  did  he  compose 
those  great  oratorios  for  which  he  is 
best  known. 

"Of  Bach's  mvsic  I  may  say  that  It 
was  not  until  a  century  later  that  the 
Importance  of  his  work  began  to  be 
'understood.  Some  of  his  greatest  com- 
positions slumbered  for  a  hundred 
years.  To-day  Bach's  music  is  appre- 
cii  ted." 

Commending  the  Choral  Class  for 
itlieir  faithfulness.  Dr.  Wood  con- 
Itiiiued: 

"We  have  all  worked  hard  for  the 
proauction  of  these  works.  Some  of 
|you  are  Inclined  to  give  too  much 
jcredlt  to  my  efforts.  I  am  only  cne 
;of  many.  I  enjoy  a  favored  position  in 
iny  work.  I  enjoy  peace  of  mind  and 
freedom  of  action.  No  one  hampers 
me.  The  young  people  have  labored 
faithfully.  We  work  in  perfect  har- 
mony. I  love  them  and  they  respect 
nio.  We  cannot  but  succeed  under 
fcuch  favorable  conditions. 
I  "The  members  of  the  orchestra  and 
tlie  soloists  have  kindly  given  us  their 
services.  I  thank  you  all  very  much 
on  my  own  behalf  and  on  behalf  of 
the  school." 

Dr.  Uavid  D.  Wood  is  one  of  the 
foremost  musicians  of  this  city.  Mas- 
ter of  the  organ,  from  which  noble  in- 
strument he  can  draw  forth  the  ten- 
derest  melodies  or  the  most  involved 
o.chestral  effects,  it  is  a  treat  to 
listen  to  his  rendition  of  the  great 
masses  and  such  selections  as  the 
■'Dead  March"  in  "Saul."  No  student 
of  the  organ  in  this  city  considers  his 
art  well  learned  until  he  has  been  un- 
der the  instruction  of  Dr.    Wood. 

With  a  touch  of  civic  pride  that  too 
few  seem  to  possess,  Dr.  Wood  said: 
"I  received  my  musical  education 
right  here  in  Philadelphia." 

For  I'orty-six  years  Dr.  Wood  has 
cCflciated  at  St.  Stephen's  Church, 
Tenth  above  Chestnut,  as  organist  and 
clioirmaster.  During  all  this  time  he 
has  never  missed  a  service.  He  lost  hi.« 
sight  early  in  life,  and  was  educated 
at  the  Pennsylvania  Institution  for 
the  Blind  at  Overbrook,  where  he  ha.-: 
taught  music  for  the  past  fifty  years. 

For  proficiency  in  his  profession 
Dr.  Wood  was  granted  the  degree  of 
Dcotior  of  Music  in  1887. 

His  musical  education  was  in  the 
classic  German  school.  He  is  not 
favorably  impressed  by  the  so-called 
"modern  music,"  though  he  sees  some 
good  in  it.  Music  i.<;  in  a  transitional 
stage,  the  Doctor  believes,^ 
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BIJMD  PUPILS  SING 
CANTATAWITH  EASE 

Wha^  waaf  takppM*  many  as  an  ob- 
ject' leS^ori  sftf *  *ptwiism  was  given 
last  tJlgli't  in  Musical  Fund  Hall,  when 
^orty  white  clad  girls  and  twenty 
quietly  dressed  boys,  blind  members 
of  the  Pennsylvania  School  for  tlie 
Blind,  gave  their  nineteenth  annual 
concert.  For  the  purpose,  Handel's 
oratorio.       "Acis      and      Galatea"      and 

Bach's     cantata.     "Mv     Spirit     Was     in 
Heavine.ss,"   were  given. 

It  would  seem  tliat  it  wa.s  impos- 
sible to  'train  anyone  .so  a'tlicted  as 
the  pupils  to  go  througii  the  difficul 
and  beautiful  music  and  sing  it  as  th< 
composer  wrote  it  to  be  sung,  but  ab 
polutely  no  fault  could  be  found  will 
the   work   of   the   pupils. 
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BLIND  GIVE  CONCERT 

Puplre    of    Pentjsylvania    School    En- 
'[     tertain  at  19fai  Annual  Concert 

Musical  ^uni^Jkll  '^vas  taxed  to  its 
utmoGilrai^aJitigiKr  last  evening  when  the 
annual  concert  by  the  pupils 
Je  Pennsylvania  School  for  the  Blind, 
^vas  given  before  an  audience  that  was 
greatly  impressed  by  the  proficiency  and 
skill  of  the  sightless  singers. 

The  program  opened  with  Handel's, 
"Acis  and  Galatea,"  which,  was  given 
an  excellent  rendition,  the  voices  of  the 
large  chorus  showing  to  particularly  good 
advantage.  Eevery  feature  of  the  score 
was  beautifidly  brought  out  by  the  con- 
ductor, John  Ci.  Ingle.  Rollo  F.  Mait- 
land,  who  presided  at  the  organ,  showed 
skill  and  technical  ability  in  his  solos 
and  tb?  whole  oratorio  created  a  very 
favorable  impression  by  the  eloquent  way 
in  which  it  was  given. 

In  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  list  of 
singers  comprises  only  pupils  of  the 
school,  all  of  whom  are  blind,  the  ac- 
curacy and  precision  displayed  by  the 
soloists  and  the  chorus  was  equal  if  not 

Greater  than  that  of  theusual  musicians.  | 
n  addition,  the  voices  of  the  majority! 
of  the  singers,  although  strong  and  dear, 
possess  a  certain  sweetness  of  tone  that 
lent  greatlv  to  tlie  charm  of  the  concert. 
Bach's,  ^'My  spirit  was  in  heaviness," 
^composed  the  second  part  of  the  pro- 
gram. Good  opportunity  was  afforded 
the  large  and  capable  orchestra  in  this  I 
number  and  its  work  was  •  particularly 
praisworthy  in  everj'  respect.  The  con- 
cert was  given  under  the  direction  of 
Mr.  David  D.  Wood,  assisted  by  Miss 
May  Walters,  Mrs.  David  D.  Wood,  Mr. 
jbharle.';  Manvpenriv  au'T  Dr  C  Ton- 
^[utsi,  iVathoDi. 
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SPLENDID  CONCERT       1 
GIVEN  BY  THE  BLIND' 


Pupil: 


/, 


ils  of  *  Pennlvlvania  School  fori 
A^cljL^^sscs  at  Delight- 
ful Aflair. 


An  audience  that  taxed  to  the  utmost 
the  seating  capacity  of  Musical  Fund 
Hall,  Locust,  above  EiglUli  Street,  iis- 
tei;ed  last  night  to  a  concert  given  b.v 
the  pupily  of  tli.;  Penas.vlvania  School 
for  the  Blind.  It  was  the  ninelei-ntli 
arnua!  concert  given  by  the  blind  stu- 
dents and  was  without  doubt  the  most, 
successful  ill  the  liistory  of  tiie  school. 

Although  they  could  plainly  hear  the! 
hearty  applause  that  greeted  their  efforts! 
they  could  not  see  the  vast  throng' 
that  had  Journeyed  from  every  sec- 
tion  of   the   city    and    its    suburlis    to   be 


cheered  by  their  voices.  Tliere  were 
many  on  the  platform  wlio  had  been 
blind  from  birth.  Otiiers  had  seen  the 
light,  and  for  a  short  time  had  been 
permitted  to  look  upon  the  wonders  and 
beauties  of  nature  for  a  few  years,  be- 
fore darkness  fell   upon  them. 

In  all  tliero  wore  seventy  u^oll  the 
platform,  the  girls  and  women  in  spot- 
less white,  and  the  men  in  regulation 
evening  dress.  The  choral  class,  whicji 
it  under  the  personal  direction  oC  Df. 
D.  D.  Wood,  the  veteran  organist  ariH 
choinn.ister  of  St.  Stephen's  ChurclT 
rendered  two  works.  Hendel's  "Acis  anB 
Galatea"  and  Bach's  cantata,  "My  Spirfi 
Was  in  Heaviness."  T 

The  soloists  who  led  the  singing  aiiA 
who  were  tlie  only  ones  upon  the  platl 
form  who  were  not  afflicted  with  blindj 
,ness  were:  Mrs.  David  D.  Wood,  so- 
prano; Miss  May  Walters,  contralto: 
Charles  Manypenny,  tenor,  and  Or.  G. 
Conquest  Anthony,  bass.  The  orchestr^ 
vas   con^ii**^   by  John   G.    Ingie.         / 
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BANDEL  AND  BACH 
THE  BLIND 


ncal   Oratorio  and   Cantata 
,.  ;^iven   Under   Direction   of     I 
Dr.  Da^•id  D.  Wood. 


CHO-RUS      OF      SIXTY 


frge   Audience   Hears   Annual 
.oncert     of     Pennsylvania 
Sciioo!  for  the,^|yvjK^        j 

H1"1j€  pupils  of  the  Pennsylvania  ScliopI' 
|tr  the  Blind  gave  their  nineteenth  aii- 
Lial  concert  at  Mu<=ical  Fimd  Hall  last 
"^Sht.  reviving  for  the  purpose  Handel's 
i^atorio  'Acis  and  Galatea"  and  Bach'si 
^aiitata  "My  Spirit  Was  in  Heaviness,"' 
To  the  audicn':e,  which  occupied  everyi 
Jfeat  in  ihe  hall,  there  was  Inevitably  aJ 
fcathetio  phase  lo  ilie  performance  of  the' 
Jo  ^'irls  and  20  boys  composing  llic  chorus.' 
a'huy  are  frpm  ]U  to  L'O  y<ar.>5  of  age.  ap- 
proximately, and  after  singing  tor  many 
weeks  wilh  their  icachcrs  and  with  Dr. 
David  D.  Wood,  the  famous  "blind  or-, 
ganJst"  of  St.  Stephen's,  they  have  be-'S 
come  letter  perfect  in  such  long  and  In- 
tricate scores  as  these  of  the  classlcall 
composers.  It  was  proved  last  night  that, 
the  blind  .may  lead  th«  blind  to  beauti-i 
ful  purpose.  On  tlie  faces  of  that  com- 
pany of  white-clad  maidens  standing  and 
singing  earnestly,  only  hearing  the  ap- 
plause of  an  invisible  audience,  there  was 
no  apparent  indication  of  a  sense  of  their 


aftlictiSn.  It  was  g,n  object  lesson  in  op- 
timism to  see  and  to  liear  them,  as  well 
as  a  strikinjj  Jcmonstralion  or  the  fact 
that,  though  the  light  may  be  denied  to 
tlie  eyes,  the  soul  refuses  to  sit  mule  and 
despairing  in  its  darkened  house. 

The  orchestra,  of  40  trained  professional 
musicians,   could,    o.f  course,   obey   implic- 
itly   the    leader's    baton,    but    the     young 
amateur   sinsers    were    ob  iged    to   depend 
almost  wholly  upon  the  hig'hly   developed 
memory   that  is   one  of  the  compensalln.? 
blessings    of    blindness.      The     third    and 
fourth   beats  of  some  of  the  measures  o;f 
I  rest  were  counted  aloud,  but  in  every  in- 
stance   the    singers    followed    the    unseen 
guidance    of    the    conductor    with    entire  1 
accuracy  of  intonation  and  unerring  pre-  ] 
clsion.  which  betokened  the  thorough  and  ' 
painstaking  rehearsals  that  had  gone  be- 
fore the  public  performance. 

There'  must,  of  course,  have  been  a 
total  absence  of  stage-fright,  for  to  these 
singers  a  public  concert  can  scarcely  be 
more  of  an  ordeal  than  the  music  they 
make  when  they  are  by  themselves. 
There  is  a  difference  betwen  knowing  by 
note  and  knowing  by  heart,  and  last  night 
the  chorus  knew  the  words  and  the  notes 
by  heart  in  the  truest  sense  of  the 
phi-ase.  The  best  work  of  all,  perhaps, 
was  in  the  final  chorus,  "The  I^amb  that 
was  slain,"  where  the  volume  and  the 
purity  of  the  tone  were  not  le.?s  remark- 
able than  the  vigorous  emphasis  and 
alertness  of  response. 

The  soloists  were  Mrs.  David  D.  'Wood — 
who  took  the  part  of  Galatea,  the  sea- 
nymph  in  Handel's  quaint  setting  Jprth 
of  the  legend  of  her  olasted  happiness — 
Miss  May  Walters,  Charles  Manypenny, 
who  sang  well  the  charming  song  "Love 
in  her  eyes  sHs  playing,"  and  Dr.  G.  Con- 
quest -Anthony,  ''"hey  senerously  volun- 
teered their  services.  John  G.  Ingle  con- 
ducted tlie  orchestra,  and  Rollo  Maitland 
was  at  the  organ.  At  the  close  of  the 
concert  Mr.  Wood  made  one  ot  his  feli- 
citous little  aiiiiresseo,  vketching  briefly 
tlie  career  of  the  two  incomparable  com- 
posers, "eacli  a  soverei.Tn  in  l.is  own  do- 
m;i;n,"  thanking  those  who  had  labort'd 
with  him  to  insure  the  success  of  the  per- 
formance, and  expresing  |-,is  personal  sat- 
isfaction in  the  Mberal  attitude  of  Mr. 
Cadwalader  and  -he  directors  of  tlie  Penn- 
sylvania School  lor  the  Rliiid,  who  have 
niad'S  these  annual  performances  possible. 


rkuLA,,,  "Fk,.,  r/oT-rti     Avw-e.nr\,oe\-vv^  - 


75  BLIND  CHILDREN 

THRILL  AUDIENCE 

BY  FINE  SINGING 

Render  Oratorios  With  True 

and  Delicate  Harmony, 

and  All  From  Memory. 

SE'VENTY-FIVE  little  blind  children, 
whose  entire  knowledge  of  music 
has  been  gained  in  reai3ing  by  the 
touch  system  alone,  appeared  in  Musical 
Fund  Hall  last  night  in  the  nineteenth 
annual  concert  of  the  Pennsylvania 
School  for  the  Blind,  and  sang  manifl- 
cently  and  without  a  break  in  their  per- 
fect order  through  the  beautiful,  old- 
faiihioned  measures  of  two  Handel  ora- 
t9rlos. 

It  was  music  full  of  sunlight  and  color, 
which  the  old  composer  wrote  to  tit  a 
1  pastoral  setting.  It  was  filled  with  diffi- 
Icult  intervale,   and  individually  and   as  a 


whole  it  was  the  plea  of  the  children  to' 
the  outside  world  to  show  that  one  is  not 
necessarily  helple.'ss  because  one  is  blind. 
This  chorus  ot  blind  children,  which,  at 
the  annual  concerts  of  the  school  has 
been  a  source  of  wonder  and  delight  to 
musicians  generally,  was  never  known 
to  sing  more  perfectly.  When  the  almost 
three  hours  of  singing  was  done.  It  waS 
only  a  little  smile  in  liieir  unseeing  eyes 
which  answered  the  burst  of  applause 
from   the   crowded  auditorium. 

Then  they  were  led,  one  by  one,  froni) 
the  stage,  and  out  of  the  door  to  the 
waiting  buses  and  taken  to  the  train 
upon  which  they  returned  to  Overbrook. 
The  annual  concert  is  one  which  the 
school  gives  as  an  object  lesson  in  Its 
endeavor  to  dispel  the  general  notion  that 
the  blind  must  ever  be  dependent  for 
their  livelihood.  In  the  chorus  were  chil- 
dren who  aie  being  taught  for  various 
professions,  as  singers,  organists,  tuners 
and  such,  and  there  was  something  singu- 
larly appealing  in  the  manner  in  which, 
they  sang  out  their  valiant  challenge  at 
circumstance. 

Harmony  Was  Always  Txue. 

The  chief  fact  emphasized  in  the  con- 
cert and  the  manner  of  its  rendition  is 
that  blindness  confers  on  those  whom 
it  afflicts  permanently  a  sensitiveness, 
of  ear  that  is  never  known  to  those  to 
whom  it  is  given  to  see.  The  harmony 
was  therefore  always  true,  and  the  vari- 
ous passages  were  sung  with  infinitely 
tender  modulation.  Through  it  all  there 
was  something  that  one  musician  said 
couldn't  be  named,  and  was  there  merely 
because  the  singers  were  children  and 
were   little  and   were   blind. 

The  full  score  of  the  music  sung  was' 
as  voluminous  as  that  of  the  average 
grand  opera,  and  in  the  rehearsals  for  it 
the  participants  were  called  upon  to  mem- 
orize every  note  and  every  interval  with- 
out the  imposslblf>  old  of  visual  prompt- 
ing The  music  sung  was  that  which 
Handel  v/rote  to  the  legend  of  Acls  and 
Galatea,  the  oratorio  "My  Spirit  Was  in' 
Heaviness." 

Mrs.  David  D.  Wood.  Miss  May  'Wal- 
ters, Dr.  G.  Conquest  Anthony  and 
Charles  Manypenny  sang  the  solo  parts 
In  both.  The  organist  was  Rollo  F. 
Maitalnd.  F.  A.  G.  O.,  a  graduate  of  the 
school.  The  choir  is  trained  by  David 
D.  "Wood,  but  was  led  at  last  night's 
concert  by  John  G.  Ingle. 

An  orchestra  made  up  of  thirty-five 
members  of  the  Philadelphia  Orchestra 
played  the  accompaniment?.  The  au- 
dience filled  the  auditorium  and  was 
made  up  largely  of  musicians  and  so- 
ciety people  who  are  Interested  in  the 
v/ork  of  the  school. 

Many  Blind  Since  Birth. 

The  members  of  the  choir  ranged  in 
age  from  12  to  IS  yeacs.  though  most 
of  them  were  quite  young.  Many  of 
them  have  been  blind  since  their  birth 
and  have  been  taught  in  the  music  de- 
partment of  the  school  at  Overbrook. 
If  it  were  merely  as  an  exhibition  of 
the  powers  of  memory  possible  to  the 
human  mind,  the  exhibition  would  have 
been    a   notable   one. 

The  music  sung  is  filled  v.'ith  curious 
little  movements— grace  notes  of  a  sort 
used^  by  the  composer  to  prolong  an  ac- 
cent at  a  time  before  the  invention  of 
the  sustaining  pedal  for  the  piano  and 
before  the  orchestra  had  reached  any- 
think  like  its  |»resent  range  or  develop- 
ment. 

Every  difficulty  of  the  score  was  met 
by  the  singers  with  no  other  guide  than 


an  occasional  tap  which  the  leader  sound- 
ed on  his  desk  at  the  beginning  of  the 
different  movennents.  The  faculty  of  the 
school  has  selected  the  members  of  the 
cbolr  from  the  different  departments  ac- 
cording to  the  varying  quality  of  voice 
and  Individual  taste,  but  It  has  always 
worked  with  the  belief  that  music  is  the  • 
best  friend  of  the  sightless,  since  it  Is 
open  to  them  In  its  full  beauty,  and  often 
available  as  a  profession  because  of  the 
sole  benefit  In  the  form  of  unusually  j^en- 
sltive  ears  and  fingers,  which  the  per- 
manent loss  of  sight  ultimately  bestows. 


N<^^    ^o^K.,    K.^.  ,  XOo-rLoU- 
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BLIND  OONISI.  DEAD 


MONDAY,  MARCH  28,  1910 

A     IILI.VD    OnttAMST     AND    COMPOSEH 

Dr.  DavitI  D.  Wood  PlnytMl  In  One 
Pliilatlelpliiu  Church  foi-  \oiirlj 
Flft.v   Veam 

Dr.  David  Ij.  Wood,  tlu:  blind  organist 
of  St.  Stephens  Protestant  Episcopal 
Church  of  Philadelphia,  who  had  an  in- 
ternational repulatioiT  as  a  compose? 
and  performer,  died  on  .Sunday  in  that 
city,  after  a  brief  illness.  He  was  born 
in  Pittsburg  in  1S3S  and  had  been  blind 
over  since  he  was  thr«p  years  old.  Dr. 
Wood  had  been  organist  and  choir  mas- 
ter in  St.  Stephen's  Church  for  forty-six 
years.  He  was  a  student  in  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Institute  for  the  Instruction  of  the 
Blind,  at  Overbrook.  a  suburb,  and  was 
.a  pupil  in  mathematics  of  the  late  James 
(5,  Blaine  from  IR.'J-J  to  1.S.34.  His  first 
instructor  in  organ  music  was  'Wilhelm 
Schnabcl,  who  tnught  him  in  l.S.ll  and 
1S52.  Dr.  Wood's  compositions  are  chief- 
ly church  anthems  and  songs.  He  was 
married    twice. 
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DR.  DAVID  D.  WOOD. 


» 


Blind   Organist  and  Former  Pupil  of 
I  Blaine  Dies  Suddenly. 


{  PHILADELPHIA,  March  27  — Dr. 
Pavld  D.  Wood,  the  blind  organist  of 
fit.  Stephen's  Protestant  Episcopal 
Church  of  this  city,  who  had  an  In- 
ternational reputation  as  a  composer 
*nd  performer,  died  today  after  a 
brief  illness.  He  was  born  in  Pitts- 
burg in  1838  and  had  been  totally 
blind  ever  since  he  was  3  years  old. 

Dr.  Wood  had  been  organist  and 
choir  master  In  St.  Stephen's  Church 
for  46  years. 

Dr.  Wood  was  a  student  in  the 
•Pennsylvania  Institute  for  the  In- 
Btruction  of  the  Blind,  at  Overbrook, 
a  suburb,  and  was  a  pupil  in  mathe- 
matics of  the  late  James  G.  Blaine. 


Had   Marvellous    Memory   and 
Won/TT^ernational  Reputa- 
tion jaj^  Composer. 


(Special  to  Tlie-World.) 

PHILADELPHI.\,  March  27.— Dr.  Da- 
vid D.  Wood,  a  blind  musician  with  an 
international  reputation  as  a  coraiposer 
and  organist,  died  of  pleuro-pneumonaa 
to-day  after  two  days'   illness. 

Dr.    W'ood    was    born    in    Plttsburff   In 
1838    and    had    been    totally    blind    sincje 
■having   met    witli   an   accident   wlien    he 
was   three   years   of   age.     At    eight    he 
learned,  without  instruction,  to  play  the  ■ 
flute.    In  childhood  he  was  a  student  In  ■ 
the  Pennsylvania  Institution  for  the  In- 
struction of  the  Blind  and   was  taught  ; 
mathematics     by     the     late     James   G. 
Blaine.     Mr.   Blaine  then  said   If   Wood' 
would  devote  ills  life  to  that  science  he 
would  become  one  of  the  greatest  math- 
ematicians of   the  age. 

From  the  time  he  was  20  yeara  of  age 
Dr.  Wood  acted  as  insti-uctor  in  the 
Pennsylvania  Institution  and  for  yvar.s 
was  principal  -of  Its  department  of 
music. 

For  forty-six  years  Dr.  Wood  had 
been  organist  and  choirmaster  af  St. 
Step'hen's  P.  K.  Churdh,  one  of  the 
\yealthleat   congregations    In    the    city. 

Wlhen  Dr.  Wood  desiretl  to  learn  a  new 
piece  of  music  he  would  seat  himself 
at  a  piano  or  organ  and  have  his  private 
secretary  stand  near  bim.  She  would 
describe  the  music  by  telling  him  Uio 
key  and  giving  him  tihe  time  and  move- 
ment. Then  she  would  read  a.s  fast  as 
her  lips  could  move  tlie  notes  for  sev-eral 
bars  which  were  Intended  for  the  riglit 
hand  movement.  '  Then  she  -RXJUld  :oail 
that  part  of  the  niusio  intended  for  tlie 
left  hand.  Dr.  Wood  playlag  from 
memory  what  she  had  read  for  the  right 
hand  and  following  'her  on  the  keys 
witiii  the  left  hand,  tlhus  making  the 
exerc:ise   complete. 

When  an  entire  piece  had  been  gone 
over  in  this  fashion  but  once  Dr.  Wood 
would  be  able  to  play  it  ii^thout  fur- 
ther assistance,  and  his  memory  was 
so  marvellous  that  ne  would  always  be 
able  to  remember  it. 


The  (k'jifli  on  Easter  Sun  Jaj  of  Dr. 
J)avi(l  Wood,  the  blind    Oi'trauist    oF 
I'hiladelpLia  lu  liis    7;}i<l  Year,   is    ,1 
souree  of  regret  and  .sorrow,  not  only 
in  the  .sehool  at  Uveibrook  where    lie 
iJiad  labored  tor  the  .sitrhtless  so  loDfr. 
I  as   boy    and     man,     nearly    seventy 
Ivears;  but  also  in  the  eity  and   in   all 
the     ulaees     where    his      name      was 
known       Yet  lie  had    the    wonderful 
happiness  of  ronndintr  out  and  finish- 
in<;  his    work    before  he    was    called, 
ami  the  call    eame  on     the  4l'th     au- 
niveisary  of  his  assuming  the    direc- 
tion of  the    great     choir    where     his 
I  best  l)eloved  work  had   been     aocom- 
jilished.      What  a  happiness    to    rest 
after  a  life  of  such  conspicuouj    ser- 
ivi  e. 

THE    VIRGINIA    GUIDE 


MONDAY,  MAY  2,  1910. 

A  Visit  to  Overbrook. 

Misses  Everett  and  Goss,  teachers  in 
the  Blind  Department,  spent  several  days 
last  week,  visiting  the  School  for  the 
Blind  at  Overbrook,  near  Philadelphia. 
The  ladies  were  most  courteously  receiv- 
ed by  Superintendent  Burritt  and  his 
teachers  and  were  accorded  every  oppor- 
tunity of  looking  into  the  methods  employ- 
ed and  the  results  accomplished  at  that 
splendid  school.  Their  visit  was  an 
exceedingly  pleasant  one,  and  the  ideas 
gained  will  be  put  to  practical  use  in 
their  own  work  here  at  home.  One  of 
the  ladies  has  kindly  furnished  The 
Guide  with  the  following  interesting  ac- 
count of  the*  trip: 

The  routine  of  school  work  was  inter- 
rupted last  week  by  a  pleasant  little  jour- 
ney into  the  "Overbrook"  world. 

The  trip  was  planned  for  us  by  our 
Superintendent  who  is  always  thought- 
ful of  his  co-workers. 


Leaving  Staunton  at  10:30  a.  m.  Wed- 
nesday, over  the  Chesapeake  and  Ohio, 
we  reached  the  Broad  Street  station, 
in  Philadelphia,  that  night  at  7:15.  This 
being  about  six  miles  from  the  Overbrook 
School  we  sought  the  "Information  Bu- 
reau" as  to  the  best  way  to  get  there; 
and  were  advised  to  take  the  steam  car 
to  Paoli. 

Our  mistake  was  discovered  when  we 
landed  a  mile  from  the  School.  We 
should  have  taken  the  electric  car  which 
passes  the  grounds. 

Providence  is  said  to  exercise   special 
care  over  certain  classes  and  conditions. 
While  we  hesitate  to  place  ourselves  in 
either  category,  we  seemed  to  experience 
the  benefits  of  both.     For  at  this   point, 
I  a  courteous  stranger  offered  us  the  use  of 
I  his  automobile  to  the  School  and  we  gladly 
accepted.     Arriving  there,  we  found  the 
'  electric  car,    the  one  we  should    have 
taken  at  the  Broad  Street  station,  stand- 
ing at  the   foot  of  the   lawn.     Perhaps 
we  muttered  something,  but  I  can't   re- 
jcall  what,  and  the  "Information  Bureau" 
doesn't  care. 

Refreshed  by  the  spin  in  the  open  air, 
I  we  alighted,  thanked  our  unknown  bene- 
I  factor,  and  passing  under  the  spacious 
arch,  entered  the  Overbrook  School. 
Standing  for  a  brief  moment  to  admire 
the  massive  columns,  arched  recesses, 
and  long  vistas  extending  from  the  en- 
trance hall,  we  were  then  piloted  to  the 
dainty  guest-chamber,  and  were  soon 
enjoying  a  refreshing  sleep.  It  is  still  a 
mystery  how  we  came  to  hear  that  rising 
bell  next  morning,  but  we  did,  and  so 
were  ready,  when  Miss  McLaughlin's 
gentle  tap  at  our  door  brought  us  face 
to  face  with  another  of  Overbrook 's  at- 
tractions. 

The  dining  room  is  reached  by  one  of 
the  cloisters,  extending  all  around  in- 
land flower-gardens,  in  whose  borders 
pansies,  primroses,  forget-me-nots  and 
iris  were  rioting  side  by  side  with  many 
other  flowers.  It  was  a  surprise  to  find 
so  much  bloom  there  this  early. 

After  breakfast  and  some  social  inter- 
course,  we  went  to  chapel  service,  and 


saw  the  two  hundred  pupils  file  in  and  ' 
take  their  seats,  in  true  Quaker  fashion, 
the  girls  on  one  side,  and  the  boys  on 
the  other.  This  is  the  only  time  they  are 
together,  and  how  little  chance  Cupid 
seemed  to  have!  But,  being  himself 
blind,  I  doubt  not  he  takes  care  of  his 
own. 

The  chapel  services  were  conducted 
by  Mr.  Burritt,  the  efficient  superinten- 
dent, who  afterwards  gave  the  young 
people  a  practical  talk  on  his  successes 
and  failures  in  poultry-raising,  stating 
briefly  the  causes  for  both. 

The  pipe  organ  was  managed  by  one 
of  the  pupils,  and  the  chants  were  hear- 
tily and  well  rendered.  The  pupils  of 
the  Overbrook  School  have  had  unusual 
musical  advantages  in  having  Mr.  David 
Wood,  the  noted  blind  composer  and  mu- 
sician, as  director  of  music.  He  had  bean 
connected  with  the  School  for  many  years, 
before  his  death,  which  occurred  at 
Easter. 

Space  forbids  enumeration  of  the  good 
work  being  done  in  the  various  depart- 
ments and  grades.  But  Overbrook  stands 
for  progress  along  all  lines.  We  were 
specially  interested  in  the  agricultural 
plans,  which  involve  gardens  and  farm 
plots  to  be  planted  and  cared  for  by  the] 
blind  pupils.  The  domestic  science  de- 
partment, too,  while  as  yet  only  an  ex- 
periment, promises  to  at  least  make  the  j 
girls  more  useful  in  their  homes.  In 
this  department  we  stood  beside  a  Jap, 
who  is  a  student  at  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania,  and  a  frequent  visitor  at 
Overbrook. 

The  Overbrook  School  was  moved  to 
its  present  site  eleven  years  ago,  since 
which  time  a  village  has  grown  up 
around  the  School,  which  is  now  within 
the  corporate  limits  of  Philadelphia. 

The  entrance  hall  is  very  attractive 
with  its  spacious  dome,  massive  arches, 
and  marble  stairways. 

I  can't  close  without  brief  mention   of  I 
two  visits  to  the  Kindergarten,  which  is 
situated   across  the   grounds  from   the 
main  School  and  presided  over  by  house- 
mothers.    Here  thirty-six  little  tots  lead 


a  happy  existence,  dreading  nothing  but 
contagious  diseases  that  would  land  them 
in  the  hospital,  and  thus  separate  them 
from  their  comrades  and  teachers. 

At  night  we  went  over  again  to  see  them 
tucked  into  bed,  and  were  interested  ob- 
servers of  the  heart-to-heart  talks  be- 
tween the  little  ones  and  Misses  Patter-  , 
son,  McLaughlin  and  Howard. 

Next  morning  found  us  refreshed  and 
raady  for  a  full  day  of  sight  seeing  and 
class-room  inspection. 

After  a  brief  glimpse  of  Philadelphia 
including  a  visit  to  "Independence  Hall" 
and  the  "Mint,"  we  boarded  the  Pennsyl- 
vania train  for  Washington.  Here  we 
had  full  time  to  explore  the  spacious  new 
union  depot  before  leaving  for  Staunton, 
which  was  reached  Saturday  night. 

When  I  entered  my  class-room,  the 
next  day  but  one,  the  chorus  of  little 
voices  that  greeted  me  made  my  heart 
glad,  for  I  felt  that  the  tots  had  really 
missed  me.  Hester  Everett. 
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Bli;Kiy*6hildren     Becoming 
/expert   Florists   in   Their 
Garden  At  Overbrook      j 


Out  at  the  Pennsylvania  School  for  the 
Blind,  at  Overbrook,  there's  a  garden,      i 

It  is  Just  an  ordinary  garden,  and  it' 
looks  just  like  any  other  garden  looks, 
In  the  last  week  of  May— only,  perhaps, 
It's  a  bit  better  cared  for  than  most. 
You'd  never  guess,  to  see  It.  that  the 
gardeners  are  children  who  cannot  see.  ] 

There  are  ro<\'s  of  peas  almost  ready, 
for  the  ■■sticks."  and  Uttlo  hills  of  beansi 
coming  up,  and  tomatoes,  and  com,  and; 
radishes,  and  onions,  and  all  the  vege- 
'tables  that  a  kitchen  garden  needs. 
And  the  children  do  all  the  work. 

Weeding,  ■■cultivating,"  planting,  keep- 


Ing  away  troublesome  Insects,  "maJtlng 
the  garden  grow,"  the  trained  fingers 
of  the  blind  children  are  busy  every 
day  In  the  big  garden  at  Overbrook.  It 
Is  a  gay  sort  of  gardening,  too,   for  the 

j  children  all  love  it  and  find  It  jolly  fun. 
There  are   all   sorts  of  merry   rivalries 

'  and  competitions  going  on  about  that 
school  garden. 

Learn   About   Plants. 

And  the  boys  have  learned  moriB 
about  the  structure  of  plants,  th« 
way  they  grow,  the  "families"  they 
belong  to,  the  manner  in  which  they 
must  be  cared  for,  than  many  amateur 
commuter  who  is  trying  to  raise  her 
own    vegetables    this    year. 

The  garden  is  the  property  of  the 
10-and-ll-year-old  boys  at  the  school 
for  the  blind,  and  it  Is  the  first  garden 
of  Its  sort  In  the  history  of  the  Insti- 
tution. 

The  teaichers  thought  of  starting 
one  early  in  the  spring,  and  It  has 
proven  moire  successful  than  any  of 
them  hop»e<l.  It's  a  garden  to  be 
proud   of,  (the   teachers   say. 

Meanwhile  the  boys  and  girls  at 
the  Overbrook  school  are  keeping  up 
their  lUeraxy  society,  their  lessons, 
their  clubs,  and  are  getting  ready  for 
the  big  "FleXd  Day,"  to  be  held  on  the 
athletic  field  next  Monday  afternoon. 
They  are  splendid  athletes,  these 
blind  children,  and  all  the  regulation^ 
field  events  are- scheduled  for  Mondaj^ 
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BUND  ATHLETES 
IN  FIELD  SPORTS 

Creditable  Records  Made  by  Sight- 
less Boys  of  the  Overbrook 
Institution. 


MEETS     IN      OTHER     CITIES 


Field  sports  for  the  blind  boys  of 
the  Pennsylvania  Institution,  at  Over- 
brook, forming  part  of  a  national  con- 
test among  pupils  of  American  schools 
for  the  blind,  were  held  yesterday  on 
the   athletic   field   of  the   institution. 

The  events  had  been  postponed  on, 
account  of  bad  weather  from  last  Sat- 
urday. During  the  interval  similar 
schools  all  over  the  country  have  held 
similar  meets  on  their  own  fields,  and 
after  comparison  of  results  the  na- 
tional championship  and  record  in  each 
event  will  be  decided.  Schools  In  the 
following  cities  participated,  under  the 
rules  of  the  National  Athletic  Associa- 
tion  of  Schools   for  the  Blind:— 

Berkeley,  Cal.;  Jacksonville,  Ill.l 
Louisville,  Ky.;  South  Boston,  Mass.;} 
St.  Louis,  Mo.;  Boulder,  Mont.;  Ala- 
mogordo,  N.  M.;  Batavla,  N.  T. ;  Colum- 
bus, O. ;  Overbrook.  Pa.;  Cedar  Spring, 
S.  C;  Pittsburg,  Pa.,  and  Janesville, 
■Wis. 


ITovelty  Races  Introduced. 

In  addition  to  the  regulation  field 
rsvents,  a  sack  race  and  a  three-legged 
race  were  introduced  as  novelties.  The 
boys  participating  in  these  events  had 
been  trained  to  run  In  a  straight  line, 
and  kept  to  the  course  with  an  accuracy 
which  would  be  quite  impossible  for  a 
normal  runner  blindfolded.  It  was  also 
necessary  to  modify  the  form  of  eonie' 
of  the  sports,  as  for  instance,  the  high 
Jump.  In  this  case  the  Jumper,  Instead 
of  starting  with  a  short  run,  takes  his 
stand  immediately  beside  the  bar  and 
springs  over  from  his  stationary  posi- 
tion. In  the  broad  jump  the  man  Is 
credited  with  the  complete  distance 
from  the  point  where  his  feet  leave 
the  ground  to  the  nearest  point  where 
he  touches  ground  again.  The  events 
were   as   follows:— 

Summary   of  Events.  i 

Standine  Broad  Jump— Oscar  E.  Whltsell,  M 
feet  7  Inches:  Edward  Henahan.  8  feet  IQj 
Inches:  Grant  H.  Longenecker,  8  feet  6.S 
Inches.  3 

no-Yard  Dash.  Senior— G.  H.  lyonsenecker.l 
,5.4  seconds:  JMward  Stults.  6.2  seconds;  WlU-j 
iam    Ireton.    6.4    seconds. 

Shot  Put.  12  Pound— O.  B.  Whltesell.  34  feet 
1.5    Inches:   John   Horan.    32   feet   4  inches,        I 

Shot  Put.  8  Pound— Harold  Howard,  32  feetj 
2.5    inches'. 

50-Yard  Sack  Race- Ernest  Ward.  12.2  sec- 
onds:   Gerald    Hatrgerty,    14. .S    seconds. 

Three  Standing  Jitmns— Oscar  Wliitessf-ll,  28 
feet  4  inches;  EMward  Henahan.  32  feet  6.5 
inches:   Howard  Yeager.  .32  feet  *>.5  inches. 

7B-Yard  Dash— G.  H.  Longi-ncclccr.  8.2  sec- 
onds:    E.    Henahan.    0.2    seconds. 

50-Yard  Dash— H.  Howard.  7.1  seconds;  Ralph 
Wolfgang.  7.2  seconds:  G.  Haggert.r.  7,2  eec- 
oads. 


Blind  Pupils  in  Field  Day,  Sports 


Stundim;  HiKh  Jiimn— G.  H.  Lon/tPnecWer. 
3  feet  11.7r>  inches:  O.  E.  Whltetiell.  5  feet 
0  Inches:  John  Georee.  3  feet  3  inches;  E. 
Heii.ihau.    3.3    feel. 

WIYaril  Thieeliecceil  Rnoc— G.  HftZKerty  and 
Kniest  Wnvil.  9.2  seeoml';;  Q.  HaKKtfrt.v  and 
Allvn    Bradford.    10.2    seconds. 

RnnnluL'  Kroad  Juini>-ll.  Howard.  14  feet 
11  Inches:  11.  Wolfcnn.T.  14  'teet  0  inches, 
Ilfliold    Dlezcl.    12    fe.-t    2   inches. 

nnnnlnu  Bioad  Jnmi).  iSenloi— G.  H.  I.onse- 
ni'Cker.  18  feet  10,75  Inches;  E.  Stnlts.  15  feet 
3.r>    Inches:    William    IrctoD.    14    feet    V  Inch. 

Cbarles  W.  IJlt timer  and  Jaeot>  P.  Dauscli 
acted   as  field  marshals.  i 


They  are  students  at  the  Pennsylvania  Institution  for  the  Blind  at  Over- 
brook,  who  yesterday  had  their  test  of  physical  strengrth  on  the  track.  In  the 
high  Jump  the  pupils  Instead  of  starting  with  a  run  stood  beside  the  bar  and 
sprang  over,  1^  ,. The  sack, race  was  one  of  the  Interesting  events. 
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BLIND  ATHLETES 
COMPEp  IN  GAMES 

lyigiulcss      btudents      of      Four 

Scliools   Race.  Jump   and 

Throw  the  Shot. 


OVERBROOK    IS    WINNER; 


''Spectators,"    Who    Could    Not 

See,  Cheer  Contestants 

on  to  Victory. 


Of  all  the  athletic  contests  that  took 
place  yesterday  that  ^t  the  Pennsylvania 
Institiitiori  for  the  Instruction  of  the 
Blind,  at  Overbrook,  was  probably  the 
mo.=t  remarkable.  All  the  contestants 
werf-  sightless. 

But  the  evfiil  was  notaible  even  apart 
from  this  fact,  in  that  it  was  the  first 
time  tlint  such  a  contest  had  been  con- 
ducted on  so  large  a  scale.  The  institu- 
tions competinfi:  were  the  New  York  State 
School  for  the  Blind,  of  Batavia.  N.  Y. ; 
the  Perkins  Institution  for  tlic  Blind,  of 
Boston:  the  A\"estern  Penn.<:ylvanla  Insti- 
tution for  the  Blind,  of  Pittsburg,  and  the 
instiLiitlon  at  Overbrook.  • 

Blind  athletes  have  had  contests  anions 
.themselves  for  year.«,  but  never  before 
did  -foil)-  institutions  compete  througli 
representative  teams  on ;  the  same  Held. 
And  Overbrook  won. 

Of  course,  the  victory  muse  be  cele- 
brated, so  whftn  it  was  suggested  that  the 
visiting  learns  remain  as  the  guests  of 
liic  Pennsylvania  Institution  at  a  dance 
in  the  evening  there  was  hearty  acqui- 
escence. The  d<>featPd  were  good  losers. 
Banec  Follows  Contests. 

'J'iiat  (lai'ji  was  as  ituerc.sting  as  were 
tne  r.tid  (cntest.s.  it  was  given  in  the 
Kyimna.s;un-i.  ajul  there  weio  as  many 
'.'.aipieh  C;.  the  Ik  or  .is  could  well  be  ac- 
•cc:.i:nij<.!3ilf(J.  Cj'ilisions?  No.  foi-  the  fair 
ones  who  had  (■•mc  to  !i  nd  cciai  to  the  oc- 
ca-.i.>:r.  aiv!  to  cheer  t^le  hearts  of  their 
Dlina   )).UJtnpr.s   prevented   accidents 

Bu:  _t:i.  f,ames  were  the  thing  u(  the 
Ht}-.  Lpon  the  broad  /lekl  of  the  institute 
jserc  a.s.soiiblrd  tl.ie  irienda  of  the  con- 
.,'',",''  '^':^'  ?'  ',''*•■  '"'-littu-ion.  and  when 
at  l..,0o  Clock  the  .s,^;nal  was  given  for 
the  f.Ast  c\ent  tne  many  blind  "omlookerc;' 
were  kejed  up  to  a  liigii  pitch  ot  expec- 
tancy. J'here  was  a  Label  of  voices  of 
cour.se,  but  th.c  blind  students  of  the 
Overlvro^K  f.^hool  leiraineiri  from  -Judh 
tt-otinig  as  student.s  usually  indulge  in 
%}^*'!'',  ''V^"'  K'"?',""'!--'-  One  would  call 
.JrM&i   was    I'eur.l    there   po^ue   er.cour.ige- 

There  was  nothing  out  of  the  ordinary 
in   ihc  prrforrnfince  of  thf.  leats  of  speed. 


«*lWy-SfflI-Smmim— xcepi  in  the  run- 
ning e^cnts  and  ihe  running  broad  lump 
W  lien  the  50-vard  da.=  h  was  rni'  .h^ 
students  w'u.  "looked  on-  ci^ec^etl  mi^ht 
Kei ''"c'n-'ojfra'^fni--  '""-  '"^V  '"^uSld^^'^in 
conpeird'i'hf*^.,'' '"'•''  '■''■'''■>■  "lan  ^'lo 
as   B  rif.  L'      Th^''"-^''  "  "^  ""'''^  ^itli  wires 

''£S;S«  sr  i'°"i""  ■"°>'-- " 

Jumping   Record    Broken 

ifler    from    ri.»    '^  ■■   ^'d  the  conte.st 

.ormc-d  l,';'"others.'^'"'^    ''-^''^    ^'   ^l^'"   P^'- 

Agam  l.ongenecker.  of  the  Pennsylvania 
iMstituton  won,  and  thi.s  ti.ne  he  b?okl 
ord  L°h''  ■'  '^'\'''"}  '"'''■  ^hc  blind.  The  ?ec- 
f9"fceY'],'^;^',',ei':^"^^"'"'"-^--H  ■« 
onl'''^  Th°J  i""'  ''"ntist  was  also  a  nov^I 
the  ci,  .  '^'■i-'^'i.v  fellows  stood  within 
L„f„r.  .,  ^'^Y*'"  '^*^'  '"  diameter,  and 
f,y""?p.t''«"i«Pl^?s  around  in  fearles.-:  fash- 
o  .h/'hHnH'^'l'"!^  was  the  only  evidence 
to  the  blind  .student.s  tliat  the  shot  was 
soon  to  (ly  through  the  air.  The  thud 
01  the  heav.v  weight  was  the  signal  that 
tne   shot    had   landed 

Mulligan,  ol  Batavia,  won  the  shot  put 
f-'^.vLS"^  distance  being  ^4  feet  T'j,  inches: 
L^arugan,  of  Boston,  wa.s  second  Xi  feet 
;  ri,  V"',',*^--  «n?  .^\'hite.seli.  of  Overbrook. 
thud.   .!2   foet   o    inches. 

The  standing  jumps  were  marked  bv  no 
unusual  conditions.  The  high  jump  was 
won  ny  .Mulligan,  of  Batavia.  "l  feet  "Vs 
IuV'T'^V.-'m'^""^-  ''a'-ragher.  of  Boston; 
third.  Cuikia,  of  Boston. 
,,?.'?,''^*  ..'■■'''J^'^'^S:  jumps  were  won  by 
u  nltese'l  of  Overbrcok.  2,S  feet  SH  inches- 
second.  Mulligan,  Batavia.  2>i  feet  3  inc-<hes! 
ttilnl.  (.'hikia,   of  Boston.   27  feet   10  inches 

Overbrook  scor£d  oO  ooints  in  the  con^ 
te&ts.  Baiaxia  was  s?c6nd,  with  CO'j-  PerJ 
kins,  tliird.  with  P'i.  and  Plttsburg'fourtlJ 


BLIND  TO  ACTjBHAKESPEARE 

Overbrook  SchooLwtupils  Will  Give 
Fa|^fJ|JCiffhfnt  of  Venice." 
IM^rilliKcene  from  "The  Merchant  of 
lice"  will  be  presented  tonight  hy  pu- 
pils at  the  Overbrook  School  for  the 
Blind.  This  performance  will  be  part  of 
a  vaudeville  entertainment  to  rai.se  money 
for  enl;ir,-:ing  the  Chapm  Memorial  lloipe, 
which    is   now  lnadBnn<t»ji  In    its   frj 
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Bl\m  ATHLETES  DO  WELL 

,^^# 

ciSod    Work   |p    ^'«'<^    Sports   on   the 
a    Q^|«Mrook  Campus, 

■|ji*yj^  worUrs   history   whs  giaiil- 
tf)pfr2i>  boys  who  met  in  ooiniiolilron 
p^e'ti'|-(l;iy    on    tho    jithh-tic    Brhl    ol'    the 
I  Peiiiisyhniiia     Institution    for    thp    In- 
rstrnclion    of    the    Blind    at    Ovcrhrook. 
I  Tho  tiehl  (lay  sports  were  the  liist  on 
y-ecofd  in  which  blind  athletes  from  dif- 
ferent scJioois  have  tried  ont  their  work 
on  the  same  jrroiinds.     The  visitors  were 
from  Ibe  Perkins  Institute,  Boston;  the 
Western    Pennsylvania    School    for   (he 
Blind,  at  Pittsburg,  and  the  -New  York 
.State  School,  at  Batavia.     Tho  out-of- 
lown  athletes  arrived  at  OvCrbrook  on 
Saturday,   where   they    were   housed   in 
.the   infirmary.      To-day    they      will,     Ije 
jtaken  on   trips  about  the  eily  to  "see" 
I'the    points    of    interest.       Betsy    Ross' 
riioiise.  Independence  Hall   and  the  ("ity 
'Hall    will   be   inchided  in   the   prosrrani. 
h    Th'S  evening,  there  will  be  an   enter- 
Itailiment    in    the    auditorium    at    Over- 
rprook.    at   w^hieh    thev    wiil    be    Ruesis. 
'The  youns;  SPBgers"  Glee  Club  is  pre- 
KcntinK  .-111   enierlainmetit  in   two  parts. 
The  tirsi   will  be  scene.s  tro?n  •"The  ^ler- 
cli.-iiii   nf  \cnice.''  in  whicli   the  Shylock 
Ji.is  j.)eeii  niiich^j-otnpliniented.     The  se<!- 
oiid    (s   a.  iTinstn!   shi^v  and    ;;|.'c.      The 
aonej  fUB^izcd  \Yill  be  turned  over  to- 
ward a  fund  which  is  being  established 
called   the  < 'ha pin  Memorial  Home  for 
tho  Aged  Blind. 

A  large  gathering  of  people  from 
!  Overbrook  and  out  of  town,  with  a 
sprijikling  of  visitors  from  Boston,  New 
York  and  Pittsburg,  were  at  the  track 
>  eslerday  to  wat<di  the  field  sports. 
Overbrook  athletes  won  the  competi- 
tion, .and  with  it  the  silver  cups.  The 
nii'dals  for  second  and  third  places  rreiit 
respectively  to  Boston  and  Batavia. 
Pittsburg  was  in  fourth  place:  but, 
then,  Pittsburg  didn't  have  to  fight  so 
hard  for  its  outing  to  Overbrook.  The 
managers  gave  the  boys  the  necessary 
money,  to  pay  their  e.xpcnses  at  the 
meet.  Xew  York  and  Boston  are  State 
institutions,  and  State  money  (-aunot  bo 
spent  on  junketings  for  the  students,  so 
when  the  Overbrook  Athletic  .\ssocia- 
i'tQU  sent  out  its  challenge  the  boys  in 
the  other  schools  got  busy  to  raise  trans- 
portation. In  Boston  they  sold  pea- 
nuts and  candy  and  gave  an  entertain- 
me))t  at  the  school.  At  Batavia  they 
sold  a  cook  book  and  also  had  an  enter- 
tainment. 

I  While  there  was  intense  interest  on 
the  part  of  all  the  schools  engaged  but 
<ine  riHoi'd  was  broken  at  the  meet. 
Tliat  was  the  running  broad  jump. 
uIijj-It' '(-Jrtrtit  Longeneeker,  of  Over- 
brif^k,  V  oiiv  bre.-i king  the  I'ecord  by  on*- 
inch.  Mulligan,  of  Batavia,  was  alstt 
out  after  a  record,  but  excitement  or 
the  strain  of  his  work  in  upholding  his 
wchool  made  it  impossible  for  him  to 
rauso  the  record  of  the  standinji:  high 
lump,  which  he  was  particularlv  ".ifter. 
The  results  follow: 

Standing  broad  Jump  (record  0  feet  T) 
indies,  lield  l.y  Kentncky)-Tie(l  bv  M.il- 
Iigan.  of  Batavia;  Wlijtsell.  of  Overbrook:i 


tOB,   third.      Mulligan    ran    against    Whlte- 
seiL  again,    beating    him    and    winning    a 

50-yard  dash  (record  5  1-5  ^Seconds,  held 
l>y  .Marylandl-Won  by  Longeneeker,  of 
Overbrook:  time.  5  4-5  seconds;  June  of 
i^Tl  I  *'■  ^^'^"°'^'  Block,  of  Pittsburg, 
Shot-put  (12  pounds:  rpi-oid.  38  feet  6 
inches,  held  by  Overbrooki— Won  bv  Mul- 
ligan, of  Bntaria;  distance  34  feVr  7V, 
inches;  Whitesell.  of  Overbrook,  .<second; 
«  arngan,    of   Boston,   third. 

75-yard  dash  (le.ord  7  4-5  seconds,  held 
ny  Kentucky  t— Won  by  T-ongenecker  of 
«  vt^rbrook;  time.  8  1-5  seconds;  Stnlt«  of 
Overbrook,  second:  Clukia.  of  Boston, 
third. 

1!hree  standing  jumps  (record  30  feet  2 
inches,  beld  by  Kentucky)-- Won  by  White- 
sell,  of  Overbrook;  distance  28  'feet  3% 
Indies;  Mnllig.qn.  of  Batavia,  second; 
Clukia.    of   Boston,    ttiird. 

Standing  higli  jump  (record  4  feet  714 
jn.lies.  liPld  by  Kpntnckv)-Won  bv  Mulli- 
gan, iif  Batnvia:  height.  4  feet  2"o' inches- 
Oinrsglicr.  of  Rostoii.  second:  ,1nne  of 
B:la\ia,  .nnd  ClnkLi,  of  Boston  tied  for 
tliird. 

^tuiming  broad  jump  Uecord  10  feet  Ur 
inches,  held  by  Kentucky)-  AVon  br  Longp- 
iiecker,  of  Overbrook;  distance,  llj  feet  11 
Ini-bes:  t'lukia.  of  Boston,  second-  Mulli- 
gan,   of    Batavia.    third. 

The  results  of  the  interschool  con- 
tests which  took  place  last  Satiiidav 
and  on  the  Saturday  previous  were  aii- 
nounced.  Kentucky  wcm,  but  Over- 
brook secured  second  place  and  will 
hotly  contest  for  first  place  next  year. 
The  day  of  excitement  at  the  schooj 
wound  up  in  the  evening  with  a  danca 
and  refreshments,  in  which  the  visitors 
and  their  hosts,  besides  a  number  of  in- 
vited guests,  took  part  vigorously.  ^ 
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BLIND  ATHLETES 

BREAK  RECORDS 


student^  oJp^^^Four   Schools    Com- 
5n  urounds  of  Pennsylva- 
nia Institute  at  Overbrook. 


Never  before  in  the  history  of  athletics 
for  the  blind  did  a  contest  between  four 
schools  take  place  on  the  same  field.  It 
occurred  yesterday  on  the  grounds  of 
the  Penrsylvanla  Institution  at  Over- 
brook. 

First  place  in  the  contest  was  won  by 
the  home  Institution,  Overbrook  securing 
30  points  out  of  a  possible  63.  The  other 
schools  competing  were  the  New  Yorlc 
State  School,  at  Batavia,  N.  Y.,  20.5 
points;  the  Perkins  Institution,  South 
Boston,  Mass.,  10.5  points,  and  the  West- 
ern Pennsylvania  Institution,  at  Pitts- 
burg, Pa.,  2  points. 

The  games  consisted  of  the  regular 
field  sports.  In  the  running  broad  Jump 
a  record  among  blind  athletes  was  es- 
tablished by  Longeneeker,  of  the  Over- 
brook School,  with  a  distance  of  19  feet 
11  Inches.  Other  events  were  the  stand- 
ing broad  jump,  won  by  Mulligan,  of 
Batavia,  9  feet  5.5  Inches;  50-yard  dash* 
won  by   Longeneeker,   of  Overbrook,   5.?' 


seconds;  12-pound  shot-put,  won  by  Mulj 
Ugan,  of  Batavia,  35  feet  5  Inches;  ?» 
yard  dash,  won  by  l^engenecker,  of 
Overbrook,  8.1  seconds;  three  standing 
jumps,  won  by  Whltesell,  of  Overbrook! 
28  feet  3.5  Inches;  standing  high  Jumpl 
won  by  Mulligan,  of  Batavia,  4  feet  2.a 
Inches;  Charles  W.  Latimer  and  Jacob' 
P.  Bausch  acted  as  field  marshals. 

Last  evening  the  members  of  visiting 
teams  and  their  friends  were  entertained 
by  the  boys  at  Overbrook  with  a  dance 
and  social.  This  evening  there  will  be 
a  musical  entertainment  and  minstrel 
show  by  the  boys  of  the  school  for  the 
benefit  of  the  Chapln  Home  for  Aged 
Blind. 
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BLIND  CHILpl 

Pennsylvania  School  Wins  Meet  on 


REN 

CK  GAMES 


Overbrook  Field — Three  Hun- 
dred View  Contests 


Before  a  crowd  of  300  spectators,  in- 
visible to  them,  thirty  youngsters,  who 
i-epresented  four  Institutes  for  tlie  blind, 
competed  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Overbrook  Athletic  Association  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Institution  for  the  In- 
struction of  the  Blind  in  the  first  an- 
nual track  carnival  on  Overbrook  field. 
The  witnesses  of  the  games,  who  werej 
relatives  of  the  blind  contestants,  were' 
treated  to  a  great  surpri.se  when  the 
athletes  went  through  their  stunts  with 
little  trouble. 

The  Pennsylvania  School,  Overbrook, 
won  the  meet,  having  scored  30  points; 
New  York  State  School  captured  second 
place  with  2OV2  points;  Perkins  Insti- 
tute third,  with  10%  points,  and  the 
Western         Pennsylvania,  Pittsburg, 

brought  up  the  end  with  2  points. 

The  spectators,  who  favored  the  Over- 
brook lads,  went  wild  with  joy  when 
Lonenecker.  of  Overbrook,  broke  the 
world's  record  in  the  running  broad 
jump  for  blind  by  leaping  19  feet  11 
inches.  All  of  the  events  were  closely 
contested,  and  the  officials  found  It  nes- 
essary  in  many  Instances  to  run  off  ties. 

The  contestants  made  exceptionally 
good    time   in    the   dashes,   running    be- 


tween   wire,    which    was    drawn    tightl 
qilong  the  track.    Only  two  n 
able  to  compete  at  one  time. 


JLIND  MEN  PLi 
.    WITH   D 


lY  SHYLOCK      i 
lAMATIC  SKILL 


c  P^tfffrmancc  of  Two 
ic:^  From  Shakespeare's 
Comedy. 


J  Justice,  it  is  said,  is  blind,  and  so  it 
Jsvag  poculiarly  fitting  that  scenes  from 
t'The  Merchant  of  Venice,"  which  deals 
^o  largely  with  legal  justice,  should  be 
jchosen  for  oresfntati.in  last  night  by  pu- 
'pile  of  the  Overbrook  School  for  the  Blind. 
'aU  the  actors  e.vcept  two  wore  totally 
blind,  and  these  two,  w'l.o  player"  the  parts 
of  Nerissa  and  GraMano,  hr.d  only  a  small 
degree'  of  sight. 

Two  scenes  of  the  play  were  given— the 
on<:?  in  which  ShyiocK  agrees  to  lend  An- 
tonio 3000  ducats  and  the  trial  scene.  The 
female,  as  well  is  Ihe  male,  characters 
wer.;  taken  by  men. 

There  was  much  to  be  wondered  at  and 
much  to  be  praised  in  the  presentation. 
Because  the  young  actors  have  not  .seen, 
although  they  may  have  heard,  profes- 
sional actors  of  Shakespearean  roles,  they 
were  handicapped  b.v  lack  of  mental  mod- 
els of  the  persons  of  the  drama;  but  it 
may  fairly  be  said  thai  they  portrayed 
the  characters  with  imderstanding  of  the 
personalities  which  tU^  dramatist  lias  In 
minO. 

William  St°venson,  as  Shylock.  and' 
Charles  R.  Johnston,  as  Passanio,  were  es- 
pecially good.  Tlie  way  in  which  Mr. 
Stevenson  hrouglit  out  thf-  humor  of  the 
"Dai'.lel  come  to  judgmiTit"  dialogue  was 
much  t-njoyed   Viy    the   larre   audience. 

The  Bassamo  of  Mr.  Jolin.ston  was  a 
fine  creation.  It  was  impos.sible  to  tell 
from  his  acting  that  he  was  not  In  full 
jo.ssession  of  his  .sight.  There  was  none 
)f  the  hesitation  and  unctrtainty  of  move- 
Tient  which  lifually  mark.s  the  person 
!vho  walks  in  I'arknes.s;  1.1s  every  move- 
nenl  was  .«pontaneous,  firm,  emphatic. 
\nd  his  .Tciing  was  of  .-are  rxccllerce,  tiie 
lines  being  read  with  Intelligence  and 
ipirll.  ^ 

The  other  parts  were  acceptably  filled 
ly. Oscar  K.  Whltesell.  Edward  Henahan, 
Valter  McDonald,  George  Mummey. 
Jrant    H.    Longenecker,     Joseph     Proctor 

nd   IJewellyn   Blend. 

The  dramatic  entertainment  was  part  o# 

prociamni?    In    which     all     perfornierl 

/ere  blind,  or  nearly  so,  that  Included  aisi 

minstrel  show  and  five  numbers  by  thl 
Jlrls'  Glee  Club  and  Literary  Societ>l 
'he  last  feature  embraced  two  choruses,  4 
opraiio  .xolo  oy  Ruth  Bu'k,  acconipaniel 
y  Sophia  Orabrn.ski,  and  recitations  b« 
inna  K.  Connelly  and  .Margaret  McQuirkl 

Vim  and  dash  marked  the  minstrel 
liow.  for  which  J.  P.  Pausch  was  Inter-J 
jcutor  and  Charles  Palinkaitis  accom- 
anist.  William  Stevenson,  Norwood 
rving  and  Grant  H.  Longenecker  made 
leriy  with  the  bones,  and  Walter  Me- 
)onalci.  Kdward  Henahan  and  Harold 
toward  played  tricks  with  the  tambour- 
les. 

The  object  of  the  entertainment  was  to 
aise  money,  for  the  Chapln  Memorial, 
lome. 
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^emar^a^  Athletic   Stunts   Performed  by 
Blind  Pupils    of    State    Institution 
at    Unique    Field    Meet; 
They^re    Skilful    Gardeners    Alio 
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Inmates  of  State  Institution  Give 
a  Remarkable  Ex- 
hibition. 


5KILL  IS  W  O  N  D  E  R  F  U  Ij 


"Come   on.   Jimmy,    hurry   It   up,   you're 

loing  great. 

These   and    other   cries   of   encourage- 

enc    were    heard    on    an    athletic    field 

Overbrook       Decoration       Day.        A 

roup    of    boys     tense     with     excitement 

tood    at    the    finish    of    the    track    and 

rged    their    favorites     on.       The     race 

ver,  hurrahs  greeted  the  winners  and 

(»e    announcement    of    the    time.      This 

as  repeated  again  with  the  running  of 

her  races  and  ffeld  events. 

The  day's  sport  over,  the  athletes  and 

he    rooters    walked    off    the    field,    and 

ne    of    the    most    remarkable    athletic 

^ents  held  in  this  city  during  the  year 

vas    over.      The    rooters    liad    cheered, 

ad   become   wild   with   excitement,    but 

ad  not  seeen  those  who  were  running. 

seither  had  the  rimners  se^n  the  rooi- 

rs,   but  all  had  had  a  good  time   on   the 

leld    of    the    Pennsylvania    Institution 

3r  the  Blind. 

Have  Their  Own  Gardens. 

Tuesday's  fJ.-monstratioii  of  the  abil- 
ty  of  the  ulind  boys  in  field  events  is 
learJy  eclipsed  by  their  ability  as  gar- 
leners.  At  one  end  of  the  field  fifty 
Ittle  garden  patches  are  \mder  culti- 
ation  by  them. 

To  an  outsider  the  athletic  events  on 
'uesday  were  wonderful,  but  out  in 
Aerbrook  they  are  considered  as  an 
veryday  happening.  The  thorough- 
ess  of  the  training  that  children  in 
he  blind  institutes  receive  was  prac- 
Ically  demonstrated,  a  man  who  hap- 
*ned  to  be  present  at  the  sports,  talk- 
lig  to  one  of  the  instructors,  alluded 
J  the  boys  as  poor  unfortunates,  and 
^Id  that  he  pitied  them.  The  in- 
tructor  asked  why.  and  pointed  out 
'hat  the  boys  could  do. 


One  of  the  remarkable  features  of 
le  games  was  the  ability  of  the  run- 
ers  to  keep  running  in  a  straight  line, 
ne  readily  appreciates  the  difficulty 
r  this  feat  if  it  is  tried  blindfolded. 
lie  lightly  clad  runners,  at  the  report 
i  the  pistol,  were  off  in  a  Hash  and 
ept  on  running  until  they  broke  the 
pe  stretched  across  the  finish.  Some 
f  the  runners,  however,  were  not  suf- 
biently  proficient  in  keeping  in  a 
Iraight  line  and  ran  with  the  aid  of 
bide  lines. 

One  of  the  real  tests  of  their  training 
as  in  doing  the  high  jump.  The  jumper 
puld  grasp  hold  of  the  top  bar  and  feel 
le  height.  He  would  then  let  go  of  it 
pd  prepare  for  the  spring.  A  Jump 
!  nearly   four  feet  was  made  by  one   of 

ie  blind  athletes. 
In  all  other  branches  of  sport  maiiv 
f  the  boys  showed  an  adeptness  that 
'ouid  make  boys  of  other  schools  hustle. 
longenecker,  the  star  athlete  of  the 
bhool  in  the  broad  jump,  cleared  nineteen 
set.  This  is  jumping  some.  Manj'  a 
oy  who  could  see  would  be  pioud  of 
^Is  feat.  The  amateur  record  is  some 
there   around   twent;--three  feet. 

Depend  On  Their. Touch. 

Early  in  the  spring.  A.  G.  Cowgill. 
iDrlncli^a'i  of  the  l>o\  s'  school,  founded 
:he  truck  plots.  Tlie  idea  of  training 
the  blind  bo.vs  to  raise  vegetables  and- 
to  take  care  of  their  little  plots  was 
nev.-  and  had  never  been  tried  in  any 
[blind  school,  and  the  experiment  was 
watched  with  great  interest.  The  gardens 
at  the  present  time  are  attended  by 
rnipil.s  htiwseu  the  ages  of  6  and  11. 
So  marked  has  been  the  success  so  fai 
that  O.  H.  Btin-itt,  superintendent  of  the 
school,  liifends  to  make  it  a  regular 
course    in    the    curriculum    of   the   .school. 

As  is  the  case  of  most  blind  children, 
the  sense  of  touch  is  developed  to  a 
high  degree,  and  the  youthful  farmers 
depend  upon  this  entirely  in  cultivating 
their  plots. 

T'r.e  plots,  fifty  in  r^umber,  are  10  by  8 
feet.  The  plots  are  separated  by  ditches, 
and  are  just  wide  enough  to  enable  a 
boy  to  reach  the  middle  without  having 
to  climb   in  it. 

On  most  of  the  plots  scullions,  radishes, 
beets,  lettuce,  peas  and  corn  are  raised. 
The  boys  have  reached  the  stage  where 
they  are  able  to  distinguish  btween  the 
different  plants  by  touch.  They  weed 
also   by   touch. 

As  an  incentive  to  their  work  some  of 
the  truck  is  being  bought  by  instructors 
rind  people  living  in  the  neighborhood 
of  the  school.  One  youthful  gardner 
s<;!c'.  "  couple  of  days  ago  66  cents'  worth 
of   radishes. 
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It  Is  astonishing  thp  way  in  which  the 
boys  keep  their  plots.  The  rows  are 
kept  straight  and  neat,  and  the  grow- 
ing plants  are  as  heaUhy  as  nature  can 
make  them,  witli  the  aid  of  an  attentive. 
caretaker. 


V.  It  the  (Treat  feature  of  tlie  wholCi 
work  Is  the  interest  taken  by  the  blln 
boys  In  their  charges.  Kvery  boy  know 
his  own  plot  without  having  to  be  lei 
to  it  and  cares  for  it  as  a  mother  care; 
for   a   child. 


lei 
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Boys     at     the     Institute     tor 
Ove.broik     took      pert     in     au 
Deooratlon     Day    and     showed 
their    ti-aininp:    at    the    school. 
In    the    life    of    the    students    li 
'•■(Jening:.     The   boys   tend   their   gardens   with 
— 'e  of  a   mother,   using  their  keenness  of 
^'stingLiish  the  plants. 
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LITTLE 

Su<|cess  of 'a  Pennsylvania  Ex- 
^periment  in  Aid  of  Sightless. 

Could  you  tell  a  radish  from  a  dandelion 
with  your  eyes  shut? 

Could  you  weed  a  kitchen  garden  with  a 
handkerchief  around  your  head? 

By  sense  of  touch  alone  the  little  boys 
of  ten  and  eleven  years  at  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Institution  for  the  Blind,  Overbrook. 
are  learning  to  do  practical  gardening,  ana 
are  accomplisliing  Just  the  seeming  impos- 
Bibiilties  suggested  above  with  a  inarked 
degree  of  success.  This  is  the  first  year  a 
garden  for  the  blind  has  been  attempted 
at  Overbrook.  The  results  so  far  obtained 
more  than  justify  the  experiment,  say  the 
instructors,"  and  steps  are  already  being 
taken  to  make  plant  cultivation  universal 
among  the  boys  and*  girls  at  the  Institu- 
tion. 

"The  sun  shone  bright  yesterday  afttr- 
noon,"  says  "The  BJiiladelphia  Fress," 
"and  the  menjhers  of  the  first,  class'  in 
gardening  were  busy  at  their  plots,  ten  feet 
long  by  eight  feet  wide.  Kows  of  peas, 
beans,  corn  and  tomatoes  were  already 
sprouting  under  their  daily  care,  and  there' 
were  no  tares  among  the  corn  or  thistles 
in  the  tomato  patoli.  The  children  werei 
down  on  their  knees  before  the  plants,  ex- 
amining, with  trained  fingers,  the  structure 
of  the  leaves  and  stems,  and  removing 
from  each  plant  In  turn  any  harmful  In- 
sects it  might  chance  to  harbor. 
'  "  'I've  got  a  potato  bug!'  shouted  a 
^youngster  in  glee,  caressing  the  polished 
back  of  his  find,  as  a  modiste  might  feel 
the  texture  of  silk.  Tmmediately  the  boy 
vva.H  the  centre  of, a  little  group,  all  de- 
manding at  cnce  a  chance  'to  feel  the  bug.' 
Thf>  animal  was  passed  from  hand  to  hand, 
and  mental  note  taken  of  its  characteristic.; 
'feel.'  Then  in  some  sudden  and  m> 
oiis  way  the    "bug"    m«t   its  «nd. 

"The  Overbrook  Institution  coui. 
niost  as  many  actlvrties  among  its 
as  a  public  high  school.  There  is  the ' 
Chapin  Literary  Society,  which  gave  last 
night  its  annual  enterlainment  and  concert. 
, Songs,  recitations  and  selected  readings  by 
.member.s  Avere  features  of  the  evening. 
'  "Dry  turf  and  a  clear  sky  are  all  the 
boys  are  waiting  for  t<i  hold  their  annual 
•athletic  contest  on  the  field  of  the  insti- 
tution. In  spite  of  their  affliction  many  of 
thete  blind  boys  are  capable  athletes,  "and 
have  mtuie  remarkable  records  in  field 
events.  On  Monday  next  an  athletic  con- 
test W'll  be  held,  in  wh^ch  the  winners  of 
preliminary  events  held  at  the  various 
Bchools  for  the  blind  throughout  the  'East  I 
will  take  part.  There  will  be  rnnnlng.  Jump-! 
!ng,  putting  the  shot  and  all  the  regulation 
field  sports.".  ^ 
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BLIND  GiRLS  "SEE"  ' 
FAIRY  iPAHTOMIME 
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'Hfii%  "Sightless  Children  Listen 


to   Production   of   "Alice 
in  \\'onderhind." 


GIVE     MAYPOLE     DANXE 


Pupils  of  C)\erbrook  institution 
Show  Eager  Pleasure  Hear- 
ing Dialogue  of  Play. 


More  tl.an  30  little  girls.  *ager,  interest- 
ed, hut  sigiitless,  sat  on  the  green  lawn 
at  tht  Pennsylvania  Scliool  for  the  Blind 
ycsteiday,  and  "wa'tched"  a  performance 
of  "Alice  in  'W'onderland"  by  members  of 
the  Philndelplilu  Branch  of  the  Ini^raa- 
tional    Kindergarten    I'nioii. 

For  hall  an  hour  preceding  the  play  these 
Jntle  blind  girls  caused  the  ;tOU  kindergar- 
ten teacliers  and  guests  to  sit  in  wide-eyed 
astonishment  a.*;  they  rehearsed  their 
dancfs  aiid  games,  which  will  be  a  feature 
o68ilie  "Overbrook  Day"  festival  to  be  held 
next  Saturday,  in  perpetual  darkne.-s 
though  tiiey  are,  jet  they  danced  the  V.'i- 
ginia  reel  with  sure  step  and  graceful 
movement. 

'^"hcy  circled  around  the  Maypole  in  in- 
tricale  figines  and  performed  other  com- 
plicated drills,  jet  theie  was  never  a  slip 
nor  a  mishap.  Tluough  it  ali  the  expres- 
sion on  then  faces  was  tenso  and  concen- 
trated. Apparent l.v  they  made  the  other 
sensej    supply    the    deficiency    of    sigiit. 

A  ftw  minutes  before  the  peilorniance 
began  two  cl\iluien  approached  their 
teacher  and  asked  in  ail  seriouBness  if  ihey 
mlglit  "watch"  the  play.  The  teacher  ac- 
quiesced and  soon  they  were  all  gathered 
on   the  gras.s  facing   ttie  stage. 

■^I'hc  famou,:.  ( niUi  s  story  v.as  produced 
with  rare  beauty  .iiid  attention  to  detail. 
Tlie  liackgri^uml  of  fiowers  and  slirubber.\-, 
together  with  the  sn.joth  concrete  will 
of  the  main  b'lilding,  wa.s  in  pictorial  har- 
mor.y  with  the  custunu-s,  actions  and 
speech  of  tlie  players.  Though  deprived 
of  the  power  iit  aiipreclatins  any  bui  the 
last  of  ihesc  pleasine-givMig  elements  in 
the  performance,  these  sisliilets  little  11-- 
tencrs  were  keenl.\  ali\e  to  cjih  .•-•ltiia.:"ii 
■\Vhcn  tlie  chll(li(n's  f.ices  lighted  up,  as 
they  caught  the  iiiimor  in  the  lines  ol  the 
pla'-,  tlie  i-ciicumcrs  seemed  Inspired  to 
tieltc^-  eftoi  t.s. 

It  was  apparent  that  by  their  attention 
to  the  dialogue  the  sightless  part  of  the, 
audience  followed  closelv  the  action  of  I 
the  plaj-.  Their  laces  told  plo<|ueiHl\-  tli;<r.  I 
the  minds  of  the  blind  children  were"  filled  | 
with  pictures.  Certain  it  was  that  many  a: 
tear  was  iiuietly  wiped  awny  froui  l.he 
eyes  of  tnoso  who  witnesac^  this  specta- ' 
cle. 


I^Ktle  Mifis  Marian  Duffield  as  Alice  de- 
lightPd  Ihe  ciiildren  more  tliaii  any  otlier 
member  of  llie  cast.  Her  girlisli  manner 
ot  speech  seemed  to  impart  the  very  at- 
tnospliere  of  the  pretty  production  and  the 
faces  of  the  blind  auditors  invariably  light- 
ed up  when  she  spoke.  Miss  Anna  Medarv 
as  the  White  Rabbit  and  Miss  Mabel  Smith 
A^  the  Duchess  were  also  favorites  with 
the  childrssn. 

Miss  Julia  Neeley  had  general  direction 
of  the  production. 

The  cast  was  as  tollows: 

King— Adelin  MacKenzie. 

yucen— Jessie  Hays. 

.Mice — Marian   Duffield. 

The  White  Rabbit— Anna  Medary. " 

The   Duchess — Mabel   Smith. 
.  The  Frog  Footman— Dorothy  Krelble. 

The   Hatter— Dorothy   Krelble. 

Fish   Footman — Gertrude  Kister. 

Gardener  No.   2— Gertrude  Kister. 

Cheshire    Cat- Elizabeth    Burling. 

The  Ccx)k— Charlotte  Cavln. 

The   March    Hare— leabelle   McBride. 

The  Dormouse— .Amy  Lewis. 

Gardener  No.  5— Anne  McKnlght. 

Gardener  No.   7— Mery  Grimm. 

(Sriphon — Resina  Fay. 

Mock  Turtle— Gertrude  Jenkins. 

Knave — Mary   T.ea. 

Executioner— Elolse    Emith. 
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EXERCISES  fOR   THE    BLIND 


.V< 


"Overbrook  DaS'  will  be  (^(((t^Ved  ai 
the  Pennsylva-niMlnstitutlon  for  the  In- 
struction ef  the  Blind  on  Saturday  after- 
noorktr<>m  2.30  to  6  o'clock.  The  program 
wiJrWiustrate  the  progress  that  is  being 
i]^de  in  the  system  of  Instruction  at  the 
^ftstitution.  The  program  includes  an  in- 
spection of  the  pupils  at  work  in  the  va- 
rious class  rooms,  a  concert  by  the  stu- 
dents, play  on  the  Boys'  Green,  sports  on 
the  athletic  field  and  an  inspection  of  the 
school  garden. 

The  girls  will  also  give  an  exhibition  on 
the  Girls'  Green,  during  which  they  will 
have  a  May  pole  waltz,  a  milkmaid  dance, 
figure  marching  and  folk  dances.  This 
part  of  the  program  will  be  one  of  the 
pretty  events  of  the  afternoon. 

The  boys  will  give  an  exhibition  in  the 
swimming  pool,  which  will  be  followed  by 
refreshments. 

The  athletic  association  of  the  institution 
ihas  elected  the  following  oflficers  for  the 
year:  Oscar  Weitzel,  re-elected  presi- 
dent: Edward  Henchan,  vice-president; 
Grane  Longnecker,  secretary,  and  Howard 
Burritt,  treasurer.  Albert  Congill,  one  of 
jthe  teachers  of  the  school,  was  elected 
critic. 

I  The  declamation  contest  by  the  members 
lof  the  Girls'  School  will  take  place  to- 
morrow evening.  The  program  is  as  fol- 
ilows:  "Nauhaught,  the  Deacon,"  by 
Whittier,  Ethel  E.  Jones;  "How  Perslm- 
Imons  Took  Cah  of  De  Baby,"  anonymous, 
"Virginia  Cartel;  "Unawares,"  anonymous, 
Lulu  Callison;  "Schrab  and  Rustum,"  by 
Arnold,  Edna  L.  Byers;  "Shelling  Peas,' 
iby  Cranch,  Nlana  Colgrove;  "Aus 
Ttaliens,"  by  Lytton,  Elizabeth  Shelton 
"Flash,"  by  Carltoij.  Asia  V.  Wisher;  "Le 
gend  of  Service."  by  Van  Dyke,  Edith  M 
Wlnkel;  "Ballad  of  Sweet  P,"  by  Cloud 
'Augusta  v.  Wisser.  ■  ■   ,;    _■■,..  i 
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BLIND  PUPllS  SHOW  WELL 


Many 


ir^ertt: 


g      Stunts     at 
'ook   Institution. 


Big 


'■■  (j4-ilirook  (liiy.  wliich  is  the  red-lotter 
[day  ,ir  the  Ppiuisylvania  Institute  for 
[the  Instriioticm  of  tho  Blind  al  Over- 
brooli,  was  celebrated  .yesterday  and, 
while  the  outdoor  program  was  sorae- 
[what  curt.'tiled  by  weather  conditions,  a 
[most  interestinf:  series  of  events  was 
given  in  the  various  classrooms,  demon- 
stratinfT  the  rapid  strides  these  clever 
young  people  are  making,  even  though 
|tht»nia.i<jritj-  never  see  the  light  of  day. 
One  of  the  principal  interests  of  the 
pupils  dtiring  the  early  spring  days  is 
the  truck  gard(>iis  and  part  of  yc'ster- 
day's  program  was  to  have  shown,  the 
j children  at  work.  It  needed  but  a 
[glance,  however,  to  show  what  has 
been  done,  and  the  garden  patches  will 
soon  be  ready  for  the  children  to  col- 
lect their  produce  to  sell  at  the  near-by 
green  groceries. 

There  were  neatly  spaded  rows  show,- 
iiig  lettuce,  onions,  radishes  and  othef 
vegetables  peeping  above  the  brown 
'earth,  the  perfect  symmetry  of  which 
could  not  be  excelled  by  a  gardener  of 
more  perfect  vision,  and  while  the  chil- 
dren were  greatly  disappointed  not  to 
be  able  to  show  their  nearly  400  visi- 
tors how  deftly  they  could"  wield  the 
hoe,  spade  aijd  rake,  the.v  contented 
themselves  with  a  vcr.v  excellent  ex- 
hibit of  classroom  work,  a  Maypole 
dance  by  the  girls  and  swimming  stunts 
by  the   boys. 

The  girls'  sewing  classes  showed 
handwork,  of  which  even  our  grand- 
mothers might  well  be  proud,  while  on 
jthe  sewing  mucliiues  the  white  goods 
seemed  to  be  guided  under  the  needle 
|b.v  fingers  that  had  eyes.  Knitted  slip- 
pers and  stockings  grew  rapidl.v  on 
clicking  needles  that  flashed  rapidly  un- 
der the  conntiiig  of  "one-two-three-pnrl" 
and  other  queer  intoning  that  seemed  a 
sort  of  magic  charm  b.v  which  the  gar- 
ments sjirang  from  mere  nothingness. 
Ill  the  inaiinal  training  departments  the 
boys  wove  brightly-colored  carpels, 
tuned  ijianos'  and  did  sloyd  work.  On 
the  whole  it  was  impossible  almost  to 
believe  that  such  efficiency  could  come 
from  workers  in  a  world  whose  onl.v 
light    was    from    within. 

On  the  "Girls'  Green,"  where  the 
Ma.vpole  and  folk  dances  were  held, 
these  sure-footed  youngsters  lightly 
tripped  the  light  fantastic  in  becoming 
costumes  appropriate  to  the  occasion. 
The  entire  week,  which  is  devoted  to 
a  program  similar  to  a  school  com- 
mencement, has  held  many  events  of 
interest.  The  Athletic  Association  held 
an  election  of  officers  Friday,  resulting 
as  follows:  President,  Oscar  Weitzel; 
vice  president,  Edward  Henchan:  secre- 
tary, Grane  Longnecker:  treasurer, 
Howard  Burritt,  and  Albert  Cougill,  one 
of  the  teachers,  was  elected  critic. 
Thursday  evening  the  girls  held  a  decla- 
mation contest,  which  redounded  greatly 
to  their  credit  in  a  histrionic  line.  The 
outdoor  sports  postponed  yesterday  will 
be  held  later  in  the  week. 


ILIiOBpySANOGIfiLS 
GiV[iAlG  EXHIBIT 


'Accurate  Work  on  Typewriter ' 
and  Show  Skill  at  Carpet 


Weaving. 


ARE  GRACEFUL  IN  DANCES  I 


Wliiit  lilind  boys  and  girl*  tan  do  was 
deinonstratefi  yesterday  afternoon  at  the 
Oveibrook  School  for  the  Blind.  It  was 
"Overbiook"  Day.  and  the  work  of  the 
156  student.s  was  on  exhibition  before  a 
large  audience.  Besides  the  exhibition  of 
work,  the  girls  went  through  a  series  of 
dances  on  the  "green"  and  the  boys  did 
stunt.^  in  the  swimming  pool. 

Demonstration?  of  their  ability  to  work 
on  the  typewriter  was  shown,  and  per- 
fect copy  was  turned  out  at  a  fast  rate 
of  speed.  Samples  of  carpet  weaving,  of 
chair  making  and  knitting  were  sliown. 
The  needlework  of  the  girls  caused 
favorable   comment. 

Much  interest  was  displayed  in  the 
raffia  work  done  b,v  the  younger  pupils. 
This  is  !i  sort  of  straw  weaving,  and 
haiidbag.s.  baskets,  table  mats  arid  many 
other  handy  articles   were  exhibited. 

One  of  the  features  of  the  exhibition 
was  the  work  of  the  domestic  science 
class.  A  dozen  girls,  in  neat  aprons,  at- 
tended the  kitclien  and  set  the  table  as 
well  as  any  other  girl  could,  and  relished 
what  they'd   cooked,   too. 

After  the  inspeotlon  of  the  achool  work, 
a  large  Maypole,  with  red  and  white 
streamers,  the  colors  of  the  school,  was 
set  on  tile  gree 
the  older  girls  did 
went    through    th 

grace  and  ease.  After  the  waltz  they  gavi 
an  exhibition  of  figure  marching,  withou 
a   hitch. 

Tile  little  tots  had  their  turn  after  th 
big  girls,  and  to  the  tune  of  a  two-Ktej 
hurried  on  the  lawn  to  a  "milkmaij 
■dance."  Wltji  their  little  dresses  pinned 
and  each  carrying  a  bright  tin  pail,  the 
looked  cunning,  indeed.  They  rompe( 
about,  bowed  and  did  fancy  steps  jus 
like  normal  children 

The  exercises  were  concluded  with  ar 
exhibition  of  swimming  and  fancy  divin 
In  tlie  pool  by  the  boys.  All  the  l)Oy 
in  the  school  can  swim,  and  they  tool, 
great  delight  in  showing  off  this  accon^ 
plishment.  J 


)lors  of  the  school,  wasj 
5n,  and  twenty-four  of] 
1  a  Maypole  waltz.  Theyl 
IP    Intricate    steps      will 
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BLIND  PUPILS 


;PLAY  SKILL 


Several  hundred,  ^(^eliis  and  relatives 
of  the  pupili  of  Af  iTferbrook  Asylum 
for  the  Blini  were  entertained  yester- 
day at  t]»§sJiOTrfe  of  the  school,  at  Over- 
lirook.I-ty  the  exercises  incidental  to 
"Ovgrbrook  Day,"  an  annual  feature  of 
the-  institution.  Intricate  May  pole 
daiices  were  rendered  by  the  girls  and 
various  athletic  feats  by  the  boys,  and 
all  were  invited  to  view  the  work  of  the 
scholars  in   the   class  rooms. 

All  the  visitors  were  invited  to  inspect 
the  work  of  the  pupils,  which  included 
many  accomplishments  which  persons 
having  their  sight  find  difficult.  Recita- 
tion.s  anii  solos  were  rendered  by  several 
of  tha  children  in  the  auditoriiim  after 
which  the  guests  were  invited  lo  ad- 
journ to  the  lawn  to  watch  the  e'rls 
drill. 

Here  a  May  pole  had  been  erected  and 
twenty-four  of  the  older  Klrls,  dressed; 
all  in  white  kavo  a  remarKable  exhibi-1 
tion  of  what  may  be  accompUshed  byj 
patience.  I 

Because  of  the  inclement  weather  the 
play  on  the  boys'  green,  the  sports  ort 
the  athlftic  field  and  the  inspection  of 
the  school  gardens  had  to  be  abandonol, 
and  it  was  in  the  swimming  pool  only 
that  the  boys  had  a  chance  to  show 
what  hey  could  do.  High  and  fancy  div- 
ing, swimming  under  water  and  all  tht; 
othejr  events  tnta  are  a  part  of  the  sport 
were  on  the  program,  were  executed  by 
thj  boys  without  hesitation. 

Refreshments  were  served  in  the  gym- 
nasium at  the  conclusion  of  the  eshibi 
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blinp  students  receive 
•Diplomas  and  prizes 

Twelve     Gradui|ted     From     Pennsyl- 
fion  in  Overbrook 
_  jncenient. 

Pennsylvania  Institution  for  th« 
Btructlon  oif  the  Blind,  ait  Overbrook.  at 
commencement  exercises  yesterday  sent 
forth  to  take  their  part  In  the  world's 
work  a  class  which,  despite  the  handicap 
of  blindness,  gave  promise  by  their  grad- 
uating perforinancps  of  doing  much  more 
than   ordinary  service  lor  humanity. 

A  large  audlenc«  gave  congratulatory 
applause  to  each  young  man  and  young 
■woman,  who,  having  finished  their  train- 
ing, were  awarded  diplomas. 

The  exercises  began  with  the  playing 
Of  an  organ  selection  by  Charles  Mat- 
thias Pallnkaltls.  Hij  interpretation  was 
highly  creditable,  and  was  warmly  ap- 
proved by  the  listeners.  Another  musical 
number  deserving  of  special  prals*  was 
Miss  Sophia  Josephine  Grabowskj's  play- 
ing of  Chopin's  "Scherzo  in  B  flat  minor." 


Miss  Grabowski's  work  was  distinguished 
iby  fine  feeling  and  expression.  She  is 
I  regarded  by  competent  critics  as  a  musi- 
cal prodigy. 

Much  ability  In  declamation  was  dis- 
played by  Joseph  Harrison  Proctor  and 
Miss  Kuth  Buck.  The  former  rendered 
Tennyson's  "The  Revenge,"  and  the  latter 
recited  Burdette's  "The  Little  Hatchet 
Story." 

I  A  thoughtful  essay  on  "The  German 
I  Immigrant"  was  read  by  Miss  E.  Freida 
E.  Bruckner,  and  Grant  Henry  Longe- 
necker  discussed  "Juvenile  Courts  In  the 
United  States." 

Chorus  singing  by  the  school  was  an 
Impressive  feature  of  t^e  programme. 
"The  Choral  Epilogue,"  from  Sullivan's 
"The  Golden  Legend,"  and  "Auld  Lang 
Syne"  were  sung. 

John  Cadwalader.  president  of  the  board 
of  managers,  presented  diplomas  to  the 
following  class: 

I  I.iila   C.    Allifon  Kdward  L.   Htnalian 

'E.  Frieda  K.  1?ru:'Kii<;r   Hrcold  Do  Vc-  Howari 
Ruth  M.   Huck  rjiunt  H.   Longe.nei.ktf 

B«rtha  Ceviiie  Uccirge  R.   Mummev 

Elizahttb  T.  Shi>Ui>n       .los^eph   H.    )='irictoi- 
Hfiiry  Eicht-nbergi-i-        0.si.a-r   E.    Whitesell 

Prizes  and  special  diplomas  w-ere  re- 
ceived by  the  following:  Diplomas  in  mu- 
sic. Miss  Sophia  Josephine  Grabowskl  and 
diaries  Matthias  Palinkaitis;  diplomas  in 
piano  tuning.  Norwood  Albert  Trvin, 
Charles  Robinson  Johnston  and  Frederick 
E.  Siebert;  the  J.  Francis  Fisher  prizes 
for  scholarship.  Miss  Bertha  Levine  and 
lOscar  Eugene  Whitesell;  the  J.  B.  Ham- 
imond  prize.  Clyde  S.  Wells;  the  'William 
I W.  Lesley  prizes  for  declamation.  Misses 
[Augusta  V.  Wisser  and  Niana  Colgrove; 
the  Harrison  prizes  for  patience,  assiduity 
and  sustained  eftort  In  the  industrial  de- 
partment. Miss  Augusta  V.  Wisser  and 
lO^Jcpg^  Wyatt,^,  ^  ■  I 
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BLIND  CllfLDREN 


Do  Accurate  Work  on  Typewritei 

and  Shot?  Skill  at  Carpet 

Weaving. 


ARE      GRACEFUI      IN      DANCES 


What  blind  boys  and  girls  can  do  wa^ 
demonstrated  a  few  days  ago  at  the 
Orerbrook  School  for  the  Blind.  It  was 
•'Overbrook"  Day,  and  the  work  of  th( 
\o\>  students  was  on  exhibition  before  £ 
large  audience.  Besides  the  exhibitioi 
of 'work,  the  girls  went  through  a  serief 
of  dances  on  the  -'preen"  and  the  boy: 
Old   stunts  in   the  swimming  pond. 

Demonstrations  of  their  ability  t< 
-work  on  the  typewriter  was  shown,  an( 
perfect  copy  was  turned  out  at  a  fas 
rate  of  speed.  Samples  of  carpet  weav 
ing,  of  chair-making  and  knitting  wen 
shown.  The  needlework  of  the  girls 
caused   favorable    comment. 

Much  interest  was  displayed  in  th( 
raffia  -work  done  by  the  younger  'pupils 
This  is  a  sort  of  straw  weaving,  and 
handbags,  baskets,  table  mats  and  many 
other  handy  articles  were  exhibited,  says 
the  Philadelphia  North  American. 

One  of  the  features  of  the  exhibition 
was  the  work  of  the  domestic  science 
class.  A  dozen  girls  in  neat  aprons,  at- 
tended the  kitchen  an4  set  the  table  as 
well  as  any  other  girls  could  and  rel- 
isaed   what  they'd  cooked   too. 

After  the  inspection  of  the  school 
work,  a  large  Maypole  with  red  and 
white  streamers,  the  colors  of  the  school, 
"was  set  on  the  green,  and  twenty-four 
of  the  older  girls  did  a  Maypole  waltz, 
ilhey  went  through  the  intricate  steps 
with  grace  and  ease.  After  the  wait; 
Ithey  gave  an  exhibition  of  figure  march 
ing.  without  a  hitch. 

The  little  tots  had  their  turn  after  the' 
big  ^irls  and  to  the  tune  of  a  two-step 
hurried  on  the  lawn  to  a  "milkrtiaid 
dance."  With  their  little  dresses  pinned, 
and  each  carrying  a  bright  tin  pail,  they 
looked  cunning,  indeed.  They  romped 
about,  bowed  and  did  fancy  steps  just 
hke    natural    children. 

The  exercises  were  concluded  with  an 
exhibition  of  swimming  and  fauey  diving 
in  the  pool  by  the  boys.  All  the  hoys 
in  the  school  can  swim  and  they  took 
great  delight  in  showing  ofE  this  accom- 
plishment. 
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BLINq  BOYS  AND  GIRLS  START 
»0Nl  "NATURAL  HISTORY"  WALKS] 

Blind  Children  Working  in 

Their  Gardens  at  Overbrook 
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.MEMBERS    OK    THE    NAXUKE    CLASS    OF    THE    INSTITUTE 


"Pennsylvania    Institute  Will 

Hold  Outings  Twice 

Every  Week 

F  LisleiiiiiR    foi-   I  lie    bird   notes   which 
,%ln    tell   Ihom   of   the   feathered   deni- 
zens   of    the    trees,    pulling-   out    eager 
(fingers    to    touch    I  lie    bark    oC   oak    or 
chestnut  or  cherry,  and   feeling  along 
the  roadside   for  tlie  iirickly   buns  or 
the    fluffy    lialf-opencd     pods     ot     the 
nink\yced,    forty-flye    blind    boya    and 
girls    will    start    out    today    lor    their 
firsi     "natural    history"    w-alk    of    the 
^ear.        The      I'ennsylvanla      Institute 
for     tljc     instruction     of     Mil     Ulliiu 
opened    last    week    fit    Qyerbrook.    and 
from    now    on    these    outdoor    classes 
vlll    be    held    eyery    pleasant    Monday 
mfl    Thursday. 
Til"     keen    sense     of    lieaciTig     and 
1    developed    li.\-    the    work    at 


i  institute  has  taught  these  forty- 
e  boys  and  girls  even  to  know  the 
ference  between  the  barks  of  the 
;es  and  to  bo  able  lo  tell  the  fealh- 
)•  goldenrod  and  the  stiffer  daisy, 
ley  can  tell  you  where  to  find  the 
jod  anenonies  of  the  spring,  and 
irlng  these  autumn  months  will 
atcli  eagerly  for  the  first  burrs  of 
le  chestnuts,  which  they  also  liave 
arned    to   kno\v. 

Miss  Quinn  is  Teacher. 
Miss  Quinn  is  one  of  the  teachers  of 
lis  class  in  nature,  wliich  Is  really 
he  outcome  of  the  garden  work  that 
las  been  so  big  a  feature  of  the  in- 
ititution    the   last    year. 

"Sometimes,"  she  says,  "a  burr  will 
:atch  to  a  skirt,  and  the  hands  of  all 
Uy  forly-hve  pupils  will  touch  its 
jrlckly  exterior  while  I  describe  it 
,-o  them. 

.  "Tlien,  perhap.",  the  note  of  a  i-obin 
)r  the  call  of  a  wren  will  be  heard 
»nd  forty-fiye  eager  little  faces  will 
Be  upturned  toward  the  so\ind.  while 


it  score  of  voices  will  cry  the  name 
it  the  bird.  When  we  get  s  variety 
lof  birds  in  the  walk,  I  assure  you  it 
is  a  wonderfully  happy  day. 
I  '"A  puff  of  wind  will  send  feathery 
bits  of  milkweed  in  our  faces  and 
we  will  have  a  search  for  the  pods, 
or  the  crackling  of  last  year's  nut 
.shells  under  our  feel  will  bring-  to 
mind  the  memory  of  the  trees  they 
love  and  tJiey  will  ru"  their  fingers 
lightly  over  the  bark  to  tell  me  what 
kind   of  a  tree  it  is. 

■    Tell  Birds'  Nests. 

"Several  times  we  have  found  birds' 
uests  and  they  have  found  differences 
in  the  construction  which  my  ej'es 
failed  to  note.  They  also  can  tell 
you  exactly  what  the  tree  is  by  the 
very  soughing  of  the  wind  through 
the  leaves  or  the  feel  of  the  buds  on 
the    branches." 

On  some  days  this  youthful  class, 
which  is  trying  to  learn  the  beauties 
of  the  world  in  which  they  live,  has 
geography  lessons  and  feet  so  rest- 
less despite  the  lack  of  sight 
will  pick  their  way  across  streams 
to  learn  about  a  real  island,  or  the 
class  will  kneel  on  moss,  tracing 
miniature  capes  and  peninsulas  out 
into  the    water. 

The  croak  of  the  frog  tells  them 
his  history  and  they  can  tell  you 
whether  the  wasp  that  built  the  big 
gray  nest  is  a  social  in.?ect  or  one 
of  the  heimit  variety,  .iust  by  run- 
ning their  slim  littha  fingers  over  the 
papery  outside  of  the  nest. 

"We  make  no  effort,"  said  Miss 
QHinn,  "to  go  fnlo  the  scientific  part 
cf  nature.  'We  don't  touch  on  botany 
or  any  of  those   tilings. 

;  Children  Have  Gardens. 

"From  kindergarten  days  the  cliil- 
idren  have  their  gardens,  and  as  they 
grow  older  we  increase  the  scope  of 
[their  knowledge  of  nature  and  ani- 
'mals  by  these  outdoor  classes  twice 
a  week.  We  let  them  handle  ani- 
mals and  learn  their  shape  and  fur. 
We  let  them  touch  the  eggs  that  lie 
jin  the  birds'  nests,  and  we  show  them 
'how  some  meadow  birds  build  in  the 
grain,  and  how  the  field  mice  run 
through. 

"We  feel  the  liummocks  made  by 
the  mole  and  search  for  nuts  and 
acorns  and  all  the  seedlings  of  trees. 
You  have  no  idea  of  the  wonders  of 
nature  till  you  learn  them  without 
eyes. 

"Then,  wlien  we  come  home,  we 
make  clay  models  of  the  things  we 
have  seen.  See,"  she  added,  turning 
to  a  cabinet  set  in  tlie  wall,  "here 
are  the  turtles  they  modeled  after 
we  found  .a  big  one  on  Virginia  lane, 
and  here  is  the  sapling  whose  growth 
we  have  watched  and  felt." 
I  The  little  folk  themselves  love  this 
nature  stud.v  class  of  theirs,  and  de- 
light in  their  gardens,  where  they 
work  so  happily.  Their  interest  has 
lied  to  the  suggestion  that  there  be 
established  a  study  room  for  the  blinc 
■at   the   Academy   of  Natural   Sciences/ 

I  Only  Suggested   Yet. 

This,  however,  is  only  a  sugge^ 
jtion  and  no  definite  plans  have  bee 
[made  for  Its  carrying  otit. 

The   little    pupils    in    the    big    whi| 
Ibuilding    that   stands   high   above   Ove 
brook,    its  ijpanisli    roof    gleaming 
the     sun,     will     learn     their     lessor 
throughout  the   coming  months  alonff 


the    flower    lined    roads    of    the    sur 
rounding  countrj'. 

To  them,  the  world  has  no  ugli 
places,  no  drear  landscaptt?,  for  he- 
neath  the  touch  of  their  fingers  onlyl 
the  beauty  of  the  intricate  detail  of 
nature  is  revealed.  And  all  of  it  is 
due  to  the  men  and  women  at  the 
institution  who  are  devoting  their 
live.s  to  making  happy  and  useful 
those  from  whom  has  been  withheld 
the   gift  of  sight. 


BLIND  PUPILS  GET 
CliirSE  TO  NATURE 


^^9^W^^^^^^  of    Pennsylvania 
l^  '  Institute  Learn  Secrets 


Out  of  Doors. 


IROAM      HILLS     AND      FIELDS 


yesterday  was  "Nature  Day"  at  the 
Pennsylvania  Institute  for  the  Instruction 
of  the  Blind.  This  meant  that  125  boys 
and  girls,  pupils  in  the  first,  second,  third 
and  fourth  grades  of  the  school,  and  from 
the  kindergarten,  were  taken  out  Into  the 
fields  and  woods,  where  by  putting-  out 
eager  fingers  they  could  touch  the  flow- 
ers, grass  and  trees  and  learn  something 
of  their  growth  and  their  differences. 

This  nature  work  has  been  carried  on 
for  several  years,  and,  according  to  Su- 
perintendent O.  H.  Burritt,  was  the  out- 
growth of  garden  work  and  play  In  sand 
piles,  which  is  a  part  of  the  instruction,, 
of  the  younge.st  pupils. 

Twice  each  week,  usually  on  Monday 
and  Thursday,  weather  permitting,  the 
happy  group  in  charge  of  teachers  leaves 
the  Institution  for  an  hour  to  wander 
about  the  hills  In  the  neighborhood.  The 
songs  of  birds  are  noted,  and  the  call  of 
the  robin  or  the  lark  is  the  signal  for 
many  eager  little  ones  to  turn  In  that 
direction  and  give  the  name  of  the  song- 
ster. Frogs  and  turtles  are  examined  by 
the  deft  fingers  of  the  pupils,  and  on  their 
return  to  the  school  many  hours  are  spent 
in   modeling  these   In   clay. 

Some  days  physical  geography  is  taught, 
and  going  to  the  streams  nearbv  the  lit- 
tle folk  are  taught  the  forms  of  the  bay 
and  peninsula,  and  tlie  island  and 
promontory.  They  love  the  work,  and 
"Nature  Day"  Is  always  one  of  delight  to 
them. 

Superintendent  O.  H.  Burritt  is  enthu- 
siastic over  the  results  accomplished  In 
these  nature  classes.  "The  work,"  he  said, 
"has  been  going  on  for  a  number  of  years 
and  is  In  no  way  an  Innovation.  It  Is 
carried  on  in  all  Institutions  for  the  blind, 
and  besides  giving  the  pupils  the  benefit! 
of  outdoor  exercise  gives  them  a  knowl-1 
edge    of    the    common    things    In    nature! 


which    would   otherwise    be  "denied    ther 
They  delight  In   the  work. 

"It  has  been  said  that  the  world  of  thl 
blind  Is  circumscribed  by  the  reach  of 
their  arms,  but  that  In  this  little  worlJ 
they  are  supreme.  And  this  is  Uteralli 
true.  To  them  the  earth  has  no  dreal 
places,  for  to  their  Angers  are  revealea 
>nly  the  beauty  and  the  Intricacies  ot 
lature. 

"These  jaunts   Into  the   woods   are  kep^ 

jp   throuKh   the  entire  school   year,    wher 

the    weather   is  suitable   for  the    work.    Ir 

^arly  spring  the  teachers  take  them  to  thj 

[jswamps    and    the    Instruction    is    kept 

'&ntll    the   fields   are   covered    with   snoj 

The  winter's  work  at  the  InstitutioiWflasl 

•"dust      begun      with      "ft,    fnrnlmAnf    ^T    253 

'  pupils. 


BLIND  CHWN  SHOW 
T(ILLllSjmiO[N[RS|i 

Gleefully  Celebrate  'Nature  Day' 

at  Pennsylvania  Institute 

in  Overbrook 


ARDENT    C  R  A  F  T  S  M  E  N 


Work      Includes      'Study-Jaunts' 

Into  Country  \Vhere  Fingers 

Supplant  Eyes 


Perhaps  you  would  not  be  satisfied  or 
think  It  worth  while  to  own  and  take  care 
of  a  garden  if  you  knew  you  could  never 
•■ee  what  grew  in  It.  You  might  not  have 
the  pluck  to  delve  day  after  day  in  the 
partli.  making  it  .soft  and  read\  for 
seeds,  or  to  spend  back-breaking  hours 
i-ecping  it  cleared  of  weeds.  If  you  knew 
that  not  one  of  the  beautiful  tints  of! 
opening  flowers  and  ripening  fruits  would  i 
gladden     your     eyes.  I 

But  lack  of  eyesight  never  for  a  mo- 
ment daunts  the  enthusiastic  little  farm- 1 
ers  at  the  Pennsylvania  Institute  for  the' 
Instruction  of  the  Blind  at  Overbrook,  i 
where  groping  hands  and  sensitive  finger , 
tips  are  made  to  play  a  double  part  and  j 
take    the   place   of   useless   eyes.  , 

Mor'e  than  135  of  the  children,  boys  andi 
girls,  pupils  in  the  first,  .second,  third  and 
fourth  grades  of  the  school,  have  their 
own  little  gardens,  and  yesterday  being! 
a  fine  day  and  "Nature  Day"  besides,' 
they  were  all  busily  at  work  in  their  own 
plots.  Many  of  the  youngsters  had  Just 
returned  from  their  summer  vacations  at 
home  and  were  on  tiptoe  with  excitement 
to  learn  what  had  taken  place  in  tlieir 
gardens  since  they  left  them  in  June.  For 
the  most  part  they  found  only  tomatoes 
left,  but  there  were  plenty  of  them  to 
be  gathered,  and  the  youngsters  gave 
proof  of  their  sense  of  touch  by  selecting 
only  the   perfectly  ripened  ones. 


"Nature  days,"  such  as  yesterday,  are 
of  common  occurrence  at  the  Institute, 
where,  in  spit?  of  the  pupils'  afHIctlon. 
nature  work  and  study  has  been  carried 
on  for  many  jfars.  Twice  each  week, 
usually  on  Mondays  and  Thursdays,  the 
children  are  taken  for  long  expeditions 
tliroug!)  Ilie  s'JrroundIng  country,  where 
they  learn  the  varieties  of  trees  and  shrubs 
by  the  touch  of  bark  and  leaves,  and  willi 
the  naturally  acute  hearing  of  the  blind; 
are  readily  taught  to  distinguish  the  dif- 
ferent bird  calls.  Frogs  and  turtles  ara 
examined  by  the  deft  fingers  and  niemorle.ii 
tested  when  the  pupils  are  required  to 
Viiodel  in  clay  afterward  what  they  hava- 
Men.  The  .taunts  are  kept  up  througli. 
■■•.c  entire  school  year  whenever  the 
father   is   suitable   and    until    the    fiel, 
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NATURE    STUDY   AT    SCHOOL.   FOR   THE   BLIND 

Blindness  i.s  scarcely  a  handicap  to  the  little  farmers  at  the  Pennsylvania  In- 
stitute for  the  Instruction  of  the  Blind,  at  Overbrook.  where  the  pupils  each 
have  their  own  gardnns  and  are  taken  into  the  fields  and  woods  to  study  nature 
at  first  hand.  _-^ 
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How  the  Sightless  Children 
of  the  OveirBrbok  School 
Are  Taught  to  Take 
Exercise 
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LIND  Man's  Buff"   is   never  so 
truly  played  as  by  the  blind. 
Out  at   the  Pennsylvania  Insti- 
tute for  the  Blind,  at  Overbrook,  it  is  one  of 
the  favorite  games  of  the  sightless  children, 
ffithout  a  thought  of  the  sense   they   lack, 
they  romp  and  frolic  in  halls  and  corridors, 
(ktring   their  recreation   hours,   every   bit  as 
happy  as  if  they  could  see. 
\\'.     On  the  campus    in  pleasant  weather,  in 
'gymnasium,  szvimming  pool  or  bozoJing  alley 
iihen  it  rains  or  snows,   the  boys  are  daily 
engaged  in   acquiring  proficiency   in   athletic 
sports.      Nothing   is    beyond   them.     Races, 
gt^mes,  football,  in  fact  every  form  of  exercise, 
ih^y  take  to  like  ducks  to  water. 
'■  '■       Timid,    usually,    when    they    arrive    at 
school,  they  are  soon  taught  to  handle  them- 
selves  with    ease    and   confidence.     In    their 
after  lives  this  confidence  stands  them  in  good 
stead.     W*hen   they  know  they  can  dispense 
rwith  sight   in   their  sports,    they   are   not  so 
\much   inclined  to  be  diffident  among  others 
■:who  have  the  use  of  tlieir  eyes. 
X",      Health,  strength  and  happiness   while  at 
school   come  from  their  games  and  exercises. 
.Tlie  school  officials  regard  play  as  of  as  much 
importance    as    work.    It    keeps     the    little 
unfortunates  from  brooding  and  makes  theii 
^stronger  in  both  body  and  mind. 

Almost  uncanny,  though,  it  seems  to 
watch  a  whole  yard  full  of  youngsters  at  play, 
the  while  realizing  that  they  live  in  perpetual 
darkness.  Still,  that  never  seems  to  bother 
them.  With  a  little  instruction  and  practice 
they  learn  to  enjoy  their  swimming,  dancing 
and  other  games  as  well  as,  or  better  than,  the 
best  of  us. 

With  them  athletics  are  a  large  part  of 
their  lives.  With  us,  it's  the  old  saying,  the 
more  we  have  the  less  we  care  for  it. 


FOSTERING    and    encouraging    the    athletic    spirit 
among    the    pupils    is    considered    of    paramount 
importance    at   the   institute   at   Overbrook.     '•All 
work  and  no  play  makes  Jack  a  dull  boy"  is  one 
of    the    strong    maxims    of    Olin    H.    Burritt,    the    super- 
intendent, and  he  sees  that  a  goodly  portion  of  enjoy- 
ment is  allotted  to  tlie  children. 

Spontaneous  participation  in  outdoor  sports  gives 
the  blind  boy  a  courage  which  is  needed  in  his  later 
life  while   gaining  a  livelihood. 

Every   weekday   will   find   many   happy   boys   enjoy- 
ing   various     sports.      There    is-    a      fine      gymnasium 
I  equipped   with   ffll  the  needed  apparatus  in   one   of  the 
!  buildings,  and  besides  the  usual  time  allotted  to  exer- 
cise    the     boys     are     permitted     to    spend     their    play 
hours  there   on  rainy  days. 
;         What  are  sports   for  the  blind  boy?   is   the  important 
question.       Well,     the     sightless     lad    will     be     found     to 
have    the    same,  likes  and   inclinations   as   the   average 
youngster    of    his    age,    and    he    naturally    enjoys    the 
same  sports. 


doet  notM,ttr  L^^?,^'"'®^  '■"  darknes.s  is  timid  and 
much  ?ict  ?>„t  ",*^-  "'^  games  and  exercises  with 
s^nrliPrl  hv  t>?"*r.  ^^'?  subject  has  been  thoroughly 
fl^  K  }^  ^^\  Overbrook  authorities,  and  it  is  not 
t?afned^in''^«tbw[  >-?r?  charge  has  been  so  wel 
stuntt  wuh  th  i*"^  ^^"^^  ^^  ^"ters  into  the  various 
youth  ™®   ^''^°'"   ^"^^   alacrity   as   another 

TEACHER  LEADS 

•  7°  overcome  the  timidity  of  the  blind  boy  and 
girl,  which,  in  some  instances,  has  been  caused  bv 
the  restraint  of  unwise  mother.s,  supervised  plav  is 
given  outdoors  four  days  in  the  week.  Three  teachers 
have  charge  of  as  many  groups  of  children.  All  are 
taught  games  and  the  use  of  the  apparatus  The 
teacher   acts  as  leader. 


,u  P°.^^*'1  .??'■.'■'"  '^  an  ardent  believer  in  the  saying 
that  a  child  i.s  wholly  natural  only  in  play,"  and  the 
teachers  superintend  the  games  so  that  they  may 
study  the  dispositions  of  the  children  under  their 
care.  Apparatus  of  various  sorts  have  been  scattered 
through  the  grounds,  and  the  children  take  to  them 
as   a   matter   of   course.  mciu 

Nevertheless,  the  youngster  who  lacks  what  to 
us  seems  the  most  important  sense  doesn't  have  to 
r«ly  on  apparatus  to  have  fun,  and  he  would  surprise 
1  he  average  boy  with  the  best  of  eyes  by  the  freednm 
with  which  he  romps  around.  Under  the  sympathetic 
guidance   of   Norman   McDonald,    the    physical     nstructor 

■  9f  course,  there  are  difficulties  in  the  wav  of 
various  games,  but  these  are  overcome  by  fn-^nioMS 
devices.  When  the  boys  are  running  or  taking  .art 
m  racing  exhibitions,  long  wires,  with  a  pul  ey 
attached  to  each,  are  stretched  along  the  course 
Every  contestant  takes  a  pulley  and  runs  until  he 
reaches  the  end  of  the  course.  In  this  manner  the v 
can    sprint    along   without    anv    difficulty  ^^ 

Heavy  strinfrs  hang  over  the  goal,  and  when  these 
strike  his  face  the  runner  knows  that  the  race  is 
over.      It's  a   veritable    pase   of   "low   bridge." 

The  boys  enjoy  these  races,  and,  in  fact,  all  stunts 
of  this  nature.  Jumping  is  another  favorite  sport 
with  them. 

It  may  be  realized,  therefore,  that  the  desire  to 
excel  in  sports  and  to  be  stars  of  the  various  teams 
is  just  as  keen  at  Overbrook  as  in  any  other  school. 
In  fact,  it  is  doubtful  if  you  can  find  a  more  excitable 
crowd  anywhere  than  the  pupils  who  assemble  at 
the  annual  athletic  meets  that  none  of  them  can  see. 
The  boys  cheer  their  favorites  and  the  winners  just 
as  lustily  as  any  other  rooters,  and  wait  anxiously 
to  hear  the  announcements  of  the  scores. 
I  This  year's  meet  will  always  be  a  memorable  one, 
as,  for  the  first  time  in  any  institution,  sightless 
youths  from  other  schools  assembled  at  Overbrook 
and   competed   v\'ith    the   boys   there   in   various   sports. 

The  honors  w^ere  ■won  by  Overbrook.  But  the 
youths  there  are  not  conceited,  and  they  will  tell  you 
that  it  was  only  natural  that  they  should  win,  because 
they  were  on  their  home  grounds.  They  praise  highly 
the   abilities   of  their    opponents. 

At  this  meet  the  Boston,  Pittsburg  and  Batavia 
schools  were  represented.  Grant  Longenecker  was  the 
star  of  the  Overbrook  team,  and  he  made  the  record 
of  the  country  for  the  75-yard  dash,  coverin,g  it  in 
8  2-5  seconds.  James  Morang,  of  the  Boston  school, 
tied  him  for  the  honors  in  the  50-yard  dash,  both 
scoring  it  in  5  4-5  seconds.  Longenecker  also  beat 
the  blind  students  of  the  country  in  the  running  broai^ 
jump,  in  18  feet  lO^  inches.  He  made  the  second 
I  highest    individual    score. 

Overbrook  also  claims  the  record  for  the  12-poUnd 
shotput,  Matthew  Dunn  having  thrown  it  38  feet 
6  inches  last  year,  and  the  score  was  not  beaten  this 
year.       ..^ 

Heretofore  the  schools  for  the  blind  have  always 
competed  with  one  another,  but  in  a  different  manner. 
All  the  contests  were  held  on  the  same  day,  at  the 
various  schools,  and  the  officials  compared  notes  after- 
ward. Then  scores  covering  the  best  records  in  each 
event  were  made  out.  Naturally  this  arrangement 
gave  the  student  an  incentive  to  work  to  gain  a  name 
for  his  alma  niater,  but  hardly  so  much  so  as  when 
four  of  the  teams  played  on   the   one  field. 

The  other  schools  that  competed  at  a  distance 
were  as  follows:  Berkeley,  Cal.;  Jacksonville.  111.; 
Vinton,  la.;  Louisville,  Ky. ;  Baltimore,  Md.;  St.  Louis, 
Mo.;  Boulder,  Mont.;  Columbus,  O.;  Gary,  S.  D.,  and 
Janesville,  Wis. 

The  program  for  the  meets  at  each  school  consists 

I  of   50,    75    and   100   yard   dashes,   standing   broad  jump, 

standing  high  jump,  running  broad  jump,  three  stand- 

L iHg-JamPS^    50-j:ard    sack    race,    50-yard    three-legged 


-^ 
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race.  12-pouna  shotput  and  baseball  'thrftWWg.  ^ 

Besides  Longenecker,  the  boys  who  represented, 
Overbrook  at  the  last  meet  were  Edward  Henehan, ' 
John  Horan,  Harold  Howard,  Oscar  Whitesall,  Edward 
Stults  and  Howard  Yeaffer.  It  might  be  interesting 
to  note  that  Longeneclcer  and  Howard  are  now 
students  at  the  Central  High  School.  Whitesall  attends 
the   Bloomsburg  School. 

Football  is  a  favorite  pastime  in  the  fall,  and  the 
boys  enter  Into  the  game  ■with  great  vigor.  A  boy 
with  partial  eyesight  is  selected  on  each  team  to 
catch  the  ball,  while  the  blind  students  do  the  kick- 
ing. They  kifow  where  the  goals  are  located,  and 
each    team    fights   to   make   its   points. 

The  gymnasium  is  fully  equipped,  and  some  of 
the  stunts  that  the  Boys  are  taught  are  also  per- 
formed on   similar  apparatus  outdoors  on   clear  days. 

The  Overbrook  bojs  are  adept  at  pyramid  building. 
The  deft  manner  in  which  they  can  climb  on  one 
another's  backs  and  jump  to  the  ground  again  when 
the  signal  is  given  would  amaze  any  one  who  was 
not  familiar  with    the   training  they   receive. 

A  favorite  pyramid  is  performed  on  a  parallel 
^ar.  Seven  boys  take  part  in  It.  A  boy  is  on  each 
fend  of  the  bar,  with  his  feet  in  the  air  and  his  head 
under  the  bar,  siipporting  himself  with  his  out- 
stretched arms,  which  rest  against  the  side  bar.  In 
the  center  two  bo.vs  are  in  a  kneeling  position,  with 
^nother  lad  standing  on  their  shoulders,  while  two 
'other  boys  are  in  a  swinging  position  under  the 
bar. 

The  bowling  alley  Is  another  popular  place.  The 
lads  generally  play  In  teams,  while  some  one  of 
them  sets  up   the  pins. 

The  swimming  pool,  with  its  diving  and  sliding 
boards,  is  also  hugely  enjoyed  by  both  boys  and  girls. 
Overbrook  can  boast  of  many  expert  swimmers,  for 
one  of  the  rules  of  the  institution  is  that  every 
student  must  learn  to  swim.  Certain  days  are  allotted 
the  boys  for  practice,  while  the  girls  take  the  others. 

Although   the   officials   are   opposed   to  allowing   the 

^irls    to    take    part    in    active    athletic    sports,    yet    the 

Tasses    find    much    to    amuse    themselves    with.      There 

are   specially   planned   games  for   them,   and    thej'   also 

make  up  their  own  games,   the  same  as  their  sisters 

who   can   see. 


WONDERFUL  BLIND  YOUTH 


OSCAR  Wl.i 


LL  OF  HUNLOCK 
CEPTIONALLY 
STUDENT. 


TcJb.lV^^'nfid  and  at  the  age  of  18, 
Osc/r  n[lii*i«i'>  "f  Hunlock  Creek  \a 
reported  to  be  one  of  the  brightest  stu- 
dents of  the  middle  year  class  at  the 
Bloomsburg   Normal   School. 

At  birth  his  sight  was  defective  and 
at  the  age  of  8  he  lost  the  sight  of 
one  eye.  becoming  totally  blind  several 
years  ?.go.  He  became  a  student  at 
the  Overbrook  school  for  the  blind  and 
won  a  University  of  Pennsylvania 
scholarship.  He  decided,  however,  to 
become  a  teacher  and  was  enrolled  at 
the  Bloomsburg  Normal  School.  He 
is  a  wonderful  typist  and  a  good 
pianist  and  it  is  necessary  for  him  to 
only  have  his  lessons  read  to  him  once 
in  order  to  remember  the  same.  The 
only  difficulty  experienced  by  the 
teachers  has  been  in  teaching  him 
geometry,  but  through  a  block  system 
he  is  now  able  to  recite  and  work  out 
the  most  difflcult  problems  quite  easily. 


SPECIAL  GAMES  FOR  THE  YOUNG 


For  the  young  children  there  are  special  sports 
arranged.  A  favorite  of  the  boys  Is  known  as  the 
trolley.  It  is  a  long  slide  with  pulleys  attached.  A 
quadruple  see.saw  attracts  the  majority  of  the  little 
girls,  as  a  rule.  Swings,  slides  and  the  rocking  boat 
»re  other  favorites,  while  many  a  pleasant  day  will 
Kind  groups  surrounding  the  sand  box,  with  its 
'■buckets,  shovels  and  molds.  , 

I       Leapfrog   affords   just   as   much   amusement    to   the 
blind   boy   as   it   does    to   ofTier  lads,   and    the   girls   ar«  I 
aa    fond    of    ring-around-the-rosy    and    other    similar  ' 
ring    games    so    dear    to    the    average    girl    of    tender  , 
years. 

"Blind  man's  buff,"  In  its  truest  sense,  also  amuses 
the  lililo  ones.  Tlie  girls  stand  at  various  pl.TCes  in 
the  corridors,  and  they  can  dodge  when  they  liear 
,the    appr(iaching   footsteps   of   the   one   who   Is   "It  " 

Then    again    the    girls    delight    to    play    with    their 
idoUs,    and   to   pretend   they   are  in   school   or   "kec^ping 
ouse." 

Though  It  Is  a  set  exercise,  figure  marching  is  a 
pleasure  to  the  girls.  They  perform  some  Intricate 
?£s  well  as  artistic  deslj^ns,  and  keep  good  step.  The 
ijlaypole  waltz  on  May  day  is  one  of  the  principal 
jfevents  of  the  year,  and  is  always  beautifully  per- 
formed. 

Dancing  is  another  feature  that  causes  keen  delight 
to  the  pupils.  The  center  of  the  gymnasium  fJoor  hasi 
been  boarded  for  this  purpose,  and  all  the  roun<J) 
dances  are  taught.  Indeed,  many  graceful  darrer» 
will  be  found  among  the  Overbrook  girls.  And  it  I9. 
i-emarkable  how  skillfully  the  blind  children  can 
fevade  collisions  while  dancing. 
r  Man^•  entertainments  and  part 
tbe  school  \  ear.  Rut  it  is  with 
ioween    frolic    that   appeals    nios  ^    . 

^j'oungsters.  The  gymnasium  is  artistically  decorat  'd 
■on  these  occasions  with  brilliantly  colored  forest 
boughs,  ripened  cornstalks  and  golden  pumpkins  The 
boys  and  girls  m.isquerado  in  various  costumes,  and 
they  have  lots  of  fun  trying  to  find  out  one  anothei's 
identity. 

Among  the  assumed  characters  can  be  found 
goblins,  ghosts.  Chinamen.  .Taps.  Indian  bucks  and 
squaws,  clowns,  babies,  aged  women,  gavly  bedecked 
young  maidens,   soldiers,   sailors  and  jockeys. 

Ith  everything  considered,  the  blind  child  at  pla.v 

t  as  happy  as  any  other,  and  takes  just  as  much 
"t  in   his  games  and  sports. 


^ 
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rties  are  given  during! 
lout  a  doubt  the  Ilal- j 
St    strongl.r    to    all    the  | 
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I^^UND  MUSICIANS  WILL 

Luigl  Boccelll  and  Herbert  Wwrlte],  two 
blind  muslc^nSi^-tho  G^erbrook  Insti- 
tute, will  gjve  a  ^nceft  on  Thursday 
evenlngr,  March  13,  In  "Wltherspoon  Hall, 
under  the  Mispices  of  Mme.  Osbourna 
apd  Russell  •  icing  Miller,  director  of 
iijuslo  at  Ov6i*brook. 

The  two  musicians  have  been  students 
iB/t  Overbrook  for  many  years,  Boccelll 
jhaving  entered  the  institute  when  seven 
years  old.  Ho  is  a  Philadelphia  baritone 
slngrer.  Mr.  Merkel  is  a  pianist  an4. 
lives  at  Boyertown. 


r  ;a.uLenl«-L 
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GAUDENlOROOf 
TADGHT  THE  BLIND 

New    Departure    for    IS^Jmless 

Pupils  of  Big  Overbrook 

Institution. 


GODD     RESULTS    SHOWN 


Splendid  Work  Being  Done  irj 

Effort    to     Make     Children 
!  Self-Supporting. 


With  twenty-six   acres   of   ground  to 

fill  with  buildings,  playgrounds,   lawns, 

an  athletic  field  and  gardens,  the  Venii- 

sylvania  Institution  for  tlie  Instruction 

M  the  Blind,  at  Overbrooli,  lias  one  of 

the  most  up-to-date  plants  of  the  sort  in 

the  thiited  States.    Its  gymnasium  with 

'a  swimming-pool  and  apparatus  is  mod- 

[ern   in  the   extreme.     Its  athletic   field 

permits    of    all    sorts      of      competitive 

sports  where  blind  or  nearly  blind  pupil?; 

strive  with  the  champions  of  other  blind 

schools  for  honors  at  similar  games  ami 

sports  as  practiced  by   boys  who  have 

their  sight. 

The  kindergarten  b\iilding  is  one  of 
the  most  important  features  of  the 
school,  although  it  will  accommodate 
only  36  children,  who  live  and  go  to 
school  there.  It  has  been  proved  that: 
blind  children  leam  more  thoroughly 
and  readily  if  started  in  their  training 
at  four  or  five  years  of  age,  as  special 
devices  are  used  to  help  them  to  think 
and  learn  upon  a  plane  which  will  tit 
them  as  much  for  taking  up  an  inde- 
pendent place  in  life  as  normal  persons. 
iFrom  the  kindergarten  school  is  a  step 


jacross  a  wide,  green,  tree-shaded  lawn 
to  the  main  building.  The  pupils  in  this 
school  are  divided  into  two  departments, 
the  boys  and  the  girls.  These  in  turn 
have  three  other  divisions,  grouped  by 
age,  each  housed  in  a  cottage  with  a 
housemother  in  charge.  Their  ordinary 
school  studies  are  iu  the  main  building 
[and  they  are  graded  after  the  ordinary 
school  grades,  but  with  only  fourteen  a$ 
a  class  limit. 

Music    and    Handicraft.  .; 

Music,  which  includes  instruction  in 
piano,  organ,  violin  and  voice,  is  taught, 

land  handicraft  is  not  overlooked  in  the 

;  effort  to  make  the  blind  "see"'  with  their 
other  senses.     The  girls  are  taught  hand 

land  machine  sewing,  mending,  crochet- 
ing, knitting,  beadwork,  chaircaning; 
the  boys,  beadwork,  chaircaning,  broom- 
making,  carpet-weaving,  hammock-mak- 

'  ing  and  school  carpentry.  Piauo-tunlug 
ia  a  branch  of  music  instruction  to  which 
special  attention  is  directed.  Tlio  girls 
are  further  provided  for  by  a  course  of 
domestic  science  in  a  room  elaborately 
fitted  for  instruction  in  the  art  of  home- 
keeping.  ' 

The  principal.  Olin  H.  Burritt,  is  al- 
ways on  the  outlook  for  any  new  thing 
which  may  be  contrived  to  help  this 
specially  afflicted  class,  so  'he  has  been 
one  of  the  first  to  introduce  gardening 
to  his  pupils  as  a  possible  art.  As  a  re- 
sult, last  year,  a  plot  of  land,  subdivided 
jinto  small  individual  patches  after  the 
manner  of  the  public  school  garden.";, 
was  taken  for  this  experimental  ^i'ork. 
Lettuce,  beans,  radishes,  com  and  other 
garden  truck,  hesidcs  some  real  flowers, 
were  coaxed  into  existence  by  the  lov- 
ing, wondering.  Inquiring  fingers  of  lit- 
tle blind  children. 

Garden  Work  a  Feature. 

So  the  school  garden  at  Overbrook 
institute  has  come  to  stay;  and  already 
eager  gardeners,  wise  through  their  ex- 
periences of  one  season,  have  started 
with  the  first  hint  of  spring  to  plan 
theii*  summer's  work.  Carefully  map- 
ped out  on  paper,  by  means  of  the  won- 
der-working slates  which  guide  the  pen- 
cil marks  infallibly,  some  scores  of 
gardens  have  already  sprung  into  exist- 
ence. Fertilizers  and  seeds  have  been 
ordered  for  these  embryo  farms.  The 
land,  too,  a  larger  amount  than  was 
given  to  last  year's  trial  patch,  has 
been  selected.  It  will  be  plowed,  har- 
rowed and  subdivided,  and  some  advice 
and   instruction   will  be  given. 

For  the  most  part  the  children  will 
be   left  to  work   out   the  fate  of  their 
own    seedlings.      It    is    wonderful    how 
quickly    their    fingers    learn    to    distin- 
guish   between    the    shapes    which    the 
vegetables  or  the  weeds  show,  and  how 
clean   they  keep   their  garden   patches. 
i  It  is  time  that  here   and  there  a  wan- 
I  dering    hoe    sometimes    sheared    off    a 
pet   plant   instead   of   a   weed,    but   the 
'  accidents  of  last  season  have  only  been 
remembered    as    things    to    be    avoided 
this  year,  and  each  gardener  is  as  hope- 
ful as  ever  was  a  suburbanite. 

Outdoor  Work  Beneficial. 

As  the  students  are  encouraged  to 
spend  much  of  their  time  in  the  open 
air  in  walks  or  play,  the  instructors 
are  much  in  favor  of  this  new  interest 
which  has  opened  for  the  children,  and 
are  taking  much  pains  to  "find  the 
way"  to  get  around  the  difficulties 
which  persist  in  arising  any  time  any- 
thing new  is  tried.     Mr.  Burritt  espe- 


dally  woi^^ed  with  enthusiasm  last  sea- i 
son  and  hplped  the  fcardening  class  plan 
its  individual  plots  and  the  larger  class 
gar<]en  of  sweet  corn,  which  was  the 
most  difficult  undertaking  and  possibly 
,the  least  successful,  as  corn  is  planted 
so  far  apart  and  needs  its  most  fre- 
quent ^vorkinJ>;  when  very  young. 

It  was  very  hard  for  the  older  boys,  I 
who   undertake  this  work,  to  pick   the 
com    out   from    the    weeds  and    hoe   it] 
well    without    destroying    it.      If    class 
work    on    one   crop   is  undertaken    thi| 
season  something  else  will  probably 
selected. 


IVUrroVu.    3U    l^li-, 

Unl^Vtlie  direction  of  Mr.  Kussell 
KinJ  3Vmier,  assisted  by  Mr.  Henry 
Gurney  and  tlie  Philadelphia  Orchestra, 
the  management  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Institution  of  the  Blind  will  give  a  de- 
lightful musical  ent3WHflWw»^on  Wed- 
nesday evening,  April  5,  at  Horticultural 
Hall.  The  program  will  include  "The 
Pilgrims,"  "The  Vagabonds,"  "Fly. 
Singing  Bird,"   and    "Psalm   XVI." 


Ik  ulA.d.-elU.k.v«>-,  TV- ,    I 
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"I  never  realized  what  it  means  to  be  l^liiul," 
remarked  a  Philadelphia  teacher  the  (jther  day, 
"until  la.st  week,  when  I  went  otit  to  see  a  little j 
friend  of  mine  who  is  beinj^-  educated  in   Peiin- 1 
sylvania's  great    institute    for  the    sightless    at  I 
Overbrook.     All  the  young  girls  to  whom  she  in- 
troduced  me  felt  me  over,  remarked  everything  | 
I  wore,  and  .said  to  each  other,      '  How  nice  she 
looks.  '  How  pretty  .she  is.'     That  was  interest- 1 
ing,  of  course,  and  the  way   my  little  friend  led 
me  over  the  grounds  and  through  the  buildings,  I 
describing  everything  as  though  she  could  .see  it,  | 
was  surprising"     But  it  was  not  until  after  sup- 
per,  to  which   I  staved,   that    the  real  revelation 
came.     We  walked  from  the  lighted  dining  room, 
where  'sighted'  waitresses  had  served  us,  to  the 
recreation  room,  which  was  totally  dark       I  en- 
tered,   groping  my    way,    trying    to    follow    my 
friend  and  wondering  why  someone  did  not  hurry 
to  make  a  light.     Then  1  became  aware  that  the 
girls  about  me  were  drawing  up  chains,   getting 
out  their  .sewing  and  books,   and  settling  tlieiu- 
selves  for  the  evening's  fun,   as  though  nothing 
unusual  was  the  matter.     And  suddenly  I  real- 
ized that  no  lights    were    necessary    in    a    blind 
institution  at  night.     For  the  ne.\t  two  hours  it 
was   I   who   sat  there  blind   and   helpless,    while 
they    chatted   and   stitched    and   made   meriy    in 
utter  darkness.     Yes,  it  made  me  understand  ill 
a  way  I  never  had  before  what  it  is  to  be  blind." 
—Philadelphia  Record. 


.Y-Lw  %.^   1I11. 


Anhual   Concert  by  the    BWj^Mjii^ 

'i'hc  .nniuiHl  ^^ring  choral  conc«Wr^V0Il 
by  the  pupils  oi  the  Pennsylvania  School 
for  I  he  lUind.  will  take  place  at  Horti- 
cultural Hall  on  Wednesday  evening, 
'.April  5.  This  body  of  singers,  which  has 
already  proven  its  ability  to  cope  with 
the  largei-  forms  of  choral  music,  will  be 
heard  this  year  in  the  following  program 
under  the  direction  of  .Mr.  Russell  King 
Miller;  • 
Dramatic  Cantata.  "The  Pilerlni?,  ' 

George  W.  Cimdwick 

Aria.     "SalTo!    dlmora" Gounod 

Part  Songs— a.    "Tbe  Snow;"   b.    "Fly. 

Siucins  Bird" Sir  Edward  Elcar 

Parr    SouE-"Thp    Vaftabonds". .  .Ktiton    Faning 

Psalm    X(;V FpHx    Mendelssohii-Bartboldy 

!Mr.   UeTiry  Uuruey  will  be  the  soloist 
and  the  Philadelphia  Orchestra  will  plaj^ 


PULt-^J^^jthtau ,  "P^t.,   liTft^wx. 
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AiUAL  CONCEei  OF 
BLIND  CHORUS  ! 


Horticultural  Hall  was  filled  to 
overflowing  last  evening,  on  the  oc- 
casion of  the  twentieth  annual  con- 
cert of  the  pupils  of  the  Fennsylva- 
Qia   School    for   the   Blind. 

The  exercises  were  under  the  dlrec-( 
ttgn  of  Mr.  Kussell  King  Miller,  as- 
sisted by  Mr.  Henry  Gurney,  tenor, 
and  members  of  the  Philadelphia  Or- 
chestra. 

The  chorus  of  young  women  in  white 
and  young  men  in  black  ranged  rank 
above  rank  beyond  the  soloists  and 
orchestra,  surrounded  by  floral  decora- 
tions, the  beauty  of  which  was  lost, 
alas,  on  eyes  that  saw  not,  presented 
a  festal  scene,  and  the  happy  par- 
ticipants doubtless  regarded  it  as  in- 
deed a  gala  occasion,  the  harbinger 
of  Spring,  when  the  air  shall  be  sweet 
with  the  fragrance  of  many  blossoms 
and  Tnelodious  wtih  the  songs  of 
birds.  ; 

On  the  last  similar  occasion,  one' 
year  ago,  they  rejoiced  In  the  pres- 
ence of  Ur.  David  D.  Wood,  a  leader 
that  every  one  of  the  blind  boys  andi 
girls  loved  as  a  very  dear  friend,  one 
who  shared  their  affliction,  and  did 
not  expect  more  of  themi  than  they 
were    able    to    perform. 

Absent  In  the  llesh,  but  ever  pres- 
ent in  memory,  the  influence  of  that 
great  sympathetic  heart  on  the  minda 
of  these  pupils,  will  never  be  effaced,; 
but  abide  to  make  them  better  men 
and  women  as  well  as  better  singers 
and  musicians,  for  having  been  under 
his   care. 

The  programme  was  admirably  de- 
vised   to    demonstrate    the    efltlclency 


of  the  pupils  as  a  singing  choir,  and 
their  voices  blended  as  il  one  grand 
instrument  under  ithe  hand  of  a  single 
performer.  Months  of  asiduous  train- 
ing must  have  been  required  to  ef- 
fect such  admirable  unison. 

The  first  number  was  one  of  George 
Whitfield  Chadwiclc's  most  beautiful 
choral  works,  "The  Pilgrims,"  de- 
scriptive of  the  coming  and  purpose 
and  influence  of  the  devoted  band  of 
Puritans  that  landed  at  Plymouth 
Rock. 

Mr.  Gurney  followed  with  the  beau- 
tiful aria  from  Gounod's  "Faust," 
"Salve!  Dimora  casta  e  pural"  Mr. 
Gurney's  voice  is  strong  and  rich  in 
the  middle  tones.  The  high  notes  near 
the  close  were  taken  with  evident 
effort.  The  effect  of  the  whole  was 
very  good,  and  the  singer  was  re- 
peatedly recalled,  but  granted  no  en- 
core. 

Two  short  chorals  by  Sir  Edwurd 
Elgar,  the  celebrated  English  compos- 
er, who  is  at  present  touring  Canada 
and  the  United  States,  were  sung  with 
spirit  by  the  chorus,  "The  Snow," 
very  delicately  orchestrated,  and  "Fly, 
Singing  Bird,"  which  were  greeted 
with    prolonged    applause. 

"Vagabonds"  (that  is,  strolling 
players,  not  "tramps")  a  lively  bal- 
lad with  refrain,  by  Eaton  Faning, 
was  sung  by  Mr.  Gurney  and  the 
chorus,  with  a  rather  heavy  orches- 
tral   accompaniment. 

Mendelssohn's  setting  of  the  Ninety- 
fifth  Psalm  was  the  closing  number, 
in  which  occur  solo  passages  with 
choral  interludes  and  one  powerful 
duet,  the  whole  shaded  with  master- 
ful   orchestral    treatment. 

This  Chorus  is  one  of  the  finest  in 
the  city,  and  its  yearly  concerts  are 
always  looked  forward  to  and  en- 
Joyed.  Great  credit  is  due  the  late  Dr. 
Wood,  who  for  many  years  made  the 
Chorus  his  pet  institution,  and  raised 
It  to  a  high  plane  of  efficiency,  and  to 

Mr.  Russell  King  Miller  and  Mr. 
Henry  Gurney  ,  for  last  night's  fine 
concert  In  particular. 


Pli-lta.dlfcu^>hu3L,  l^A,.,  Je^tfeg-ra-lTJ-u^^^ 
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BLIND  PUPILS  IN  CONCERT 

StudenfB"  o!e    Pennsylvania    Institute 
Win  Applause  as  Singers. 

Pupils  of  the  Pennsylvania  Institute 
for  the  Blind  held  their  annual  concert 
last  nierht  in  Horticultural  Hall  under 
the  direction  of  Russell  King:  MUler  and. 
Henry  Gurney.  The  first  number,  "The 
Pilgrims,"  consisted,  of  a  chorus  of 
seventy  voices,  composed  mostly  of  girl 
pupils.  "Snow"  was  then  rendered  by  a 
girl's  chorus  and,  "Fly  Singing  Bird"  by 
a  chorus. 

The  closing'  number,  "Come.  Tjet  Us 
Sing-,"  with  Mr.  Gurney  as  soloist,  was 
applauded  repeatedly.  In  this  number 
Vir.t;inia  Carter,  of  Alabama,  and  Ruth 
Buck,  of  this  city,  both  blind,  rendered 
a  duet.  They  were  led  to  and  from  the 
stag!?  amid  the  warm  expression  of  ap- 
preciation. 

Many  widely  known  opera  singers, 
musicians  and  opera  going-  folk  were  in 
the  audience  and  congratulated  the 
pupils  on  their  success. 


'Pka^ct<>U^Kua.»  "Pa>.,  Ptje-ss- 
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BLIND  PUPILS  SINr 
Jf  PERFECT  TIME 

'Annual   Concert    of    the  Pennsyl- 
! '    vania  School  Pleases  a  Critical 
Audience. 


Few  concerts  in  Horticultural  Hall 
have  given  greater  pleasure  to  an  au- 
dience than  that  last  evening  by  the 
pupils  of  the  Pennsylvania  School  for 
the  Blind,  as  was  proved  in  the  cordial- 
ity of  the  greeting  extended  to  them  and 
in  the  personal  congratulations  they  re- 
ceived  from   music-loving  people. 

There  were  present  many  well-known 
musicians,  opera  singers  and  opera-go- 
ing people,  who  were  enthusiastic  as 
anyone  and  in  nowise  stinted  their  ap- 
proval of  the  value  of  the  concert  from 
a  musical  standpoint. 

Russel  King  Miller  directed  the  sing- 
ing and  was  assisted  by  Henry  Gurney. 
The  first  number.  "The  Pilgrims,"  con- 
sisted of  a  chorus  of  seventy  voices, 
composed  mostly  of  girl  pupils.  The 
chorus  struck  a  sympathetic  chord  In 
the  hearts  .  of>>  their  listeners  that 
brought  them  immediate  and  unstinted 
applause. 

"Snow"  was  then  rendered  by  the  girl 
voices,  and  the  light  and  airy  way  it  was 
done  showed  the  singers  had  full  con- 
trol of  themselves  and  showed  no  evi- 
dence of  nervousness. 

"Fly,  Singing  Bird"  was  sung  by  the 
full  chorus,  but  it  was  In  the  "Vaga- 
bonds" that  the  beauty  and  strength 
of  the  voices  found  full  scope.  This  was 
especially  so  in  the  refrain  where  the 
voices  came  merry  and  bright,  as  male 
and  female  alternated  in  the  parts.  They 
followed  the  melody  of  the  orchestra 
■without  apparent  defect,  and  that,  too, 
though  unable  to  see  director  or  baton. 

With  the  closing  of  the  concert  came 
"Come,  Let  Us  Sing,"  with  Mr.  Gurney 
as  soloist,  the  opening  was  so  well- 
done  that  the  audience  applauded  re-j 
peatedly.  A  pathetic  Incident  with  the^ 
singing  of  this  number  was  the  duet  of 
Virginia  Carter,  of  Alabama,  and  Ruth 
Buck  of  this  city,  senior  pupils  of  the 
school.  They  were  lead  to  the  front 
iof  the  stage  and  after  their  parts  were 
over  they  were  taken  hack  to  the  chorus 
iamid  the  warm  expression  of  apprecia- 
Itlon   from   the  audeince. 
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CONCERT  BY  THE  BUND 

Anttna-l    Concert    by    Paplla    of   ^lie 
Pennsylvania  Instltntion 

The  pupils  of  the  Pennsylvania  Institu- 
tion for  the  Blind  gave  their  annual  con- 
cert under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Russell 
King  Miller,  with  Mr.  Henry  Gurney  as- 
sisting, at  Horticultural  Hall  last  even- 
ing, when  the  progi-am  comprised  George 
W.  Chadwick's  cantata  of  "The  Pil- 
grims," Sir  Edward  Elgar's  "The  Snow" 
and  "Ply,  Singing  Bird,"  Eaton  Faning's 
"Vagabond"  and  the  well-lcnown  setting 
by  Mendelssohn  of  the  Ninety-fifth  Psalm. 
This  is  one  of  the  best  choruses  in  the 
city.  It  produces  a  fine  body  of  tone, 
whose  quality  is  exceptionally  good,  and 
it  sings  Avith  a  degree  of  accuracy  and 
unanimity  and  precision  that  is  very  re- 
markable and  praiseworthy. 

Its  concerts  are  always  enjoyable,  and 
that  last  night's  wan  no  exception  to  the 
rule  was  shown  by  the  heartiness  with 
phich  the  proceedings  were  applauded  by 
the  many  whom  the  occasion  had  attract- 
ed. Mr.  Miller  and  Mr.  Gurney  deserve 
freat  credit  for  results  which,  given  the 
est  of  goodwill  and  more  than  ordinary 
ability,  could  only  have  been  attained  by 
much  persistent  and  intelligently  directed 
effort. 
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S^LIND    BOYS   WILL   ACT. 

In  connection  wtlh  the  blind  workers'  ex- 
hibition at  »>»  Metropolitan  Opera      /Ouse, 
April   26   to   29,   to  be  opened  by  Piv^ldent 
Taft  next  Wednesday  night,   a  novel  dra- 
matic entertainment  will  be  given  by  blind 
boy  actors  from  the  Institution  for  the  In- 
struction   of    the    Blind,    Overbrook,    Penn. 
I'he'  tfoye  will  appear  In  several  scenes  front 
'♦tH*^  Merchant  of  Venice"  on  Thursday  an^ 
fefttorctoy    nights     at     8:30     o'clock.       xn 
youthful  actors  govern  their  movements  oi 
the  stage  by  distance,  so  a  stage  ha«  beei 
constructed  In   the  opera  house  exactly  o 
the   same   size   as   that   used   In   rehearsal 
at  Overbrook.     A  blind  stage  manager  hai 
charge   of   the   pei-formance,    and    the   inci- 
dental music  win  be  rendered  by  an  orchei 
tra  under  the  leadership  of  Wilhelm  Hei 
nchs,  the  blind  tenor  of  Boston. 
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A    GROUP    OF    BLir)rtT"ATHLETES. 


SOME  OF  THE  BOYS  FROM  OVERBROOK,  PA.,  WHO  WILL  COMPETE  AT  |HE 
BLIND  WORKERS*  EXHIBITION,  WHICH  OPENS  TO-NIGHT.        / 
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TEACHING  BLIND  CHILDREN 

Miss  Dunning  of  West  Orange 
Is  Principal  of  Institute 


Enjoys    Teaching    Blind    Girls    To    Be 

Independent — Her      Pupils      Give 

Maypolei,  Dance. 

It  has  been  said  that  a  life  of  sen- 
ice  is  the  only  true  life,  and  of  al 
other  accupations  work  among  tht 
blind  is  not  the  most  encouraging.! 
However,  twenty  years  of  constanu 
laboring  among  the  blind  children  on 
the  Pennsylvania  Institute  for  thlf 
Blind  finds  Miss  Elizabeth  R.  Dunning, 
daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edgar  Dun- 
ning, of  Eagle  Rock  avenue,  West 
Orange,  still  deeply  interested  in 
her  duties  as  principal  of  the  school. 
Miss  Dunning  has  given  her  life  to 
the  work  of  instructing  the  little 
blind  girls  to  read  and  write  and 
sew  and  make  baskets,  and  do  many, 
many  other  things,  teaching  them  that 
light  may  be  found  in  work. 

In  connection  with  the  large  blind 
workers'  exhibition  which  is  being 
held  this  week  at  the  .Metropolitan 
Opera  House,  in  New  York  City,  twen- 
ty-two little  girls  were  brought  from 
the  Pennsylvania  Institute  by  .Miss 
Dunning,  and  gave  an  exhibition  of 
May  Pole  dancing,  which  called  for  a 
burst  of  applause  from  the  crov.-ded' 
Opera  House. 

Governor  Taft  made  an  address  at 
the  exhibition,  Rafter  which  h'e  wit- 
nessed an  exhibition  of  gymnastic  ex- 
ercises by  a  number  of  blind  boys  in 
gymnasium  costume.  At  the  close, 
■when  President  Taft  left  the  building, 
he  passed  through  two  aisles  of  blind 
men  and  women  and  children,  and 
shook  hands  with  many  of  them. 
Among  the  numerous  exhibits  which 
had  been  sent  out  from  all  over  Amer- 
ica, and  from  Japan  and  Egypt,  was 
a  wireless  station  which  a  blind  boy 
from  Siasconett  had  set  up,  ready  to 
send  and  receive  messages.  Each  night 
a  program  was  given  by  the  blind  per- 
formers, and  President  Taft  expressed 
his  pleasure  at  hearing  a  blind  vio- 
linist play  and  vocal  and  organ  selec- 
tions by  other  blind  musicians.  While 
he  spoke  a  blind  stenographer  "  took 
notes,"  on  a  specially  prepared  ir.a- 
chine.  J 


The  exhibition  was  held  under  the! 
directions   of   Miss   Holt,   of  the   New  I 
York   Association   for   the    Blind,   and  I 
the    object    was    to    demonstrate    the 
fact  that  blind  people  are  not  helpless, 
only    unfortunate,    and    that    asylums 
are    not     necessary     with    their     en- 
forced    idleness — the     worst     of 
slavery.  .   >, 
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B'L'IND  PUlPILS  BEAT 

tB^'hers  in  meet 

Make  Fast  Time  in  Dashes,  Jump 

and   Hurdle,   Despite 

Handicap 


Pupils  of  the  School  for  the  Blind  at 
Overbrook  yesterday  demonstrated  their 
skill  in  athletics  by  defeating  their  in- 
structors by  a  score  of  35  to  28  points.  It 
was  the  annual  athletic  meet  of  the 
school. 

In  the  races  the  »^tplls  showed  more 
than  ordinary  speed,  and,  although  handi- 
capped by  being  compelled  by  their  In- 
firmity to  run  witli  a  guide  wire,  which 
somewhat  retarded  them,  they  made  103 
yards  in  a  fraction  over  12  seconds.  Tlie 
50-yard   dash    was    run   In   6   seconds   fiat. 

In  putting  the  shot  the  boys  pitched  the 
weight  over  31  feet,  and  at  the  standing 
jump  cleared  the  hurdle  at  nearly  4  feet. 
Miss  Ethelwyne  Dlthridge  acted  as  an- 
nouncer and  clerk  of  the  races. 
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•rtSM  students  graduate  I 

The.^£4;gfc*»*~*he  graduation  exercises 
of  the  Pennsylvania  Scliool  for  the  Blin<^ 
at  Overbrook  was  held  last  night  in  thei 
main  auditorium  of  the  institution  in 
which  the  Young  Singers'  Club  present- 
ed a  program  of  special  interest. 

The  first  part  was  vocal  and  recitations 
in  wliich  the  entire  membership  took 
part.  Among  those  who  contributed 
were  Ralph  Woolgang,  James  Henahan, 
John  Longston.  John  Hepler,  Paul 
Piert^'' '  •^■^\  Hartman,  Frank  Odeni 
rath,  Clarence  Connors  and  William 
Stevens. 

The  precision  with  which  the  club 
went  through  the  program  and  the-  ease 
of  the  young  sightless  performers  in 
their  parts  showed  that  they  were  mas-' 
ter  of  both  music  and  oratory. 

The  second  part  of  the  program  was  a 
play  entitled  "The  International  Club 
Controversy,"  which  was  a  skit  on  the 
[Glee  Club  idea  of  a  musical  controversy. 
In  the  presentation  the  members  that 
took  part  were  William  Stevenson,  Ed- 
ward Henahan,  Clarence  Connors,  Henry 
Eichenberger,  Ralph  Woolgang  and  John 
Proctor.  The  entertainment  was  in 
charge  of  Henry  Eichenberger,  president 
of  the  club,  and  John  Proctor  and  Karl 
Rodkay,  as  secretaries.  The  baton  was 
wielded  by  John  P.  Bausch,  as  director, 
while  Henry  Clausser  presided  at  the 
piano.  J 
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nundreds  Attend  Operetta,  'The  Lost  Prince,' 

Given  by  Kindergarten  Union   Teachers  in  Auditorium 

of  Institution  for  the  Blind  at  Over  brook 


SCHOOL  TEACHEKS  GIVE  OPERETTA  AT  INSTITUTION  FOR  BLIND  AT  OVEKBROOK 

.Mcjnliera  of  the  Philadelphia  branch  of  the  International  Kindergarten  Union  ce'.ebrated  their  annual  play  feslivalj 
yesterday  by  giving  Philip  Goepp's  new  operelfa,  "The  L^sl  Prince."  at  the  Pennsylvania  Institution  for  the  Blind,  at  l)vcv-| 
'brook.    More  than  a  score  of  kindergarten   teacliers   took  part  in   the  operetta,   which  was  given  In  a  liighly  artistic  fashion,  j 


TEACHERS  AS  FAIRIES 
HOLO^  FESTIVAL 

:OSffUMING  EXgUlSITE 


^■i^y^g  aside  their  dignity  as  "school- 
lia'anrs"  for  a  while,  niember.s  oKthe  local 
tiranch  of  the  Kindergarten  Union, 
/dressed  as  fairies,  witches  and  wood 
mymplis.  celebrated  their  annual  play  fes- 
jtlval  ye-sterday  at  the  Pennsylvania  Instl- 
Itutionfor  ^^^^jjj^j^^verbrooU. 


An  out-oi-dooi  WW  BUB'lWh  plannedj 
but  o^s-ing  to  the  damp  weather  the  affair 
was  held  in  the  auditorium  of  the  insti- 
tution, which  was  thronged  with  relatives 
ond  friends  of  the  school  teachers.  j 

A.  dainty  operetta,  "The  E,ost  Prince"' 
the  words  by  John  Ja.v  Chapman,  of  New 
York,  and  the  music  by  Philip  Goepp.  the 
well-known  composer  and  conductor  of 
this  city,  was  of  chief  interest  on  thai 
program.  Those  who  have  learned  to  look! 
for  music  of  real  Interest  and  arUstiol 
value  In  Mr.  Got-pp's  work  were  not  dis-I 
appointed  in  his  eflejtlve  sotting  of  thai 
dainty  little  play.  I 

Particularly  pretty  costumes  were  worn 
by  the  actresses,  who  had  taken  iniinite 
pains  in  rehearsing  and  preparations  of: 
all  kinds,  and  whose  whole-i^ouled  work 
was  a  pleasure  to  all  who  witness^ 
It    yesterday.  J.i 
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JTJ9Si£/f.CAnPO£U.AS  'OAT/fJ/V' 


I  Two  of  the  moit  striking  cliaracte 
I  were  Clodia,  the  banished  queen,  po 
trayed  Xty  Alma  Lindsay,  and  Chr:i-<tla 
the  lost  prince,  by  Knima  .Xitmeder.  wli 
looked  Scarcely  older  than  the  4-year 
old  boy  she  represenled.  illss  Lindsay 
who  unites  a  beantlrbl  voice  with  a  ver; 
charming,  graceful  person,  wa*  oife 
the  leading  soloiirt?  and  rece\ved  .inucl 
applause  for  her  artistic  rendering  of  sev- 
eral of  the  little  lyrics  which  abound 
In    the    operetta. 

Other  (.haractejs  vyere  taken  by  iiiss 
Eleanor  Darrow,  as  Arehiniego:  Mis: 
Julia  Neely,  as  Duei»sa:  Miss  Lilian  Van 
derveer.  as  Pygmy.  Miss  Slarle  Camp- 
bell, as  Batkin;  Miss  Margaret  Rock,  a 
Flora.  A  series  of  interpretive  dan 
was  given  by  'MSs,;  Ella  Neely. 


nj^ 
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ThaFe  was  a  rrowded  attendance 
last  nigrht  at  the  annual  contest  of 
the  declamation  class  of  the  boys'  de- 
paitment  of  the  Pennsylvania  School 
for  the  Blind,  at  Overbrook.  The 
Judges  were  Dr.  Matthew  Woods,  Miss 
Pussie  Graham  and   William  A.  Stout. 

The  program  follows:  "Making  of 
an  Able  Seaman,"  Robert  P.  Helck- 
haus;  "Grattan's  Reply  to  Mr.  Corry." 
llunibert  L.  Catto;  "The  Spirit  of  the 
Times,"  Harry  L.  Clouser:  "Mr.  Brown 
Has  His  Hair  Cut,"  Harry  C.  ilart- 
man;  "Spartacus  to  the  Gladiators," 
Llewellyn  Ulend,"  "Speech  of  Patrick 
Henry,"  William  Stevens«»fi;  "Sparta- 
tus  to  the  Roman  Envoys,"  Joseph 
N.  Proctor.  , 

'  The  awards  will  be  made  next  week 
in  connection  with  the  other  exercises 
of  the  school.  jf 
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IftVLOMAS  BESTOWED  ON     ' 
I  NINE  Bypji.RADUATE: 

Students  at  Pennsylvania  Institutio 

at  Overbrook  Complete  the 

Course 


Nine  students  of  the  Pennsylvanii 
Institution  for  the  Blind  at  Overbrool' 
participated  tn  the  annual  commence- 
ment exercises  of  the  Institution  this 
morning  and  received  the  diplomas  cer- 
tifying that  they  have  qualified  in  the 
courses   taught  at   the   school. 

The  graduates  are:  Virginia  Cartee, 
Edith  Winkel,  William  Stevenson,  Jo- 
seph Finnegan,  Herbert  Catto,  Ralph 
Woolfgang,  Llewellyn  Blend,  Walter 
McDonald  and  Howard  Yeager.  They 
and  the  Junior  pupils  of  the  school  took 
part  In  the  exercises,  which  were  in 
charge  of  O,  H.  Burritt,  the  principal. 

Overbrook  Day  will  be  celebrated 
next  week  and  many  of  the  pupils  will 
remain  at  the  school  for  this  event 
One  of  the  many  interesting  features 
arranged  for  the  celebration  is  a  May 
pole  dance,  In  which  the  students  will 
go  through  the  intricate  evolutions  of 
weaving  the  ribbons  on  the  May  pole 
despite  the  fact  that  all  of  them  are 
totally  blind. 

Visitors  ti)  the  institution  have  been 
permitted  to  see  rehearsals  of  the 
dance  and  have  been  amazed  at  the  ac- 
curacy of  the  children,  not  only  In  this 
but  in  other  exercises,  especially  in 
[athletic   work.  i 
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fiffllDUilTlON  CERTIFICATEr 
GIVEN  TO  BUND  PUPILS 


Annual  commencement  exercises 
were  today  at  the  Pennsylvania  Insti- 
tute for  the  Blind,  Overbrook.  Certifi- 
cates were  given  the  graduates. 

Overbrook  day  will  be  celebrated  next 
week,  and  many  of  the  pupils  are  exj 
pected  to  remain  at  the  institution  until 
this  affair  is  over.  Many  interestinJ 
features  have  been  arranged,  the  prinl 
iclpal  of  which  Is  a  Maypole  dance,  if 
which  the  students  will  go  through  ini 
tricate  movements  of  weaving  thJ 
gaily  colored  ribbon.  « 

Those  who  graduated  today  ares 
Virginia  Cartee,  Edith  Winkel,  Wil-l 
liam  Stevenson,  Joseph  Finnegan,' 
Herbert  Catto,  Ralph  Woolfgang, 
Llewellj'n  Blend,  Walter  McDonald 
and  Howard  Yeager.  They  and  the 
junior  pupils  of  the  school  took  part 
In  the  exercises,  which  were  in 
charge  of  O.  H.  Burritt,  th©  princlpal.j 
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^lin6  pupij-s  show        ^ 
j-heir  proficiency 

I  With  the  graduating  exercises  at  the 
Pennsylvania  School  for  the  Blind,  held 
at  Overbrook,  yesterday,  the  institution 
closed  its  seventy-ninth  year.  T!ie  ex- 
ercises were  held  in  the  large  auditoriuin 
of  the  institution  and  the  diplomas  end 
the  special  priz^  were  presented  by 
John  Cadwalader,  the  president  of  the 
Board  ot  Managers.  The  diplom.i  In 
piano  tuning  was  awarded  to  George 
Robert  Mummey.  the  J.  Francis 
Fisher  prizes  for  scholarships  were 
awarded  to  Edith  M.  Winkel,  and  Ho-.v- 
ard  Edward  Yeager,  the  J.  B.  Hammond 
special  prize  for  success  in  typewriting 
was  awarded  to  Ralph  Thomas  V/ait- 
gang.  The  pupils  who  received  the  Har- 
rison prize,  for  patience,  assiduity,  and 
sustained  effort  in  the  industrial  depart- 
ment, were  Edith  M.  Winkel  and  David 
Llewellyn  Blend. 

The  graduates  who  received  diplomas 
were: 

Virginia  T.   Carter 

Edith   .M.    Winkel 

David    Llewoli.vii  Blfiid 

Hiimliert   .lospph   Catto 

Waiter      Ualeigh      " ' 
I    .  PoDiild 

I  The  exercises  were  brought  to  a  close 
by  the  entire  class  singing  "Auld  Lang 
Syne."  -^^ 


Jos!>pLi    P.iiil    Finnesau 
William    Stevenson 
^iaiuii      Ttiouias    Wolf- 

naus 
Mc-   ilowaiU    Edward    Yea- 

Ker 
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BLir^  PUPILS  GRADUATED 

SuTEjiSiBg  Work  Done  at  Overbrook 

Institution. 

Nine  students  were  graduated  from  the: 
Pennsylvania  Institution  for  the  Blind,  at' 
Overbrook,  yesterday.  All  are  totally 
blind  and  all  exhibited  work  that  amazed 
the    numerous    visitors. 

The  graduates  were:  "Virginia  Cartee, 
Edith  Winkel,  William  Stevenson,  Joseph 
Finnegan,  Herbert  Catto,  Ralph  Woolf- 
gang,  Llewellyn  Blend,  Walter  McDonaldJ 
and  Howard  Yeager.  They  and  the  junior, 
pupils  of  the  school  took  part  In  the  ex-j 
erclses,  which  were  in  charge  of  O.  H.1 
Burritt,  the  principal.  | 

All  the  graduates  remained  at  the 
school  and  will  not  leave  until  after  thSj 
annual  celebration  of  Overbrook  Day; 
next  week.  At  that  festival  the  students 
will  indulge  in  field  sports  and  a  Ma>3 
pole  dance  which,  according  to  the  won^j 
de.rful  skill  shown  by  the  blind  scholard 
in  the  rehearsals,  will  be  a  remarkablf 
exhibition. 


Mehescheiis 

Workers  for  the  Sightless 
Gather  at  Overbrook  Insti- 
tution for  a  Convention 


DISCUSS     THE     PROGRESS 


The  little  lilliid  l)oys  and  girls  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Institution  for  the  Instruc- 
tion of  llio  MUnd  at  Overbrook  are  in 
their  l)est  uttire  today  even  thoufrti  their 
dresised  up  appearonc-e  Koes  t'oi  nausht 
in  their  own  sightless  eyes.  Their  In- 
structors are  entertaining  several  hun- 
dred men  and  women  who  are  making  a 
life  work  of  the  instruction  of  the  Ijlind. 
The  openln.:?  session  of  a  fotir-days"  con- 
vention of  the  American  Association  of 
Workers  foj*  llie  KUnd  is  to  be  held  at 
the   Overhi'ook   Institution   tohljffif. 

The  (lelesatea  to  the  convention  repre- 
sent more  than  l.">0  schools  and  institu- 
tions lor  the  blind.  .Most  of  today  will 
be  taken  up  wtth  the  arrival  of  the  dele- 
gales  and  an  Inspection  of  the  establish- 
ment, equipment,  miethods  and  of  the 
results  obtained  at  the  Overbrook 
Scliou'. 


«OVEIiniJ(K>K    T>.\Y~ 

Today  is  kno\x  n  as  "Overbrook  Day," 
and  the  vlsitorn  will  see,  not  only  the  re- 
sults of  the  instruction  given  the  stu- 
dents, but  will  watch  them  at  work  and 
at  play,  and  will  have  every  opportunity 
to  observe  the  methods  in  vosfue  here. 

The  openihg  meeting  of  the  convention 
win  be  held  tonight,  when  John  Cad- 
walader,  president  of  the  Board  of  .Man- 
agers of  the  Overbrook  institution,  will 
deliver  tho  address  of  welcom'-'.  Ihe 
response  will  be  made  by  Ednard  J. 
Nolan,  of  Chicago,  president  of  the  asso- 
ciation, and  the  balance  of  ihe  e\enins 
wll!  be  takea  up  with  the  presentation  of 
two  scenes  from  "The  Merchant  of 
Venice"  by  the  pupils. 

The  business  sessions  of  the  conven- 
tion will  be^ln  tomorrow  morning,  when 
reports  will  be  made  by  Charles  W. 
Holmes,  of  th«  Massacliiisetts  Commis- 
sion for  the  Blind;  Mrs.  E.  J.  Barley,  of 
tho  Dayton,  fc).,  Society  for  the  I'mpro.ve- 
ment  of  the  Blind:  Liberto  f>Pliino,  or  the 
Pennsylvania  Institution  for  the-  In- 
struction of  the  Blind;  James  J.  .  Dew, 
who  Is  intrested  in  summer  schools  for 
blind  men,  and  John  Thompson,  whose 
subject  will  he  church  work  for  and 
by  the  blind.  The  general  sub.iect  to  be 
covered  by  the  reports  will  be  "Some  Ex- 
periments in  the  Kmpjjymcnt  of  the 
Blind."  I 

liinrtARIES  I.\   l.\.SPJ-:CTI<».\  I 

Later  Dr.  E.  Stagg  Whltin  will  talM 
on  prison  labor  and  labor  for  tho  bl.lpd;] 
Miss-  D.  Flsk©  Ropers  andMrs.  Cora' 
Gleason  will  speak  on  the '  rjufstiOn,  "Is 
there  a  need  for  expert  sighted  luper-j 
vision  In  the  home  industries  of  theS 
blind?"  ond  Bliss  Lydia  Y.  Hayes  and 
Miss  ISiinlce  French  will  discuss  the 
querttion,  "Whot  should  be  the  qualtfl- 
catloiis.  aims  and  methods  of  the  home 
teacher?" 

Tomorrow  afternoon  the  recently 
opened  salesroom  and  exchnnire  of  the 
Ove;brook  School,  the  libraries  of  the 
Home  Teaching  Society,  and  the  Free 
Circulating  Library  for  the  Blind  will 
be  visited  along  with  placiii  .of  historic 
Irfterest   In   and  about   the  city. 

Another  me6tin'.f  for  papers  and  d'r- 
cussion  will  be  held  in  the  evenin.?.  lyben 
Kdward  M.  Van  Cleve,  vice-president  of 
the  association,  will  pre.slde.  Among 
those  who  will  speak  ore  Samuel  ffly 
Eliot,  of  New  York;  Jacques  Kolonbov- 
sky,  of  Rus.'^la,  and  Walter  f?.  Holmes, 
of  New  York.  These  v  ill  be  followed 
by  a  series  of  round  table  discussions. 

On  Thursday,  !•:.  P.  Mo-ford,  treasurer 
of  the  association,  will  preside.  Papers 
will  be  rend  by  G.>orge  F.  Ollphant. 
Clarenco  K.  Holmes.  Miss  .Vdella  M. 
Hoyf,  Mrs.  Gertriide  Byle,  Alias  Florence 
E.  Stowe  and  Miss  \!.  M%  Turner.  In 
the  afternoon  a  vis',,  will  be  mnds  to 
the     Pcnn.<!ylvani:\      Working     Home     for 


iBInl^Meri I  t n e  'Peinn^m^an i a  ihou s tmf 
Home  for  Blind  Women,  anrl  the  Cliapin 
Memorial   Home  lor  Aged   Blind. 

Papers  and  round  table  discussions 
will  be  held  again  Thursday  evening, 
with  the  second  vicr-presldent.  Robert 
B.  Irwin,  in  the  chair.  Papers  \yin  be 
road  by  Miss  Lucy  Wright  and  Dr.  C. 
v.  Frazer.  of  Nova  Srotin.  The  final 
discussions  will  be  held  on  '•■"'ri.'la:.'! 
morninK,  when  Superintended!  Oeorpre 
S.  Wilson  ■  will  p')'^side.  Addresses  Will 
be  made  by  Miss  Mary  Ij.  Chamberlain, 
of  the  .Vew  YorU  Stato- IJbraiy.  and  .Miss 
I^ucy  fioldihv.-altp,  of  the  .N'ev.-  York 
City  Llhrary.  There  will  also  ho  a  I'e- 
port  from  the  Uniform  Typo  Comrhit-J 
tee.  A  business  Ke.ssion  in  the  after 
noon    will    clo.so    the   convontion. 
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WORKERS   FOR    BUND  TO   MEEY 


Important  Convention  Opens  Today 
at  Overbrook  Institution. 

The  eleventh  convention  of  the  Ameri- 
can Association  of  Worliers  for  the 
Blind  will  open  this  afternoon  at  the 
Pennsylvania  Institution  for  the  In- 
struction of  the  Blind  at  Overbrook.  It 
will  be  the  larRPst  jrathering  in  the  in- 
terests of  the  blind  ever  held.  Thirty 
States  and  Russia  will  be  represented 
by  delegates  from  more  than  100  or- 
ganizations. It  will  be  the  first  con- 
vention in  tho  interests  of  the  blind  to 
be  held  in  Philadelphia  since  the  Cen- 
tennial, in  187fi. 

Superintendent  Burripp  is  keeping  the 
pupils  at  the  school  so  they  may  give  a 
1  demonstration  of  their  proficiency  in 
I  class  work  and  athletics  for  the  benefit 
of  the  delegates.  .  This  will  take  place 
this  afternoon,  while  tho  work  of  the 
convention  will  not  be  taken  up  until 
tomorrow  morning. 
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XKERS  FOR  ^RyNDjyiEEJ^ 
tion  Shows  Remarkable 
Talent  of  Pupils  at  Overbrook. 
More  than  300  delegates,  representing 
Institutions,  societies  and  schools  for  the 
betterment  of  conditions  among  the  blind, 
participated  in  the  opening  of  the  11th 
convention  of  the  American  Association 
of  Workers  for  the  Blind  yesterday  at 
the  Pennsylvania  Institution,  at  Over- 
brook. Thirty  or  more  States  were  rep- 
resented, and  one  delegate,  Jacques 
Roloubvsky,   came  from  'Russia. 

At  least  half  of  the  delegates  are  either 
wholly  or  partially  blind,  and  the  con- 
vention presented  a  pathetic    but  exceed- 


ToSJyTnspirlng  scene  in  the  teroaT'cdrS^ 
dors  and  on  the  well-kept  walks  around 
the  massive  buildings. 

,A  wonderful  exhibit  of  work  by  the 
l?lind  students  and  a  demonstration  of 
the  methods  of  Instruction  has  been  ar- 
ranged, and  the  most  of  the  first  day's 
^session  was  spent  in  examining  the 
product  of  the  workers.  Demonstration 
classes  were  working  in  the  different  de- 
partments all  afternoon. 
(  The  object  of  the  assembled  workers 
•In  this  convention  is  to  perfect  methods 
for  the  betterment  of  conditions  among 
•the  blind  who  are  nM  located  in  homes 
or  institutions.  According  to  statistics 
compiled  for  the  organization  only  5  per 
cent,  of  the  blind  can  be  taught  in  such 
well-regulated  institutions,  and  most  oth- 
ers are  unable  to  read,,  to  write  or  to 
work  with   their  hands. 

The  progi-amme  for  the  afternoon  end- 
ed with  an  elaborate  concert  in  the  large 
auditorium  and  an  exhibition  in  the 
gymnasium  and  swimming  pool,  in  which 
the  work  of  the  pupils  was  astounding. 

The  delegates  were  the  guests  of  tha 
faculty  at  an  informal  supper  served  on 
the  boys'  green  after  the  exercises,  and 
last  night's  session  Included  an  address 
by  John  Cadwalador,  president  of  the 
Overbrook  institution,  who  gave  a  resume 
of  the  work  and  the  advancements  in 
methods  made  by  the  .school.  He  has 
been  interested  in  this  movement  for  41 
years  and  i.s  considered  one  of  the  most 
practical  exponents  of  this  cause  in  the 
country.  Edward  J.  Nolan,  president  of 
the  association,  also  spoke. 

"Two  scenes  from  the  "Merchant  of 
Venice"  were  given  by  the  pupils  of  tlil^^ 
school.  Their  histrionic  ability  showed 
as  remarkable  talent  as  the  work  done  in 
the  mechanical  and   musical   line. 

Today  the  sessions  will  continue,  and 
visits  will  be  made  to  the  various  homes 
for  the  blind  in  this  city. 
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16REAT  GATHERING 
OF  BLp  WORKERS 

Largest  Ccnvention  of  the  Kind 

Begins  Its   Sessions  at 

Overbrook. 

FINE     WORK     OF     PUPILS 


Delegates    From    Many     Coun- 
tries    to    Discuss     Subjects 
Vital  to  the  Blind. 


[  Over  three  Tiundred  delegates,  most  of 
them  blind.  a.ssenit>lpd  from  all  parts  of 
'the  country  at  the  Pennsylvania  Insti- 
'tutiou  tor  tho  Instrn<'tiou.of  tlie  Blind 
at  Overbrook,  yesterday,  for  the  elev- 
enth biennial  Convention  of  tho  Ameri- 
can Association  of  Workers  for  the 
'Blind.     The   oonvention.    whieh    is   tke 


largest  in  the  interest  of  th«  Miiul  ever 
held,  in  the  world,  will  contiiuie  four 
dn.v.s.  dnriup  wliich  ever.v  phase  of  'he 
wdrk  of  instrncting  the  blind,  embody- 
ins;  all  the  uewe.st  methods,  will  be  dis- 
cussed. 

Nearly  one  hundred  inHtitutions.  in- 
r-ludiuf?'  .«evernl  in  Europe,  are  repre- 
sented b.v  the  delegates,  a  n)ajorit.v  of 
whom  aie  women.  The  oldest  delegate 
':8  E.  V.  Armstrong;,  of  Teuue.ssee,  wh() 
is  in  his  eightieth  .vear,  totally  blind, 
mid  has  been  engaged  longer  than  an.v 
other  person  in  the  coiintr.v  in  educat- 
ing the  blind.  Jacques  Koloiibovsky,  of 
St.  rotersburg,  Uussiu,  is  one  of  the 
most  distinguished  from  a  di-otance.  He 
is  director  of  the  Empress  Mary  So- 
ciety for  the  Welfare  and  PMucation  of 
the"  Blind,  at.  St.  I'etersburg,  and  was 
much  impressed  with  the  e(iuipmont  of 
the  institution  at  Ovcrbrook,  which,  lie 
said,  was  the  finest  he  had  ever  seen. 
Upon  the  conclusion  of  the  convention 
he  will  go  to  London,  where  an  exhibi- 
tion of  training  methods  for  the  blind 
will  be  soon  be  hehl. 

Of  the  1(X>.(K)<)  blind  persons  in  the 
United  States  but  oOtJO  are  provided  for 
in  institutions,  and  one  of  the  principal 
nutttcrs  to  be  considered  at  the  conven- 
tion will  be  plans  for  the  benetit  of  the 
remainder.  For  this  reason  there  are 
included  among  the  delegates  instruc- 
tors from  the  workshops,  helper;,  in  the 
nurseries  for  the  blind  babies,  libraries 
and  old  people's  homes. 

An  inspection  of  the  establishment  at 
Overbrook,  including  exercises  and 
drills  by  the  children,  occupied  most  of 
tl'.e  da.v.  which  was  designated  as 
"Overbrook  Day."  (ianies  and  athletic 
stiorts  were  held  on  the  boys'  green  b.v 
the  78  pupils  of  the  boys'  department, 
while  fancy  dances  and  drills  were  exe- 
cute<l  by  the  girls.  A  feature  whicU 
attracted  much  attention  was  the  re- 
cently-installed school  garden  in  vvlii<h 
the  boys  {ico'iifted  themselves  with 
great  satisfaction.  In  the  evening  an 
informal  luncheon  was  served  on  one 
of  the  lawns  surrounding  the  buildin'/s, 
when  the  delegates  were  introduced  to 
each  other. 

The  opening  session   was  held  in  the, 
assembly  lia",  i"  the  evening  when  aif 
address   of   welcome    was    delivered    by 
John      (^adwalader,      president      of   the 
Board    of   Managers   of   the   institn.ion. 
Mr.    Cadwalader    reviewed    the    history 
of  the  instimtioii.  as  well  as  the  work 
cif  educating  the  blind,  covernig  a  per- 
iod  of  eighty   years,   and   outlined  plans 
being   made    throughout    the    world    for 
further   development   of   the   work.      He 
called    atteiiiion    to    the    proposed    Na- 
tional Libi-ary  for  the  Blind,  the  move- 
ment   for    the    establishment    of    which 
was  inaugurated  b.v  Miss  Etta  J.  (irif-' 
tin.    of    the    Library    of    Congres.-;,    at( 
Washington,  and  urged  the  cooperation 
of   the   delegates   for    its    early    realiza- 
tion.     Mr.    Cadwalader    al.so    made    al 
plea  for  the  endowment  of  the  various 
institutions  for  the  binid. 
Scenes  From   Shakespeare  by  Blind. 
Edward    J.    N'olaii.    president    wf    the 
a^>i»ovii«tion.  responded   briefly,  speaking  j 
of  the  objects  of   the  association.     He 
described    its    rapid    growth    since    its, 
organization,    si.\    years    tigo.    from    a 
small  gathering  to  the   largest  as.-iocia- 
lioii    of   its    kind    in    the    world.    Pupils 
of  the  school  then  gave  two  scenes  from 
"The    Merchant   of   Venice"    in   ii    very 
eredilable  manner. 

The  business  sessions  of  the  conven- 
tion will   begin   this  morning,  when  re- 
ports on  the  general  subject.  "Some  Re-  ] 
cent  Experiments  in  the  Employment  of  I 


the  Blind,"  will  be  made  by  Charles 
W.  Holmes,  of  the  Massachusetts  Com- 
mission for  the  Blind;  Mrs.  E.  J.  Bar- 
ney, of  the  Uayioii.  O..  Association- 
for  the  Blind:  Liborio  Deltino.  of  the' 
Pennsylvania  Institution,  and  James  .1. 
Dow.  of  the  Minnesota  Summer  School 
for  Bliiul  Men.  "What  Should  be  the 
(Qualifications.  Aims  ami  Methods  of 
the  Home  Teacher!"  will  be  discussed 
Hy  Miss  Lydia  Y.  Hayes,  of  Xew  .ler- 
sey,  and  'Miss  Eunice  French,  of  Rhode 
Island,  while  Dr.  E.  Staggwhitin.  of 
New  York,  will  make  an  address  on 
"Prison  l.,ahor  and  the  Labor  of  the 
Mind."  This  afternoon  visits  will  be 
made  to  the  library  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Home  Teacliing  Society,  Free  Circu- 
lating Library  fm-  the  Blind  and  the 
blind  department  of  the  Free  Library 
of  Philadelphia.,  The  principal  points 
of  interest  aboiit  the  city  will  also  be 
visited.  The  session  this  evening  will 
be  presided  over  by  Second  Vice  Presi^ 
AentJKobert  B.  Irwin,  of  Ohio.  ^ 
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TElliHEIISOFBUIID 

John  Cadwalader  Tells  Dele- 
gates That  They  Excel 
buropean  Instructors 


Two  Hundred  Men  and  Women 
Workers  Meet  in  Convention  at 
Overbrool< 


More  than  two  hundred  men  and  women, 
who  are  interested  in  the  instruction  of 
the  blind,  and  who  represent  the  fore- 
most institutions  in  this  work  in  every 
section  of  the  I'nited  States,  assembled 
it  the  Pennsylvania  Institution  for  the! 
instruction  of  the  Blind,  at  Overbrook, 
(•esterday,  for  the  annual  convention  of' 
the  American  Association  of  Workers  for 
the  Blind. 

In  the  assembly  room  last  night  John- 
Cadwalader,  president  of  the  board  of 
managers,  welcomed  the  visiting  delegates 
and  praised  the  work  that  they  are  do- 
ing. He  also  referred  io  the  splendid 
scope  oT  instruction  at  the  O\'erbrook 
school. 

"It  has  been  proven  that  American  in-^ 
stitutions  for  aiding  the  blind  are  the. 
equal  of  any  similar  schools  in  the 
world,"  said  Mr.  C'ad'walader.  "Ameri- 
can teachers  apparently  are  making  better 
Progress  than  are  the  European  workers. 
t  is  a  fact  that  many  foreign  instructors 


hffifr^ 


ha\e  vl^lted  the  various  schools  in  Amer- 
ica in  the  course  of  the  last  year  to  gain 
ideas  of  the  methods  we  use  in  imparting 
knowledge  to  the  pupils." 

Present    Shakespeare    Play 

A  feature  of  the  exercises  last  night 
was  the  presentation  of  two  scenes  from 
"The  Merchant  of  Venice"  by  pupils  of 
the  Overbrook  school.  Appropriately  cos- 
tumed and  with  .suitable  stage  settings, 
the  young  Thespians  gave  the  scenes  with 
such  cleverness  that  the  onlokers  liber- 
ally applauded  their  efforts  and  congratu- 
lated their  tutors. 

The  business  sessions  will  begin  thia 
irtoming.  Recent  experiments  in  employ- 
ing the  blind  in  various  occupations  will 
be  discussed  by  Charles  W.  Holmes,  of 
the  Massachusetts  Commis.sion  for  the' 
Blind;  Mrs.  E.  J.  Barley,  of  the  Society 
for  the  Improvement  for  the  Blind,  Day- 
ton, 0.;  Liberie  Delfino,  of  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Institution  for  the  Instruction  of 
the  Blind;  James  J.  Dew,  of  this  city, 
who  is  interested  in  the  establishment  or 
a  summer  school  for  blind  men,  and  John 
Thompson,  of  this  city,  who  seeks  to 
have  blind  men  become  more  interested 
in  church  work.  J 
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brook,  where  the  eleventh  convenllon  of 
Workers  for  Blind  opened  a  four-day 
session.  Although  the  opening  'business 
session  will  occur  to-day,  many  o£  the 
delegates,  which  number  more  than  300, 
spent  yesterday  in  inspecting  the  beauti' 
ful  grounds  and  surroundings  of  the 
Overbrook  Institution. 

A  formal  address  of  welcome  was  de- 
livered last  evening  by  John  Cadwalader, 
president  oX  the  Board  of  Managers  of 
the  institution,  which  was  responded  to 
by  the  president  of  the  association,  Ed- 
ward L.  Nolan,  of  Chicago,  after  which 
the  pupils  of  th^  school  presented  scenes 
from-  "The  Merchant  Of  Venice"  in  a  de- 
lightful manner. 

Yesterday  was  known  as  "OverbrooU 
Day,"  and  the  pupils  of  the  boys'  de- 
partment indulged  in  ball  games  and 
athletic  stunts  for  the  entertainment  of 
the  visitors,  while  the  girls  gave  drills 
and  fancy  dances. 

The  delegates,  many  of  whom  are  wo- 
men, are  the  leading  officials  of  the  vari- 
ous   institutions    which    ttiey    represent, 
and  while  many  of  them  are  blind,  they 
are    a    highly    intellectual    and    earnest 
set  of  men  and  women,  who  are  devoting 
their  lite  to  the  work  of  improving     the 
condition  of  the  blind.      Among  tlie  dele- 
gates  who   aroused   much    interest   was 
Jacques    Koloubovsky,    a   general    ageni 
of  the  Russian  Government,  who  is  con- 
nected with  the  institutions  for  the  blind 
In   that   country,  where,   he  stated,   that 
there  are   only   35   homes    for   the    blind, 
whose  number  is  stupendous,  due  to  the 
almost  universal  prevalence  of  trachoma. 
The  regular  business  sessions  will  open 
to-day,    when    reports    will    be    received 
from  several  institutions  in  .other  States 
on   the  recent  progress   made  In  obtain- 
ing  employment   for    the    blind.    Among 
those  who  will  make  reports  will  be  C. 
W.  Holmes,  of  the  Massachusetts  State 
Commission    for    the    Blind;    Mrs.    E.    J. 
Barley,    of   the   Dayton,   O.,    Society    for 
the    Improvement   of   the   Blind;   Liberlo 
Delfino.  of  the  Pennsylvania  Institution 
for    the    Instruction    of    the    Blind,    and! 
John  Thompson,  who  will  speak  on  the' 
subject  of  "Church  Work  for  and  by  the 
Blind." 

During  the  sessions  tours  to  interesting 
and  historic  portions  of  the  city  will  be 
made  and  the  various  institutions  of  the 
city  will  be  visited  In  the  afternoons^ 
while  the  mornings  will  be  devoted  to  th^ 
reading  of  papers  of  Instruction  and 
regular  routine  business. 
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BLIND  WORKERS 
(IPEN  CONVENTION 


Delegates    from     Many    States 
Spend  the  Day  at  Over- 
brook Institution. 


Delegates  representing  more  than  160 
institutions  for  tlie  blind  and  from  nearly 
every  State  In  the  Union  assembled  yes- 
terday at  the  Pennsylvania  Institution 
for  the  Instruction  of  the  Blind  at  Over- 


WORKERS  FOR  THJ 

In  Session  at  OveiCroltf  A. — Massachu- 
setts Gets  Honor  Place  m  Exhibition- 
Towels  Spread  Trachonra— Russian  Au- 
thority Tells  of  247,900  Blind  in  Russia 


Philadelphia,  June  23 — Remarkable 
charts  showing  the  work  accomplished 
throughout  the  country,  both  for  and 
by  the   blind,   were  placed  on  exhibition 


I  before  the  American  Association  if 
Workers  for  the  Blind  in  session  at  the 
'Pennsylvania  Institution  for  the  Blind 
In  Overbrook.  Virtually  every  one  of  the 
thirty  States  represented  at  the  con- 
vention contributed  charts,  statistics 
and  samples  of  work,  making  the  dis- 
play one  of  the  largest  and  most  com- 
prehensive ever  held  In  this  section  of 
the    country. 

Massachusetts  got  a  place  of  honor  at 
;the  exhibition.  The  work  of  the  Massa- 
Ichu.setts  Commission  for  the  Blind  is 
jknown  throughout  the  world.  It  was 
one  of  the  first  organizations  to  recog- 
nize and  fight  the  f»-i.ghtful  and  need- 
less horror  of  opthalmia  neonatorium 
and  won,  the  famous  Massachusetts  law 
requiring  all  cases  of  sore  eyes  in  in- 
fants to  be  reoorted  within  six  hours  to 
the  Board  of  Health,  which  is  required 
by   the   same   law   to   act   at    once. 

Charts  of  the  commission's  comprehen- 
sive system  of  organized  opi-ortunitles  for 
the  physically  handicapped  were  shown,  as 
well  as  a  remarkable  display  of  worlt  done 
by  the  blind,  to  whom  it  has  opened  unusu- 
al opportunities  in  the  industrial  world. 
Among  the  samples  were  oeautifully  de- 
signed and  woven  rugs,  carpets  and  hang- 
ings, and  fine  examples  of  bookbinding, 
wlreworking   and    a   score   of   other   trades. 

AVarning  against  the  dread  trachoma 
was  given  in  a  graphic  fashion  by  the 
New  York  Blind  Commission.  It  was  sim- 
ply a  large  towel,  such  as  is  commonly 
furnished  and  used  in  public  stations  and 
waiting  rooms,  with  the  warning  attached 
that  twenty-five  per  cent  of  all  blindness 
cV)mes  from  sore  eyes,  and  the  public  towel 
Is  a  prolific  source  of  contagion.  The  same 
commission  made  a  plea  for  a  safe  and 
sane  Fourth  by  showing  the  pistols,  sky- 
rockets, cartridges,  etc.,  that  have  made 
.July  4  the  "dependence"  day  for  hun- 
dreds   of    people. 

Among  "unusual"  occupations  for  the 
blind  shown  by  various  States  were  pic- 
tures of  blind  barbers,  farmers,  poultry 
raisers,  toymalcers  and  expert  telephone 
and  telegraph  operators.  As  a  part  of  its 
preventive  work,  the  New  York  commis- 
sion showed  modern  devices  to  protect 
workers  from  blindness,  including  safety 
electric  switches  and  shields  to  protect 
the  eyes  from  intense  glare  of  flying  par- 
ticles. Among  the  most  pathetic  pictures 
were  those  sent  by  the  Boston  Nursery  for 
Blind  Babies,  where  infants  of  two  and 
three  years,  blind  because  of  ignorant 
neglect  at  birth,  are  taught  how  to  play. 

At  nignt  the  great  Russian  authority  on 
this  subject,  Jacques  Koloubovsky,  deliv- 
ered an  rddress.  Mr.  Koloubovsky,  who 
Is  a  director  of  the  Princess  Marie  Alex- 
androvian  Society  for  Promoting  the  Wel- 
fare of  the  Blind  in  Russia,  was  sent  by 
his  'Government  to  learn  the  latest  and 
best  me-.hcds  of  attacking  the  problem  of 
the  blind.  Russia  cont  lins  proportionately 
a  larger  number  of  sightless  persons  than 
any  other  country  in  the  world. 

"According  to  the  last  universal  census 
taken  in  Russia  in  1S!)7,"  said  Mr.  Kolou- 
bovsky, "there  were  247,900  blind  person.Ti 
in  the  empire,  making  the  proportion  of 
1!).7  to  every  l(),tX)0.  This  is  only  the 
general  proportion.  In  some  places  tha 
percentage  is  much  higher."  The  general 
cause  of  this  excessive  condition  of  blind- 
Iness,  Mr.  Koloubovsky  assigned  to  the 
jlow  level  of  popular  development  and  in- 
struction, which  precludes  knowledge  of 
'even   the  simplest  sanitary   rules. 


An  int.^re-sting  paper  on  summer  schools 
for  blinl  men  was  read  by  James  J,  Daw 
ol  Minneapolis,  the  founder  of  the  success- 
ful syste.Ti  which  has  started  many  hope- 
lessly blind  men  on  the  hiRh  road  to  in- 
dependence. A  report  read  by  Liborio  Del- 
jfinio,  superintendent,  showed  that  in  less 
Ithan  six  months  more  than  .?1720,  including 
orders  for  hammock-nmking,  piano-tuningl 
etc..  had  been  received  at  the  salesroom 
and  exchange  for  the  blind,  at  Thirteentli 
and   Locust   streets. 

The  opening  session  was  attended  by 
more  than  three  hundred  delegates,  some 
of  them  totally  and  some  partially  blind 
It  was  the  eleventh  annual  convention  of 
the  society.  The  opening  meeting  was  de-  , 
voted  to  "Some  Recent  Experiments  in  tlja 
Employment  of  the  Blind."  /     ; 
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AD  Blind— The  Strangest  College 

Commencement  in  the  Land 


Blind  runner  winning  a  race  at  com- 
mencement exercises  of  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Institute  for  the  Blind.  Notice 
the    dangling     cords     which    tell    him 


when  he  has  passed  the  tape  and  the 
guide  which  he  carries  in  his  hand  and 
which  follows  a  cord  strung  along  the 
entire  course  to  make  sure  that  he 
keeps  on  the  tra 


Blind  athletes  of  the  Pennsylvania 
istitute  at  Overbrook,  Pa.  The  com- 
lencement  exercises  included  sports 
:  all  kinds,  dances  in  the  open  air  by 


young  men  and  women,  a  May  jfele 
and  various  other  frolics,  "witnessed" 
by  300  delegates  from  other  American 
schools  for  the  blind. 
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ATI^ETIC     SPORTS     AT     THE     PENNSYLVANIA 
INSTITUTE      FOR      THE      BLIND      AT      OVERBROOK 


Blind  girls  in  classic  dances. 


Blind  girls  In  maypole  dance. 

Photographs  by  P.  J.  Press  Burean. 


Blind  boys'  tug-of-war. 
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no  see  with  the  soul— 'that  is  the  end  and 
•aim  of  the  education  of  every  boy  and  girl 
who  comes  to  the  Institute  for  the  Blind 
at  Overrbrook,  Pa.  Thougfli  they  are  with- 
out eyes,  yet  do  these  youngsters  seem 
to  seel 

There  h-a/S  just  been  a  convention , of  instructors 
of  the  blind  ait  the  institution,  and  there  these  men 
and  women,  m 'customed  as  they  are  to  the  ca- 
pacities of  the  blir.J,  marvelled  at  what  had  been 
accomplished  with  the  boys  ^and  girls  there.  "See- 
ing "With  the  80ul"  was  one  of  the  subjects  -which 
was  discussed  at  the  convention  with  deep  serious- 
ness and  great  attention. 

And  the  blind  children  before  them  seemed  really 
to  do  so.  They  ran  and  walked  about  the  great 
grounds,  shoulders  up  and  heads  erect,  without  the 
first  thought  of  accident.  They  played  and  sang 
and  danced  and  had  athletic  games  just  as  normal 
children  wiho  have  always  had  the  blessed  light  of 
day.  To  look  at  them  no  one  would  have  thought 
ithey  were  blind— not  one  of  them  needed  a  guide 
to  igo  anywhere;  they  seemed  to  see. 

'^Seeing  with  the  soul"  it  really  was;  you  could 
hardly  oall  it  anything  else. 

Of  course  you  may  give  it  some  other  name,  but 
that  It  is  a  phenomenon  is  evident.  There  is  no 
groping  at  Overbrook.  Every  boy  and  girl  must 
walk  around  with  head  erect;  it  is  part  of  the  edu- 
cation in  "seeing  with  the  soul."  If  occasion  de- 
mands they  run  as  rapidly  and  as  true  as  children 
with  seeing  eyes.  And  they  seem  never  to  come  to 
any  harm. 

With  that  peculiar  sense  of  the  blind  they  never 
run  into  anything;  Oheir  souls  seem  to  see  the  ob- 
structions which  they  must  avoid.  PUfalls  are 
as  easily  dodged  as  obstructions;  they  do  not  seem 
to  need  their  eyesight  at  all. 


"Oh,  it  isn't  anything  wonderful,"  the  instructors 
will  tell  you.  "It  is  merely  careful  scientific  train- 
ing. Their  lives  begin  when  they  come  here.  At 
home  they  have  dwelt  in  an  atmosphere  which  is 
all  wrong  and  calculated  to  keep  the  sunshine  out 
of  their  lives  permanently." 

A  vlsK   to  any  home  where  tliere  is  a  little  blind 
kiddie  is   the  best  explanation,   the   instructors   will 
tell    you.       -Vt   home   the   afflicted 
are     actually     trained     to    grope 
tiieir  way  through  life.    They  are 
put  in  an  eas(j'  chair  in  the  cor- 
ner and  petted  and  waited  on,  as 
a  rule,  by  loving  hands  and  hearts 
until  mental  weakness  follows  on 
the  heels  of  their  physical  infirmi- 
ties.   Ji.t  home  it  is  assumed  that 
the  blind  will  be  led  through  life.    For  them  there  Is 
notJhing  to  look  forward  to  except  a  grwplng,  help- 
less existence  day  after  day  as  the  years  roll  by. 
They  are  the  recipients  of  sympathy  that  is  thrown 
away— the  home-kept  blind  are  always  obsessed  with 
an  overweening  self-pity.       Many  mope  In    the  cor- 
ners.      Hearing    nothing    ajbout    themselves    except 
words  of  pity,  Is  it  any  wonder  that  the  "ilind  grad- 
ually fall  Into  the   way  of  thinking   that   they  are 
born  martyrs? 

"Get  them  away  from  the  home  circle!"  Is  the  ad- 
vice of  the  instructors  of  the  blind.  "S^nd  them  to 
some  place  where  they  will  be  among  blind  boys  and 
girls — where  they  will  be  like  everybody  else.  Let 
them  be  taught  to  do  something  useful— 'then  they 
will  be  perfectly  happy  and  forget  their  affliction. 
Selfishness  and  worry  will  depart  from  them  and 
their  minds  and  hearts  will  grow  normal  again." 

.\11  this  theory  is  worked  out  at  Overbrook.  The 
moment  a  blind  boy  or  a  blind  girl  arrives  there  llfo 
begins   anew.     Nobody   is   alio    ed    tn   pity   them— in 


Blind  athletes  forming  a  pyramid. 


'The  Maypole  dance  Is  their  especial  pride.     Blind  girls  went  through  it  without  a 


hitch,    which  is  more  than  some  seeing  children  can  do. 


fact,  as  soon  as  the  youngst-,is  gc'    -.he  atmosphere 
of  the  place  they  resent  being  pltic— 

Their  education  begins  as  does  a  baby's— to  walk 
and  run  alone.  They  are  thrown  in  with  others 
who  have  been  there  longer,  and  they  thus  absorb 
the  new  Idea.  Much  of  the  time  they  are  left  to 
their  own  devices;  soon  they  begin  to  find  their  way 
alone  about  the  dormitories,  the  study  room  and  the 
corridor.  Then  the  playgrounds  and  the  campus  be- 
come familiar  to  them.  As  they  gather  'fconfidence, 
that  mysterious  sense  of  "seeing  with  the  soul" 
comes  to  them  and  they  take  up  the  active  sports 
and  games  of  those  who  have  already  been  blessed 
with  this  new  sense. 

They  run  races— 4irst  on  all  fours,  and  then  on 
two  legs,  as  nature  intended  they  should.  .Tumping 
comes  next,  and  finally  gymnastics,  and  they  be- 
come just  as  keen  at  these  sports  as  do  the  boys 
who  can  see.  And  all  this  develops  a  confldence,  a 
feeling  of  security  that  is  invaluable,  found  out 
wholly  by  the  boys  and  girls  themselves.  The  boys 
play  football,  nerely  guided  by  the  sound  of  the 
ball  as  it  falls.  But  you  who  can  see,  just  try  It 
once!  Pretty  difficult,  isn't  it?  Or  try  to  run  at 
full  speed  wrth  your  eyes  shut,  even  on  the  most 
familiar  ground.  Looks  dangerous— yes?  But  the 
blind  boys  and  girls  do  this  with  ease;  in  fact,  they 
have  complettely  forgotten  their  .lack  of  eyesight'and 
fall  to  realize  that  they  are  doing  anything  out  of 
the  ordinary,  which  is  the  way  it  should  be. 

With  such  a  corps  of  fearless  blind  boys  and  girls 
to  recrudt  frorc  it  wa.s  no  very  difficult  matter  for 
the  directors  at  Overbrook  to  work  out  the  remark- 
able programme  that  astonished  even  the  delegates 
to  the  convention.  It  required  no  more  rehearsins; 
to  perfect  the  girls  in  their  classic  dances,  or  the 
boys  in  their  athletic  exhibitions  than  it  does  to 
train  a  normal  bunch  of  boys  and  girls  to  do  similar 
things.  This  sounds  like  an  exaggeration,  but  it  is 
ah  actual  fact. 

The    girls    who    executed    the    difficult    and    intri- 
cate movements  of  these   classic   dances  could  not, 
of  course,  watah  a  leader.    The  music  was  all  they 
had  to  guide  them,  but  it  was  enough.     "With  ears 
trained  to  catch  the  slightest  change  in  the  time  of 
•  the  music  the  girls  kept  step  and  caught  the  rhythm 
'of  the  measures  without  the  least  hesitation.   With 
girls   who    could   see   the   drilling   would,  have   been 
done    by  practical   demonstration.     In    the    case   of 
the  blind   girls  word  of   mouth  instruction   was  all 
that  could   be  provided,  and  it  was   sufficient.   The 
orchestra    played    a    measure    and    the    blind    sirls 
were   told   to  sway   to  the   right,   or  to  the  left,   to 
raise  their  arms  or  lower  them,   to  turn  'around  or 
^•to  stand  still.    It  look  very  little  time  to  drill  t'le 
girls  thoroughly,  for  the  blind  are  wonderfully  quick 
at  picking  up  anything  of  this  nature. 

The  littler  girls  are  taught  even  more  easily  than 
the  big  girls,  because  they  have  less  to  unlearn. 
The  instructors  always  like  to  take  the  Very  young 


children  and  begin  at  the  beginning  of  this  new 
education,  t>ased  wholly  on  the  idea  that  one  must 
move  through  the  world  without  fear,  though  sight- 
less, and  that  it  is  e^sy  to  do  anything.  Then  it  ii^ 
no  trouble  to  teach  them  as  they  grow  o'.ier  and 
their-  minds   ex3>and. 

When  the  smaller  ohildren  had  their  turn,  the  as- 
sembled instructors  marvelled.  They  did  Scotch 
flings  and  jigs,  reels,  folk  dances  and  mazy  meas- 
ures without  the  slightest  hesitation.  All  the  grace 
and  abandon  of  the  young  was  there;  they  enjoyed 
to  the  limit  fheir  campus  frolic  and  the  op(portunity 
to  show  off  before  admiring  spectators,  just  as 
youngsters  with  two  good  eyes  do. 

But  these  jigs  and  reels  are  thought  nothing  of 
at  Overbrook.  The  Maypole  dance  is  their  especial 
pride.  Blind  girls  went  through  it  without  si  hitch, 
which  is  more  than  most  seeing  children  can  do 
Who  hasn't  seen  a  Maypole  twisted  in  the  most 
appallin;^  fashion  when  some  luckless  wight  has  gv^ne 
the  wrong  way  with  the  ribbon? 

Not  so  with  these  girls  at  Overbrook.  They  went 
through  their  Intricate  movements  without  a  false 
step  to  the  music  of  the  blind  orchestra.  Never  for 
an  instant  did  any  blind  girl  hesitate  or  make  a 
mistake.  They  paired  off,  reversed,  crossed  .and 
criSs-crossed  with  the  maze  of  ribbons  constantly  in- 
tertwining until  they  had  woven  the  pole  tig'htly  from 
top  to  toa.  Then  with  a  graceful  turn  they  started 
backward  and  finished  their  dance  Just  as  the  music 
stopped,  as  it  should  be,  every  girl  in  her  place  and 
every  ribbon  right.  At  the  last  they  marched  off 
the  campus  witli  heads  erect,  directing  their  little 
column  accurately  to  the  doorway  from  which  the> 
had  come,  while  the  spectators  burst  their  glov'ss 
with  their  enthusiastic  applause. 

It  was  the  boy  athletes'  chance  next.  In  they  came 
in  locl<-Ptep,  marching  In  a  straight  line  to  the  cen- 
tre of  the  campus.  Wheeling  just  at  the  right  mo- 
.nent,  they  faced  the  spectators  with  aH  the  assur- 
ance of  boys  who  could  see  where  they  were. 

But  after   the   girls  and    the    Maypole     it     hardly 
seemed  unusual  to  se«  these  boys  form  pyramids  of 
themselves,  turn  somersaults,  vault  over  each  other's 
shoulders  and  do  ground  <and  lofty  tumbling,  as  they 
say  in  the  circus  programmes.     What's  more,  despite 
the  total  darkness,  they  had  all  the  grace  and  skill 
and  confidence  of  champions  of  the  sawdust  arena. 
Different  were  they  indeed   from  blind   boys  brought 
up  in   homes  of  misplaced  pity,  doomed   to   be  ever 
helpless,  ever  groping. 

In  the  i.thletlc  field  the  effect  of  the  new  system  of 
training  was  shown  in  the  fearless  way  in  which  blind 
boys  went  sprinting  like  the  wind  down  the  cinder 
path.  Grasping  a  handle  attached  by  a  reel  to  a  wire 
i-unning  along  the  track,  the  boys  were  kept  on  the 
straight  path.  The  time  of  their  arrival  at  the  flntsh 
line  was  made  known  to  them  by  feeling  on  their  fac« 
the  Impact  of  knotted  cords  like  the  "low  bridge" 
cords  placed  to  warn  brakemen  on  trains  that  it  It. 
time  for  a  quick  duck. 

One  could  understand,  after  seeing  one  of  these 
blind  boys  come  tearing  down  the  track  in  the  •sprint 
races,  how  simple  a  loins  it  Is  for  that  same  boy  tn 
walk  with  liead  erect  and  perfect  confidence  through 
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"They  did  Scotch  flings  and  jigs,  reels,  folk  dances  and  mazy 
measures  without  the  slightest  hesitation." 


a  busy  street.  These  boys  and  girls  have  trained 
themselves  to  see  with  eyes  that  are  unseen  by  any 
one  else.  They  need  no  guide.  They  laugh  at  the 
idea  of  being  unable  to  (find  their  way  around  un- 
aided and  they  are  perfectly  and  unqualifiedly 
happy  and  contented  with  their  lot. 

The  reason  for  this  contentment  is  that  they  are 
fitting  themselves  for  serious  work.  From  this  in- 
stitution go  the  best  piano  tuners  in  the  country. 
Some  take  positions  as  telegraph  operators ;  a  few 
even  qualify  as  telephone  switch  attendants.  Tliey 
are  finding  employment  as  salesmen  and  salesgirls. 
The  blind  lawyer  or  statesman  Is  no  longer  regarded 
as  a  wonder. 

Thanks  to  this  newer  and  better  training  the  blind 
are  rapidly  getting  to  help  themselves.  Year  after 
year  the  occupations  possible  to  them  are  Increasing 
in  number.  The  old  days  of  brush-making  and  ham- 
mock-weaving, about  all  there  was  for  the  blind,  are 
gone  forever. 

And  last  to  go  will  be  the  appealing:  beggar,  tldKet- 
ed  and  dog-led,  making  his  bid  on  the  streets  for  pub-. 
lie  sympathy.  Soon  he  will  be  relegated  to  where  he 
belongs,  which  is  not  on  the  public  hlghwray,  say 
those  who  instruct  tlie  blind. 

Your  up-to-date  blind  person  isn't  seeking  pity. 
He  has  learned  to  take  care  of  himself. 


Blind  sprinters  guided  by  cord. 


A  race  on 
all  fours> 
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Rhythmic  Marches  Good  For  BUnd 


Rhythmical  dances  and  marches  for  [^    Greek    march    in    costume    at    the  i  these  young  people  in  order  that  they 

ty,^  Ku«/i   o-«  fv...  i^.^-*  ♦-^„*~_   *  <• 'Overlook,   an   institution  for  the  blind    may  cultivate  their  "Inner  sight"  and 

the  blind  are  the  latest  treatment  for  i„„„^  T^uii^ j_i_i.i         ai.         ^      ^  .  L  ■.  i.  j  ..,       ^ 

I  near  Philadelphia.     All  sorts  of  out  of    learn      to      walk      and      run      without 

those  so  afBlcted.     The  picture  shows  'door  dances  and  games  are  taught  to    groping. 
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BLIND  BOYS  AS  S  .OUTS 
— ^ I 

Troop  'tygg  Organized  at  Overbrcok 
Institution., 

Tentative  plans  have  been  made  for  the 
organization  o-f  a  troop  of  Boy  Scouts 
at  the  Pennsylvania  Institute  for  the 
Instruction  of  the  Blind,  in  Overbrook, 
wiiere  more  than  100  sightless  lads,  rang-j 
Ing  In  ages  from  ]2  to  18  years,  will  ba 
enrolled  in   the  world-wide  movement.      J 

When  J.  W.  Patten,  field  secretary  of 
the  Philadelphia  Boy  Scouts,  submitted 
the  proposition  to  the  m.anagem'''nt  of 
the  Overbrook  institution  for  their  con- 
sideration it  was  immediately  decided 
that  the  Boy  Scout  ideas  can  be  carried 
out  among  the  blind  boys  with  as  great 
a  degree  of  success  as  the  aithletic  system 
now  in  vogue  at  the  instltuite.  Accord- 
ingly, Field  Secretary  Patten  and  Harold 
Molter,  physical  director  of  the  school 
liave  completed  preliminary  arrange 
I  ments  for  the  establishment  of  th' 
I     .  op. 

{  It  will  be  the  second  troop  in  tl)« 
'  world  to  be  recruited  simong  blind  boys 
The  first  troop  of  this  kind  is  in  a  New 
York  Institute,  wiiere  the  general  ideas 
of  the  Boy  Scout  movement  are  being 
carriei',    out    with    success. 

Physical  Director  Molter  declared  yes- 
terday that  he  Is  positive  the  blind  boys 
will  be  able  to  take  up  every  phase  ol 
the  Boy  Scout  manual  with  the  exceptiQr 
of  these  parts  of  the  curriculum  such  as 
astronomy  and  tracking  fotst©ps,  which 
actually   require   sight. 

One  phase  of  the  Boy  Scout  worm 
already  taken  uip  by  the  boys  of  th« 
Overbrook  Institute  is  the  first  aid  to  th^ 
injured.  In  the  matter  of  rescuing  and' 
resuscitating  drowning  persons  they  havei 
already  liad  valuable  instruction  and  have; 
demonstrated  time  and  again  -  in  the 
swimming  pool  'how  to  plunge  in  the 
water  and  drag  out  a  supposedly  drown- 
ing comrade. 

Another  phase  of  work  successfully  ex- 
ploited Is  the  making  and  wrapping  of 
ban<3ages.  In  the  sevenfh-srade  class  in 
hygiene  the  boys  are  now  working  along 
this  line.  P.'irt  of  their  regular  instruc-. 
tion  is  work  in  woodcraft,  weaving  andl 
basket  ma.kl02.  J 
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Mr.  and  Mrs.  C.  E.  Whitcsell,  of 
Hnnlocks  Creek,  father  and'  mother 
of  Oscar  WhitesfeU,  the  blind  young 
m^n  who  carried  off  the  honors  of  the 
Class  of  1912  at  the  IMoomsburg  Nor- 
mal School,  were  in  town  last  even- 
ing and  witnessed  the  (r>-mnastic  dis- 
play at  the  school.  They  were  ac- 
oompaniod  hy  their  granddaughter, 
MiBS  Mildred   Raeder. 


hAs^y-^V^   3K    \(\\10. 


The  annual  choral  concert  given  by 
)upils  of  the  Peimsylvania  School  foe 
ho  Blind  will  take  place  at  Horticulturai 
'llall'WiPlWWBBday  cvenins,  April  IC.  Tl>!fe 
chorus  will  have  tiic  assistance  oE  Mrp. 
Kussoll  King  Miller,  contralto:  Nichpifa 
Duuty,  tenor,  and  fifty  memibers  Of  t|io 
riiiiadeli>hia  Orolic.stra.  and  will  bo  under 
tihe  direction  of  Ru.sscll  King  Miller.  Tne 
programme   is   as   foUoAv.s:  ,' 

"Scenes  from  .\ihalic."  MendelssolVn; 
"Behold.  I  tihow  Yon  a  Mystery,"  D.  ,Tj. 
Wood;  "In  May,"  "The  Kobolds."  Horatio 
I'arker:  "Hiawatha's  Wedding  Feast,"  S. 
Coleridge  Taylor. 


U.  of  P.  Student's  Method 
of  Taking  Notes. 

PINPRICK  PERFORATIONS 

RECALL  TEACHERS' WORDS 

Harold  de  V.  Howard's  Struggle 
Against  Overwhelming  Odds,  to 
Obtain  University  Degree,  Ex- 
cites  Admiration  and  Sympathy. 


Totally  blind,  and  battliiJR  in  the  dark- 
ness for  an  education,  Harold  de  V. 
riowflrd.  a  lad  of  18  years,  the  one  sight- 
less student  at  the  University  of  Penn- 
sylvania, has  conquered  illness  brought 
un  by  his  fight  against  overwhelming 
odds  and  has  returned  to  attempt  again 
to  win  his  university  degree  from  the 
M'liurton  School.  Several  weeks  ago  his 
liealtli  broke  down  under  the  strain  of 
competitiou  with  students  who  possessed 
all  their  faculties.  He  was  forced  to 
put  away  hia  notebook,  filled  wdth  the 
perforations  symbolizing  to  him  the 
words  of  his  professors,  pin  pricked  iu 
clnsseH  where  men  who  see  have  diffi- 
culty In  penciling  their  notes,  and  read 
liy  his  sensitive  finger  tips. 

Howard  Avould  not  resign  liimself  to 
an  nnniliilaliou  of  his  ambitions.  He 
strove  for  health  with  the  same  perse- 
veraiu'e  ihat  has  characterized  his  fight 
lor  learning  since   the  day  wlien  he  be- 


TWlIF-i  SWd6nt  at  +he  Overbrook  School 

or  the  Klind      lo-dny  J,e  i^  by  no  means 

i\el     biK  he  has  snfhoiently  reKiiliied  his 

health  to  attempt  his  universitv  strueele 

oiice  more.  * 

In  enterinjr  the  course  in  business  law 
at  tlie  Univernity  last  auluniu  Howard 
was  warned  tliat  tlic  road  aliead  of  him 
was  a  hard  road  to  travel  in  pursuit  of 
knowledge.  Braile  lx)Oks,  with  tlieir 
raised  letters,  Howard  had  none,  for  the 
rniversity  of  Pennsylvania  makes  no 
provision  for  the  blind.  Howanl  solved' 
tins  first  problem  by  securing  a  man  to 
read  to  him.  His  remarkably  trained 
mind  was  capable  of  grasping  and  retain- 
ing' tlie  read  word  with  an  ease  difficult 
for  tliose  who,  in  visualization,  are  com- 
pelh'd  to  "grind"  the  material  upon  which 
the  <Ireaded  examinations  are  based. 

Tlio  problem  of  lecture  notes  that  con- 
fronted him  was  more  difficult  of  solu- 
tion. The  hurried  words  expressing  the 
intricate  thoughts  of  the  profe«5ors  eluded 
him.  Here  he  found  that  he  was  unable 
to  rely  ii^on  his  memory.  Determined  to 
over  come  this  handicap,  he  evolved  a 
pin-prick  system  of  note  taking  rea<\  by 
his  fingers.  I 

At  first  the  faculty  of  the  Wharton' 
School  were  averse  to  Howard's  matricu- 
lation. Only  his  exceptional  .scholastic 
record  at  the  Overlirook  School  for  the 
Blind  and  his  development  of  his  note- 
taking  system  turned  the  .<»kepticism  of 
his  professor  to  admiration. 

The  young,  man's  mentality,  it  is  said 
at  the  university,  is  as  remarkable  as  his 
perseverance.  Despite  his  handicaps  hisi 
standing  is  on  a  par  with  that  of  lh» 
brightest  of  those  who  have  their  sight./- 
Philadelphia  I.edper.  g 
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'     SINGING  BYTHE  BLIND  ^ 

Russell     King     Miller     Directs     Very 

Fine  Concert. 

Probably  the  largest  audient-e  tliat 
ever  assembled  in  Horticultural  Hall 
for  a  musical  event,  was  present  there 
last  night  when  the  twenty-first  annual 
concert  of  the  pupils  of  the  Pennsyl- 
vania School  for  the  Blind  was  given. 
These  concerts  have  beeome  famous  in 
tlie  State,  not  only  for  the  wonderful 
work  done  vocally  by  the  young  people 
laboring  under  the  deprivation  of  the 
faculty  so  essential  to  a  thorough  knowl- 
edge of  music,  but  also  for  the  excel- 
lence of  the  programs  presented  and  for 
the^  magnitude  of  the  work  represented. 
f  The  program  was  one  of  which  the 
roost  advanced  body  of  singhs  might  be 
proud.  Tlie  fact  that  the  program  was 
given  in  a  superior  manner,  redounds 
further  to  the  credit  of  the  pupils  of 
the  school,  and  to  the  instructors.  Men- 
delssohn's "Scenes  from  Athalie;"  "Be- 
hold I  Show  You  a  ^Mystery,"  by  David 
Duffle  Wood:  Horatio  I'arker's  "In 
May"  and  "The  Kobolds,"  followed  by  j 
"Hiawatha's  Wedding  I'>asl,"  the  work  I 
of  England's  distiuguished  composer,  S. ' 
Coleridge  Taylor,  comprised  the  list. 
The  chorus  had  the  assistance  of  Mrs. 
Unssell  King  Miller,  contralto;  Ruth 
Brick,  sijprano:  Virginia  Carter,  mezzo- 
soprano,    and    Nicholas     Douty,     tenor.. 


llie  orchestra,  recruited  from  the  Phila- 
delphia Orchestra,  was  under  the  direc- 
tion of  I{iis.sell  King  Miller.  In  the 
Meiidels.solin  work,  which  was  given 
with  refreshing  spirit  and  breadth,  Mrs. 
Miller  delighted  by  her  brilliant  singing. 
Another  interesting  feature  was  the  tine 
singing  of  Misses  Buch  and  Carter, 
both  pupils  of  the  school,  who  have 
voices  of  unusual  beauty  and  power. 
"Behold,  I  Show  You  a  Mystery,''  the 
work  of  the  late  David  Wood,  for  many 
years  teacher  and  director  of  the  chorus, 
consists  principally  of  a  tenor  solo,  with 
choral  accompaniment.  It  is  needless 
to  say  that  Douty's  beautiful  voice  find 
elegant  style  were  appealingly  and 
sympathetically  used.  The  work  is  in- 
teresting, with  much  nobility  of  con- 
ception. Horatio  Parker's  "In  May," 
done  by  the  chorus,  was  so  captivating 
that  an  encore   was  demanded. 

From  the  standpaint  of  novelty  inter- 
est was  keenest  in  the  Coleridge-Taylor 
composition,  "Hiawatha's  Wedding 
Feast."  It  proved  an  exceeding  apt 
welding  of  text  and  music,  the  latter 
suggestive  throughout  of  Indian  motifs, 
used  with  considerable  harmonic  ability. 
The  choral  work  was  superb.  Every 
word  being  distinctly  intelligible  and  the 
context  of  the  poem  was  delivered  with 
the  finest  appreciation  of  its  manifold 
changes  of  mood  a  ml  style.  The  tenor 
air  from  the  work,  "Onanagl  Awake, 
Beloved,"  was  exquisitely,  sung  by 
Douty.  The  invitation,  heralding  the 
.song,  seemed  peculiarly  appropriate  to 
this    'sweetest    voiced    singer." 

To  the  director  of  this  remarkable 
entertainment.  Ku.ssell  King  Miller, 
niuch  praise  is  due.  His  conducting 
was  af  eature  as  interesting  as  it  was  un- 
usual. A  leader  who  can  keep  singers 
and  orchestra  together,  and  tlie  whole 
in  a  sjiirited  and  harmonious  ensemble,  | 
is  a  rarity  indeed.  Altogether  the  con-j 
cert  was  a  tremendous  sii<-cess,  thirti 
speaks  volumes  for  the  ability  of  the| 
pujnls.  the  advanced  methods  of  their; 
instructors  and  the  intelligent  interest  ^ 
displayed  by  a  public  acquainted  withj 
the  best  in  music.  J 
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FINE  CONCERT  BY 
BLIND  CHOBUS 


Horticultural  Hall  was  In  gala  oiv. 
ray  and  fllled  with  a  distinguished 
audience  last  evening  when  the  chor« 
us  of  the  pupils  of  the  Pennsylvania 
School  for  the  Blind  gave  their  twen- 
ty-first annual  concert.  Very  Inten* 
esting  the  young  singers  appeared* 
arayed  In  now  Spring  attire— thai 
young  ladles  In  white  and  the  yountf 
men  In  black— In  ranks  on  the  plat- 
form flanked  by  an  orchestra  wbosa 
members  were  selected  from  amons 
Mr.  Pohllg's  group  of  artists,  under 
the  direction  of  Mr.  Huss^l  King 
Miller. 


Assisting  the  chonis  were  Mrs.  Kus* 
sell  King  Miller,  contralto;  Miss  Rutli 
Buck,  soprano;  Miss  Virginia  Carte©, 
mezzo-soprano,  and  Mr.  Nicholas 
Douty,  tenor. 

The  program  opened  with  two  scenei 
from  "Athalle"  (Mendelssohn),  "Heav* 
en  and  earth  display  His  grandeur," 
and  "What  star  In  its  glory  uprls- 
eth?"  Dr.  David  Duffle  Wood's  set- 
ting of  the  great  apostle's  strlklngl 
picture  of  the  final  triumph  of  tha 
righteous,  "Behold  I  show  you  a  mys- 
tery." Dr.  Wood,  of  beloved  memory, 
who  went  to  his  blessed  reward  twoi 
years  ago,  Easter  Sunday  of  1910,  wa3 
for  nearly  thirty  years  the  preceptor 
in  musio  of  the  pupils  of  the  school,' 
Sharing  with  them  their  affliction, 
having  lost  his  eyesight  early  in  life, 
he  extended  to  them  a  peculiar  sjTn- 
pathy  and  led  them  by  the  gentla 
leading  string  of  reverent  love. 

There  was  th©  evidence  of  that  rev- 
erence for  the  memory  of  their  for« 
mer  preceptor  in  their  impressive  ren- 
dering  of   this    noble    composition. 

Horatio  Parker's  "Iti  May"  and 
"The  Kobolds"  followed,  in  which  tha 
composer  of  the  famous  $10,000  opera. 
"Mona"  was  done  full  justice  by  botH 
chorus  and  soloists. 

In  the  final  offering,  S.  Coleridge 
Taylor's  short  oratorio,  "Hiawatha's 
Wedding  Feast,"  the  chorus  especial- 
ly distinguished  themselves,  render- 
ing the  powerfully  descriptive  recla- 
tive  with  splendid  spirit,  emphasis  and 
unity.  Ah,  it  does  one's  heart  good 
to  listen  to  these  young  voices  and 
'witness  the  vim  and  earnestness  they 
Iput  into  their  singing  and  the  real 
pleasure  they  seem   to  get  out  of  iL 
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r  CONCERT  BYTHE  BLIND     ' 

Enjoyed    l.y    a    Lnrare    Audience    a1 
Horticnltiiral    Hnll   l,at«t    MKht 

There  was  a  large  audience  at  Horti- 
cultural Hall  last  night  to  hear  and  en- 
joy the  annual  spring  concert  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Institution  for  the  Blind. 
An  interesting  program  has  been  pre- 
pared for  the  occasion.  It  included 
scenes  from  "Athalie,"  Mendelssohn's 
famous  cantata;  the  late  David  D. 
Wood's  "I  Show  You  a  Mystery;"  Ho- 
i  ratio  Parker's  "In  May;"  the  same  com- 
I  poser's  "Kobolds,"  and  J.  Coleridge  Tay- 
lor's setting  of  "Hiawatha's  Wedding 
I  Feast." 

'  This  list  will  be  recognized  as  com- 
prising mucli  that  is  valuable  and  at- 
tractive and  the  several  numbers  were 
sung  by  the  pupils  of  the  school  under 
the  direction  of  Mr.  Russell  King  Miller 
!  in  a  manner  that  did  great  credit  to 
themselves  and  their  instruction.  They 
produced  a  tone  that  was  full  in  volume 
and  fine  in  quality;  their  intonation  was 
true,  their  enunciation  clear  and  their 
!  attack  sharp  and  precise.  Withonjt  any 
[allowances  at  all  for  the  disability  imder 
[which  they  labored  they  did  very  well 
indeed,  a  good  deal  better  than  is  some- 
times the  case  under  more  favorable  cir- 
cumstances. 

The  assisting  artists  were  !Mrs.  Rus- 
sell King  Miller  and  Mr.  Nicholas  Douty 
and  the  accompaniments  were  played  bv 
a  contingent  from  the  Philadelphia  Or- 
chestra. 


April  27,  1912. 
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BLINDNESS  NO  BAR 
TO  CHORAL  SINGING 

Students    of  Pennsylvania   School 
I  Do  Remarkable  Work 

I  Despite  Aflfliction 

PHILADELPHIA,  April  20.-The  chorus 
of    the    Pennsylvania    School    for    the 
;  Wind,  Russell  King  Miller,  conductor,  as- 
j  sisted  by  Mrs.  Russell  King  Miller,  contral- 
I  to ;  Nicholas  Douty,  tenor ;  Ruth  Buck,  so- 
prano ;  Virginia  Carter,  mezzo-soprano,  and 
lifty  members  of  the   Philadelphia  orches- 
I  tra,  appeared  in  its  annual  concert  at  Hor- 
I  ticultural  Hall,  this  city,  on  Tuesday  even- 
I  ing,  April   16.     The  concert  was  attended 
by  an  audience  representative  of  the  many 
Philadelphians  interested  in  the  work  of  the 
school  and  was  most  hearty  in  its  appre- 
ciation  of   the    work    done.     The   program 
was  as  follows : 

Scenes  from  "Athalie,"  Felix  Mendelssohn-Bar- 
tholdy;  "Behold,  I  Show  You  a  Mystery,"  David 
Duffle  Wood;  "In  May"  (for  female  voices), 
Horatio  Parker;  "The  Kobolds,"  Horatio  Parker; 
"Hiawatha's  Wedding  Feast,"  S.  Coleridge-Taylor. 

The  institution,  of  which  this  chorus  is 
a  part,  is  one  which  has  won  hearty  sup- 
port because  of  its  unique  and  thorough 
work.  As  in  other  branches,  the  musical 
work,  which  embraces  all  forms  of  musical 
activity,  has  proceeded  along  lines  which 
have  produced  results  that  have  not  suf- 
fered by  comparison  with  the  results  pro- 
duced at  schools  where  the  pupils  have 
every  faculty  to  aid  them  in  their  efforts. 
Indeed,  in  some  ways,  especially  in  the 
chorus  work,  the  school  is  doing  a  work 
which  cannot  be  duplicated,  much  less  sur- 
passed, by  other  institutions.  The  work, 
which  was  for  years  under  the  direction  of 
the  late  Dr.  Wood,  has  been  capably  car- 
ried on  to  a  higher  degree  of  perfection 
by  Russell  King  Miller. 

As  far  as  the  general  choral  work  is 
concerned  there  can  be  no  criticism.  In 
spite  of  the  handicap  of  blindness  the  at- 
tacks and  releases  were  well-nigh  perfect 
and  the  singing  was  consistently  unani- 
mous. The  tone  quality  was  exceptionally 
good  and  was  fresh  and  clear,  which  may 
have  been  due  to  the  fact  that  the  aver- 
age age  of  the  members  is  sixteen  years. 
The  bass  and  tenor  parts  were  satisfactorily 

taken  care  of  by  the  older  singers.  Espe- 
cial mention  should  be  made  of  the  ex- 
cellence of  the  alto  section  of  the  chorus. 
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The  usual  altos  were  reinforced  by  a  body 
of  boys  and  the  resultant  tone  was  rich 
and   firm   and   at   the    same   time   clear. 

The  numbers  presented  were  chosen,  not 
because  they  were  easy,  but  because  of 
their  musical  value  and  the  chorus  dem- 
onstrated that  it  was  entirely  capable  of 
appreciating  the  musical  depth  of  the  va- 
rious compositions.  In  Parker's  "In  May" 
the  pianissimo  quality  of  tone  of  the  girls' 

voices  was  exquisite  and  the  obbligato  in 
the  "Athalie"  duet  was  given  with  pre- 
cision and  unity. 

Under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Miller,  the 
chorus  entered  on  its  task  with  enthusiasm 
and  the  conductor  was  able  to  produce  ex- 
cellent results  because  of  this  interest.  Mr. 
Miller  handled  the  chorus  and  orchestra 
in  a  most  capable  manner  and  demon- 
strated his  musicianship  in  no  uncertain 
style. 

Mrs.  Miller  has  a  contralto  of  good 
range  and  quality  and  uses  her  voice  with 
intelligence.  She  sang  her  solos  with  au- 
thority and  musicianship  and  was  given  a 
deservedly  hearty  welcome  by  the  audi- 
ence. Mr.  Douty,  the  tenor,  who  has  a 
voice  of  appealing  quality,  sang  his  num- 
bers with  style  and  smoothness  and  was 
received  with  enthusiasm.  Two  of  the ' 
members  of  the  chorus,  Miss  Buck  and 
Miss  Carter,  soprano  and  mezzo-soprano, 
performed  certain  of  the  solo  parts  with 
certainty  and  with  a  command  of  expres- 
sion  and   style  hardly  to  be  expected. 

A.  L.  J. 


"P 
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BLIND    HELP   THE    BLIND 

Sightless    Boys    Sing    and    Recite    in 
'  Charity  Entertainment. 

The  entertainment  given  in  the  au'di- 
torium  of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  last  night  by 
the  Glee  Club  of  the  Overbrook  School 
for  the  Blind,  was  worth  much  more 
than  the  price  charged  for  admission. 
The  club  is  composed  of  about  25  boys, 
ranging  in  age  from  8  or  10  years  to 
about  18.  They  sing  with  fine  tone, 
clear  enunciation  and  great  spirit.  Some 
of  the  voices  were  notably  superior  in 
quality,  while  all  seemed  to  be  endowed 
with  a  degree  of  talent  that  leads  to  the 
idea  that  deprivation  of  one  faculty  in- 
creases the  efficiency  of  others,  particu- 
larly the  musical  faculty.  At  any  rate, 
it  is  a  fact  that  these  young  people 
exhibit  most  surprising  musical  ability. 

There  were  14  numbers  on  the  pro- 
gram, including  glees  by  the  entire  club, 
double  quartets,  solos  and  recitations. 
Everj'  number  was  encored  and  many 
of  the  boys  could  have  responded  to 
several  encores  had  they  been  per- 
jmitted.  The  boys  who  recited  had  well- 
chosen  selections  that  brought  much 
laughter.  Harry  Dietzler,  in  "Freddy 
Simpson's  Misfortune"  and  "The  New 
Baby,''  made  a  great  hit.  Another 
small  boy,  Avho  sang  in  a  high,  clear 
soprano  Abt's  "I  Am  the  Merry  Pos- 
tilion," displayed  promising  talent.  Tlie 
feat  of  memory   performed   by   Frank 


Odenath,  who  accompanied  all  the 
musical  numbers,  was  prodigious.  His 
accompanying,  furthermore,  was  decid- 
edly clever. 

'The  concert  was  given  for  the  benefit 
of  the  Chapin  Memorial  Home  for 
Aged  Blind.  The  spectacle  of  a  com- 
pany of  blind  boys  endeavoring  to  assist 
ithe  unfortunate  and  afflicted  aged  blind 
is  not  without  pathos. 
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BLI[IO  BO!S  DIV[  PO 
:  PEII![SyiO[RWra 


overbrook      Institution's     Pupils 
I  .        Crack  Swimmers  and 
rf^  Foot  Racers     , 


oAN    PI^AY    BALL,     ALSO 


Lads  Use  Sense  of  Hearing    to 

Bat  and  Catch  the 
!  Sphere 


Proof  that  blindness  is  not  an  afHIction 
that  will  deprive  the  victim  from  the 
enjoyment  of  outdoor  sports  and  health- 
giving  exercise'  Is  being  demonstrated 
flaily  at  the  Pennsylvania  Institution  for 
'the   Blind   at   Overbrook.  ' 

Tt  requires  a  special  science  to  teach  a 
sightless  child  how  to  dive  into  a  pool 
for  pennies,  recovei-  them  and  return  to 
the  surface,  yet  this  is  one  of  the  things 
that  is  done.  They  are  also  developed 
Into  proficient  swimmers  and  high  divers. 
Outdoors  they  are  turned  Into  crack  foot 
racers   and  excellent  football   players. 

O.  H.  Burritt,  principal  of:  the  institu- 
tion, sees  nothing  remarkable  in  this 
course  of  study  or  the  accompliEhmente 
:of  the  students.  Tt  is  just  in  line  with 
the  idea  of  developing  a  child's  other 
senses  when  it  is  deprived  of  that  of 
sight.  Mr.  Burritt  maintains  that  one  of 
•the  primary  objects  of  the  institution  is 
to  educate  freeing  persons  to  accept  the 
blind  artisan  or  workman  as  a  self-re- 
liant individual,  and  the  physical  train- 
ing is  directly  in  line  with  this  principle. 

Following  an  interesting  trip  through 
the  educational  and  training  section  of 
the  Overbrook  institution,  where  the  vis- 
itor sees  happy  children  as  they  work 
over  Latin  translations,  at  typewriters 
or  carpentry,  weaving  and  sewing,  he  is 
led  to  the  gymnasium,  thence  to  the  ath- 
letic field   and   gardens. 

The  three  last  mentioned  places  present 
at  this  time  of  the  year  a  scene  of  great 


activity.  Everything  is  being  carried  on 
by  Ihe  blind  childreri  with  a  systematic, 
businespUlte  method  of  procedure.  On  the 
athletic  field  are  two  lithe  figures,  clad  In 
light  traclt  uniforms  and  shod  with  sViarp- 
spiked  running  shoes,  about  to  speed 
away  o"  a  100-yard  dash. 

"They  are  training  for  the  100-yard  dash 
entry  of  the  national  championship  races 
)>etwcen  students  of  blind  institutions  in 
this  country,"  explains  Roland  Molter, 
the  institution's  physical  instructor. 
Wires  Gaxide  Runners 

A  three-strand  twisted  wire  cable,  as 
light  as  is  consislent  with  strength,  is 
stretched'  breast-iiigh  between  well-guyed 
end  posts  110  yards  apart.  Each  runner 
grasps  In  one  hand  a  wooden  handle  at- 
tached by  a  short  chain  to  a  ring  on  the 
cable. 

AVith  the  cry  from  the  starter  they  are 
off,  and  as  they  run  the  rings  slip  along, 
enabling  them  by  the  sense  of  touch  and 
sound  to  keep  in  their  separate  courses. 

As  they  reach  the  halfway  mark  the 
two  runners  instinctively  gather  speed 
and  shool  down  the  narrow  cinder  paths 
faster  and  faster.  But  here  questions 
arise  in  the  mind  of  the  spectator:  "How 
will  they  know  when  to  stop?  Will  they 
have  to  run  until  some  one  calls  out?" 

The  visitor  has  failed  to  notice  the  fine 
fringe  of  network  stretched  across  the 
finish  line,  whicli  brushes  gently  agajnst 
the  faces  of  the  ruiiners,  giving  them  the 
signal  that   the   race   is  over. 

On  another  large  circular  track  the  en- 
trants for  the  relay  races  are  practicinj,-. 
They  dash  around  the  cinder  course, 
guided  only  by  the  fe*l  of  the  track  be- 
neath their  feet,  and  with  astonishing 
accuracy  touch  off  the  runners  w^ho  await 
them. 

Another  cluster  of  the  athletes  attracts 
the  visitor's  attention,  and  he  tinds  that 
they  are  practicing  putting  the  shot  and 
throwing  the  hammer.  The  regrulation 
ring  is  there  and  tlie  hammer-thrower  or 
shotputter  must  not  overstep  it.  This,  at 
first,  sounds  unreasonabKv  difflcull,  but  on 
close  inspection  a  thin  strip  of  wood,  im- 
bedded in  the  outline  of  the  circle  and 
raised  about  an  inch  from  the  ground,  is 
seen.  As  soon  as  the  athlete's  foot 
touches  this  strip  of  wood  he  knows  that 
he  must  go  no  further.  He  has  reached 
the  limit  and  must  put  the  shot,  cast  the 
hainmer  or  be  dlsriu-'ilitied. 

Play  Ball,  Also 

At  this  moment  the  sharp  "crack  made 
by  the  Impact  of  bat  against  a  ball  is 
heard.  Then  the  instructor  smilingly  tells 
the  visitor  that  a  game  of  knockout  or 
fungo  hitting  is  going  on  at  the  lower 
end   Of  the  Held. 

The  visitor  has  experienced  many  sur- 
prises since  entering  the  athletic  field,  but 
none  can  compare  to  tho  shock  he  re- 
ceives  with    this   bit   of  Uiformation.  | 

Naturally,  one  has'tens  down  to  where' 
the  ball  playing  is  going  on.  Here,  withj 
bat  in  hand,  a  young  man,  of  abdCit  19, 
is  batting  a  ball  to  one  of  his  fellow! 
students,  who  is  Quite  a  good  distance) 
off. 

Throwing  the  ball  a  short  distance  in 
the  air,  the  batsman  whirls  the  bat  for 
an  instant  about  his  shoulders,  then 
lashes  out  straight  and  true,  and  the  bail 
sails  out. 

Attention  up  to  this  moment  has  been 
centered  on  the  batter,  but  now  it  turns 
to  the  figure  who  is  observea  watting  iii 
the  lower  end  of  the  field.  He  is  seen 
to   turn   his   liead   in   a   listening  attitude. 


then  dashes  back  and  catches  the  ball 
on  the  bounce.  He  then  bats  the  ball 
back. 

Both  ball  players  are  blind.  "They  have 
learned  to  use  their  ears,  that's  all,"  re- 
marks   the    instructor. 

On  the  way  from  the  field  to  the  gar- 
dan  plots,  children,  happy,  healthy  chil- 
dren, too,  are  seen  playing  on  swings  and 
merr>--go-rounds.  Some  little  girls  have 
gathered  about  the  large  maypole,  doing 
pretty    folk    dancee. 

Expert  as  Farmers 

The  gardens  are  situated  directly  across 
the  way.  They  are  measured  off  in  plats 
of  about  3',A  feet  in  width  and  12  feet 
in  length.  Tiny  sprouts  are  already 
springing  from  the  rich  brown  soil  of 
these  plats,  which  have  had  the  best  of 
care.  In  one  of  tlie  plats  a  child  is  weed- 
ing. She  has  been  taught  to  discriminate 
by  the  sense  of  touvh  between  the  grow- 
ing plant   and   the   weed. 

With  tiny  hands  ever  busy,  the  child 
goes  along  the  rows  of  sprouting  let- 
tuce, or  whatever  it  may  happen  to  be, 
and  plucks  the  weeds  from  about  the 
plants.  Some  children  are  busy  raking 
and  Rowing  in  their  plats  under  the  su- 
pervision of  Miss  Quinn,  the  gardening 
Instructor.  ' 

Instruction  in  gardening  begins  with 
the  child  learning  to  tell  the  different 
seeds  by  the  sense  of  touch.  Becoming 
proficient  in  these  discriminations,  It  is 
taught   to   sow. 

The  plat  is  measured  off  into  rows  by 
means  of  a  long  plank  which  the  child 
gardener  places  on  top  of  the  tilled  soil. 
The  hand  of  the  child  then  follows  the 
edge  of  the  board  several  times,  and  In 
that  w-ay  makes  the  straight  furrows  in 
w^hich  to  place  the  seeds.  It  then  drops 
the  seeds  the  proper  distance  apart  by 
Intuitive  measurement,  and  carefully 
covers    them    over. 

The  children  not  only  plant  and  care 
for  the  gardens,  but  they  have  also  been 
taught  to  gather  the  vegetables.  In  fact, 
they  sow  the  seed,  nurse  the  fender 
plants  to  maturity,  gather  the  fruits  of 
their  labor,  and  then  they  eat  It  J 
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'     Fete   of    Kindergarten    Teachers. 

'lljp^riilhulelphia  branch  of  the  Na- 
tioiiMl  KindcrKaricii  Ass«ci;ition  will 
hold  its  .iiinual  f<'1(>  on  the  lawn  uf  the 
Pennsyivaniu  Institution  for  the  BUud. 
nt  Ovcrbrooli,  ncvt  'riicsiliiy  iil'lpnioon. 
Polish.  Dutch  and  oHut  folk  diuifcs 
will  Ih>  piven  t)y  the  Uiiult-rgarten  teach- 
ers, in  aiii)ro|)riatc  iialioiiai  costumes. 
The  ninnln'w  to  prtMccIc  tlic  dniues  will 
make  a  p.-igcant  of  hricht  colors  on  the- 
green  frrass.  Mi.^s  Mary  Adair  wiU  toll 
a  folk  story,  and  Misses  Margarot  Itock 
and  Irnia  mS'ixkI  will  .sing  the  solos  in 
the  folk  .soiiijs.  Mi.ss  Anna  Williams, 
director  of  kiiidcrirariens.  will  make  the 
address  of  welcome.  Friends  of  the 
kindergarten  toacliors  are  invited  to  be 
present. 


FIKD  day  for  bund  BdYS 

StudenTl^at     Overbrook     Vie     With 
Profe^ors  in  Athletic  Teats. 

Boja  bereft  o(  the  power  of  vision,  but  with 
their  mental  sensibilities  developed  to  the  ex- 
tent that  they  were  able  to  give  themselves 
over  to  feats  ot  athletic  daring,  participated 
yesterday  aftf-rnoon  in  the  second  annual  field 
[day  sports  and  athletic  carnival  of  the  Penn.- 
isylvania  School   tor   the    Blind,  at  Overbrook. 

Althoug'h  the  teachers  won,  it  was  a  won- 
derful exhibition  put  up  by  the  blind  boys, 
lyast  year  the  blind  boys  won  by  a  score  of 
85  to  28,  but  the  score  yesterday  was  41  to  22 
Jn    the    teachers'    favor 

In  the  sorints  the  boys  took  hold  of  lines 
bounding  the  course  to  be  covered  and  ran  as 
hard  ae  they  could  and  with  as  much  freedom 
as  though  see.ing  every  step  of  the  way.  In 
the  50  yard  dash  Cornelius  Boyle,  a  blind 
youth,  flashed  up  to  the  wire  a  winner  In  the 
"good  time  of  0  1-5  secondcs.  He  was  closely 
followed  by  Professors  Randle  and  Molter, 
w.ho  were  unable  to  keep  up  the  pace  with 
Boyle. 

The  blind  boys  took  first  and  second  places 
In  the  shot  put.  John  Horan  heaved  the  12- 
pound  weight  ;):i  feet  A  inches;  Haydcn  JCvans, 
82  feet  ■,•;  inch.  Profefsor  Hartung  put  the 
shot  31  feet  !l  inches.  The  boys  wtre  guided 
as  to  the  distance  by   the  cries  of   the  reierees. 

Professor  Molter  won  the  100-yard  da.-^h  in 
11  3-5  seconds,  with  Professor  Handle  second 
in  12  2-.")  sconds.  Boyle,  a  blind  boy.  was 
third  and  covered  the  distance  in  13  seconds 
flat. 

In  the  broad  jump,  Edward  Hanahan.  a 
blind  youth,  made  a  splendid  vault  and  landed 
8  feet  6V4  Inches,  but  Professor  Molter  went  0 
feet  S  Inches  and  Professur  Wartung  8  feet 
ll',i   Inches. 

The  hop.  step  and  *ump  was  won  by  Pro- 
fessor Molter,  and  his  distance  was  24  feet  O'^ 
inches.  Professor  Hartung  was  second,  with 
a  distance  of  24  feet  S'/j  inches.  Harold  How- 
ard, a  blind  student,  qualified  for  third  at 
23   feet   3    inches. 

The  standing  high  Jump  was  hotly  con- 
tested. .\t  4  feet  2  inches  Howard  Yeager,  one 
of  the'  blind  youths,  was  still  jump.ng  with 
Professor  Molter  and  L>e  V.  Howard,  a  stu- 
dent. The  bar  was  raised  an  inch,  and  on 
three   tries   Yeager  failed.     But   De   V.    Howard 
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rave  a  wonderiul  exjhibltlon  by  Jumping  4   feet 
first    place. 


fave 
In 


ches   and   tying    with   Proiessor 


Iter   for 


In  three  standing  Jumps  Professor  Molter 
went  20  feet  8  Inches,  and  Professor  Hartung 
25  feet  SVi  Inches.  Howard  Yeager  and  Har- 
old Blezel,  blind  vouths,  tied  for  third  piac^ 
at   25    feet  2>/4    Inches.  ^l 
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SCHOOL  GIBLS' 
PRESENTJOLK  Mm 

Costumes  of  European  Peasantry 

Are  Worn  by  Twenty-six  of 

Senior  Class 


10    MEMBERS    IN    CHORUS 


Attirefl    in    quaint     pea.sant     costumes, 

j twenty-six  members  of  this  year's  gradu- 

|ating    class     of    the     Phlladeluhia     Girls' 

Normal    School     presented     in    admirable 

fashion  numerous  national  folk  dances  at 

the    spring    meeting    of    the    Philadelphia 

[branch  of  the  International  Kindergarten 

|Union,  held  yesterday  on  the  lawn  of  the 

j Pennsylvania    Institute    for    the    In.^^truc- 

|t'0"  ottTie  Blind,  at  Overbrook. 

'-tfie  dances  were  given   in   a   large  oval 

formed  by  the  mothers  and  friends  of  the 

dancers,  who  sat  in  the  shade  of  the  trees 

I  about  the  lawn  and  watched  with  delight 

the  strange  and  pretty  measures  of  each 

dance,    executed    with    consummate    skill 

I  and  ease  by  the  girls. 

The  dances  were  given  to  demonstrate 
I  the  efficiency  attained  by  the  senior 
j  class  girls,  who  are  about  to  become 
I  teachers,  in  gymnasium  class  work  a 
large  part  of  which  is  given  to  folk 
j  dances. 

I  Folksongs  were  also  sung  by  Miss 
jlrma  Woods  and  Miss  CMargaret  Rock, 
aesisted  by  a  chorus  composed  of  ten 
members  of  the  class.  They  were  ac- 
companied on  the  piano  by  Miss  Amy 
Wells. 

Thirteen  of  the  girls  were  costumed  as 
peasant  lassies,  wearing  short  skirts  and 
tightly  laced  bodices  of  vivid  hues.  The 
others,  who  portrayed  the  masculine 
characters,  acting  as  partners  for  the 
peasant  lassies,  were  dressed  as  heart- 
breaking, alluring  Spanish  caballeros. 
Each  girl  wore  a  pair  of  dainty  knicker- 
bockers, a  bright  colored  blouse,  a  rak- 
iS'h  red  sash,  while  the  obstinate  telltale 
curls  of  feminine  coiffures  peeped  from 
'beneath    a    typical    sombrero. 

Participating    in    the    dances    were    the 
following    members    of    tlie    senior    class: 
The   Misses   Isabelle   Adams,    Ruth   Allen, 
jJessie    Hardie,     Emma    Alteneder,    Lottie 
i  Cohen,     Elanore     Darrow.      Anna     Dletz, 
Dorothy    Elliott.     Elsie    Fluck,    Elizabeth 
'Gerhardt,  Marion  Gilmore.  Grace  Halght, 
Dorothy      Halstead.      Dorothy     Hancock, 
I  Helen  Kennedy,  Alma  Lindsay,   Lorainne 
I  Nichols.     Grace     Ottey^     Elizabeth     Purs- 
glove,    Jean    Reid,    Lotta    Ruther.    Laura 
Smith,    Margaret   Smith,   Florence   Tanne- 
hauser,    Florence    Whiteside   and    Thelma 
Wi!gu6. 

Miss  Winifred  Blake,  physical  instruct- 
or at  the  Girls'  Normal  School,  assisted 
by  Miss  Julia  Neely,  was  the  conductor. 


Relatives  and  Friends  of   GirW  Normal  School  Seniors 
Applaud  Their  Skill  in  Dances   of  Nations 
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iXOKMAL  SCHOOL  GIKLS  IN  FOLK  DANCES  AT  OVERBROOK  INSTITUTION  FOR  

Twentv-slx  Klrls  members  of  the  senior  class  of  the  Philadelphia  Girls'  Normal  School,  performed  a  series  of  quaint 
folk  dlnc^es  vestfrdrw  attired  In  the  gay-coU.red  costumes  of  European  peasantry.  The  occasion  was  the  annual  sprlns' 
meetlnt  Of  thrPhilaLlphla  Branch  of  the.  International  Kindergarten  Union  an,i  was  held  on  the  broad  lawn  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Institute  for  the  Instruction  of  the  B}lt>d,  Overbroo4i. 
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OVERBROOK  DAY  AT 
-f-      BLIND  INSTITUTE 

Overbrook  "day  was  celebrated  by  the 
pupils  of  Ihe  PennsyK-ania  Institute  for 
the  Instruction  of  the  BUnd^jit  Over- 
brook,  yesterday,  the  exercises  lasting 
from  2  o'clock  until  6.  Every  department 
of  the  school  took  part,  the  principal 
events  being  the  athletic  exercises  and 
bowling  and  swimming  of  the  boys  and 
dances  by  the  girls. 

The  program  opened  with  an  Inspection 
of  the  schools,  which  was  followed  by  a 
short  entertainment  in  the  assembly  hall. 
An  inspection  of  the  school  gardens  and 
a  "first-aid"  drill  by  the  girls  were  fea- 
tures  of    the   nroE-ram.  •• 

Cf)e    Pittsburg    Dispatcb 

FRIDAY,      JUNE      28,      1912 

ISfSli 

DISCySSEOflT  MEETINGS 

Montessori  System  Is  Dem-i 

oiistrated;  Will  Be  Taken 

Up  in  America 

WOEK    OF    CONVENTION 


The  Montessori  system,  as  it  may  be 
applied  to  the  teaching  of  blind  children, 
was  the  principal  matter  of  interest  at  the 
several  round  tables  held  at  the  Western 
Pennsylvania  Institution  for  the  Blind 
last  evening  by  the  American  Association 
of  Instructors  of  the  Blind.  This  system, 
which  has  created  such  a  furore  in  educa- 
tional circles  in  this  country  and  abroad, 
will  be  tried  next  season  in  the  Perkins 
Institution  for  the  Blind  in  Boston,  and 
also  in  Philadelphia.  The  simple  methods 
of  sense  ti-aining  by  means  of  buttons, 
hooks,  lacings,  weights  and  rows  of  blocks 
of  ascending  and  descending  heights  were 
all  demonstrated.  The  system,  hailed  by 
many  as  a  wonderful  invention  of  the 
Itahan  woman  who  has  made  it  famous,  is 
an  adaptation  of  the  system  long  in  use  for 
teaching  the  deaf,  and  is  familiar  to  many 
of  the  delegates  attending  this  convention. 
The  method  was  explained  by  F/dward  E. 
Allen  of  Boston,  superintendent  of  the 
Perkins  Institution.  I 

Expansion  of  the  work  for  the  blind  was] 
discussed  in  the  morning  by  0.  H.  Burritt, 
principal  of  the  School  for  the  Blind  at 
Overbrook,  Pa.  He  advocated  the  open- 
ing of  workshops  for  the  adult  blind,  since 
nine-tenths  of  the  blind  are  over  21  years 
of   age    and    not   eligible    for    the   schools. 


A  great  work  is  to  be  done  also  in  secur- 
ing situations  for  the  blind  who  would 
otherwise  be  unable  to  support  thamEelTes. 
H.  F.  Gardiner,  superintendent  of  the" 
School  for  the  Blind  at  Brantford,  Ontario 
spoke  on  "How  Best  to  Implant  That 
State  of  Mind  Which  Leads  to  Success." 
He  said  in  part: 

"With  time  and  ^patience  and  sympathy, 
one  can  get  a  pretty  fair  Idea  of  the 
capabilities  of  each  pupil — of  his  suong 
^  points  and  his  weak  points— the  dangers  to 
j>  be  avoided,  the  probabilities  of  success  or 
f  of  failure,  before  It  is  time  for  that  pupil 
to  leave  the  school.  And  If  the  pupil  has 
confidence  In  him— confidence  based  on 
deeds  as  well  as  words — the  superintendent 
can  in  the  course  of  years  remove  many 
delusions,  replacing  them  by  accurate 
knowledge  of  facts  such  as  form  the  chief 
chapter  in  the  Ilfe-story  of  a  blind  man  or 
woman,  and  thus  inducing  that  state  of 
mind  which  helps  to  bring  about  suc- 
cess. 

Charles  F.  F.  Campbell  also  spoke  on  the 
same  subject  and  paid  a  compliment  to 
Pittsburg  in  these  words:  "Pittsburg  is 
in  the  front  rank  in  this  acknowledgment 
of  the  possibibty  of  the  blind  rendering 
adequate  and  complete  service,  on  an 
equality  with  those  who  see,  when  it  is 
remembered  that  the  Board  of  Public 
Education  of  this  city  is  having  all  its 
pianos  tuned  by  blind  tuners."  Mr.  Camp- 
bell, who  was  until  recently  superintendent 
of  the  Pittsburg  Workshop  for  the  Blind, 
is  now  superintendent  of  the  work  for  the 
blind   in   Ohio. 

In  the  afternoon  the  delegates  were 
taken  to  Homestead,  where  they  made  a 
tour  of  the  mills.  G.  F.  Oliphant,  super- 
intendent of  the  Academy  for  the  Blind 
at  Macon,  Ga.,  will  speak  this  morning 
on  "The  School  Curriculum."  Carroll  G. 
Pearse,  superintendent  of  schools  of  Mil- 
waukee, will  also  speak,  his  subject  being 
the  education  of  children  with  sensory 
defects  with  normal  children.  The  after- 
noon session  with  the  election  of  officers, 
will  close  the  convention.  j 


Y\^^    "r/ork.,   Kl.W.,  H^-r-culoU. 
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Y^  MR.    SAMUEL   SHEt-LT. 

)fr.  Samuel  Shelly,  who  although  blind 
was  engaged  in  business,  died  in  Trenton. 
X.  J.,  yesterday.  Mr.  .Shelly  wa,s  a  grad- 
uate of  the  Philadelphia  School  for  th^ 
Blind.  He  was  in.strumental  in  having  a 
bill  passed  in  New  Jersey  creating  a  h^hie 
for  the  blind.  He  started  in  ^MMaaMMI^^ 
bru^^j|yyM|j||cturer,  building  his  own 
wagons  an(i  keeping  his  own  books.  He 
^yas  an  accomplished  musician  and  aug- 
pntj^  his  income  by  tuning  pianos.  Ha 
twice  married.  ,  ^ 


1^1-^. 


^Samuel  Shelly  died  In  Trenton,  N.  J.,  yes- 
terday. Mr.  Shelly  was  a  graduate  of  the 
PhllB<SlnU»HWffo6I  for  the  Blind.  He  was 
InstrvflSSntal  In  having  a  bill  passed  In 
New  Jersey  creating  a  home  for  the  blind. 
He  started  In  buelnee6  as  a  brush  manu- 
facturer, and,  though  blind,  built  his  own 
wagons  and  kept  ^itvm^'n  books.  He  was 
twice  married. 
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^SIGHTLESS,    BUT    REAL    ATHLETES 
DESPITE    HANDICAP., 

P 


iUlRL  THE  IIGHTS 

Pennsylvania    Institute    Turns 

Out  Sightless  Athletes  of 

Wonderful  Ability. 


USE    SPECIAL    APPLIANCES 


Sprintino-  Alongside  Wire,  They 

Make  Fast  Time — Good  in 

Broad  Jumj). 


Athletic  training  has  reached  a  -mar- 
vellous  pitch  of  perfection  among  the 
boys  of  the  Pennsylvania  Institute  for 
the  Instruction  of  the  Blind  at  Overbrook, 
Pa.  Boys  who  are  unable  to  see  a  ray  of 
light  do  the  hundred  yard  dash  in  fast 
time,  score  creditably  in  the  running 
broad  Jump,  get  over  the  bar  at  a  fair 
height  in  the  high  jump  and  put  the  shot 
a  remarkable  distance,  considering  the 
handicap  under  which  they  labor  by  rea- 
son of  their  affliction. 

Special    appliances    help    the    boys    both 

,  in  their  training  and  in  the  actual  events. 

'  For  Instance,  in  putting  the  shot  in  prac- 
tice a  blind  boy,  first  assuring  himself 
that  there  is  no  one  in  the  line  of  fire, 
hurls  a  shot  to  wljich  a  cord  is  attached. 
By  means  of  the  cord  he  recovers  the 
Shot  and  measure?  the  distance  of  his 
put,  reckoning  the' number  of  feet  and 
inches   on   the   cord   from    the    spot    where 

,  he  stood  to  the  place,  easily  found  by 
his  keen  sense  of  touch,  to  where  the 
shot  fell.  It  is  necessary  on  field  days? 
for  the  spectators  to  watch  themselves 
during  the  shot  puttins  contests,  Cor  It  is 
up  to  them  and  not  to  the  boys  to  keep 
out  of  the  way  of  the  weight. 

In   the   sprint   the   boys    run    holding   to 

,  a   handle    that    is   looped    to    a    taut    wire 

I  running  the  length  of  the  course.  With 
this-  handle  held  fast  the  blind  sprinter 
knows  he  is  in  the  lane  and  he  has  no 
fear  of  colliding  with  anything  or  any- 
bodj     The    handle,    being    only    looped    to 

i  the    wire,     slips     along    as     the     sprinter 

I  moves.  In  one  of  the  recent  sprint  races 
at    this    Institution    a    blind    boy    won    his 

1  contest  with  a  young  man  who  has  two 
good  eyes.  The  sprinters  at  the  institute 
ask  no  odds  from  opponents  who  can  see. 


One  of  the  blind  runners  finishing.  Danslinff  cords 
strims  above  the  finish  line  strilie  him  in  the  fare  to  let 
him  linow  when  the  race  is  ended. 


A  Jlne  of  dangling  cords,  like  those  used 
,  to  warn  brakemen  on  trains  of  the  ap- 
iproach  of  a  low  bridge,  notifies  the  blind 
jsprinters  when  the  finish  line  is  reached. 
'  In  the  high  jump  it  is  impossible  of 
course  for  the  blind  boys  to  beat  records, 
but  one  of  them  actually  tied  with  the 
athletic  instructor  of  the  institute  in  a 
recent  contest,  the  Instructor  of  course 
being  able  to  see  well.  The  blind  boy 
feels  the  cross  bar,  gets  his  bearings 
and  jumps.  The  funning  high  jump  has 
of  course  to  be  ruled  out  of  the  contests 
for  the  blind.  It  is  only  the  standing 
high  jump  that  he  can  tackle. 

The  running  broad  jump  is  negotiated 
Easily,  the  distance  being  measured  from 
the  take  off  to  the  finish,  the  take  off 
being  anywhere  the  boy  Iiappens  to  start 
on  his  jump.  The  standing  broad  jump  of 
course  presents  no  unusual  difficulty. 
Some  very  clever  performances  are  given 
by  the  blind  athletes  in  human  pyramid 
building,  all  the  evolutions  being  done 
jwithout  any  signal  other  than  a  whistle 
from  the  instructor.  -j 


Pyramid  formation  by  gymnastlcally  inclined  blind  youths. 


Ir'he  star  sprinter  of  the  Pennsylvania  Institute  for  tho  Instruftion  of  the  HIintJ  Avinnins 
a  rat-e  from  a  .youthwith  perteet  sight.  The  blind  boy  is  at  the  left.  His  rtsUt  arm  evtendcd, 
he  holds  in  his  hand  a  leather  thons  which  slides  along  a^vlre  stretched  tautf'nillbHnjr  him 
to  keep  In  the  lane. 


A  blind  athlete  going  over  the_barjnjthe  standing-  high  lunyj. 


J^ostow,   M».&S.,  MornxvAtf  Jou^Y-)^.a>.t^- 
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Special     Appliances     Help 

Them  Both  in  Training 

and  in  Competition. 


Philadelphia,  Aug.  11.— Athletic  train- 
ing has  reached  a  mervelous  pitch  of 
perfection  among  the  boys  of  the  Penn- 
sylvania Institute  for  the  Instruction 
Of  the  Blind  at  Orerbrook,  Penn.  Boys 
■who  are  unable  to  see  a  ray  of  light 
do  the  100-yard  dash  in  fast  time,  score 
creditably  in  the  running  broad  Jump, 
get  over  the  bar  at  a  fair  height  In 
the  high  jump  and  put  the  shot  a  re- 
markable distance.  considering  the 
handicap  under  which  they  labor  by 
reason  of  their  affliction. 

Special  appliances  help  the  boys  both 
In  their  training  and  In  the  actual 
events.  For  Instance,  in  putting  the 
shot  In  practise  a  blind  boy,  first  as- 
suring himself  that  there  Is  no  one  In 
the  line  of  fire,  hurls  a  shot,  to  which  a 
cord  Is  attached.  By  means  of  the  cord 
he  recovers  the  shot  and  measures  the 
distance  of  his  put,  reckoning  the  num- 
ber of  feet  and  inches  on  the  cord  from 
the  spot  where  lie  stood  to  the  place, 
easily  found  by  his  keen  sense  of  touch, 
to  where  the  shot  fell. 

In  the  sprint  the  boys  run  holding  to 
a  leather  thong  that  Is  looped  to  a  taut 
wire  running  the  length  of  the  course. 
With  this  handle  held  fast,  the  blind 
sprinter  knows  he  Is  in  the  lane  and  he 
has  no  fear  of  colliding  with  anything 
or  anybody. 

In  the  high  jump  It  Is  Impossible,  of 
course,  for  the  blind  boys  to  beat  rec- 
ords. A  contestant  feels  the  cross  bar, 
gets  his  bearings  and  Jumps.  The  run- 
ning high  jump  has,  of  course,  to  be 
ruled  out  of  the  contests  for  the  blind. 
It  is  only  the  standing  high  Jump  that 
he  can  tackle. 

The  running  broad  jump  is  negotiated 
easily,  the  distance  being  measured 
from  the,  take-oft  to  the  finish,  the 
take-off  being  anywhere  the  boy  hap- 
pens to  start  on  his  jump.  The  stand- 
ing broad  jump,  of  course,  presents  no 
unusual  difficulty.  Some  very  clever 
Kerformances  are  given  by  the  blind 
afWetes  In  human  pyramid  building,  all 
the  evoh.'tlons  being  done  wlthmit  ^-^ 
signal    other    than    a    whlstW^IffiinTne 


5I/yVZ)  50F  CONQUERS 

IN  FIGHT  FOR  EDUCATION 


Student  at  University  of  Pennsylvania  Overcomes  Difficult  Hand- 
icap and  Stands  High  in  His  Classes. 


A  Blind  Boy's  Views  of  Life 


\ 


"  "The  world 
makes  way  for  the 
determined 
man.'  " 

"Blindness  Is  a 
handicap,  but  It  is 
one  that  can  be 
overcome." 

"I  enjoy  study 
and  will  be  sorry 
when  my  school 
days  are  over.'" 

"I  am  optimistic; 
discouragement  is 
worse  than  any- 
thing." 

"I  hope  to  ac- 
count for  some- 
thing, and  so  I 
keep  hustling." 

"I  never  allow 
myself  to  quit 
smiling." 

"I  like  to  read 
all  good  litera- 
ture." 

"The  professions 
do  not  attract  me; 
business  in  my 
chosen  field." 

"I  often  take 
long  walks  in 
Falrmount  Park 
for  pleasure." 

"When  I  start  a 
thing  I  never  stop 
until  I  finish  it." 

"I  always  try  to 
forget  my  afflic- 
tion as  much  as 
possible." 

"I  love  all  things 
beautiful,  especial- 
ly nature." 

"Some  fellows 
tire  and  quit  too 
readily." 
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HAROLD  DE  VE  HOWARD 

and  His  Signature 


"Politics  interest 
me;  I  admire  Mr. 
Roosevelt." 

"Senator  Gore, 
of  Oklahoma,  rose 
to  the  top  in  spite 
of  his  blindness; 
why  can't  I,  too'?"  I 
"To  have  the 
magazine  section 
of  "The  Pres.s" 
read  to  me  every 
Sunday  is  one  of 
my  pleasures.  It 
is  the  best  I  have 
yet  run  across." 

"It's  good  to 
work  and  enjoy 
your  work  and 
dream  of  the  fu- 
ture." 

"After  all,  t'le 
thing  that  counts 
In  this  world  is 
not  the  equipment 
a  fellow  has;  il'fi 
how  he  uses  it." 

"I  should  think 
an  added  burden' 
would  put  a  man 
on  his  mettle;  at 
any  rate,  it  ought) 
to."  I 

"The  pessimist,' 
the  fellow  who  is 
always  grumbling 
and  never  satis- 
fled,  rarely  gets 
anywhere,  in  my. 
mind." 

"Start  with  a  lit- 
tle determination, 
add  first  some  hap- 
piness and  then 
lots  of  industry, 
and  you  get — suc- 
cess." 


Blindness,  considerea  oy  manj^tlie'i 
most  dilTiPult  of  all  afflictions  to  over- 
come, has  no  especial  terror  for  Harold 
De  Ve  Howard,  an  eigiiteen-year-old 
Freshman  at  the  Wharton  School  of  tho 
University  of  Pennsylvania.  Howard, 
ill  spite  oC  lii.s  handicap,  has  proved 
himself  as  proficient  and-  capable  as  any 
of  the  normal  members  of  his  class.  He 
received  his  elementary  training  in  the 
Overbrook  School  for  the  Blind,  his 
present   home. 

Although  not  totally  blind,  Ploward 
cannot  read  or  write  by  the  aid  of  his 
eyes.  He  is  unable  to  even  discern  with 
any  degree  of  distinctness,  objects  of 
.the  largest  size.  Darkness  and  lig-ht  arc 
virtually  the  only  things  the  boy  can 
determine  by  vision.  He  has  been  blind 
for  fourteen  years.  He  lost  his  sight  in 
en   explosion. 

An*Earnest  Student. 

All  this,  however,  fails  to  depress  the 
enterprising  student.  He  has  ambitions 
equal  to  those  of  most  normal  and  prac- 
tical young  men.  He  aims  to  become  a 
busines.s  man,  and  tackles  his  work  and 
studies  with  such  vigor  and  happiness 
that  his  teachers  predict  his  success. 
He  stands  high  in  his  classes  and  Is  re-i 
garded  as  one  of  the  most  earnest  stu-' 
dents  at  the  University.  He  fs  a  grad- 
uate of  Central  High  School. 

Howard  is  gifted  with  that  instinct  of 
direction  natural  to  most  blind  persons. 
E\ery  morning  he  walks  from  hi.s  Over- 
brook  home  to  board  a  car  for  the  Uni- 
vtirsity,  alone.  He  finds  his  way  on  thi> 
Street  and  in  his  school  seemingly  as 
easily  as  tiie  ordinary  person.  He  takes 
freciuent  walks  in  Fairmount  Park, 
sometimes  going  miles  from  home,  with- 
out getting  lost  or  experiencing  any 
difficulty. 

Howard  does  all  studying  and  reading 
by  the  use  of  the  Blair  or  "touch"  sys- 
tem. While  th/;  other  students  are  jet-, 
ling  down  nole*  in  the  lecture  rooms,  ho 
is  industriously  taking  his  wlt)i  a  sharp' 
iiLstrument.  The  Blair  system  is  similar 
to  the  telegraph  code.  J-larold  makes 
iiulentaiiuns  on  ordinary  note  paper,  so 
that  when  he  desires  to  read  his  notes 
he  o&n  do  so  by  passing  his  lingers  over 
thp"  characters  raised  by  the  needle-like 
pom'    of  the   instrument. 

His  Remarkable  Views. 

Tl-p  l.oj'  iias  lixed  views  of  lite  re- 
niariiable  for  one  in  )iis  condition.  He 
told  some  of  these  to  a  reporter  for 
"The  Press,"  who  visited  him  last  night. 
Wiiile  tallying,  his  face  was  continually 
illuminated  with  an  engaging  smilo,  and 
at  all  times  he  was  ready  to  indulge  in 
a  hearty  laugh.  His  cheerfulness  has' 
made  him  a  tavorite  at  the  institution, 
where  he  has  lived  since  he  v.t.s  seven 
years  old. 

"[  don't  think  blindnes  is  so  much  of 
an  allliclion,'  he  said.  "Of  course,  it  is 
a  great  handicap,  but  I  have  found  it 
one  persistence  can  overcome, 
along  witlioul  much  trouble  and 
feel  happy  and  contented.  I  arr^/^ork-| 
ing  hard  to  finish  my  education,  al- 
thougli  the  thought  of  leavina^chool  is 
not  a  pleasant  one  to  me.  I  WRpect  to  go 
into  business,  probably  resif  estate. 


urse.  It  IS 
ound  it  isji 

Id  ajj^ys' 


"Whatever  field  1  do  ep\er  1  watit  to 
count  for  something.  When  I  was  a 
little  bit  of  a  fellow  I  made  up  my  mind 
to  strive  for  something  worth  while.  I  l 
shall  join  my  parents  in  Fairfax,  Okla-  | 
homa.  Ever  since  I  lost  my  sight  In 
Pittsburgh,  they  have  given  me  encour- 
agement. My  father  often  used  to  tell 
nie  of  great  men  who  were  blind.  After 
he  moved  \^'est,  father  heard  Senator' 
Gore,  the  blind  statesman  of  that  State, 
speak  a  couple  of  times,  and  writes  to 
me  about  him.  That  man's  life  is  a 
good  example  of  what  one  stricken  with 
blindness    can    do    lor    himself." 

Howard  spends  all  his  spare  time  read-I 
ing  and  walhing.  Every  night  he  can  be' 
found  in  tbs  library  of  the  Overbrooki 
school  gleaning  instruction  and  pleasure 
from  a  book,  oblivious  of  everything 
about  him.  Tliere  are  upward  of  10,000 
voluiTies  in  the  library,  all  printed  in 
raised  characters.  The  boy  has  delved 
deeply  into  classic  literature,  and  can 
handle  the  art  of  quotation  exceedingly 
well.  I 

Music  is  another  of  the  student's  fa-' 
vored    pastimes.     He    loves   to    sit   and, 
hear  music,   but  never   feels  inclined   to ' 
play  himself.     He  admires  all  the  things  i 
beautiful  and  sweet  to  his  normal  senses  j 
Music   inspires   and   makes    him    happy  ;i 
the  chirping  of  birds  and  the  clear  and  ' 
pure  smell   of  flowers  and  shrubbery  in 
the  parks  attracts  him.    That  Is  one  of 
his  reasons  for  liking  walknah;  he  seeks 
on   such   occasions     to     coinSaune    with 
nature. 

There  are  two  other  blind  stuc^nts  at 
the  University.  Both  live  at  the^^'er- 
brook  School  for  the  Blind.  They^-e 
Leonard  Rambler  and  John  Helse,  seJ 
iors  in  tlie  college  department.  Tliey"" 
also  stand  well  in  their  studies  and  will 
receive  diplomas  in  June. 


PK. uLA^M-eujih tok^)  ra^.,n.e.co r-<L^. 


PRESENT  PLAY 


Fifty 


Girls  fror"  Institution  to  Aid  i 

l^jjl'dsummer  Night's  Dream." 

^entertainment      which      will      b 

'  In    many     ways,     since    all    of    Ifl 

-Tormers  and  irmsicians  are  bllnq 
ho  give  their  work  to  help  the  age^ 
blind,  will  be  the  presentation  In  fouj 
acts  of  scenes  from  "Midsuminel 
Night's  Dream,"  at  Scottish  Rite  Hall 
southwest  corner  of  Broad  and  Rac« 
streets,  tonlglit.  April  ;!.  The  player* 
are  fifty  girls  from  tlie  Pennsvlvania  Inl 
slitutlon  for  the  Blind,  at  OverbrookJ 
•who  will  appear  in  costume.  TiKidental 
music  -win  include  souks,  fairy  anrt 
down  dances.  The  overtuTf-  from  Men* 
delssohn's  "Midsumiger  Nlsht's  t>TT>ani'l 
will  be  played  by  RoUo  F.  Maltland.| 
The  soloists  arc  Mias  Ruth  Jtack  and 
Miss   Virginia   Cartee.  \ 

The  entile  proceeds  are  for  the  bene- 
fit of  the  Chapin  Memorial  Homo  toi 
the  Aged  Blind.  H713  Woodland  avenue, 
Mrs.  Rudolph  Blaiikenburg  will  eivi 
the  introductory  .address.  The  cntei 
talnment  begins  at  8. J  5  o'cloelt. 
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V\Blind  Children  From  Overbrook  School 
T(9  Present  Play  Tonight  to  Help  the  Aged 

IITTLE  BUND  GIRLS  TO 
BEFIllBI[STOiyT 


Proceeds  of  Play  Will  Aid  Old 

People  Who  Have  Lost 

Sight 


BEAUTIFUL    PRODUCTION 


The  little  girls  from  the  Overbrook 
School  for  the  Blind  wMl  present  the  play 
and  fairy  scenes  from  "A  Midsummer 
Night's  Dream,"  with  Mendelssohn's 
music,  this  evening  at  the  Scottish  Rite 
Hall.   Broad  and  Race  streets. 

Most  of  the  children  taking  part  In  this 
beautiful  fairy  tale  are  nearly  totally 
blind,  In  only  a  few  Intstances  being  able 
.to  distinguish  light  and  darkness,  but  the 
skill  with  which  they  act  and  dance  al- 
most belles  their  misfortune,  so  cleverly 
is  It  done.  The  little  queen  of  the  fairies, 
Bessie  Kulp,  Is  unusually  winning,  while 
the  antics  of  the  clowns  In  their  en- 
deavor to  be  funny,  are  strikingly  pa- 
theUc. 

The  proceeds  derived  from  this  little 
play  are  for  the  benefit  of  the  Chapln 
Memorial  Home  for  Aged  Blind,  6713 
Woodland  avenue.  This  is  the  only  home 
of  its  kind  in  the  state,  and  is  entirely 
dependent  upon  the  contributions  re- 
ceived from  interested  friends,  as  no  ap- 
propriation is  received  from  the  state,  al- 
though the  home  takes  applicants  from 
any   part  of  the  state. 

Only  fifteen  inmates  can  be  taken  care 
of  until  further  funds  are  obtained,  and 
what  this  means  to  blind  men  or  women 
after  having  reached  a  certain  age,  and 
no  longer  capable  of  looking  after  them- 
selves can  readily  be  realized  when  it 
is  taken  into  consideration  that  the  aged 
blind  are  refused  by  all  non-sectarian 
homes  for  the  aged. 

Some  of  the  principals  taking  part  in 
the  play  are  Edith  "Winkel,  who  will  play 
the  part  of  Quince,  the  carpenter;  Rose 
H.  Staub,  Snug;  ChiMstlan  T.  Lybrand, 
Bottom;  Edith  H.  Morris,  Flute;  V. 
Grace  Moses,  Snout,  and  Caroline  Sabo, 
Starveling. 
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BLIND  GIRLS  TO  GIVE  SHAKESPEAREAN  PLAT 
Pupils  of  the  Overbrook  School  for  the  Blind  who  will  take  part  tonight 
in  Shakespeare's  "A  Midsummei^  Night's  Dream,"  which  w^ill  be  given  in 
Scottish  Rite  Hall,  Broad  and  Race  streets,  for  the  benefit  of  the  Chapin 
Memorial  Home  for  Aged  Blind.  The  girls  who  will  take  part  in  the  play 
are  all  partially  sightless.  ■  fi™  ..  j.^-*,.      .-  .,     , 
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IGBIind   Girls  to  Act  'Shakespeare 

GirTstudenta  fromthe  Overbrook  Hchool 
for  the  T'.lind  will  present  toniRht.  at 
6cci«i*fi  Rite  Hall,  the  play  and  iairy 
scenjtt'rom  "A  Midsummer  Xight's 
DreSm?"  for  the  benefit  of  the  Chapin 
Memorial  Home  for  the  Aged  Blind.  Yes- 
terday these  highly  trained  pupils  went 
through  a  rehearsal  of  the  scenes  fault- 
lessly and  with  much  vigor.  All  the 
-oiieh  spots  have  been  eliminated  by 
patient,  teaching. 
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BLIND  GIRLS  ACT 
IN  FAIRY  DRAMA 


Overbrook     Institution's     Pupils 

Produce   "A   Midsummer 

Night's  Dream." 


REALIZE    MORE    THAN    $500 


Shakespeare's  beautiful  fairy  drama,'! 
"A  Midsummer  Night's  Dream,"  was ' 
given  a  unique  revival  at  the  Scottish 
Rite  Hall  last  night  by  a  cast  com- 
posed entirely  of  sightless  girls  from 
the  Overlirook  School  for  the  Blind. 
The  performance  was  successful,  the 
children  assuming  their  parts  with 
such  surety  and  ease  as  to  make  their 
affliction    seem    almost    incredible. 

Especially  charming  was  the  acting 
of  Bessie  Kulp  ifi  the  part  of  Titanla^ 
queen  of  the  fairies,  who  uttered  her 
lines  with  a  distinction  revealing  gen- 
uine Interpretative  gifts  of  a  high 
order.  Veronica  Mazicha  and  Mildred 
B.  Trask,  as  Oberon  and  Puck,  were 
also  very  fine,  while  Christine  Ly-  , 
brand's  playing  of  Bottom,  the  I 
weaver,  who  Is  changed  into  an  ass, 
was  rich  in  effective  comedy.  The 
work  of  the  fairy  chorus,  which  in- 
cluded a  number  of  winsome  tots  not 
more  than  six  or  seven  years  old,  was 
touching   in    its    perfection. 

The  play  went  smoothly  from  start  to 
finish.  The  second  act,  with  the  lullaby  i 
sung  by  the  chorus,  and  the  scene  where' 
Oberon  drops  the  juice  of  the  magic 
flower  into  Titania's  eyes,  was  especially 
well  done.  At  Its  conclusion  the  applause 
was  so  sustained  that  the  fairies  repeated 
their  graceful  dance,  to  the  strains  of 
Mendelssohn's  lilting  music.  The  final 
scene,  with  its  celebrated  wedding  march, 
was   also    effectively    given.     Throughout 


the  play  the  clever  dancing  of  the  dainty, 
white-clad  little  fairies,  tripping  the 
measures  so  gracefully,  evoked  bursts  of 
appreciation  from  the  audience.  Several 
times  the  little  maidens  trooped  before  i 
the  footlights  to  bow  pathetically  to  thej 
crowd  they  could  not  see.  i 

The  children  all  wore  the  proper  cos- 
tumes for  the  play,  and  the  several  scenes 
were  prettily  staged.  A  notable  feature 
of  the  production  was  the  fact  that  the 
little  girls  were  giving  it  for  the  benefit 
of  the  Chapin  Memorial  Home  for  the 
Aged  Blind.  More  than  $500  was  realized. 
JOHN  CADWALADER  TALKS. 

After  the  first  act  short  talks  were 
given  by  John  Cadwalader,  of  the  board 
of  trustees  of  the  Overbrook  School,  and 
Mrs.  Rudolph  Blankenburg.  The  latter 
praised  the  work  of  the  institution, which, 
■he  said,  made  life  livable  for  so  many 
children  who  would  otherwise  be  doomed 
to  a  colorless  existence,  barren  of  almost 
every  joy.  Such  schools,  she  said,  made 
it  possible  for  the  blind  to  become  a 
factor  in  the  world,  whose  works  would 
be  recognized.  She  expressed  her  amaze- 
ment at  the  wonderful  acting  o<  the  chil- 
dren in  the  play,  characterizing  It  as  a 
splendid  instance  of  what  systematic  in- 
struction for  little  ones  thus  afflicted 
coula   accomplish. 

The  little  girls  were  enabled  to  give 
the  drama  as  they  did  because  of  their 
own  keen  enthusiasm,  coupled  with  the 
efforts  of  Mrs.  May  D.  Sommers,  gym- 
||astic  instructor  at  their  school,  and  Mrs. 
Roger  Greaves,  teacher  of  elocution,  who 
for  the  last  four  months  were  teaching 
the  children  how  to  dance  and  read  blank 
verse. 

Among  the  children  talcing  part  In  the 
play  were:  Edith  '^SMnkel,  Rose  H.  Staub, 
I:<dith  H.  Morris.  V.  Gi-ace  Moses.  Caro- 
line Stabo,  Agnes  S.  Locuson  and  Ruth 
Turner. 
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Blind  Girl  Actors" 
Give  Shakespeare 
Charity  Oflering 

PHILADEMMllA.  April  4.--SliaU-o- 
sjiearo'j  "Midsuuimer  Night's  Ureaiu.T 
played  by  a  half  hundred  blind  giv\  stu- 
dents by  patient  wrastUns  witli  the 
touch  system,  was  presented  by  them  in' 
Scottish  Rlti«  Hall.  Both  pl.iyers  and 
uuislciiins  were  blhul.  The  perforinnnco 
was  to  raise  money  for  tlie  Cliapin  Mo- 
niorial  Home  for  the  Agcn  Rlind,  at  .  .o. 
(>7in  Woodlnnci  avenue. 

The  evoninff's  entortainuiont  was  in- 
augurated \iy  an  address  on  '•Work  for 
t!lie  Blind,"  l.y  Mrs.  IJudolpU  Blanken- 
burg,   wife   of   tlie    Ma.vor. 

Trofes-sional  actresses  envied  the  eas«( 
and  grace  of  some  of  the  blind  girls,  and 
pronounced  tte  performance  wonderful,    o 
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BLIJlD-ftlBLS^  ACTRt§SES 

Over&^a^  School   Pupils  Give  "Mid- 
summer Night's  Dream." 

Girls  from  the  Overbrook  School  for 
the  Blind  last  night  entertained  a  large 
audience  in  Scottish  Rite  Hall,  Broad 
and  Race  streets,  by  presenting  the 
play  and  fairy  scenes  and  dances  of  "A 
Midsummer  Night's  Dream,"  accompa- 
nied by  Mendelssohn's  music,  for  the 
benefit  of  the  Chapin  Memorial  Home 
for  Aged  Blind,  No.  6713  Woodland 
avenue.  It  was  the  first  time  any  such 
elaborate  perfonnance  was  attempted 
by  the  girls  of  the  Overbrook  institu- 
tion, and  is  thought  to  have  been  the 
first  time  any  blind  pupils  have  done 
anything  in  this  line  of  such  magnitude. 
So  well  had  the  girls  been  trained  in 
the  dance  steps  and  the  work  on  the 
stage  that  it  was  difficult  to  realize  that 
they  could  not  see. 

For  about  four  months  Mrs.  May  D. 
iSommers,  gymnastic  instructor  at  the 
1  school,  occupied  many  hours  weekly  in 
teaching  the  girls  the  many  beautiful 
dances,  and  her  efforts,  combined  with 
those  of  Mrs.  Royer  Greaves,  instruc- 
tor in  elocution,  resulted  last  night  in  a 
remarkably  fine  production.  The  songs 
by  the  fairies  and  the  soloist  parts 
tawen  by  Miss  Ruth  M.  Buck  and  Miss 
Virginia  Cartee,  with  Miss  M.  Lucile 
Mahan  as  accompanist,  were  given  in  a 
way  that  won  much  applause.  The  girls 
recited  the  many  difBcult  lines  of 
Shakespeare's  dream  play  without  an 
error  and  without  prompting  or  hesita- 
tion. 

At  the  opening  of  the  performance 
■Tohn  Cadwalader,  chairman  of  the 
Board  of  Directors  of  the  Overbrook 
institution,  spoke  briefly  and  introduced 
Mrs.  Rudolph  Blankenburg,  who  made 
a  laudatory  address  on  the  work  of  the 
school  and  also  of  the  need  of  the  in- 
stitution for  the  aged,  for  which  the 
benefit  was  given. 

All  of  those  who  participated  in  the 
play  and  fairy  dances  last  night  were 
either  blind   or   merely   able   to   distin- 
guish darkness  from  light,  and  all  the 
principal    parts    were    taken    by    those 
who   are   unable   to  tell   the   difference 
between  night  and  day.    Veronica  Ma- 
zicha  appeared  as  Oberon  and  Titania 
was  played   by   Bessie  Kulp.      Mildred 
E.    Trask    appeared    as    Puck.     Others 
who  took  leading  parts  in  the  perform- 
ance are  Edith  Winkel,  Roee  H.  Staub, 
Christiana  T.  Lybrand,  Edith  H.  Mor- 
is,   V.    Grace    Moses,    Caroline    Sabo, 
Agnes  S.  Locuson,  Blanche  H.   Wood, 
Louisa    M.    Hess,      Ruth    Turner    and 
Anna  M.  Ochs. 

About    $500    was    realized    from    the 
entertainment. 
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SHAKESPEARE  PL  A  YED 
BY  ALL-BLIND  CAST 


Sightless  Thespians  in  Remark- 
able Prcduction  of  "Mid- 
summer N  ighV  s  Dream." 

{Speol»l  to  Tb«  World.) 

PHIL(Aa>EiL«PHIA,  April  8.-HSIhakes- 
speare's  "Midsummer  Nlglht's  Dream," 
studied  lay  \iaJf  a  hundred  (blind  students 
by  patient  wrestling  iwlth  the  touch  sys- 
tem, waa  presented  'by  them  to-night  In 
Scottish  Rites  Hall.  Neither  players  nor 
musicians  enjoyed  the  i>ower  at  sight 
and  worked  In  darkness  throaighout  the 
evening  to  raise  money  for  the  Chapin 
Memorial  Home  for  the  Aged  Blind,  at 
No.  6713  Woodland  avenue. 

The  evening's  entertainjnent  was  in- 
augurated hy  an  address  on  "Work  for 
the  Blind"  t)y  Mrs.  Rudolph  Blanken- 
■burg,  wife  of  the  Mayor.  Then  oaime 
girls  galore,  winsome,  prertty,  vlva«lous, 
ibut  totally  Ignorant,  so  far  as  sigttit  Is 
concerned,  of  the  beautlfu.!  presentation, 
which  was  'being  given.  1 

Keen-eyed  actresses  envied  the  eaa«( 
and  grace  of  some  of  the  blind  girls,; 
land   the  audience   pronounced    the  per-' 


iormance  wonderful. 
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BLIND  GIVE  CONCERT^A 


Fnpils  of  Pennsylvania  School  Pre- 
sent Attractive   Musical   Program 

k  Artistically  attractive,  the  twenty-?ec- 
'ond  annual  concert  by  the  pupils  of  the 
Pennsylvania  School  for  the  Blind,  given 
last  night  at  Horticultural  Hal)  was  thor- 
oughly enjoyed  by  an  audience  of  grat- 
ifying size.  The  big  auditorium  wiis  till- 
'ed  to  capacity  and  the  lobbies  in  the 
[rear  were  thronged  with  those  who  could 
not   get  inside. 

I  The  prog-i-am  was  in  six  numbers  and 
i these  were  so  varied  as  to  bring  out  the, 
'true  musical  training  of  the  piipils  at 
;the  institution.  The  soloists  were  ot 
unusual  excellence  and  the  numbers  se- 
lected were  chosen  with  rare  discrimina- 
tion   for   effects  ^ 

I  The  soloists  included  Miss  Virgmia 
Cartee,  soprano:  Mrs.  Russell  King  Mil- 
iler,  contralto;  Mr.  Nelson  A.  Chestnut, 
i  tenor,  and  Mr.  George  Miller  Strauss, 
bass.  T!ie  oi-chestra  was  made  up  of 
I  members  of  the  Philadelphia  Orchestra, 
(under'  tlie  direction  of  Mr.  Russell  Kmg 
[Miller. 

The  first  nunAef  on  the  program  was 
the  finale  to  the  first  act  of  the  im- 
finished    opera,    "Loreley,"    by    F.-  Men- 


delssohn-Bartho]<ly,  which  gave  proof  of 
the  excellence  of  the  chorus.  Then  Mrs. 
Miller  and  Mrs.  Strauss  gave  the  scene 
from  Sanuson  and  J:)elilah  between  De- 
lilah and  the  High  Piiest  in  excellent 
fasliion.  Following  came  a  chonis  of 
female  voices  and  the  final  three  num- 
bers, "G.'TiPv  Life,"  "Lovely  Rosabelle" 
and  "A  ^\  anderer's  Psalrii,"  -ifforded 
soloists  and  chorus  opjwrtunities  that 
they  did  not  miss  to  achieve  pleasing  rat 
suits. 
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^   BLIND  SINGERS  CHARM  V 
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Fine    Concert     Hindered    in    Artistic 
Manner  by  Sightless  Musicians. 

Hundreds  of  music  lovers,  Including 
many  of  Philadelphia's  foremost  mu- 
sicians, filled  Horticultural  Hall  to 
overflowing  last  night  to  hear  the  22d 
annual  invitation  concert  of  the  pupils 
cf  the  Pennsylvania  School  for  the  Blind. 
The  chorus,  composed  entirely  of  blind 
girlij,  was  assisted  by  several  prominent 
local  vocalists  and  members  of  the 
Philadelphia  Orchestra,  under  the  baton 
of  Hussell  King  Miller,  in  the  rendition 
of  an  admirable  selection  of  choral 
classics. 

One  of  the  most  Interesting  features  of 
the  progr&.mme  was  the  singing  of  Miss 
Virginia  Cartee,  a  recent  graduate  of  the 
Institution,  totally  blind  since  childhood. 
She  sang  the  solo  parts  In  the  finale  to 
the  first  act  of  Mendelssohn's  unfinished 
cpera,  "Loreley,"  and  Robert  Schumann's 
"Gipsy  Life,"  with  amazing  insight.  Miss 
Cartee  Is  the  possessor  of  a  powerful, 
well-trained  voice.  At  present  she  is  en- 
gaged in  teaching  singing  and  the  piano 
Iri   this  city. 

The  large  audience  was  moved  to  a 
sustained  demonstration  of  enthusiasm, 
too,  by  the  altogether  delightful 'render- 
ing of  Rubenstein's  exquisite  musical  set- 
ting oil  "The  Water  Nymph,"  by  the 
Russian  poet,  Lermontev,  arranged  for 
'Chorus  and  solo  alto.  Mrs.  Russel  King 
Miller  interpreted  the  solo  part  in  a 
manner  leaving  no  doubt  as  to  her  fin- 
It^hed  artistry.  Her  rich,  s>'mpathetlo 
voice  was  also  heard  to  splendid  ad- 
vantage in  a  duet  from  Saint-Saens' 
"Samson  and  Delilah,"  with  George  Rus- 
sell Strauss,  baritone.  Other  choral 
numbers,  charmingly  given,  included 
George  W.  Chadwick's  setting  of  Sir 
Walter  Scott's  "Lovely  Rosabelle"  and 
Horatio  Parker's  "A  Wanderer's  Psalm." 

The  assisting  quartet  was  completed 
by  Nelson  H.   Chestnut,  tenor. 

Many  of  the  singers  in  the  chorus,  and 
Miss  Cartee  were  at  one  time  pupils 
oi!  the  late  Dr.  David  D.  Wood,  the 
celebrated  blind  organist. 
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Ri.iNn  Piipn^g  r.fVF 
AN  ENJOYABLE  CONCERT 

The  pupili^f  "i®  Penns>lvaniH  Sciiool 
for  the  Tlliln  mi  i  i  their  twenty-.secoiid; 
concert  at  florticultural  Hall  last  even-, 
ing.  under  the  direction  of  Russell  Kingj 
Miller,  with  the  following  assisting  so- 
loists: Miss  Virginia  Cartee.  soprano:' 
Mrs.  Russell  King  ^filler,  contralto.  bhU 
George  Russe)!  Strauss.  ba.«=s.  I-^fty 
members  of  the  Philadelphia  Orchestra 
acted  as  the  accompaniment.  The  pro- 
gram was  nn  exceptional;:,-  mteresting 
one,  containing  numbers  that  are  rarelv 
heard  in  concert. 


^^  Vocal  Teaching:  of  theJBlJad. 

To  tlii  Editor  of  the  Public  Ledger: 

Sir— After  reading  your  glowing:  criticism  of 
~?1t6  concert  at  Horticultural  Hall  on  Tuesday 
evening,  April  15,  given  by  the  pupils  of  the 
Pennsylvania  'Srhool  for  the  Blind.  I  am 
Impelled  to  suggest,  with  all  due  respect  for 
those  BO  favorably  criticised  and  for  the  fine 
work  they  are  doing,  tliat  It  would  not  be 
anrfts  to  alco  mention  the  able  work  which 
Madame  Suelkc-Shaw  is  doing  and  has  done 
,f<Jr  the  past  20  years  as  vocal  Instructor  of  the 
school  mentioned.  Her  work  Is  the  keystone 
upon  which  the  building  of  such  fine  concerts 
Is  made  possible,  and  to  my  mind  a  great 
share  of  the  crtdlt  Is  due  her.  Tear  after 
year  I  have  noticed  In  your  paper  appreciative 
criticisms  of  the  blind  pupils'  concerts,  but  to 
my  recollection  no  mention  Is  ever  made  of 
Madame  Buelkc-Shaw's  labors.  It  Is  verj-  evi- 
dent that  you  w?re  not  aware  of  her  office 
In  that  capacity,  and  for  that  reason  I  write. 
Philadelphia,  April  21,  1013.  JU     , 


The    Palmetto     Leaf 

MAY  24,  19K5. 

^/^Relationship  Between  Teacher  N 
and  Pupilc.  ^ 

I  There  are  many  difficult  pro- 
iblems  wliich  every  teacher  has  to 
confront:  and  among'  others  is  one 
which  is  especially  hard.,  to  : solve 
namely  "The  relationship  which 
should  exist  between  teaclier  and 
pupils."  .  •.        :..i  . 

To  be  a  successful  teacher,  we 
I  find  it  advisable  to  know  the 
pupils  individually ;  because  it  is 
rarely  the  case  that  two  or  more 
persons  can  he  reached  in  the 
same  way:  home  environmeat, 
individuality,  and  outside  in- 
fluences governing  Iht-  (litt'erences 
which  may  exist. 

Every  teaciic-r  is  an.xious  to 
obtain  the  bcsi  [»ossible  ,  results; 
hence  he  aims  ti>, gain  the  att'ection 
and  confiden'ce'Ol'  his  'pupils.  If 
succesful  in  this  attempt,  the  in- 
terest, and  finally  the  respect  of 
the  pupils  are  secured;  which, 
after  all,  are  the  secrets  of  success 
in  the  school  room. 

This  is  the  beginning  of   an    in- 
timate relationship  between  teach- 
[er  and    pupils.     This  relationship 
may  prove  successful  or  otherwise; 
jthe  final  depending  largely  if  not 
entirely  on  the  teacher.     So  long 
as  the  readier   retain    the    proper 
Irespect  due  the  position    he    was 
called  to  fill,  just  so  long    can    h»; 
icornmand  the    corresponding    re- 
spect from  those   in     his    charge. 
But  so  often  do  good  teachers   be- 
icome    careless    in     this     matter. 
1  Unconsciously    they   allow    theni- 
j selves  to  grow    on    too    intimale 
terms  with    their   pupils    alwaxs 
wording  however  for   the   pupils 
jinterest.     We  know  how  delighted 
la  child  always  is  to  appear  on  the 
same  footing  with  an  older  person; 


especially  is  this  true  in  Tlu^ 
school  room.  Then  why  should 
pupils  not  accept  this  relatiojishiy) 
which  has  been  encouraged  and  so 
cordially  thrust  upon  them  l).\ 
their  teach?  They  do:  and  they 
reciprocate  by  making  similar 
advancements  which  often  ter- 
minate in  familiarity. 

When  intimacy  reaches  the 
stage  of  familiarity,  then  all  re- 
spect must  have  vanish;  for  ic- 
spect  and  familiarity  were  nev^M- 
known  to  dwell  together.  The 
old  adage  tells  us  that  "Familiar- 
ity breeds  contempt."  Even  so 
will  the  unfortunate  teacher  find 
it,  but  alas  when  it  is  too  late  to 
better  matters. 

Respect  is  the  fundamental  cent- 
er around  which  revolve  obedience, 
interest,  attention,  and  finally  suc- 
cess, and  once  it  is  removed,  can 
never  be  reinstated.  Every  teach- 
er desires  the  love  of  his  pupils 
but  let  us  not  forfeit  respect  in  our 
attempt  to  secure  it.  Rather  let 
us,  as  teachers,  respect  our  calling 
for  it  is  a  high  and  worthy  one. 
We  may  administer  sympathy 
'when  needed,  also  share  in  tlieir 
■«pirth  at  the  proper  time;  but  let 
us  ever  keep  before  us  the  fact 
that  we  are,  on  a  higher  plan  than 
they:  that  we  must  stay  there  if 
we  would  respect  ourselves  and 
our  position.  ^ 

' ;  N.  Curran. 
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Bo.  i-^ia.. 


(Letter  Written  hy  Blind  Boy  Gardener 
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John  Da\i.s,  a  pupil  at  Die  rennsylvania  Inplitiue  for  the  Iiietniction  of  the 
Blind,  O^•erbl■ook.  nn  enthusiastic  entrant  In  "The  Evening  Telegraph"  garden j 
contest,  has  "penned"  the  above  letter  to  the  Garden  l-Mltor.  The  dots  represent' 
puncture.s— a  system  employed  by  the  writer,  each  series  of  holes  representing  a 
word.  The  amateur  gardener  gives  a  clear  and  forceful  explanation  of  his  In- 
tensive method  of  cultivating  his  plot,  whl/I^(i^j|jjres  24  fe«t  by  i  feel. 


HUUr  ENTERS 
EllflDEIl  CmffESI  8F 
"ElOlliG  TELEGRAPH" 

Littj^^verbrook    Pupil    Writes 

Interesting   Letter  of   His 

Vegetable  Patch. 


MANY   WILL   SEEK    PRIZES 


Competition  Open  to  Young  and' 

Old     Who     Arc     Able     to 

Grow  Anything. 


It  is  hardly  in  accord  mth  the  exact 
news  of  fact  to  say  that  Johnnie  pavls 
took  hi.?  pen  in  hand  to  write  to  the 
Garden  T'VlUor  of  "The  Evening  Tele- 
graph." for  .Johnnie  is  a  pupil  at  the ; 
Pennsylvania  Institute  for  the  Instruction 
of  the  Blind,  Ove-rbrook.  and  cannot  write 
with  a  pen  as  ordinary  young  folks  do. 
He  can  write,  however,  and  do  it  aa 
well  aa  any  other  boy  of  his  age.  He 
uses  a  system  wherebj-  he  punctures  holes 
In  a  piece  of  paper,  each  series  of  holed 
repreeentlng  a  word,  much  after  the  fash. 
Ion  of  the  "shorthand"  used  by  oourt 
stenographer.s. 

Johnnie  is  in  the  second  grade  at  the 
Over<brook  institution  and,  along  with 
man.v  other  of  the  boys  there,  has  enter- 
ed hie  name  and  garden  In  "The  ICven- 
ing  Telegrai>h"  Garden  Contest,  hoping, 
of  course,  to  win  a  i)rlze. 

He  has  read  in  "The  Evening  Tele- 
graph" descriptions  of  other  people's 
I  gardens,  bo  he  betho\ieht  him  tiial  he 
[would  write  a  description  of  his  garden 
and  send  it  to  the  Gardtn  Editor.  With 
fine  forethougnt  and  courtesy  he  Inter- 
lined   Ills  staccato  wrltins   with  a.  trans- 


lation,  so  that  every  'hoy  and  girl  read- 
er—and thp  older  ones,  also — of  "The 
Kvening  Tplegraph"  ciuld  read  what  he 
had  written  and  therefrom  derive  a  les' 
son  in  patience  and  perseverente.         . 

A  pihott'rgraiihic  reproducition  of  the  let- 
ifr  apiiears  herewith;  or,  at  least,  a  por- 
aon  of  11i«  letter  is  reprodticed.  the  entire 
letter  taking-  up  too  mum  spawe.  The 
letter  is  hs  follows:— 

Blind  iloy'a   L,cltrr. 

Overbrook.  Pa.,  May  24,  1913. 
To  tlie  Gax-den  Kditor  "The  Evening- 
Tele^apli." 
Dear  sir:  My  garden  is  21  feet  by  t 
fett.  First,  the  gavdeii  was  spaded, 
and  after  tliat  the  humus  was  mixed 
witli  the  soil,  and  after  that  was  doiip 
il,  was  raked  and  leveled  off.  Then 
1  broke  up  the  lumps.  All  the  stone.$ 
I  throw  away. 

1  was  now  ready  tc^  plant  my  seed. 
In  my  garden  I  planted  lettuce,  red 
'  and  white  radis'hes,  turnips,  onions  and 
cabiba§«s.  I  s'eparated  my  rows  with 
a  board  one  foot  wide.  I  watered  my 
garden  three  times  between  5  and  "fi 
o'clock.  I  cultivate  my  Karden  about 
five  times  a  week,  and  -when  1  culti- 
vate I  also  weed  it.  Tlve  soil  in  my 
garrlen  is  loam. 

Kviiin   VKiir  friend. 

JOHN  DAVIS. 
Second  Gradf. 
it  will  iH-  iioiicf-ti  that  the  signature  is 
Jwhii  Eavis  and  not  Johnnie  Davis,  -which 
e^^dence.'3  that  Johnnie  has  taken  on  new 
dignities,  now-  that  he  has  a  garden  a.ll 
his  own,  and  that  ihe  looks  forwai-d  to 
the  time  whei]  he  s-hall  be  a  man  and 
none  but  those  who  dAvell  in  his  heart  of 
hearts  shall  call  him  Johnnie. 

His  letter  has  many  points  of  excellence, 
particularly  to  a  Garden  Editor.  In  the 
lirst  place,  at  is  written  on  one  side  6' 
the  paper  only,  which  is  a  virtue  exceed- 
ingly to  be  comiuended.  Next.  It  ds  brief 
and  goes  to  the  meat  of  things  by  the  di- 
rect road  instead  of  "around  Robin 
Hood's  barn."  lastly,  it  ds  about  tJie  best 
desci'iption  of  a  .small  garden  that  lias 
come  to  the  notice  of  tiio  Garden  Kditor. 
If  Johnnie's  garden  measures  up  to  the 
standard  of  his  letter  he  may  win  one 
of  the  prizes-^ who  know.?? 

Other  ConlCHtantM  AVritp. 

Letters  of  similar  imiporl,  -written  in 
the  same  manner,  have  been  received 
from  Charles  Ganby,  Edgar  Swcene.v. 
George  ClTaniberlain,  Hertoert  Merkel  and 
Harry  Dieitzler.  The  thanks  of  the  Gar- 
den Editor  are  returned  for  each  of  them. 
The  following  extracts  from  Harry  Dietz- 
lei-'s  letter  contains  sage  advice  to  any 
gA.rdner:— 

"The;  ground  inust.  or  should  Tse.. 'patted 
down  after  planting'  the  seeds.  'Wlncn  the 
seeds  come  up  great  care  must  be  taken 
to  kteep  the  ground  loose  and  fine  and  to 
keep  weeds,  stones  a.nd  other  things  from 
staying'  in  tlie  grarden.  When  the  roots 
of  the  radishes  grow  so  larg-e  as  to  be  ex- 
posed to  the  sun.  cartli  should  toe  packed 
around  them.  There  gihotild  be«ino  ditches 
between    the   rows." 

Charles  Ganby  naively  say.s  he.  has  "a 
garden  book  -wldch  tells  how  to  take  care 


of  your  garden."  Edgar  Sweeney  Imparts 
the  information  that  "when  T  am  at  home 
1  live  on  a  fai-m,  and  I  tind  it  very  in- 
teresting to- study  about ,  plants  when  at 
school. "  George  Chamhei-lain  tells  that 
|lre  pilanted ■  his  garden  in  April, '  planting 
radishes,  lettuce,  onions  and  tomatoes. 
iHerbprt  Mcrkel  describes  his  garden,  giv- 
|lng  the  date  of  jilanting.  He  is  in  tlie 
second  grade  and  add.-^  to  his  letter; 
"Each   .grade   has  a   flower  garden." 

The  prizes  offered  by  "TTic  Evening 
.Telegraph"  have  1  cen  divided  into  classes 
so  that  everyone  may  be  oonvenienced. 
They  have  been  given  the  divisions  letters 
of  A.  B.  C.  D.  E.  F  and  one  is  called 
special. 

Monthly  Prizes  Glrcn. 

The  flower  garden  contest,  like  all  the 
others,  i^  open  to  every  grower  of  flowers 
in  Philadelphia  or  its  vicinity.  Tire  prizes 
in  this  division  (Class  A)  will  he.  awarded 
on  the  general  appearance,  growth  and 
health  of  plants,  and  arrangement  of  beds 
Monthly  prizes  of  $3,  $2  and  $1  will  be 
given  after  two  inspections  have  been 
made,  the  first  award  to  be  made  June  15 
1  Certificates  of  merit  will  be  given  to  the 
[ten   next   best   entries. 

I  Class  B  is  open  to  everv  grower  of 
Ifruits  or  vegetables,  being  go-verned  by 
the  rules  of  Cla&s  A,  the  prizes  and  date 
'of  distribution  being  the  same.  Tlie  size 
of  the  garden  is  not  material.  The  points 
for  judging  are  appearance,  neatness  and 
health   of  plants. 

I  Improvement  of  front  yards  lis  an  es- 
sential in  any  contest  that  has  for  it.s  ob- 
ject the  beautiflcation  of  a  citv.  so  "The 
Evening  Telegraph"  offers  a  prize  of  $5 
to  the  first,  $3  to  the  second  and  $2  to 
the  third  best  exhibit  In  this  class,  the 
points  for  judging  to  be  general  appear. 
ary;e,  growth-  of  plants,  shrubs,  vines, 
shade  trees  and  porch  boxes,  if  any.  The 
size  of  the  yard  is  Immaterial,  one  ten 
feet  square  being  just  as  likely  to  "Win 
first  prize  as  one  containing  several  acres. 
(Class  C.)  'I 

Coatests   Open  to   AH. 

Laundry  or  rear  yards  have  not  been 
overlooked,  and,  as  in  the  other  classes, 
their  size  is  of  no  consequence.  The- 
eame  general  rule  will  apply  as  for  the' 
front  j'ard  contest,  and  prizes  will  be 
,awarded  Septemiber  i.  It,  as  well  a^  all 
jlhe  others,  is  open  to  anyone  in  PUiladely 
Iphia  or  vicinity  wiio  will  enter  ttyc  contc^ 

find  forward  the  name  to  "The  Evening 
Telegraph"  Contest  Editor.     (Class  D.) 

For  the  best  kept  window  boxes  "The 
Evening  Telegraph's"  prizes  are  Jo,  $3  and 
$2.  The  points  for  judging  will  be  general 
neatness  of  arrangei^nent,  culture  and 
health  of  plants  in  the  boxes.     (Class  K.y 

A  special  prize  of  fifty  shade  trees,  will 
be  awarded  the  commumty  that  maintains 
the  best  looking  .street  or  square  from 
corner  to  cornnr,  tlie  trees  to  be  planted 
at  equal  inter\'als  on  each  side  of  the 
street  tliat  -wins  the  prize.  (Special  Class.) 

A  prize  will  be  given  for  the  finest  speci- 
men of  ear  of  sugar  corn  .tomato,  squash, 
cabbage,  turnip,  string  bean,  lima  bean, 
green  pea  (beans  and  peas  to  be  in  pod). 
cuicumVjer,  radish,  head  of  lettuce,  watei'- 
melon,  musknielon,  apple,  pear,  plum, 
peach  and  chen-y.     (Class  "F ^ 


Blind  Eyes  No  Bar  to  These  Bright  Boys 


\ 


Blind  Boy  Gardeners  at  Overbrook  Institute 


It  is  a  wonderful  place  where  the 
children  of  the  Pennsylvania  Insti- 
tute for  the  Instrucuon  of  the  Blind 
do  their  gai'dening.  Their  Hftlne'is 
in  a  splendid  old  building  that  looks 
like  the  cloistei'ed  mission  at  Santa 
Barbara.  The  lawns  are  as  smooth 
as  a  brook  pebble  and  flowers  are 
everywhere. 

Wide-faced  pink  roses  hoyden 
their  way  up  the  trellis  work  at 
either  side  of  the  main  entrance  to 
the  grounds  and  border  plants  run 
the  gamut  of  hue  from  the  gates 
to  the  broad  porch.  Stately  trees 
bend  and  swing  to  catch  the  music 
of  the  whispering  winds,  all  the 
while  spreading  their  leaved  branch- 
es to  shade  the  reclining  children 
when  their  lessons  and  pleasant 
tasks  are  done. 

Time  was,  not  so  long  ago, 
when  Overbrook,  where  the  school 
is  situated,  was  in  the  country. 
Even  now  a  descending  panorama 
of  trees  and  waving  grass  and  smil- 
ing fields  can  be  viewed  from  the 
entrance  gate,  but  the  needs  of  the 
city  have  been  many  and  it  has  ex- 
panded to  within  a  stone's  throw  of 
the  grounds. 

Still,  there  is  enough  left  of  the 
country  for  the  lane  that  divides  the 
two  tracts  of  land  belonging  to  the 
institution  to  be  called  a  road  and  it 
is  just  aci'oss  this  road,  walled  in 
by  a  high  fence,  that  the  boys  and 
girls  make  their  garden. 

The  girls  are  modest  and  shy,  as 
|i!rls   should   be,   which   has   caused 
'them  to  remain  out  of  "The  Evening 
Telegraph"  Garden  Contest,  but  the 
boys   are   little   troubled   with   shy-  ' 
ness  and  all  of  them — 47 — have  en-  ■ 
tered  their  individual  gardens. 
,      The  wandering  fingers  of  the  blind  ' 
I  are  not  gifted  for  the  heavy  work  of  '') 


those  who  look  the  sun  In  the  faCi 
with  only  a  hat  brim  for  shade,  and 
Superintendent  0.  H.  Burritt  and  A. 
G.  Cowgill,  principal  of  the  Boys' 
School,  have  recognized  this  in  the 
apportionment  of  the  work.  Each  boy 
has  three  rows  of  vegetables  or  flow- 
ers to  tend  and  therein  he  is  al- 
lowed to  plant  whatever  flirts  with 
his  palate  when  the  vegetables  are 
ready  to  "pull." 

To  most  people  who  watch  these 
boys  in  their  gardens  it  is  a  revela- 
tion of  a  ney  phase  of  life. 

They  use  the  same  kind  of  garden- 
ing implements  that  other  people  use 
and  use  them  as  precisely  and  well. 
Never  once  do  they  mistake  a  weed 
for  a  flower  or  a  vegetable  and  that 
is  more  than  can  be  said  of  most; 
people  who  have  "eyes  to  see."  Liko 
the  paddihg  of  a  kitten's  foot  on  a 
polished  fidor  their  fingers  touch 
softly  the  leaves  of  the  growing 
things  and  they  know  instantly 
what  is  good  and  what  is  bad. 

On  the  day  the  accompanying  pic- 
ture was  taken,  Principal  Cowgill 
called  one  of  the  boys  and  asked  him 
to  weed  a  row  of  vegetables.  It  was 
like  asking  Paderewski  to  play  a 
Hungarian  dance.  The  sensitized 
fingers  (for  they  are  the  kodaks  of 
the  blind)  ran  among  the  leaves  as 
a  piano  player  would  finger  the  keys 
and  in  a  jiflFy  the  row  was  as  clean 
as  the  proverbial  hound's  tooth. 

Not  once  did  he  make  a  mistake 
between  weed  leaf  and  vegetable 
leaf,  not  once  did  the  fingers  falter. 
He  was  as  sure  of  what  he  was  doing 
as  though  he  really  had  the  thou- 
sand eyes  of  night  and  when  he  was 
complimented  for  his  work  he  re- 
sponded with  a  grateful  "thank  ym" 
that  spoke  much  for  the  trying 
given  at  the  school.  >^ 


^ 


Blind  STUDENTS  ARE 

GRACEFUL  DANCERS 


More  Than   100  Boys   and  Girls 
Participate  in  Commence- 
ment Ball. 


A  unique  ball  was  held  at  Overbrook  las 
night— a  bal!  at  which  the  dancers  wen 
all  sightless.  It  was  the  commencement 
'■dance  of  the  Pennsylvania  School  for  the 
Blind.  More  than  100  of  the  students,  with 
their  friends  in  the  alumni  association, 
attended.  Most  of  them  danced.  Even 
the  musicians  were  blind.  Yet  there  wasi 
.nothing  to  indicate  that  a  single  person 
ion  the  floor  lacked  the  gift  of  vision. 
pFrom  S  until  9  p.  m.  the  girl  students, 
iclad  in  white  with  colored  sashes,  glided 
■about  the  polished  floor  of  the  school 
fgymnasium.  with  members  of  the  alumni 
for  partners,  to  the  strains  of  popular 
waltzes.  Two-steps  were  barred  from  the 
programme. 

Tliey  danced  with  astonishing  ease  and 
grace.   There  were   no  collisions.    After  9 , 
o'clock   the   girls   retired   to   the   corridor ) 
-of  their  dormitory  where,   during  a  short, 
I'lterniission   they   sang   several   choruses. 
Then  the  boys   and  young  men,   with   girl 
Igraduate.s    and    members    of    the    faculty 
(for  partners,  occupied  the  dancing  floor. 
J    The  only  persons  in  the  gymnasium  who 
icould    see    were    Principal    O.    H.    Burritt 
jand   several   of   his   assistants. 
I    "It    is    a    mistake    to    suppose    that    the 
blind  orood  over  their  affliction,"  said  Mr. 
Burritt,  as  he  stood  watching  the  dancers. 
"The    boys    and    girls    In    this    institution 
re    very    happy.      They   soon    learn    they' 
:an   become    useful   members   of   society." 
roda.v  two  young  women  will   be  graflu- 
iated  from  the  school.     The  class  is  small 
%hla   year   owing   to   a   ninth   year   having 
been  added  to   the  prescribed  course.     Dl- 1 
plomas   will   be   awarded   to   Miss  Ada  A.  | 
Kaiser  md  Lily  Blanche  May.  Four  mem- 
miembors    of    last    year's    class,    who    re- 
'mained   at   the  Institution   to   study   piano 
tuning,   will  be  given  certificates. 

There   will   be  a   musical    programme  of 

organ   and   vocal   selsctions.    all    of   which 

^11)    be    rendered   by    the    students.     John 

S.   Heyes,  who  graduated   from   the  Insti- 

Itution  It:  1P08,  and  is  now  a  member  of  the, 

graduating    class     at     the    University    of 

fennsylvania,    will   read   a   paper  entitled 

Four  Years'  Experience  at  College."  Mr. 

[Heyps   was  enabled  to  coinplete   his  work 

at  the    university,    despite    his   afflictions 

throu^h  the  untiring  efforts  of  his  mother' I 

who  read  his  te.xt  boolis  aloud  to  him  dur-i 

ing   the   four  years.  ! 


Margaret  McQuirk.  of  this  year's  c!a=s 
at  Xetf  College,  will  also  read  a  paper. 
Miss  McQuirk  left  the  school  in  1909. 
Other  papers  by  Miss  Edith  Winkel,  Miss 
Smay,  and  Leonard  C.  Rambler  also  will 
be  reaxl. 


r  rv  .^  va^<Aa.\.  ft  W,uct- 
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BUWi PUPILS  PREPARE 
TOR  GRADUATION  TODAY| 

Preliminan'  to  the  graduation  cxf  rciscs 
of  thelieiajify-first  year  of  the  Pennsyl- 
vania fii^Sitution  for  tiie  rnstrtic-tion  of 
the  Blin^,  which  will  take  place  in  thej 
auditorium  of  the  school  at  Overbrook 
today,  a  cla-ss  of  thirty -six  children,  lang- 
ing  from  G  to  11  years  of  age,  was  trans-' 
ferred  from  the  kindergarten  school  to 
the  main  school  j-esterday  afternoon.       . 

In  the  kindergarten  class  were  ei^ht-' 
ecn  girls  and  eighteen  boys,  who  during 
the  past  year  \\&\c  grown  \ory  proKcicnt 
in  the  perforated  system  o  finger  read- 
ing. Each  demonstrated  his  or  her  po-; 
eri  by  reading  short  poeiis  an  I  recita- 
tions before  a  large  nuniber  of  jiarents 
and  friends  who  traveled  from  all  por- 
tions of  the  State  in  order  lo  witness 
the  progress  their  l)|in<l  children  bed 
D:adr. 

The  graduation  exer'Mes  today  jn-om- 
'5e  to  De  very  interescin;.  Topics  ■■f 
the  day,  as  well  as  hi-i'.otical  subjects 
and  original  ideas  for  fiii-i'ltatinp  hiihcr 
education  for  the  blind,  will  oe  discussed 
b..-  members  of  the  alumni  and  the  grad-, 
uatob.  '  [^ 


Nei^J   '^Jr/C,    )/.  -(.,    ?^ 


The    Blln4%    (  oninienreniont    Dance. 

PHii.AnEitHiA,  June  18.— More  than  a 
hundred  stA^Ms  of  the  Pennsylvania 
School  for  the  bTTftd,  with  alumni  of  the 
Institution,  participated  in  a  commence- 1 
nient  dance  last  night  at  Overbrook.  No  on«| 
on  the  floor  could  see,  even  the  musicians 
were  blind,  but  there  was  nothing  to  Indi- 
cate that  fact,  as  the  dancers  glided  about 
the  polished  floor  of  the  school  gymnasium 
to  the  strains  of  populor  waltz  tunes.  Two-] 
jteps  were  barred.  \ 


■Btfstoru,     Ma/SS.,    Mo<y^,yvsr    Jo^tyvA^U. 


■J   kOvAO         '  "f  . 
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More  than  a.  hundred  students  of  the 
Pennsylvania  School  for  the  Blind  at 
Philadelphia,  with  alumni  of  thfii*^»wW* 
tution,  participated  In  a  commence- 
ment dance  last  night  at  Overbrook. 
No  one  on  the  floor  could  see.  even  the 
musicians  were  blind,  but  there  was 
nothing  to  indicate  that  fact,  as  the 
dancers  glided  about  the  polished  floor 
of  the  school  gymnasium  to  the  strains 
of  popular  waltz  tunes.  Two-steps  were 
barred. 


^'TEIEGRIIPH"  phizes' i 

IN  CmiDEN  CONTEST : 

DELIGHTJiJiBDyS 

Awards  to  Eight  Pupils  of  Penn- 
sylvania   Institute    Announced 
at  Commencement  Exercises. 

HER? 


OTHl 


CATCHING  SPIRIT 


Letters  Show  Hundreds  Are  Tak- 
ing     Interest     in      Growing 
Vegetables  and  Flowers. 


Letters  received  today  s'how  tliat  the 
garden  contest  of  "The  Evening  Tele- 
gram" ie  not  only  bringing  Joy  to  the 
hearts  of  amateur  gardeners,  but  Is  en- 
'louraglng  hundreds  to  try  the  health- 
building  and  amibltion- fostering  work 
of  making  one  plant  grow  where  none 
grew  before.  Som«  of  those  wlio  won 
•:^sh  prizes  and  certificates  of  merit  In 
the  awards  announced  Monday,  have  wrlt- 
len  ,  telling  of  their  appreciation  In  being 
selected  as  leaders  among  more  than  a 
hundred  growers  of  vegetables  and  flow- 
ers. 

To  say  t'.iat  the  eight  slghtlefls  boy«, 
pupils  at  the  Pennsylvania  Institute  for| 
the  Instruction  of  the  Blind,  at  Overbrook, 
were  delighted  by  their  success  Is  putting 
it  mildly.  The  awards  were  published 
just  before  the  annual  commencement  ex- 
ercises at  the  Institute,  a  ceremony  that 
was  attended  by  about  400  persons. 

Letters  of  notification  and  congratula-ji 
tlon  from  "The  E^'enlng  Telegraph"  to  thfl 
prize  winners  were  read  by  John  Ca(l- 
'vallader,  president  of  the  Soard  of 
Trustees  of  the  Institute.  Addressingihe 
elffht  boys  w'lo  wei-e  standing  befor^him. 


on  the  platform,  Mr.  Cadwallader  not 
ptjiy  congratulated  them  on  winning  over 
those  Who  retain  the  use  of  their  eyes. 
|but  commended  "The  Evening  Telegraph" 
for  encouraging  gardening,  one  of  the 
most  solid  and  satisfying  of  all  delights. 

Heart  Set  on  Trunk. 
:  -Amos  Wolf,  the  colored  boy,  wlio  wort 
first  prize  in  the  vegetaJble  contest,  an^ 
'nounoed  that  he  was  going  to  use  tW 
moiey  to  buy  a  trunk,  that  being  ■Ja 
great  amWUon.  Young  Wolf,  like  tie 
lother  boys  and  girls  at  the  Institute,  c3k 
Bell  by  touch  instantly  the  difference  be- 
■ween  the  leaf  of  a  plant  and  a  weed. 
■7he  pn;5e-winnlng  blind  boys  are  members 
K  the  second  and  third  grade  of  the 
■Cnool. 

Wit   is    hoped    the    girls    of    the    Institute 
Will    enter    their    gardens    in    future    con- 
tests  to    be   conducted    by    "The    Evening 
Telegraph."     Tiie  girls  of  the  school  have 
been  timid,  but  now  that  they  have  heard 
of  the  glory  achieved  bv  the  boys  it  may 
be   that  they  will   get  over  their  shyness 
Mrs.    A.    M.    Linden.   Comly  and   Heger- 
man   streets,   Wissinomlng,   winner  of  the 
third    prize    In    the   flower  contest,    writes 
as  folio w>s:— 
"Garden     Editor    'The    Evening    Tele- 
.  graph." 

"Sir:     T   beg  to  acknowledge  thanks 
for     certificate     and     oheck     received 
1    thds   morning   for   third    prize   In    your, 
garden    contest.      The    money    will    be   i 
used   for  a  new   variety   of  flowers   or 
]    shrub. 

"T    started    this   garden    three   years 
I   ago.   and    It   always   has   been   my  aim 
I    to    make    it    a*   attractive   as    possible. 
I    The  honor  you  have  bestowed  upton  me    ' 
r  more    than    recompenses    me    for    the    ' 
work  I  have  done." 

ClKannaker's    Letter. 

Harn'  T.   Wiles,   6043  Haverford  a\-enue, 

a  winner  of  a  certiflcate  of  merit  in   the 

flow^   content,   writes:— 

P'Garden     Editor     'The     Evening     Tele- 

I  graph." 

1  "Sir:  Permit  me  to  thank  you  for 
the  certificate  of  merit  awarded  to  me 
in  the  contest.  I  did  not  think  I  would 
be  in  the  running  at  all  as  I  just  go 
along  in  my  own  greenhorn  way  and 
try  to  get  all  out  of  Mother  Nature 
that  I  can  in  the  way  of  roses  for  my- 
self and  friends.  We  give  away  a  good 
many  to  those  who  are  not  blessed 
with  a  large  yard. 

I  "I  am  a  clgarmaker  by  tra4e,  so, 
know  verj'  little  about  flowers.  Roses 
are  my  hobby.  I  manage  to  grow 
enough  In  the  vegetaible  line  such  as 
ealad,  radishes,  onions,  tomatoes  and 
beans  for  my  own  use  on  a  very  small 
piece  of  ground.  One  way  I  ihave  of 
utilizing  space  Is  to  plant  sweet  com. 
and  then  run  tae  bean  vines  up  the 
stalks.  All  vegetables  are  better  when 
freerti ;.  better  than  when  carted  around 
by  a  huckster  in  the  hot  sun. 

"Thanking  you  again  for  the  certifi- 
cate." 
The  next  awards  will  be  made  July  15. 

ETnter   your  garden.   It   may  be  a  winner. 

^'ho  knows?  » 


I  ^  i.La,d^.lUVvLa^,  P^^.,    Jg,i£,(i;  Y^a^^u^. 
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miOWS  BLINO  PENN 
iimUVELS  IW  COLLEGE 

rD.   V.   L,   Howard,   From   Over- 
■    hT<Q^to  Emulate  Last  Year's 
Sightless  Graduates. 


SURPASS      NORMAL      MEN 


Can  y&n  give  the  •  logr  of  3"  or  work  ouu 
an  abstruse  thecrem  by  Calculus?^-;  No'fl 
Well,  If  you  had  your  eyes  shut  and  you 
knew  they  were  to  stay  shut  the  rest  of 
your  life  would  you  attempt  to  learn  how 
to  work  out  mathematical  calculations? 
Perhaps  you  would,  more  than  likely  you 
wouldn't.  Would  the  blind  beggar  oolony 
of  our  highways  be  increased  by  one  if  you 
were  blind?  At  least  Tour  men  who  are 
I  sightless  have  worked  out  their  own  sal- 
vation by  gaining  a  higher  education. 

When  D.  V.  Li.  Howard  registered  in  the 
college  department  of  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania  as  a  freshman  from  the 
School  for  the  Blindat,Jiverbi-ook,  the 
question  among  rtlH  SiluUeuts  was,  would 
he  produce  as  did  the  three  men  who  were 
graduated  last  June?  Do  I  hear  you  ques- 
tion? Yes,  three  men,  totally  blind,  com- 
pleted the  course  at  the  University  ol 
Pennsylvania  last  June  In  four  years,  one 
of  them  gaining  the  honors  of  Phi  Beta 
Kappa,  another  getting  a  degree  in  me- 
chanical engineering  and  the  other  miss- 
ing? another  honorai-y  society  because  he 
■was  overlooked.  L.  R.  Rambler  is  the 
first  man;  Ralph  Teeter,  the  second,  and 
A.  J.  Heyse,  the  last.  Rambler  and  Heyss 
entered  the  University  four  years  ago 
from  the  Overbrook  institution  as  an  ex- 
periment. They  were  to  try  everything 
by  themselves,  and  were  thrown  complete- 
ly on  their  own  resources.  Students  who 
met  them  on  the  walks  cotild  hardly  tell 
that  they  were  blind,  so  sure  of  them- 
eelves  did  they  seem.  Soon  the  news  of 
their  arrival  and  of  the  attempt  they 
were  making  spread,  and  for  a  little  while 
they  were  watched  by  the  curious. 

Like  Regular  Students. 

This  curiosity  soon  died  down,  and  they 
fitted  into  the  channel  of  student  activity 
as  any  other  arrival  does  sooner  or  later. 
There  was  a  difference,  however,  for  these 

jnen  had  a  derinitft  aim  and  set  result  to 
accomplish.  They  were  there  not  only  to 
stay  with  their  class,  but  to  show  their 
fellows  what  a  man  who  has  been  plung- 
ed   Into    darkness    can    do     for    himself. 

j  Imagine  for  yourself  the  weary  hours  of 
dirudgery  they  spent  In  their  work  before 
that  work  seemed  to  bear  fruit.  Enough 
for  us  to  know  that  they  succeeded.  To- 
day   Heyse    is    studying   In    the    graduate 

I  school  in  order  to  become  more  proficient 
In  that  science  he   has  chosen   as   his  life 

j  work.     Rambler  is  out  in  the  world  earn- 

ting  his  own  living  as  an  ordinary  mor- 
tal. 

Of  Ralph  Teeter  there  is  more  to  be  said. 
He  was  not  blind  from  birth,  as  were  the 
other  two.  At  the  age  of  7  his  sight  was 
suddenly  destroyed,  and  he  was  plunged 
Into  that  dark  valley  through  whicli  for 
60  many  there  was  no  light  save  death. 
iTeeter  was  made  of  different  stuff,  and  he 
idetermined  that  he  would  succeed.  Tutor- 
Led  at  home  and  finally   prepared   for  col- 


lege, he  entered  with  the  other  two.  Sin- 
gular chance  that  should  throw  these 
three  marvels — one  might  say  unfortu- 
nates— Into   the   same   class. 

Chose  Mechanical  Engineeiins. 

Teeter  chose  an  even  harder  course  than 
did  Heyse  or  Rambler.  His  father  was 
an  automobile  manufacturer,  and  he  de- 
cided on  a. course  in  mechanical  engineer- 
ing as  the  one  to  best  fit  him  for  future 
work  in  his  father's  shops.  Imagine  it. 
Working  over  a  drawing  board  or  in  the 
machine  shops  among  whirling  machinery 
all  the  while  unable  to  see.  Consider  that 
flv«  years  is  the  ru»t  rather  than  the  ex- 
ception for  the  men  who  complete  this 
course.  Take  these  facts  and  then  place 
them  opposite  the  fact  that  not  only  d,ld 
Teeter  complete  his  course  within  four 
years,  but  he  gained  the  reputation  of  be- 
ing the  best  draftsman  in  his  class.  Every 
drawing  he  turned  in  was  perfect;  not  a 
blot  or  blemish  on  it.  All  drawn  by  a 
man  who  could  not  see  the  work  he  was 
doing.  Today  he  is  foreman  of  his  fath- 
er's shop.  J 

As  to  the  actual  work  and  the  way  tha# 
did  it  in  college,  their  professors  all  sJy 
that  they  never  had  men  who  more  de- 
manded that  the  facts  given  them  shojild 
be  absoljiitely  true  ones.  This  fact,  profes- 
sors say '  kept  them  up  to  their  very  best 
In  teaching,  and  consequently  made  th»m 
better  teachers  in  all  their  classes.  Ex- 
amination work  was  all  typewritten,  as 
was  the  work  which  required  handing  In 
notes.  The  laboratory  work  and  shop  work 
as  well  was  worked  out  by  each  man  with 
no  other  help  from  the  instructors  than 
that  given  any  member  of  the  class. 

Jiow  Another  Blind  Student. 

Now  this  year  comes  another  man  to 
try  his  hand  at  the  same  work.  It  is  to 
bo  hoped  that  he  succeeds,  but  whether  he 
does  or  not  these  three  forerunners  ot 
their  fellows  teacn  a  lesson  which  is  most 
aptly  expressed  by  a  man  who  worked 
with  them.  His  professor  had  congratu- 
lated him  on  the  Interest  he  showed,  and 
he   frankly  confessed. 

■'Professor,  I'm  ashamed  to  think  that 
those  fellows  (indicating  the  blind  boys) 
can  do  what  I  am  too  lazy  to  do,  and  so  I 
just  had  to  get  down  and  work." 

Does  the  future  look  black— could  it  be 
blacker?  Forget  it.  There  are  men  work- 
ing at  their  life's  work  in  total  darknesj^ 
and  enjoying  it.  ..--'^ 


rK>uLa^cie.l|'\U.>.c^  ,     ra,.,  iwc^jiA.v-r.fc.-r- 


^BLjIJIii^O  GIVE  PLAY 

,BO  Girls  Will  Present  '<A  Mldanm- 
I       ^  mcr    Nigrht's    Dream" 

I  ^'" /K,'®®  funds  for  the  Overbrook 
|Scho«y:or*  the  Blind,  "A  Midsummer 
Nigh#s^])ream"  will  be  given  by  the 
pupil^'^f  the  school.  All  the  partici- 
pants  ^\i]\  be  members  of  the  institu- 
,tion.  Fifty  girls,  ranging  in  age  from 
I  nine   to   seventeen,   will    appear. 

The  affair  will  be  held  in  Scottish 
I  Rite  Hall,  Broad  and  Race  streets,  Wed- 
iTjesday  evening.  December  3.  The  pro- 
ceeds of  the  play  will  be  used  for  the 
benefit  of  the  evening  home  and  library 
association  and  the  graduation  fund  of 
the   Pennsylvnia   School   for  the  Blind. 

The  principal  actors  will  be  Edith 
Woinkel,  Rose  H.  Staub,  Christiana 
Lybrand,  Edith  H.  Morris,  V.  Grace  Mo- 
ses, Caroline  Sabold,  Veronica  Mazicha, 
.and  Bessie  Kulp.    ■  , 


I  K...  ^rt.6it,*>^Vv>.^  .  Pc^.,  'Re.oot-du-. 


,    BUND  PUPILS  TO  ACT 

Tp    Onri    Fairy    Scenes    in    Midsum-l 
mer's  Night  Dream. 

Next  ^^^dnesday  eveuing  the  girls 
otMho  Overbroplf  School  for  tho  Blind! 
will  replSPfllr  Scottish  Rito  Hall  the] 
i'airy  and  play  scenes  from  "Midsummer  | 
jVight's  Dream,"  which  Were  given  with 
such  success  last  spring.  Mendelssohn's; 
music  will  be  used,  with  Rollo  Mait- 
land  at  the  organ.  The  scenes  to  be  re-j 
produced  are  those  in  which  the  "rude 
mechanicals"  prepare  and  rehearse  a 
play  to  be  given  iu  honor  of  Ihe  mar- 
riage of  Duke  Theseus;  and  also  those 
«c«nes  which  depict  th(>  rebels  of  the 
firii-y  gni>en  and  her  train.  About  50 
g)jr|s  will  lake  pari,  the  you n gc  -  pupils 
appearing  as  the  dancing  sprites  at- 
t(Midant  upon  Titania:  and  tlie  older 
feirls  i)erforming  a  most  grotesque,  amus- 
ing'dance  of  the  clowns. 

When  produced  last  spring  the  com- 
DK'uts  on  the  acting  of  (he  pupils  were 
unanimously  laudatory.  It  was  remark- 
ed that  no  trace  of  i)linduess  was  ovi- 
ri(!nt  iu  the  free  and  sure  actions  of  the 
peVformers;  and  that  Hie  finished  work' 
might  be  compared  most  favorably  with 
tliat  of  i)rofessional  actors. 

The  proceeds  of  the  evening's  enter- 
tainment it  is  desired  to  use  as  a  (Jrad- 
nate  Loan  h'und,  from  which  needy  and 
d(Jserved  graduates  or  former  pupils 
of  the  school  may  secure  temporary 
loans,  which  may  be  of  great  service  in 
etarting  them  on  the  road  to  .self  sup- 
liort.  The  need  of  such  a  fund  has  long 
been  felt,  and  it  is  hoped  that  tliis  ef- 
fort on  tile  part  of  pupils  and  teachers 
may  resultin  lasting  benefit  to  those 
who  an^iirgr!'  to  Lic'ccouoniically  inde-j 
peijjjilftr  J 


BLIP  GIRLS  FROLIC  ' 
IN  CLASSIC  DRAMA; 


'A  Midsummer  Night's  Dream," 

Given  by  Overbrook  School 

Pupils,  a  Marvel. 


DANCING    NOTABLE    FEATURE 


Be  thou  as  thou  wert  born  to  be! 
See   thou   as   thou   wert   born  to  see! 
— Oberon,     In     Shakespeare's     "A     Midsummer 
Night's  Dream." 

Little  Pucks,  or  Robin  Goodfellows,  who 

"put   a  girdle   about   the   earth   in    forty 


minutes,"  returning  with  curlou^iowers 
that  make  fairy  queens  fall  head  over 
heels  in  love  with  weavers  who  wear 
asses'  heads,  when  those  curious  flowers 
are  squeezed  in  the  eyes  of  fairy  queens- 
such  chaps  were  conceived  by  the  Bard 
of  Avdn.  But  the  chances  are,  no  mat- 
ter how  good  the  Bard's  imagination  was, 
he  never  imagined  for  a  minute  that  his 
Puck,  his  Oberon,  his  Titania,  his  Bot- 
tom, the  weaver,  and  others  of  his  "Mid- 
summer's Night's  Dream"  would  ever  be 
plaj'ed  by  little  girls  to  whom  everything 
In  life  was  blackness,  and  light  only  a 
strange,  beautiful  thing  of  the  Imagina- 
tion. 

Last  night  in  Scottish  Rite  Hall,  50 
little  girls,  the  oldest  of  them  17,  the 
youngest  9  years,  students  all  at  the 
Overbrook  School  for  the  Blind,  played 
Shakespeare's  "A  Midsummer  Night's 
Dream."  That  is,  they  played  certain, 
parts  from  it— parts  in  which  the  "rude 
mechanicals"  rehearse  and  present  the  ter- 
ribly comic  tragedy  of  "Pyramus  and' 
Thisby":  also  the  beautiful  fairy  scenes 
in  which  Oberon.  Puck,  Titania  and  the 
regal  elfin  trains  of  the  fairy  monarchs 
figure. 

ACTING   A  JiEVELATION.  i 

Their  playing  was  a  revelation.  On  a' 
stage  set  much  as  stages  always  are  set 
for  a  woodland  scene,  the  little  blind 
girls  danced  and  sung  and  acted  with  an 
abandon,  a  surety  and  a  grace  that  made 
the  large  audience  marvel.  The  auUienqa  I 
was  gathered  partly  out  of  curiosity, 
largely  because  the  play  was  given  for 
the  benefit  of  tho  Evening  Home  and 
Library  Association  and  for  the  benefit 
of  the  Graduates'  Loan  Fund  of  the 
Pennsyh-ania   School   for   the  Blind. 

Without  sight  some  stumbling  might  be 
expected  But,  never  once,  in  executing 
the  intricate  steps  of  the  dances;  in  cross- 
ing sta«e.  In  grouping,  or  otherwise,  was 
there   an  accident   of  any  sort. 

Puck,  whose  part  was  taken  by  Mil- 
dred E.  Trask,  skipped  about  the  stage, 
as  though  her  eyes  could  see  a  pin  upon 
the  floor.  Titania.  done  by  Bessie  Kulp. 
and  Oberon,  by  Veronica  Mazlcha,  these 
characters  danced  as  though,  all  their 
lives,  they  had  trained  to  b«come  mem- 
bers of  an  operatic  ballet 
dancing,  in  particular,  was  remarkable 
for  every  step  she  took  was  a  "skirt 
step."  She  flirted  the  accordion  pleats 
of  her  gown  as  gracefullv  as  anv  fairv 
ciueen  ever  did.  Her  Fairy  was' Agues 
b.  Locuson,  whose  dancing,  too,  was  ex- 
ceUent. 

CHORUS'  WORK  EXCELLENT 
But  behiud  these  fairy  principles  was 
the  big  chorus.  Some  of  it,  to  be  sure 
was  very  little.  Peaseblossom,  Cobweb', 
Moth  and  Mustardseed  were  surely  that 
They  were  just  about  the  littlest  people 
that  ever   were   human   fairies 

Their  parts  were  taken,  respectivelv 
by  Irma  Rutherford,  Angelina  Telesco 
Beft,trlce    Sechler    and    Anna      M.      uchi, 
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BLIND  GIRLS  PLAYING  "A  MIDSUMMER  NIGHT'S  DREAM" 


Scenes  from  the  Shakespearean  production  given  last  night  in  Scottish 

Rite  Hall  by  students  of  the  Overbrook  School  for  the  Blind.    No  one  of  the 

blind  girls  taking  part  in  the  play  was  more  than   17  years   old,  and  the 

[youngest  girl  was  only  9.     The  upper  photograph  shows  Titania  enamored 

I  of  Bottom  the  Weaver,  metamorphosed  into  an  ass.     The   lower   etching 

is  a  dancing  group  showing  Titania,  Oberon,  Puck  and  Titania's  fairy. 


Bottom,     the      Weaver,    was      taken      hv 
C'hnstiana    T.    Lybrand.     She   Bot   a"l   the 
humor   out   of   the  part   a«v   gfrl   nosM     v 
could   ?et.     And.   so  skilfully   did   The'd  s- 
),n.use  her  vo.ce  that  one  forgot  It  was  no' 
a  man   speaking.     Quince,    the   Caipeiue 
was   Kdith    s\-ink«.l.     She  was  remaikablv 
good  in   the  role.     So.    too.   were  Ro=e  H 
»taub  as  Smug.  Kdith  H.  Morris  a.s  Flute'  I 
y.    Grace    Moses   as    Snout    and    Caroline 
Sabo  as   Starveling.  ^noune 

AUDIENCE  APPLAUDS. 
The    audience    forgot    that    little    blind 
girls    were    playing    Shakespeare.       They 
laughed   and    they    laughed   just   because  i 
thin.crs  were  really-funny.    The  little  blind 
actresses  sang  well-and  they  had  several 
opportunities     to     sing.     They     sang     in 
chorus.     And  there  were  two  soloists    Lu- 
clle  Mahan  and  Edith  Morris.     Mrs    Clara 
Haines  Morris  accompanied  on  the  piano 
The  organist  was   Rollo  F.    Maitland    the 
well-known    blind    player.      The   dii-e'ctioiil 
of    the    play    was    in    the    hands    of    Mrs 
Jessie   Royer   Greaves;    the   dances   under' 
the   direction   of   Mrs.    May   D.    Summers  I 
and    the    songs    under    Miss    S.    Gertrude 
Reese. 


PkLlatde^H^kla^,  "Pa^-,  Pt^bl^ux  Itfcrf^e- 
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TRAINING  OF  THE  BLIND  AT 
OVERBROOK. 

The  pcformance  of  the  "Mld."?ummer 
Night's  Dream"  given  by  the  children! 
of  the  Overbrook  School  for  the  Blind  i 
was  a  remarkable  performance.  The' 
acting  and  the  dancing  seemed  to  set 
at  naught  the  old  saying  as  to  the  blind 
leading  the  blind,  for  the  picturesque 
maneuvcra  were  accomplished  withi 
all  the  skill  and  grace  of  children,  of, 
unimpaired  eyesight.  | 

The  spectators,  despite  the  naturall 
sympathy  for  the  little  actors  thus 
afflicted,  could  quite  forget  the  pathos 
of  the  scene,  for  the  children  entered' 
with  mirthful  abandon  Into  the  bois-l 
terous  fun  of  Pyramus  and  Thlsbe  and 
the  elfin  antics  of  Oberon,  Puck, 
Titania  and  the  rest. 

It  was  an  object  lesson  to  the  pub-i 
lie  of  the  results  of  the  sclentlflc  and 
patient  tutelage  of  those  who  are  per-' 
haps  the  keenest  and  most  responslvo 
pupils  a  teacher  can  have.  The  insti- 
iwtlon  at  Overbopook  Is  nobly  fulfilling 
Its  appointed  mission. 


lico€yv^b«.-r     U..    1^13- 


BUND  GIRLS  DANCE  ' 
FOR  DRAMA  LEAGUE 

'     s^^T ■ 

Pupiis>*-Cverbrook  School  Pre- 
sent Fairy  Scenes  From  "Mid- 
summer Night's  Dream." 


Members  of  the  Drama  League,  at  their 
annual  meeting  yesterday  afternoon  In 
the  Walnut  Street  Theatre,  saw  a  present- 
ation by  the  blind  little  girls  of  the  Over- 
brook  School  of  the  fairy  scenes  from 
Shakespeare's  "A  Midsummer  Night's 
Dream."  It  was  the  third  time  that  the 
little  girls  had  given  the  scenes  in  public. 
Certain  stage  difficulties,  which  they  sur- 
mounted yesterday,  made  their  acting  and 
dancing  more  remarkable  than  upon  the 
two  other  occasions. 

By  accident,  'the  couch  upon  which 
"Titania,"  Miss  Bessie  Kulp,  sleeps,  was 
left  upon  the  stage  throughout  a  long 
scene  in  which  every  inch  of  stage  roon^ 
Is  necessary  for  the  dancing  of  the  90 
blind  girls.  The  girls  avoided  the  coucti 
with  the  surety  of  those  who  can  seeJ 
Nor  did  they  mar  the  artistic  tinish  ol 
their  performance  in  doing  so. 

Rare  presence  of  iplnd  was  shown,  upon 
two  occasions,  by  Miss  Christiana  T.  Ly- 
brand,  who,  as  "Bottom,  the  Weaver," 
was  "Pyramus"  in  the  play  given  by  tha 
"rude  mechanicals."  This  little  actresS 
stretched  her  part  over  several  minutesJ 
while  she  wandered  hastily,  but  naturally, 
about  the  stage  until  she  stumbled  upon 
"Thisbe's"  cloak,  dropped,  this  time,  Ic 
an  accustomed  place  by  the  "Lion." 

And  when  Miss  Lybrand  "took"  "Pyra- 
mus' "death."  she  realized  that  she  hac 
made  her  fall  several  feet  distant  frorr 
the  place  at  which  Mis.s  Edith  H.  Morris 
"Thlsbe."  was  accustomed  to  find  her. 
So,  hiding  her  sword  beneath  her  cloak 
she  tapped  gently  upon  the  floor,  thui 
guiding  the  other  blind  girl  to  her  side. 

Prior  to  "A  Midsummer  Night's 
Dream."  the  Drama  League  re-elected 
six  directors.  Those  honored,  Henry 
LaBarre  Jayne.  the  president,  announced, 
were  Miss  Orle  Hatcher,  Dr.  Alfred  Regl-j 
nald  Allen,  Horace  Howard  Furness,  Jr., 
Talcott  Williams,  Miss  ]..aura  Bell  and 
Mrs.  Mart;hall  Smith.  It  also  was  an- 
nounced  that  Brandt r  Matthews  was  to 
lecture  the  last  ten  Friday  nights  of  the 
20  weeks'  course  of  the  "Drama  Class  " 
There  wero  addresses  by  three  persons 
connected  with  the  "We  Are  Seven"  com- 
pany. Miss  Eleanor  Gates,  author  of 
that  play  and  of  "The  Poor  Little  Rich 
Girl."    spoke  on    "Woman    and   the   The- 


atre";  Arthur.  Hopkins,  producing  man- 
ager, discussed  "What  is  Wrong  with  the 
Theatre,"  and  W^.  H.  Gllmore,  director, 
told  of  a  director's  troubles. 

Mr.  Hopkins  insisted  that  the  theatre 
"must  Etand  with  the  church  and  the  li- 
brary in  .nil  movements  that  seek  to 
develop."  Mr.  Gilmore  believed  that  what 
he  called  "the  permanent  theatre"  cer- 
tainly was  coming.  As  he  saw  "the  per- 
manent theatre,"  one  such  would  exist  In 
every  iUijrlish-speaking  city;  the  same 
play  would  be  produced  in  every  such 
theatre  at  the  same  time;  "stars"  would 

I  be    only    visiting    attractions,    s 

I  by  tV.e  permanent  companies. 
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Drama  League  Sees  Lassies  o1 , 
Overbrook  School  Present' 
Scenes  from  Shakespeare 


BUnd  children  from  the  Overbrook 
School  presented  scenes  from  "A  Mid- 
summer Night's  Dream"  before  mem- 
liers  or  t.lie  Drama  l^eague  at  the  an- 
nual ineeeting  of  tiie  latter  in  the 
Walnut  Street  Theater.  The  acting  of 
the  little  girls,  who  cannot  see.  was 
made  all  the  more  remarkable  by 
reason  of  a  couch  on  the  stage  during 
the'.r  dano?.  Tliey  avoided  it  without 
marring  the   dance. 

Jliss  Chr'stiana  T.  Lybrand  stretched 
her  part  several  minuter  while  she 
wandered  naturally  about  the  stage 
iintll  she  came  upon  the  cloak,  dropped 
in  an  unaccustomed  place,  which  she 
was  to  recover.  On  another  occasion, 
when  she  made  a  fall  in  the  wrong 
place,  she  lapped  with  her  sword  upon 
the  floor  to  gu'de  another  little  blind 
girl  to  her. 

Six  directors  were  re-elected  by  the 
league  pr'^-^r  to  the  presentation.  They 
are  Miss'Orle  Hatcher.  Dr.  Alfred 
Reginald  Allen,  Horace  Howard  Fur- 
ne.ss  Jr..  Talcott  Williams,  Miss 
Laiira   Bell   and   Mrs.   Marshall   Smith. 

Henry  LaBarre  Jayne.  the  president, 
announced  that  Brander  Malthews  !s 
to  lecture  the  last  ten  Friday  nights  of 
the  twenty  weeks'  course  of  the 
"drama  class."  ^i^ 
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BLIND  STUDENTS  IN  PLAYS 

.Unique  Christmas  Celebration  at  the 

!  Overbrook    Institution. 

I  Although  condemned  to  lives  of  per- 
' petiialfWicknes^  the  boy  and  girl  stu- 
dents If^thsJ^nnsylvania  Institute  for 
_the  Blifufff^Overbrook  last  night  man- 
"aged  to  get  the  keenest  .ioy  out  of  the 
annual  Christmas  celebration.  Com- 
pelled to  forego  all  visible  signs  of 
Christmas,  the  spirit  of  the  season  was 
imbued  in  every  sonjr,  story  and  rocita- 
;tion.  As  the  students  ^111  go  to  their 
homes  today  to  spend  the  happy  .season 
Iwith  their  families  they  held  their  ex- 
Lercises  last  uiglit  in  the  big  auditorium 
of  the  institution.  The  hall  was  pack- 
ed with  relatives  and  friends,  and  in 
the  front  rows  snt  the  students  them- 
selves, listenin;?  intently  to  every  word 
and  applauding  always  at  the  right 
time. 

Two  remarkable  playlets  were  pro- 
duced by  the  students.  First  wns  a 
^dramatic  represeutatiou  of  Diokeus' 
•  •'Christmas  Carol,"  given  by  the  boys. 
[Dressed  in  costumes  they  "could  uot 
see.  they  went  through  the  scenes 
without  a  hitch,  walking  unguided 
across  the  stage.  Evidences  of  the 
actors'  blindness,  such  as  awkward  ges- 
tures and  misplaced  positions  on  the 
stage,  were  received  by  the  audience 
with  mingled  sobs  and  laughs.  The 
actors  seemed  to  enjoy  being  laughed 
at.  Tiny  Tim,  played  by  a  boy  of 
eight,  was  a  striking  figure  in  the  per- 
formance. 

The  other  play  was  an  allegorical 
mixtui'e  of  patriotism  and  the  Christ- 
mas spirit.  Blind  girls,  dressed  as 
Washington  and  Columbus  mingled  on 
the  stage  with  angels  and  spirits,  each 
speaking  pretty  lines  or  singing  Clu-ist- 
raas  carols.  The  singing  was  excep- 
tionally good. 

Between  the  acts,  the  whole  student 
body  arose  and  sang  a  number  of 
hymns  and  patriotic  songs.  The  choral 
work  wa-s  excellent  and  aroused  the 
greatest  applause.  At  the  conclusion  of 
the  exercises  a  blind  boy,  garbed  as 
Santa  Claus,  came  down  a  chimney  and 
.handed    out   gifts    to    each   student. 

The  big  building  of  the  institution 
was  free  of  all  decoration,  in  honor  of 
the  season.  The  teachers  explained  that 
it  would  be  a  mere  waste  to  beautify 
the  place  for  those  who  could  not  sec 
the  pretty  things.  The  students  will 
not  return  to  the  institution  until  after 
New  Year's. 


T"??  Outlook 
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MIDSUMMER    NIGHT  h    i  i:i.....l    I'RESENTED    BY   BLIND    CHILDREN 

This  charming  picture  shows  one  of  the  scenes  in  the  play  as  given  recently  with  pronounced  success  by  the  girls  of  the  School  for  the  Blind  at  Overbrook,  Pennsylvania. 

The  scene  as  pictured  was  staged  outdoors  during  the  summer  months 


y(UDS  OUR  SPECIAL  SCHOOLS 

B-rgentine  Educator  Inspecting  Hy- 
aline System  Here. 

Philadelpiliia'a  special  schools  were  to- 
day pronouncSnKe  equal  of  any  In  the 
world  by  Dr.  Antonio  Vidat,  chief  of  the 
social  hygiene  service  of  the  National  De- 
ipartment  of  Health  of  the  Argentine  Re- 
pujwlc. 

/jr.  Vldal  Is  In  this  city  to  Investigate 
/ne  subject  of  school  hygiene  for  his  Gov- 
ernment. He  has  \^sited  th«  principal 
cities  throughout  the  world,  gatliering 
ideas  to  use  in  Argentirre. 
I  The  noted  educator  was  Impressed  par- 
■tlcularly  w^lth  the  Oi'erbroolt  School  for 
the  T^i|^BjjL  ^■"A  -fVio  schools  for  backward 
pupils.  TtI'?' Wanner  in  which  the/ medical 
Inspection  Is  carried  on  also  Hvon  his 
highest  praise. 

Dr.  Vldal  leaves  within  a  few  days  for 
Chicago,  where  he  will  continue  his  study 
of  the  school  systems.  He  will  devote  to- 
day and  tomorrow  to  visits  among  th« 
Philadelphia  schools.  - 
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STATE'S  BUllUPiLS 
APPEilfi  IN  XM^S  PLAYS 

V  r- 

Overorook    Schoolboys     Present 

Characters    From 

Dickens 


GIRLS    IN    AN    AIXEGORY 


Blind  pupils  of  the  state  school  at 
Overbrook  presented  two  plays  at  the 
school  last  night  at  the  annual  Christmas 
entertainment,  whloh 
marks  the  close  of 
tlie  term.  The  first 
of  the  P'lays  given 
by  boy  pupils 
wasDickens' 
Christmas  C  a  r  o  1, 
with  blind  boys  tak- 
ing the  parts  of 
Tiny  Tim,  O  1  d 
Scrooge  and  the 
rest. 

While  the  play  was 
being  given  a  boy 
read  the  D  i  c  k- 
ens  story'  from  .a 
book  in  raised  let- 
ters. After  this  the 
girl  pupils  took  part 

•in- an   allegorical   play   by   Carplyn  Wefcs. 
Then    scenes    from      "Ben     Mur"      we> 
ena'dted  In  tableaux  by  more  blind  pupils, 


Vvhtle  Mrs.  Jessie  Royer  Greaves,  who 
dir«cted  the  entertainment,  -read  parts 
of  the  book. 

This  is  not  the  first  time  the  blind  pupiW 
of  the  school  have  appeared  in  plavs.  Re- 
cently, under  the  direction  of  Mrs 
Greaves,  they  gave  "A  Midsummer  Night's 
pream."  The  pupils  who  make  up  the 
audience  applaud  just  as  though  they 
I  could  see  every  movement  on  the  stage. 

Christmas  carols  were  sung  after  the 
curtain  went  down  on  the  flnaj"  tableau 
last  night,  and  the  school  term  officially 
ended.  .AJl  except  twenty  of  the  pupils 
are    going    home    for    Christmas. 

For  those  who  remain  Superintendent  O. 
H.  Burrltt  will  provide  a  Christmas  tre«> 
with  presents,  and  parties  and  dances  will 
be-  held  throughout  the  holiday  week.       f  < 
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[Charitable    Societies    Remembered    in 
rudUA  L.  Frechie's  Will. 


BequeBflT  amounting  to  J7-400  were  left 
Ito  Jewish  and  other  organizations  under 
ithe  terms  of  the  will  of  Judith  L. 
Frechie,  filed  yesterday  for  probate.  Slie 
Jived  at  1.529  North  Seventh  street,  and 
died  on  December  13.  The  balance  of 
her  estate,  valued  at  $45,000,  was  left  in 
small  amounts  to  relatives  and  friends. 
I     The  bequests  are  as  follows: 

Jewish  Maternity  Hospital,  $500;  Jew- 
[ish  Hospital  Association,  $1000;  Hebrew 
Educational  Society,  $700;  Mt.  Sinai  Hos- 
pital, $.500j  Young  Women's  Union,  $200; 
Pennsylvania  Institution  for  the  Instruc- 
tion of  the  ""'''Tfiii  }i?""-  Female  Hebrew 
fBenevolent  Society,  $200;  United  Hebrew 
ICharities  of  Philadelphia,  $300;  Jewish 
Foster  Home  and  Orphans  Asylum,  $300; 
Hebrew  Sheltering  Home  and  Day 
Nursery  for  Children,  $200;  Philadelphia 
I  Society' for  Organizing  Charity,  $500;  Al- 
liance '  Israelite  Univer.selle  of  Paris, 
$1000  :'f Hospital  Mesgah  Ladach,  Jerusa- 
lem, Palestine,  $500:  Jewish  Consistory  of 
Bordeaux,  France,  $200;  Portuguese  Jew- 
ish Congregation,  Bordeaux,  France,  $600. 
The  Portuguese  Jewish  Congi-egation  is 
d  rected  to  use  its  legacy  in  maintaining 
ithe  perpetual  light  in  that  congi-egation's' 
[synagogue.  A  bequest  of  $500  is  also  made' 
[to  Congregation  Mikve  Israel,  of  this 
[city,  as  a  trust  fund,  the  income  to  be: 
[awarded  as  an  annual  prize  to  a  pupil  of 
[the  religious  school  attached  to  the  con- 
Igregation  for  proficiency  in  Hebrew.  The 
prize  is  to  be  known  as  the  "Judith 
Laui-e   Frechie." 

Charles    J.    Cohen    was    named    as   exe- 
cutor. 
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ISS  ELIZABETH  R.  DUNNING 


etired     Teacher     in     Pennsylvania 
•^^ool  for  Blind. 

Wiss  HfizabetliJlee  Dunning,  25  years 
head  teaoii£j,J(*'*Uie  girls'  school  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Institute  for  the  Instruc- 
tion of  the  Blind,  Overbrook,  died  last 
flight  at  the  home  of  her  parents,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Edgar  A.  Dunning,  at  West  Orange, 
V.   J.  i 

Miss  Dunning  was  credited  with  being 
I  pioneer  in  forcing  recognition  of  the 
•esponsibility  of  New  Jersey  in  the  care 
)f  its  adult  blind.  She  was  49  years  old. 
rler  life  was  spent  for  the  blind,  her 
earlier  teaching  experiences  being  pre- 
jaratory  to  her  work.  In  1889  shu  came  to 
he  Pennsylvania  Institution  for  the  In- 
itruction  of  the  Blind  in  this  city,  as 
)rincipal  teacher  of  the  girls'  school, 
vhich  position  she  left  in  December  1912, 
ind  from  which  she  resigned  in  June, 
913,   on  account  of  111  health. 

For  several  years  she  was  a  member  of 
he  Board  of  Managers  of  the  Industrial 
iome  for  Blind  Women,  at  3827  Powelton 
>,venue.  She  was  a  faithful  worker  in 
istablishimg  the  Chapin  Memorial  Home 
or  Aged  Blind,  located  at  6713  W^oodland 
•venue. 
Miss  Dunning  was  a  member  of  the 
Unerican  Association  of  Workers  for  the 
3)ind  and  associated  herself  with  many 
if  the  activities  of  college  women  in  Phil- 
adelphia, and  was  a  charter  member  of 
he  Vassar  College  Club  of  Philadelphia. 


JVg.W   \jor\C,  K.  ^>f.,  •Jlvwea. 
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Miss   Dunning,   Teacher  of   Blind.  1 

Mite  Elizabeth  Roe  Duning^jt«*I^5 
lyefrs,  for^^fwent.v-five  years  principal 
tei^Jjgjj^lrthe  girls'  school  oC  the  Penn- 
sylvania Institution  lor  the  Instruction 
of  the  Blind  at  Philadelphia,  died  yes- 
terday in  West  Orange,  N.  J.  She  was 
[graduated  from  Vassar  College  with  hon- 
ors in  1885.  She  taught  for  three  years 
in  the  Pittsburgh  Female  College  for 
the  Blind.  Miss  Dunning  was  manager 
I  of  the  Industrial  Home  for  Blind  Wom- 
en in  Philadelphia.  She  wq.s  a  pioneer 
In  legislation  in  the  interests  of  the 
blind  in  New  Jersey,  and  helped  found 
the  Chapin  Home  for  Aged  Blind  in 
Philadelphia.  _____..-  ■-'^ 


T\IissDunning,Pioneer 
Teaqher  of  the  Bli»€t 


TIzabeih  Ree  Dunning,  twen- 
ty-^t^^T"  >ears  head  teaciier  in  the 
girls'  sciiool  of  the  Pennsylvania  In- 
stitute for  the  Instruction  of  the 
Blind,  at  Philadelphia,  died  last  night 
at  the  home  of  her  parents,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Edgar  A.  Dunning,  in  Eagle 
Rock    avenue,    West   Orange. 

At  the  funeral  services,  which  will 
be  held  at  her  home  to  -  morrow 
afternoon,  tlie  faculty  of  the  school 
where  she  taught  will  attend  in  a 
body,  and  there  will  be  singing  by 
the    blind   quartet   of   the   school. 

Miss  Dunning-  has  been  given  crec 
for  being  a  pioneer  in   forcing  reco^ 
nitiou    of    the    responsibility    of    Nel 
Jersey  for   the  care   of  its  adult  blinj 

She    was   fort.v-nine   >'ears   old. 
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ALL  OF  HER  ESTATE  FOR 
INSTITUTIONS  FOR  BLIMP. 

M1K.S  Dnniilng'.<i  \Vll^AIds^'lirce  oC 

Them  Now,  and  Later  Her  Por- 

<une  I«  to  Found  One. 


^^nsti 


-p 


I   lv>.-U<a-(J.</lUkuc)k^,    rcX/.,  D\A. tle^'tt^y\^. 


nstitutions  for  the  blind  will  in  time 
come  in  for  the  v/hole  of  the  estate  of 
Miss  Elizabeth  Roe  Dunning,  who  died 
at  her  home  on  Eagle  Rock  avenue. 
West  Orange,  N.  J.,  Feb.  1.  Her  will, 
probated  at  Newark  yesterday,  gives  to 
the  Pennsylvania  Institution  for  the  In- 
struction of  the  Blind,  where  Miss  Dun- 
ning taught  for  twenty-five  years,  and 
the  Pennsylvania  Industrial  Home  for 
Blind  AVomen,  both  In  Philadelphia,  and 
the  Chapin  Memorial  Home  for  the 
Aged  Blind  of  Overbrook,  Pa.,  |],000 
each.  ^' 

T!  icome  of  the^sidue  of  the  es- 
tate is  directed  to  be  divided  equally  be- 
tween her  father  and  mother,  her  two 
.sisters  and  two  biutliers  until  all  are 
dead,  when  the  piineipal  of  her  estate 
is  to  be  used  for  I'oundiny;  an  institution 
for  the  blind  in  E.ssex  County,  where 
.';ho  lived.  It  is  provided  that  a  corpora- 
tion bo  formed  by  twenty  wom;;n.  to  be 
'  appointed  by  the  Governor  of  New  Jer- 
sey,  to   conduct  the   in.stitutirir] 
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EUzabet&.Jit.''' Sunning',  for  twent*-flve 
years  head  teacher  In  the  girls'  school 
of  the  Pennsylvania  Institute  fort  the 
31ind  at  Overbrook,  died  last  nigltt  at 
xfMMHHte  of  her  parents  In  West  OrAige, 
N.  J.- She  was  forty-nine  years  old  and 
had  been  ill  for  some  time.  \ 
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I    «n«MM4)annins'»    Parentn    nnd    Brot|it- 
er»   Get   Only    Lll'e    Interest.  | 

Newark,  X.  J.,  Feb.  20. — Mis.s  Eliza- 
beth Roe  Dunning,  who  died  in  her  home 
In  Eagle  Rock  avenue.  West  Orange,  on 
February  1,  left  bequests  to  several  Insti- 
tutions for  the  blind.  Her  will  provided 
that  the  Income  from  the  estate  be  divided 
Into  six  equal  parts,  these  to  be  paid  to 
her  mother  and  father  and  four  brothers 
and  slaters.  After  their  death  the  income 
from  the  estate  Is  to  be  used  for  the  blind. 

Miss  Dunning  was  for  twenty-flve  years 
a  teacher  In  the  girls'  school  at  the  Penn- 
sylvania institution  for  the  Instruction  of 
thP  Hlii^d  La  Philadelphia.  She  left  $1.(>00 
to  iWii  Institution,  $1,000  to  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Industrial  Home  for  the  Blindi 
M'omeji  Inl  Philadelphia  and  $1,000 
Chapln  Memorial  Home  for  the 
Sltnd  In  Philadelphia. 
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UDENTS'  CONCERT 


Six       Hundred       Persons       Applau< 
Sightless  Performers. 

Sightless  performers  ^ave  a  novel  con- 
cA-t  In  Ureyauditori^lfi  of  the  Pennsyl- 
vania School  for  U^rBlind,  at  Overbrook. 
last  njglfc.  Tha^B  taking  part  were  stu- 
dents wliVjuK^^studied  music  under  Rus- 
sell Klnn  Miller  ind  Madame  Emma 
Suoike  Shaw.  More  than  600  persons 
heaid  the  blind  musicians  and  applauded 
their  work. 

Frank  Odenath  played  a  movement 
from  Guilmanfs  first  organ  sonata,  while 
difllcult  piano  numbers  by  Chopin,  Schu- 
bert, Grieg  and  other  classic  composers, 
were  interpreted  by  Miss  Edith  Morris, 
Harry  Harlman,  Arnold  Deason  and  Miss 
Lueile  Mahan. 

Ktlward  Hanehan  sang  an  air  from 
Gounod's  "Faust,"  Miss  Mahan  sang 
"The  Birds'  Farewell,"  and  Miss  Rose 
Slaub  and  Miss  Morris  gave  an  interest- 
ing duet.  Miss  Mahan  interpreted  Sander- 
son's "A  Spray  of  Ro.ses,"  and  Hayden 
Evans  sang  "I  Hear  You  Calling  Me," 
by  Marshall.  '   , 
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nie  ananal  reciprocifar  meeting  of  thi 
Delaware ^jOfiiinty  A|)!f&ciation  of  Worn 
en's  Cliil*  will^^'^held  today  in  the 
Auditoriifci.  Ry^y  Pnrk.  This  meet) 
lug  is  un(WigB5  direction  of  the  Uidles 
Pnrk  organization  of  which  Mrs.  WarH 
^en  C.  Culbert  is  chairman.  Co-operating 
vilh  the  Woman's  Club  of  Ridloy  Part 
are  tlie  New  Century  Club,  of  Chester; 
the  Saturday  Club,  of  Wayne,  and  thei 


TCentury  Club,  of  Norwood.  The  morn- 
ing session  will  be  addressed  by  James 
S.  Hiatt,  secretary  of  the  Public  Edu- 
cation Association,  of  Philadelphia,  on 
"Absent  Treatment  in  Education."  Miss 
Helen  M.  Randall,  president  of  the 
Ijaiighorne  Sorosis,  and  principal  of  the 
Fbuike  and  Long  Institute,  will  also 
speak  on  "The  Industrial  Education  of 
Girls."  The  Pennsylvania  Institutioul 
for  the  InstruP*i«n^^f  the  Blind,  atl 
Overbrook,    will    suppr  " 

program.  Olin  H.  Burritt,  pf 
will  explain  the  system  of  education 
employed,  and  the  pupils  will  give  a 
practical  demonstration  of  the  results 
secured.  •  • 


BLIND  SOPRANO  WINS 
PUCEINBIG  CHOIR 

Miss   Ruth   Buck  Shows   Talent  in 

Work  at  Church  of  St.  Luke 

and   Epiphany 


OBSTACLES       SURMOUNTED 


Miss  Ruth  Buck,  a  blind  girl  whose 
soaring  soprano  voice  recently  won  her 
a  place  In  the  choir  of  thirty-six  at  the 
Episcopal  Church  of  St  Luke  and  the 
Epiphany,  13th  St.,  below  Spruce,  has 
proved  anew  that  lack  of  sight  need  not 
bar   talent   from    any    field   of   endeavor. 

Miss  Buck,  who  Is  In  her  early  twen- 
ties, and  was  graduated  last  year  from 
the  Pennsylvania  Institute  for  the  Blind, 
at  Overbrook,  Is  one  of  the  few  blind 
choir  singers  in  the  State.  Her  home  Is 
at  4411  N.  Cleveland  ave.  She  took  her 
place  in  the  choir  for  the  first  time  last 
Sunday,  and  joined  in  the  anthem.  "All 
Come  Before  His  Presence,"  which  she 
had  been  rehearsing  for  three  weeks. 

Miss  Buck  learned  the  music  by  get- 
ting her  mother  to  read  the  notes  of  the 
soprano  part  aloud.  She  copied  these 
down  In  the  Braille  system,  using  the 
signs  which  Indicate  the  value  of  the 
varlou.-j  notes  Then  she  memorized 
them.  To  know  exactly  where  the  so- 
prano part  in  the  anthem  broke  off,  and 
recommenced,  it  was  necessary  for  her 
to   memorize   the   entire   anthem. 

During  the  thirteen  years  she  spent  In 
the  Overbrook  Institution,  Miss  Buck 
specialized  for  three  ye<irs  in  music.  She 
iv  a  talented  pianist,  and  baa  taken 
thorough  courses  in  teaching. 

Ml.ss  Buck,  who  is  representative  of  a 
number  of  highly  trained  girls  who  are 
endeavoring  to  win  Independence  des- 
pite the  tremendous  obstacle  of  blind- 
ness, obtained  her  position  In  the  choir 
through  the  efforts  of  Liborlo  Delfino, 
who  Is  In  charge  of  the  down-town  office 
of  the  Pennsylvania  Institution  for  the 
Blind,  at  '.JOO  S.   l.^^th  st. 

Mr.  Delfino.  who  was  deprived  of  his 
sight  through  an  accident,  has  done 
much  to  (further  the  efforts  of  a  little 
coterie  of  enterprising  blind  people  by 
directing  their  activities  into  the  right 
channels.  He  interested  Franklin  Robin- 
son, organist  at  St.  Luke's.  In  Miss 
Buck's  voice,  and  the  musician  pronounc- 
ed her  a  singer  of  promise. 


Miss  Buck's  enterprise  Is  typical  of  the 
energy  which  is  everywhere  seen  In  the 
articles"  of  handicraft  on  display  at  the 
down-town  office.  Chair  caning,  rug 
weaving,  basket  and  broom  making-,  and 
piano  tuning,  are  some  of  the  activities 
carried  on  there. 
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Mary    Fitzhugh    Astonishes    by    Her 

Varied   Achievements. 

Maw     F!t/.h<icli,     tlu^- blind    sopiano. 
will)    iipUl    fi*   aiuliu^>    i-mliralleil    in 


Music'iil  l''uiiiliL**tn:ist  'litihl.  proscnts 
uue  of  tliosc'TTfl'ions  iilicnoiiU'iia  of  iia- 
liire  that  xcom  to  batiif  iiivfsiigatioii. 
Allws  Fit7.1lu^'ll  is  lotall.v  hlitul.  yet  she 
Hoes  well  a  munlior  of  Uiiuss,  such  as 
pls-.yins.  typewritiuL',  etc..  that  iisu.Hlly 
retiuire  the  exercise  of  ail  tin-  faciiltipH. 
Js'attire  has  sifted  lier  with  an  mmsiially 
fine  drnniatie  t^oprano  voice  and  it  was 
this  phase  of  Iter  eiidowiuent  ti)nt  en- 
ahled  her  to  ejit.ertniu  a  hiVK"  •iiiditMice 
last  nifiht  and  to  add  materially  to  the 
fund  for  whi<  h  the  <(inceit  was  «iveu, 
the  iiiaintaininj;  of  a  home  lor  yonns; 
lolored  .uirls  wlio  come  to  the  city  seek- 
ing a   livelihood. 

Miss  Fit/.lnigh  delimited  her  lie-ucrs 
in  sonjrs  from  .Moszkowski,  Beniliert". 
Salter.  Wood  and  Ardite.  I^lizahetli 
Benson  also,  scave  -rreat  pl(>asiire  Uy  her 
perfornuuice  of  the  Ilaydn  Concerto 
for  i)iano.  Opera  l!l.  and  Mendelssohn's 
Hondo  ("apric<ios(i.  Alva  Draine  Olds 
has  anotliev  assistin-.:  artist  whose  worii 
in  Bricl's  Son;;  of  the  Sqlil  and  C'haiiii- 
uade's    Sumnier   was   enjoyed. 
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f    TO  ENLARGEJNSTITUTION 

Large  Plot  of  Groimd  in  West  Phila.  is 

Acquired  for^ddiAon  to  Property 

for  Instifi%on/Bf  the  Blind 

As   the   site   f||L^ir  addition,   the  Penn- 
sylvania Instit^iS^-fOT  the  I«||(|J|g^^j|^ 
Sayacqulred  title  fromTewTs 


To  a  large  plot  of  ground  at  the 
'southwest  corner  of  Malvern  ave.  and 
Gross  St.,  West  Philadelphia.  The  land 
'adjoins  the  property  of  the  purchasers 
and  has  frontages  of  1-57  feet  5  inches  by 
1,011  feet  3  inches.  The  price  paid  is 
inot  disclosed.  i; 'ssrv.uivij"- >  ■"  ■■  •  ■' 


Institution    for 


r  Jlind    Bnys 

ia  instllutlflft  for 


Site 


jstructlon  otiffie  Blind  yesterday  acquired 
itlt]#fron^?ewl3  Jones  to  a  large  plot  of 
igj^m^^fnthd  southwest  corner  of  MaJ- 
&rn  avenue  and  Gross  street,  as  the  slto 
for  a  future  addition.  The  plot  is  157.6X 
1011.3  feet.  The  consideration  is  not  dls- 
I  closed. 
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Asylum. 

'T  the  In- 

purchnsed  from 

nal    consideration 

feet,    at   the   south- 


The  Tennsyl 
[struotiou  of  the 
Lewis  Joues  for 
lot   157.5   by    1 


west  corner  of  Malvern  avenue  and  Gross 
street.  It  is  said  that  the  land  will 
be  used  as  a  site  for  an  addition  to  the 
insititutlon. 
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Two  of  the  prettiest  spots  in  Phila- 
delpbla,  the  existence  of  which  few  per- 
sons are  in  ignorance,  are  the  interior 
trardens  of  the  Pennsylvania  Institute 
tor  the  Instruction  of  the  BHlBiiitJJDv^ 
hjEQa^^i«4ffl9Se  two  spots  are  smWPiB 
Tvitnin  the  building  and  we  a  revelation 
to  those  beholding  them.  In  the  sum 
mer  time  when  the  flowers  are  in  bloott 
the  gardens  with  their  tinkling  four» 
tains  and  pretty  birds  present  an  at 
mosphere  ai  tropical  richness.  To  th 
person  who  Is  ushered  into  these  gar 
denB  for  the  first  time  the  gay  color 
aiid  the  artistic  arrangement  of  thi 
flowers  appear  more  like  a  page  fron 
some  fai^  story  book  than  a  realit: 
ecdstlng  in  a  city  where  the  chief  or 
naments  are  chimneys  and  high  build 
Ings.  An  interesting  feature  is  the  ap 
preciatlon  shown  by  the  blind  student 
who.  Uiough  unable  to  see  the  beautifu 
sight,  nevertheless  are  impressed  by  thi 
subtle  air  of  Nature  at  her  best.  Thi 
building  from  the  exterior  also  presenti 
&  picturesgueness  with  its  Oastiliai 
style  of  architecture.  Beholding  it  fron 
a  bin  the  white  walls  with  the  rec 
Spanish  tiles  might  represent  the  castli 
of  a  Spanish  grandee  in  the  land  o: 
mandolins  and  bullfights. 
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TRINITY  GRADUATE  TO 
HELP  JAPANESEBllKD. 
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kUBbugit  bnnd  since  infancy,  Miss  Gcii- 
e'ffTeve  CaulfielU,  a  former  student  at  Trin- 
ity College,  Washington,  has  mastered  the 
Japanese  language,  and  is  planning  to  go 
to  Japan  this  summer  to  devote  the  rest 
^t  her  life  to  teaching  there. 
'■  Miss  CauUield  is  an  intimate  friend  of  the 
Japanese  Ambassador  and  Viscountess 
Chinda.  To  the  viscountess  she  gave  les- 
sons in  lOiiglish.  Miss  Caulfield  Is  said  to 
be  one  of  the  best  students  who  ever  at- 
tended Trinity,  despite  her  handicap. 

Miss  Caulfield  is  this  year  at  Teachers' 
College,  Columbia  University,  in  order 
that  she  may  study  at  first  hand  the  maoy 
Institutions  for  the  blind  in  New  York 
city. 

She  will  graduate  In  June,  and  will  leave 
shortly  afterward  for  Ja[>an.  Since  her 
extreme  youth  she  has  taken  the  great- 
est Interest  in  the  condition  of  the  blind 
In  the  Japanese  empire,  and  has  deter- 
mined to  do  what  she  can  to  give  them 
the  advantages  that  have  come  to  her. 

Teachers  at  Trinity  College  say  that 
Miss  Caulfield  stood  well  toward  the  front 
In  her  classes.  She,  with  a  small  awl,  at- 
tended lectures  and  took  notes  by  prick- 
ing characters  on  a  table,  according  to  the 
Braille  system.  She  had  many  friends 
among  the  students,  who  studied  with  her 
and  read  to  her.  She  writes  with  facility 
on  a  special  typewriter. 

Miss  Caulfield's  home  is  in  Haverstraw, 
N.  y.  She  received  her  early  education  In 
the  Overlook  School  for  the  Blind  In  Phil- 
adelphia, and  came  soon  after  graduating 
from  there  to  Trinity. 

While  here  she  took  up  the  study  of  Ja!>- 
anese  and  jirogresa  far  toward  mastery  of 
the  language.  It  was  her  custom  during 
the  latter  portion  of  her  stay  In  "Washing- 
ton to  spend  each  Saturday  at  the  Japa- 
nese embassy,  where  she  talked  with  the 
women  of  the  embassy  In  their  native 
toneue. 
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"Huckleberry  Finn,"  by  Mark  Twain. 
Is  being  set  in  type  for  sightless  read- 
ers at  the  Pennsylvania  Institute  for  the 
Blln^.  This  book  of  which  R.  I^  S.  said, 
*H"%  a  book  I  have  rea.d  four  times, 
and  am  quite  ready  to  begin  a^ain  to- 
morrow," and  of  which  Andrew  Lang 
wrote:  "I  can  never  forget  or  be  un- 
erateful  for  the  exquisite  pleasure  with 
W'hich  I  read  'Huckleberry  Finn'  for  the 
nrst  time  years  ago.  I  read  It  again  last 
flight.  .  .  and  rose  from  it  with  a  higher 
opinion  of  its.  merits  than  ever,"  was  not 
a  favorite  with  its  author  at  first.  Albert 
Big'clow  Paine,  author  of  "Mark  Twain, 
A  Biography,"  says  that  Mark  Twain 
WTOte  of  it:  "I  like  it  oniy  tolerably 
well,  as  far  as  I  have  gone,  and  may 
possibly  pigeonhole  or  burn  tlie  MS., 
it  Is  done.' 


J|Jia^-4Mtrfers   Give    a   Concert 

The  annaal   !=]:>ring  concert  of  the   pupi 
of  the  Penu«yl\ania' School   for  the  Bli.i 
was    srivei/   at     Hortlculttiral    Hall,     lat 
night,    und^,^Atfe      direction      of    Rusee 
King   Miller.     This    pvent    has    long    bee 
one  of  the  most  enjoyable  of  the  seaBoi 
for    music-lovers,    the    excellent    work    o 
the    chorus    of    the    school    always    bein; 
noteworthy.     The   custom    heretofore    ha; 
been    to    present   an    oratorio   or    cantata 
but  last  evening  a  varied  program  of  hi' 
8tru mental  and  vocal  numbers  was  given 
Instead.    The  soloists  were  Edward  Hena-i 
han   and   Arnold    Deason,   piano   studentsj 
who  aroused  fnthusiasm  'oy   their  playing 
of  the  Mendelssohn  "Caprlcclo  BrlUiante" 
and   the   first  movement   of   the  Grieg   .\- 
minor     Concerto     respectively.      As     wim 
the   members  of  the  chorus,   they  showed 
perfect  ease  and  confidence  in  their  work, 
and    betrayed    no   signs    of   the    handicap 
under   which    they   labored.     Some   of  the 
most  pleasing  choral  selections  were  Fan- 
nig's       "Daylight,"       Gounod's     "Gallia," 
"Dream  King  and  His  T^ove,"  by   Parker, 
and   Bruch's    "FaJr   Ellen,"   In    which   the 
chorus    was    assisted    by    George    Russell 
Strauss.     Lucile   Mahan    gave  a  fine   ren- 
dition of  Tschaikowsky's  "Jeanne  D'Arc," 
and  was  warmly  applauded. 
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WEDNESDAY 


MAY    13,    1914 


>CONCERTBYTHE  BLl1»Q^ 

i^iven    Last    Night    by    Pupils   of  the 
Pennsylvania  School 

I  The  pupils  of  the  Pennsylvania  School 
{for  the  Blind  gave  their  twenty-third  an- 
nual concert  under  the  direction  of  Mr. 
Russell  King  Miller,  at  Horticultural 
Hall,  last  evening,  when  the  choral  selec- 
tions comprised  Eaton  Faning's  "Day- 
break;" Charles  Gounod'e  "Gallia;" 
Horatio  Parker's  "Dream  Kin^  and  His 
Love,"  and  Max  Bruch's  "Fair  Ellen." 
This  will  be  recognized  as  an  extremely 
interesting  arrangement,  and  the  attrac- 
tive music  which  had  been  chosen  was 
rendered  with  a  beauty  and  volume  of 
tone,  with  a  degree  of  spirit  and  of  pre- 
cision, with  a  distinctness  of  enunciation 
and  a  sincerity  of  sentiment  which  ad- 
mirably conveyed  and  illuminated  its 
significance.  Better  choral  singing  than 
I  this  is  seldom  to  be  heard  and  at  no  time 
was  the  listener  made  conscious  of  the 
sad  disabihty  under  which  the  singers 
labored.  Great  credit  is  due  to  Mr. 
Miller  for  the  pianstaking  instruction  by 
which  alone  so  excellent  a  result  could 
have  been  achieved.  The  chorus  was  as- 
sisted by  Miss  M.  Lucile  Mahan,  so- 
prano; Mr.  Edward  Henson,  pianist;  Mr. 
Arnold  Deason,  pianist,  and  Mr.  George 
llussell  Strauee,  baritone,  and  the  other 
numbers  on  the  program  were  capriccio, 
by  Mendelssohn,  for  piano  and  orches- 
tra, played  by  Mr.  Henahan;  Tchaikow- 
sky's  aria  "Jeanne  D'Arc,"  sung  by  Miss 
Mahan,  and  the  first  movement  of 
Grieg's  pianoforte  concerto  played  by 
Mr.  Deason.  Mr.  Strauss  assumed  the 
obliafato  part  in  Bruch's  cantata  of 
"Fair  Ellen."  The  accompaniments  were 
played  by  members  of  the  Philadelphia 
Orchestra. 


r  ivul£»>(JLe/L^i.k>.a.>,  "Pju-.  IHfct^OTrcL-. 


)V\a,w   t3.  lim-. 


FINE  CHORAL  WORlC^Ni^ 

Blind  Singers  and  Instrumentalists 
Heard  at  Concert. 
Tile  aiinn.il  concerts'  ol'  the  Pennsyl- 
vania 8cliool  for  thp  Blind  are  iic- 
cnsion.s  (if  great  int'.'rcst  to  all  lovers 
of  music.  The  si)lciuli(l  iiro^vani  ar- 
ranged for  last  night's  couciMt  in  Horti 
cu>tiu-al  Hull  attracted  an  inuliciKc  lluit 
o<-erflo\ve(l  into  the  foyer.  'Vho  custom 
of  presenting  an  oratorio  or  om-  dI  I  lie 
larger  forms  of  choral  works  was  aban- 
doned last  night  in  favor  of  a  more 
varied  ami  attractive  list  of  lliiiig!*  and 
save  the  audience  an  opportunity  of 
hearing  some  remarkable  piano-playing, 
as  well  as  the  usual  tine  choral  work. 
'The  singing  of  the  students  of  this 
school  has  long  be<'n  a  unique  feature 
of  the  city's  musical  life.  The  surety  of 
attack,  modulation  of  tone  aiul  perfect 
liutonatioii  always  seem  iiuu'e  <ir  less 
,mystifyin;;. 


Th(>  selections  given  last  night  were 
Fannin's  "Daylight."  (iounod's  "Gal- 
lia." "Dreniu  Kint;  an<l  His  I^ove."  by 
Parker,  anil  Bruch's  "Fair  Ellen."  in 
which  the  ohr)rus  was  assisted  by 
George  Russell  Strauss.  Lucile  Afahaii 
g«ve  a  beautiful  rendition  of  Tschai- 
kowsky'.s  •■Jeanne  D'.Vrc."  and  was 
Trarnily  applauded.  The  piano  work 
was  perhaps  the  most  wonderful  thing 
done.  Two  young  students  of  the  school, 
EdwanI  Henahan  and  Arnold  Deason. 
aronsod  tlie  admiration  and  astonish- 
ment of  the  audience  by  j)layint:.  with 
orchestral  acconip.uiinient.  the  Mendels- 
sohn "Capriccio  Brilliante."  .and  the 
first  movement  of  the  Grieg  A-minor 
Concerto.  respectively.  Both  young 
men  disphvjed  sjilendid  technical  train- 
ing and  played  \\it!i  all  the  assurance 
and  surety  of  imuv  privileged  beings. 
Deason  gave  as  an  encore  the  Chopin 
Black  Key  Etude.  Kiissell  King  Miller 
was  an  able  director  of  this  interest- 
ing and   unu.siial  exhibition. 


\   l\.\,  la,Jlfc^^^Vv^^l^  .  Pay.,"R.e>e>o  yJU 
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DVEnBliOOK  OBJECTS 
>    TO  NEW  FREIGHT 


[Vigorous  Protest  Made  by  Citi- 
zens Who  Demand  Relief 
From  Smoke. 


lASK  MORE  THAN  PROMISES 


[Couneils  Will  Not  Act  on  Penn- 
sy's  Improvement  Until  Com-    } 
promise  Is  Reached.  I 

A     y  ^ 

Until  the  Iprbtejrting  property  owners 
of  Overbrookaj<6  the  'Penn.sylvania 
Railroad  officials  effect  a  compromise 
upon  the  demands  that  electrically- 
driven  locomotives  be  used  exclusively 
in  the  movement  of  freight  cars,  no 
action  will  be  taken  on  the  pending 
ordinance  which  permits  of  the  enlarge- 
ment of  the  classification  yard  which 
is  to  extend  from  Fifty-second  street 
to  the  limits  of  the  Thirty-fourth  ward. 
Tliis  announcement  from  Selectman 
Patton,  chairman  of  Councils'  Commit- 
tee on  Steam  Railroads,  and  from 
Franklin  A.  Smith,  Jr.,  chairman  of 
the  sub-committee  which  was  charged 
with  a  report  on  the  proposed  ordi- 
nance, aroused  a  shout  of  approval 
from  ThirtT'-fourth  ward  property  own- 
[  ers  who  crowded  the  Finance  Commit- 
'tee  room  of  Councils  yesterday  after- 
{noon  to  demand  smokeless  engines.  Mr. 
Patton  said  the  time  has  come  to  settle 
the  problem  of  the  smoke  nuisance. 


The  Pennsylvania  Railroad  now  has 
the  authority  to  enlarge  its  yard  facili- 
ties under  an  ordinance  approved  in 
100."),  which  limited  the  time  of  com- , 
pletion  of  the  improvements,  less  desir- 
able from  the  city's  standpoint  than  is 
now  proposed,  to  1915.  When  the 
threat  of  the  company  to  go  ahead  un- 
der the  provisions  of  the  1905  ordinance 
was  called  to  the  attention  of  the  meet- 
ing by  Selectman  Maris,  who  introduced 
the  new  ordinance,  confirmation  of  this 
purpose  was  sought  from  E.  B.  Tem- 
ple, assistant  engineer  of  construction 
for  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad.  He  gave 
assurance  that  his  company  would  ex- 
ercise its  rights  under  the  old  ordinance 
and  so  nish  the  work  as  to  comply  with 
the  requirements  to  have  the  improve- 
ments completed  by  1915. 

Challenged  to  Go  Ahead. 

This  challenge  put  the  real  action 
into  the  meeting,  and  from  ex-Mayor 
Weaver,  ex-Govemor  Stuart,  Francis 
Shunk  Brown,  Alexander  Simpson  and 
a  hundred  other  Overbrookites  came  in 
union  a  return  challenge:  "Try  it,  and 
see  how  far  you  get."  Mr.  Temple  is 
a  mild-mannered  type  of  an  engineer, 
and  admitted  that  he  was  facing  a  gath- 
ering that  had  legal  strength  against 
which  he  could  not  make  a  showing, 
and  declared  that  the  issue  could  not 
be  adequately  decided  because  the  peo- 
ple had  been  "unduly  nroused,"  large- 
ly thi-ough  a  misunderstandiiig  and  mis- 
apprehension as  to  the  di.scomforts  that 
the  operation  of  the  new  yard  would 
impase  upon  the  Overbrook  section. 

Mr.  Brown  was  the  dramatic  pro- 
testant.  He  declared  that  Overbrook  is 
now  rivaling  Pittsburgh.  He  had  his 
private  bstthroom  done  up  in  spotless 
white,  closed  the  house  and  went  away 
for  ft  time,  but  upon  his  return  found 
his  immaculate  enamel  turned  a  coal 
black.  The  Pennsylvania,  he  said,  builds 
sheds  in  Philadelphia  for  stations  and 
terminals  costing  millions  in  New  York, 
where  Pennsylvania  trains  are  pulled 
into  the  city  by  electrically-driven  loco- 
motives. He  demnnded  that  the  com- 
pany be  restricted  in  the  proposed  ordi- 
nance from  using  coal-burning  engines 
passing  through  Overbrook. 

Ex-Governor  Stuart  for  Action. 

Ex-Govemor  Stuart  urged  that  the 
improvement,  which  provides  new 
streets  and  bridges  that  are  desirable, 
in  connection  with  the  building  of  the 
new  yard,  be  aided  in  every  way  pos- 
eible.  because  both  the  company  and 
the  city  would  bo  benefited,  but  urged 
that  the  ordinance  granting  the  permit 
be  amended  so  that  the  company  be 
required  to  eliminnte  the  smoke  nuis- 
ance and  be  prohibited  from  storing  en- 
gines or  building  round-houses  within 
the  yard. 

Mr.  Simpson  reminded  the  gathering' 
and  the  committee  of  promises  made  in| 
the  past  when  railroad  and  other  im- 
provements were  under  consideration, 
but  which  were  left  out  of  ordinances! 
when  adopted.  He  will  prepare  amend-' 
ments  to  the  ordinance  and  i)resent| 
them  later.  George  Wentworth  Carr 
complained  of  the  existing  smoke 
nuisance.  .Tohn  O.  Sheatz,  C.  Oscar 
Beaftley,  .Tohn  McGarvey,  a  builder  in 
the  Overbrook  section;  .Tames  F.  Hope 
and  John  Cadwalader,  president  of  the 


Pe'insylvania 
Sj.V'iction   of  th 
8,  ;^et  itffa-Mf*! 


1  nstitutiolii^M^JJfiln- 
he^Blind^at  Snct^WWWte 
,H*raTWWIW*»'ere  among 
lAe  speakers. 

Mr.  Cadwalader  complained  that  the 
proposed  tunnel,  by  which  the  freight 
trains  were  to  be  carried  through  a 
portion  of  Overbrook,  would  probably 
result  in  great  clouda  of  Apioke  being 
carried  over  the  institution.  The  t^- 
nel,   which  is  to  extend   from  a   pokit 

i'ust  -north  of  Sixty-second  street  and 
janeaster  avenue  to  Sixty-sixth  streeV, 
was  declared  by  Mr.  Cadwalader  to  be 
"unfortunately  located."  A  woman 
■who  heard  the  boundaries  described 
arose  while  the  subject  was  under  dis- 
cussion and  shouted  that  the  tunnel 
would  be  in  her  back  yard  and  that 
ghe  will  have  to  move.  Mr.  Hope  pro- 
tested that  a  parochial  school  would  be 
pocketed  between  the  tunnel  and  the 
main  line  of  the  Pennsylvania  system 
and  its  new  freight  yard  and  be  deluged 
with  smoke. 

Mr.  Temple  pleaded  that  if  Ms  com- 
pany was  given  a  chance  to  show  what 
it  could  do  everybody  would  be  satis- 
fied. Francis  Shunk  Brown  pressed 
to  know  why  the  Pennsylvania  did  not 
use  hard  coal  like  the  Reading  Rail- 
road; why  it  could  not  haul  trains  by 
electricity  in  Philadelphia  when  his 
company  did  use  electiically-driven  lo- 
comotives in  New  York  and  Boston, 
and  why  the  company  could  not  elec- 
trify its  freight  yards? 

Company  Asks  Fair  Play. 

Mr.  Temple  replied  that  his  company 
used  soft  coal  because  of  the  saving, 
but  that  hLs  company  was  not  being 
given  credit  for  what  it  has  done.  He 
insisted  that  new  fire  boxes  are  being 
installed  in  engines,  self-stokers  put 
in  and  that  greater  strides  toward  the 
elimination  of  the  emoke  nuisance  is 
being  made  in  the  East  than  in  the 
West.  He  pointed  to  the  South  Phila- 
delphia graae  crossing  compact  as  an 
evidence  of  the  intent  of  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad  to  help  Philadelphia  as 
well  as  itself,  the  electrification  of  the 
Main  I>ine  will  help  Overbrook  as  well 
as  other  sections;  the  electrification  to 
Chestnut  Hill  and  the  policy  of  abolish- 
ing grade  crossings,  he  insisted,  shows 
the  good  intent  of  his  company. 

William  II.  Houston  took  up  the 
cudgels  for  the  company  when  Mr. 
Brown  was  pressing  Mr.  Temple.  "If 
you  can  tell  us  how  to  electrify  a 
freight  yard,"  said  Mr.  Houston,  who  If 
a  special  agent,  "you  will  have  given 
my  company  something  that  it  has  not 
been  able  to  learn  either  in  this  country 
or  abroad.  Overhead  wires  in  a  yara 
with  70  tracks  and  crossings  and 
switches  would  present  a  problem  thai 
I  insist  would  be  so  complicated  anc 
troublesome  as  to  make  it  useless,  anc 
the  other  method,  the  third  rail,  woulc 
kill  oft"  our  men  so  fast  wo  couldn't  ge 
them  to  man  the  trains." 

Mr.  Temple  insisted  that  but  few  en 
ginea,  such  as  those  hauling  througl 
trains,  would  actually  enter  the  yarc 
It  is  to  be  so  constructed  as  to  be 
gravity  yard.  Trains  from  five  div 
sions  will  be  sent  through  the  yard  froi 
Fifty-second  street,  which  la  the  rout 
of  loaded  cars,  by  gravity  to  a  pola 
outside  of  the  residential  line  of  Orei 
brook. 
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FORTY  :aLII^D  BOYS   \ 
GIVE    THE  MIKADO* 


Pupils  of  Overbrook  School  Show 

High  Proficjl^ncy  in 

Rehearsal 


Forty    ■boy- 
School   for  th 
through   the 
choruses      of 


fof  the  Pennsylvania 
id  at  Overbrook  went 
lances,  dialogues,  solos  and 
the  comic  opera,  "The 
MikadOk,"  in  a  final  rehearsal  yesterday 
at  Lu  Lu  Temple,  Spring  Garden  street 
east  of  Broad.  Tomorrow  nlg-ht  the  boys 
will  present  the  opera  for  the  benefit  of 
the  loan  fund  for  graduates  of  the  school 
and  the  committee  working  to  obtain  uni- 
form  type   for  printing  for   the   blind. 

Evoiy  performer  in  the  opera  is  blinl, 
even  to  the  pianist,  Pranlc  Odenath,  who 
plays  the  entire  score  from  opening 
chorus  to  finale.  The  boys  walk  in  and 
off  the  stage  without  a  miscue,  and  say 
their  lines  and  sing  their  songs  without 
the  aid  of  coach  or  prompter.  K'^nneth 
Perry  will  be  Poo  Bah,  and  Edward 
He:oehan  siaigs  tlie  part  of  Ko  Ko,  the 
"lord    high    executioner." 

The  smaller  boys  take  the  part  of  the 
.£r:rl.5  in  the  play.  Harry  Dietzler  i.^  Yum 
Yum,  and  Harry  C.  Hartman  is  Katisaa. 
The  opera  will  be  directed  by  Jacob  P. 
Bausch,  with  Mrs.  May  D.  Summers  as 
assistant. 


T^kuLA.ctfcl|aK\a^  ,   T^c^^. ,    'PyJiy^S 
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OVERBROOK  BLIND  PUPILS 
PRESENT  "THE  MIKADO" 


First  Venture  by  Sightless  Youths 
to  Realm  of  Footlights  Success. 


The  Overbrook  School  for  the  Blind 
tapped  a  vein  of  pleasure  last  night, 
hitherto  closed  to  the  enjoyment  of  Its 
sightless  pupils.  The  Glee  Club  of  the 
school,  staged  in  Lu  Lu  Temple,  Broad 
and  Spring  Garden  Streets,  a  perform- 
ance  of    "The  Mikado."  _, 

The  boys  enjoyed  acting  and  singing 
as  much  as  the  audlenc^  of  a  thou- 
sand, among  them  many  former  stu- 
dents, who  enjoyed  watching  and  hear- 
ing them.  The  boys  picked  up  their  cues 
as  smartly  as  professionals  In  posses- 
sion of  all  their  faculties.  They  sang 
and  recited  their  lines  and  found  their 
places  on  the  stage  without  any  per- 
ceptible strain.  The  choruses  were  par- 
ticularly good.  Just  a  little  hesitancy 
and  nervousness  was  observed  as  they 
entered   or  passed  out  of   the  doors. 

One  hardly  noticed  the  missing  sparkle 
In  the  eyes  of  the  players,  Use  ease  and 
igrace  of  their  movements  and  the  lusty 


[singing  of  the  chorus  making  the  audi- 
ence forget  the  actors  could  not  see. 
This  was  the  cast;— 

The   Mikado   of .  Japan Earl    W     Eoaker 

His   Son    (disguised    as   -Nanki-Pooh)        '^^^^ 

Ko-Ko,    the  Lord   HiRh  ExeontK^'    ^^""'"^ 

Pooh-Bah,   Lord  High  EvcmhrnTE^se  "^^^O^"' 

Pl«h-Ti'«h    Benm^T'^.'^'we  Wer^ 

Yum-Yum.   ward  of  Ko-Ko.  ..  .Harold  V    liearn 
Pitti-SiDs;,  ward  of  Ko-Ko,       ""'^'^"^   " ■    "««rn 

Peep-Bo.  ward  of  Ko-^;!"'"'  ''"*'^^^^-  ^'^  ^ 
Joseph  McCann.  Act  II 
The  proceeds  will  be  divided  between 
the  Uniform  Type  Commission,  which 
is  endeavoring  to  establish  a  single 
method  of  printing  books  for  the  blind, 
and  the  Graduate  Loan  Fund,  from 
which  graduates  of  the  school  can  bor- 
row money  to  get  a  start  in  life. 


J'_kt>uri.iJfc,tj-vht<x^.  Pa^.,  Bvcul.g.-C'uw^. 


U.P.ANDBRYNMAWR 
IN  THE  SHIPPEN  WILL 

Large  Sum  Left/t^orJgfcholar- 
ships  and  ^0,000  Ea«ffor  Penn- 
sylvania ancl  pysville  Hospitals 

OTHER    CHARITY  BEQUESTS 

The  will  of  Miss  Elizabeth  Swift  Ship- 
pen,  with  four  codicils,  was  admitted  to 
pro  ^>.e  here  to-diy,  and  it  disposes  of 
an  estate  which,  it  is  believed,  totals 
nearly  $2,000,000. 

Generous  shares  are  left^  to  the  Univer- 
sity of  Pennsylvania,  and  to  Bryn  Mawr 
:  College,  chiefly  to  found  scholarships,  anc 
many  charities  in  this  city  and  elsewheA 
are   remembered. 

Miss  Shippen  was  a  member  of  the  oli 
Philadelphia  family  of  Shippens.  Mos 
of  her  life  was  spent  at  tlie  Shipper 
homestead  in  Pottsville,  though  latterly 
at  the  behest  of  relatives.  Miss  Shipper 
had  made  her  home  at  1-131  Spruce  st 
She  died  May  15,   at  Atlantic  City. 

In  the  petition  of  the  executors,  the 
value  of  the  personal  estate  is  fixed  at 
"$1'J0,000  and  upwards."  The  real  estate 
is  valued  at  $40,000.  A  list  of  the  be- 
quests, including  a  number  of  relatives, 
follows: 

To  the  contributors'  fund  of  the  Penn- 
sylvania Hospital,  .$50,000. 
i  To  the  Pottsville  Hospital,  $50,0(X),  as 
an  endowment  fund,  the  income  to  be 
used  as  the  president  and  directors  ap- 
i  prove. 

■"•'  •*"  "f  "Ponnsvivanla. 
$5,000,  for  the  endowment  <il  a,  scholar- 
ship for  a  law  student. 
j  To  the  tTniversity  of  Pennsylvania.  $5,- 
OOO  for  the  endowment  of  a  scholarship 
for  the  study  of  medicine,  which  will  pro- 
I'cure  free  tuition  during  the  entire  ool- 
llege  course  for  poor,  deserving  young 
men  who  have  passed  the  usual  entrance 


examinations.  , 

For  the  endowment  of  a  scholarslup  in' 
the  University  of  Pennsylvania  College 
Department,  $5,000. 

$5,000   FOR   PENN   DINING   HALi, 

To  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  for 
a  commons,  a  dining  hall,  "so  success- 
fully carried  out  at  Harvard  Univer- 
sity."   as  an   endowment   fund,   $.i,000. 

To  the  University  X)f  Pennsylvania,  as 
an  endowment  for  the  professors'  retiring 
fund,    S5,000.         — 

To  Bryn  Mawr  College,  the  income  tol 
be  applied  in  assisting  some  worthy  st»-' 
dent  to  perfect  her.-^elf  in  the  study  ofl 
modern  langi  age  or  any  other  study  thoi 
college  may  approve,  whei'e  a  trip  to 
Europe  would  benefit  her  in  the  profes- 
sion in  which  she  contemplates  earning 
her  living,   .$.5,000. 

To  Bryn  Mawr  College,  for  the  endow- 
ment of  a  scholarship,  or  to  help  those 
needing    assistance.    $5,000. 

As  an  endowment  fund  to  the  rectorj 
and  wardens  of  Trinity  Church,  Potts-1 
ville,    $5,000. 

To  the  Churchmen's  Missionary  Asso-| 
ciation  for  Seamen  of  the  Port  of  Phila- 
delphia: Pennsylvania  Seamen's  Friends' 
Society,  and  the  Seamen's  and  I.,ands- 
men's  Aid  Society,  332  S.  Front  St.,  $5,000 
each. 

To  St.  Agnes's  Hospital.  $5,000. 

To  the  West  Philadelphia  Hospital  for 
Women.  4a'«   Parrish   St..  $5,000. 

To  the  Women's  Hospital  and  Dispen-- 
parv,  i;2d  Kt.  and  N.  College  ave..  $5,000. 

Ti  St.  Peter's  House  of  St.  Peter's 
Church,   Front  and*  Pine  sts.,  $5,000. 

To  t,h»  School  of  Design  for  Women, 
$5,000, 

To  the  Academy  of  the  '/ine  Arts.  $5,000. 

To  the  school  fund  of  the  Academy  ot 
the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church,  $5,000. 

Td  the  Sheltering  Arms  of  the  P.  HJ. 
Church,  .$5,000.  J 

To  the  Home  Missftmary  Society,  bH3, 
Arch  St.,  $5,000. 

To  ,the  Sunday  Breakfast  Association, 
22-2  N.  t2th  St..  $5,000.  J 

To  the  Pennsylvania  Institution  for  ihe 

"I'riril  r*  ^-'-— -'-    $io,oot). 

To  the  Friends'  Asylum  for  the  Insane 
at    Frankford.    $5,000. 

The  Protestant  Episcopal  City  Mission. 
225  S.  Third  si.,  $1,000;  the  Starr  Central 
Association,  725  Lombard  st..  $5,000;  to 
the  Trustees  of  the  Female  Association 
of  Philadelphia,  for  the  Relief  of  the  Sltlt 
and  Infirm  Poor.  $.5,000.  To  the  Pennsyl-' 
vania  Branch  of  the  Shut-Tn  Society, 
$2,000;  to  the  iyadies'  Depository  Asso- 
ciation of  Philaelphia.   $2,000. 

To  St.  M:]rgarPt's  House  of  St.  Luke's 
Church,  Germantown,  .$2,00();  to  the  Me- 
morial House  of  the  Girls'  Friendly  So-i 
ciety,   now  at  712  Hughes  St..   Cape  May, 

"to  the  I^eamy  Home.  Mt.  Airy.  $5,000.     | 

To  the  Philadelphia  Home  for  Incur-' 
ables.  $5,0(10. 

To    the    Historical    Society    of    Pennsyl- 
vania, .'!!5.<">00. 
'    To  the  College  of  Physicians,   .$5,000. 

"At  the  Home  for  Training  in  Speech 
of  Deaf  Children,  before  they  are  of 
school  age,  $5,000;  to  the  Chestnut  Hill 
Hospital,  $10,000;  to  the  Home  of  the 
Merciful  Saviour  for  Crippled  Children. 
440  Baltimore  ave.,  $5,0(^iO;  to  the  House 
of   the  Holy  Child.  527  N.    4:{d    st  .   $.5,000; 


to  the  Penpsylvania  Home  Teaching  So- 
ciety for  Blind,  and  Free  Circulating  Li- 
brary for  the  Blind.  $10,000;  to  the  Penn-j 
sylvania  Working  Home  for  Blind  Men. 
$1,000.  To  the  Pennsylvania  Industrial 
Home  for  Blind  Women.  $1,000;  to  the 
Pennsylvania  Institution  for  the  Deaf  andj 
Dumb.  Mt.  Airy,  $10,000;  to  the  Philadel- 
phia Visiting  Nurse  Society,  1.346  Lom-' 
bard  St.,  $5,000;  to  the  Pennsylvania 
Training  School  for  Feebleminded  Child- 
ren at  Elwyn.  Delaware  county,  $5,00^); 
to  the  Jefferson  Medical  College,  .$5,0D0. 
in  momery  of  Dr.  Jacob  M.  Da  Costa; 
to  the  Home  for  Aged  Couples  of  the  City 
of  Philadelphia,  1720  Francis  St.,  $5,000;  to 
the  Philadelphia  Orthopaedic  Hospital, 
17th  and  Summer  sts..  $5,000;  to  the  Hos- 
pital of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church, 
Front   sL   and   Lehigh   ave..    $o,iX)0. 

To  th^  House  of  St.  Michael  and  All 
Angels  for  Crippled  Colored  Children 
$5,000. 

To  the  Philadelphia  Vacant  Lots  Cul- 
tivation Society.  $5,000. 

To  the  Poh  eli.nic  Hospital  and  College 
for  the  graduatV.s   in   medicine,   $10,000. 

The    EpilppTlie    Hospital,    $10,000. 

Christ  Church  Ho.spital,  Belmont  ave., 
near    aFirmount    Park,    $10,000. 

The  Philadelphia  Lyin-in  Charity  and 
Nurses'  Training  School,  11th  and  Cherrv 
sst.,     $10,000. 

The  Old  Alens  Home  of  Philadelphia, 
39th    and    Baring   sts.,   $10,000. 

PERSONAL   LEGACIES 

Personal    bequests    follow; 

To  Ellf^o  W,  Balch,  Mary  S.  Bucklev, 
Catherine  Buckley,  Margaret  S.  Bucklej , 
wife  of  C.  C.  Zantzinger;  Daniel  Buck- 
ley, and  Augusta,  wife  of  Roland  S. 
Alorri.s.    .«5.000    each. 

To   r-Jdward   S.    Buckley.   Jr..   $10.(X>0. 

To  ICdwin  Stein,  son  of  John  Stein, 
Pottsville.    $1,000. 

To    Vv'llilam    Sh:pen    Newell.     Polts\  ille. 

«;s,ooo. 

MIs.s  Sliippen  directs  that  the  contents 
of  the  house  at  1431  Spri'.ce  ist.  shall  be 
given  to  the  four  oldest  children  of 
Edward  8.  Buckley,  and  thai  ;,  portrait 
of  her  great-grandmother.  Jennie  Gall.)- 
wa.\',  wife  of  Colonel  Joseph  Shippcn, 
painted  by  nen.jamln  West,  also  a  por- 
trait of  her  husband.  Joseph  Shippe;iJ 
shall  be  presented  to  either  tht-  Acad- 
emy of  the  Fine  Arts  or  the  Historical 
Society    of    Pennsylvania. 

Five  thousand  doU.-trs  is  left  to  Cora 
Staples,    (if   Pennsylvania. 

"All  the  reel,  residue  and  remainder  of 
mv  estate,  "  the  will  reads,  "I  hereby  give, 
devi-ve  and  bequeath  in  ecnial  shares  lo 
and  amongst  tht-  Pennsylvania  Museimi 
and  School  of  Industrial  Art  for  men  irnd 
women  as  an  endowment;  the  Pottsville 
Hoapital,  as  an  endowment  fund;  the  V. 
M.  C.  A.,  the  Franklin  Institute  of  th* 
State  of  Pennsylvania  for  the  promotion 
of  the  mechanic  arcts;  the  contributors 
of  the  Pennsylvania  Hospital,  the  8th  st. 
branch,  for  the  establishment  and  en- 
dowment in  the  department  of  the  sick  of 
a  ward  as  the  sum  -vill  allow  for  medical 
and  surgical  ca.ses  generally  thought  to  be 
Incurable;  the  trustees  of  Hryn  Mawr  Col- 
lege, as  an  endowment  fund,  it  being  my 
desire  that  the  income  thereof  be  used  in 
assisting  needy,  deserving  students  toi 
continue  their  studies,  and  in  and  about 
the  needs  of  the  librady  and  sanitarli!;9. 


Ke,iAj  "Kork^.  K.^.,   )\^■^/.S^i,^^l  P\~^z,-r\,co^ . 
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BLIND  PHILADELPHIA 
SINGERS  IN  CONCERT 

An  Exacting  Program  Ably   Per- 
formed— Juvenile   Orchestra 
Gives  Pleasure 

Bureau  of  Musical  America, 
Sixteenth  and  Chestnut  Streets, 

Philadelphia,   IVIay  IS.  1914. 

THE    twenty-third   annual    concert    by 
pupils  of  the   Pennsylvania   School 

for  the  Blind  was  given  in  Horticultural 
Hall  last  Tuesday  evening,  and  once 
more  there  was  an  interesting  demon- 
stration of  the  remarkable  work  that 
these  sightless  singers  are  able  to  do. 
Under  the  efficient  direction  of  Russell 
King  Miller  the  chorus  sang  with  the 
utmost  precision,  an  unusual  sense  of 
rhythm  and  with  good  volume  of  well- 
blended  tone.  Such  compositions  as 
Eaton  Fanning's  "Daybreak,"  Gounod's 
"Gallia,"  Horatio  Parker's  "Dreamking 
and  His  Love,"  and  the  "Fair  Ellen"  of 
Bruch  were  given,  incidental  solos  in  the 
Bruch    number    being    sung    by    George 

i  Russell  Strauss,  baritone,  and  M.  Lucile 
Mahan,  soprano.  Miss  Mahan,  who  is  a 
pupil  of  the  school,  sang  as  a  solo  num- 
ber an  aria  from  "Jeanne  d'Arc,"  by 
Tschaikowsky,  with  admirable  ease  and 
expression.  Edward  Henahan  and  Arnold 
Deason,  other  pupils,  gave  an  exhibi- 
tion of  what  may  be  accomplished  in  the 
way  of  artistic  piano  playing  without  the 

j  aid  of  sight.     The  orchestral  part  of  the 

1  concert  was  supplied  by  about  forty 
members  of  the  Philadelphia  Orchestra, 
with  John  K.  Witzemann  as  concert- 
meister. 

The  Pennsylvania  Boys'  and  Girls' 
Orchestra,  made  up  of  sixty-five  juvenile 
players,  under  the  direction  of  John  Cur- 
tis, Jr.,  gave  pleasure  in  its  first  sym- 
phony concert  in  Witherspoon  Hall  on 
Tuesday  evening,  with  an  ambitious  pro- 
gram, which  included  Schubert's  "Un- 
finished" Symphony  as  its  principal  num- 
ber.     The    able    assisting    soloists    were 


Joseph  S.  McGlynn,  tenor;  Marie  A 
Heller,  violinist;  Carrie  Hochlander 
Brey,  pianist,  and  Florence  Adele  Wight- 
man,  the  last  named  a  ten-year-old 
harpist.  Mr.  Curtis  was  presented  with 
an  ebony,  silver-mounted  baton,  the  gift 
of  the  members  of  the  orchestra. 

At  the  Combs  Broad  Street  Conserva- 
tory of  Music,  on  Friday  evening.  May  7, 
I  the  last  of  a  highly  interesting  series  of 
lectures  on  "The  Growth  of  Music  from 
the  Seventeenth  to  the  Nineteenth  Cen- 
tury" was  given  by  Hugh  A.  Clarke,  of 
the  University  of  Pennsylvania  and  the 
Conservatory  faculty.  Illustrations  were 
given  by  Lillian  Ruche,  soprano;  Vir- 
ginia Snyder,  piano;  Edward  Strasser 
and  Jacob  Garber,  violins;  William 
Rahner,  'cello. 

Phillip  Hippie  has  been  selected  for  the 
important  position  of  tenor  in  the  choir 
of  the  First  Baptist  Church,  of  which 
Frederick  Maxson  is  organist  and  choir- 
master. Mr.  Hippie  is  a  pupil  of  Edwin 
Evans,  the  basso  and  vocal  instructor. 

At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Can- 
taves  Chorus,  of  which  Mae  Porter  is 
musical  director,  last  Wednesday,  the  fol- 
lowing officers  were  chosen  for  the  en- 
suing year:  President,  Mae  Walker;  vice- 
president,  Mrs.  Clinton  Strong;  secre- 
tary and  treasurer,  Elizabeth  Fudge; 
assistant  secretary,  Mrs.  Fred  Sneller; 
librarians.  May  Liddell  and  Ella  Liddell; 
directors,  Mrs.  Wilbur  Cross,  Helen  Ban- 
ning, Mrs.  Nan  Montgomery  and  Edna 
Florence  Smith.  A  bouquet  was  present- 
ed to  Edna  Florence  Smith,  the  retiring 
president,  as  a  token  of  appreciation 
from  the  members  of  the  chorus. 

The  Philadelphia  Operatic  Society,  at 
its  annual  election  last  Wednesday  even- 
ing, retained  Wassili  Leps  as  its  musi- 
cal director  for  the  ensuing  year,  and 
elected  the  following  officers:  President, 
S.  R.  Kirkpatrick;  first  vice-president, 
H.  A.  Jameson ;  second  vice-president,  F. 
G.  Ritter;  third  vice-president,  H.  M. 
Upp;  general  manager,  E.  V.  Coffrain; 
secretary,  W.  J.  Parker;  treasurer,  R. 
D.  Stockton;  librarian,  Lillian  Mayer. 
"Carmen"  has  been  chosen  as  the  next 
opera  to  be  presented  by  the  society, 
probably  in  October. 

Ellis  Clark  Hammann,  Philadelphia's 
distinguished  pianist  and  accompanist, 
will  soon  leave  for  his  annual  vacation 
in  Europe.  Arthur  L.  Tubes. 


SURVEY 

June  6,  1914  ! 


A  BLIND  TITANIA,  QUEEN  OF  THE  FAIRIES 

A  Midsummer  Night's  Dream  was  given  this  year  in  the  dramatic  work  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Institution  for  the  Instruction  of  the  Blind,  at  Overbrook. 

The  institution's  report  holds  that  the  drama  not  only  makes  the  institution 
known,  but  clears  up  the  old  impression  that  it  is  a  "blind  asylum"  while  in 
realitv  it  is  "a  boarding  school  for  boys  and  girls  who  happen  to  be  blind." 

Most  important  of  all.  it  gives  self-confidence  to  blind  pupils,  helps  them  to  get 
around  and  often  complctc'!\   transforms  those  who  are  slow  to  hear  and  to  observe. 


^Z^-     ntp<A>y\s.     J^.,   Mg>&be>>\.ge.-r'. 


0> 


Qo'Ca  bt^-r     ^0%.  I'lu.. 


TO    TEACH    THE    BLIND. 


Wise  Edith  Winkel  to  Be  Instructor 
in    Stranahan   Club    School. 

IVIis.s  l^ditli  \\'iii,<el,  of  HarnosviUc, 
Pa.,  a.  Kraduato  of  the  Overbrook 
School  for  the  Ulind,  has  hoen  cnsas- 
eri  OS  teiclHT  in  thfi  scliool  for  the, 
blind  at  the  Stranahan  Memorial  i 
Club.  ~  I 

It  is  hoped  that  the  school  may  be 
reopened  next  week. 


T> 


1    l^t-La>Ae^p  KucL^,    'P^.y'UzA.cj^^T. 


ilAN"  ASTOUNDS 


Remarkable  Performance  by  Student 

of,<^*rbrook  School. 
\.\   JemaiivMje^eijibt-of-hand    perform-! 
s.niee.  by  P'rajLisyi'avcs,  one  o'  the  blind 
BLudents  al  W^^ve'-broo'i  School  for  tlioj 
Blind.    Has   the   featiiie  of   t)-.c  Ciirisimasj 
entertairinisnt    given    by     the     Overbrook 
S'-liooI    CIce    Club    al     the   Ce)Ural     High 
School    this    alteriioon.      An    audience     ol 
more   than   1200  -wondered  at   the  unusual 
rerformance. 

The  entertainment  v.-a.<;  ?iven  as  a  bene- 
fit foi  the  children  of  tlie  School  of 
Practice,  IStli  and  Sprin^j  Garden  streets, 
and  also  as  an  object  lesson  to  the  High 
School  students  to  show  what  blind 
pupils  can  do.  The  program  included 
ieveral  musical  number.").  More  than  50 
blind   students   took   part. 


PkuLd.c(.e.l>takwa.>.  Pa^.»   li'^^.co -roU^ 


i)«,C«.v^^b•C.-r    l"1v    llm-. 


>10VEL    CHRISTMAS    PROGRAM 

Rendered    by    Blimj^^*y«   for    Pupils 

of  SWooTof  Practice.  I 

An   ciitcrtainnieut  given   nt  the   Cen-l 

tfal    infill    School,    Hroiul    and      (Jreen 

streetK,  yosterdajjyfor  tb<'  pupils  of  tli-' 


^oh()(jJ  t,{  Pia 
pubJi(;  CJinstn 
.'.'^''i'cly  otten( 
friends  of  the 
was  furnislio'd, 
the     I'onusy 


w.-js  the  tiv.st  of  the 

'stivities,    and      was 

the    parents      and 

Ireu.    The    program 

itircly    by    the   boys   of 

ma    Institution    for    tlio 


fBlind,  who.  under  .7.  P.  Bausch,  their 
director,  rendered  ;\  nunibor  of  vocal 
and  instrnnieut.il  solo.?.  Most  of  th" 
sontrs  were  coniposiiions  of  the  teadirT'. 
of  the  school.  Uccitatioiis  were  uivrn 
by  Harry  Dietzler.  tlie  boy  sopViino, 
and  Harry  Hiirtin.iu.  who  road  i'rovj 
the  nii.scd  cluiriictors  iLsciPbr  Mio  blinil 
cliildron.  Francis  (Jraves  -ji  -'Souio 
Feats  of  Majiie"  did  wonderliil  tliinsp 
that  thoroughly  pleased  and  amused  the 
children.  j 


aii 


ttP  PHILOSOPHER, 
23,  DIES,  HIS  GREAT 
BOOK  UNFINISHED 


John    Seth    Heyse    Tutored 

'(    Students     Ol<br     Than 

Himself  —  Would    Have 

ji    Received  Ph.  D.  in  June. 


If  the  world  could  balance  its  accounts 
In  human  worth  as  well  as  in  money  this 

(Item   would   appear  on   today's    sheet; 

"Loss— John    Seth    Heyse,    23    years    old 

and    blind,    achieved     what    most    seeing 

men   have  not   the   courage  to  attempt." 

For  they  lowered  Jolin  Seth  Heyse  into 

I  his   grave   today. 

You  have  never  heard  of  John  Seth 
Heyse?  He  hadn't  intended  that  you 
thould.  Praise  was  not  his  wish.  This 
boy  died  in  St.  Joseph's  Hospital,  where 
he  had  dragged  himself  some  nights  be- 
fore, just  after  he  had  delivered  a  lecture 
on  philosophy. 

Not  only  was  this  thinker  who  lived 
In  the  dark  competent  to  talk  on  phil- 
osophy, but  he  had  mastered  the  most 
difficult  and  complex  of  studies;  he  pre- 
pared men  much  older  than  himself,  who 
could  see,  for  college,  and  had  he  lived 
until  June  .the  blind  John  Seth  Heyse 
Would  have  become  a  doctor  of  phil- 
osophy,   his    aspiration. 

He  lived  with  his  parents  and  brothers 
In  Glenside.  It  was  from  there  he  was 
buried  today.  In  that  home,  in  the  up- 
stairs room  where  he  studied  and 
worked,  is  the  manuscript  for  a  book 
that  he  would  have  finished  next  month. 

iThe     last     chapter     remains     unwritten. 
Doubtless,  say  his  friends,  it  would  profit 

ithe  world  to  print  it,   keeping  the  reader 

tin  ignorance  of  the  climax  until  the  very 

jord,   then  close  with; 

"This  was  written  in  darkness  and 
pain.      I    can    write    no    more." 

All  effort  meant  misery  to  Heyse.  He 
had  spinal  menengitiis.  The  doctors  be- 
lieve that  the  same  fall  20  years  ago  th/'.t 
paralyzed  his  optic  nerves  also  ctJn- 
demned  him  to  his  death.  It  was  in  sheer 
contempt  of  these  afflictions  that  he 
fought  ahead.  He  despised  sleep  as  a 
waste  of  precious  time.  His  father  bears 
witness  to  the  fact  that  night  after  night 
passed  without  a  moment's  rest  for  the 
sightless  worker.  Many  a  night  his 
another  went  to  bed,  after  saying  good- 
night to  her  boy,  only  to  go  to  his  room 
In  the  morning  to  find  him  on  the  broad 
of  his  back,  his  fingers  still  trailing  the 
raised   letters   that   meant   light   to   him. 

At  16  he  had  graduated  from  the  Penn- 
sylvania Institute  for  the  Blind  at  Over- 
brook,  and  at  once  he  entered  the  Univer- 


elty  of  Pennsylvania.  Here  he  received 
his  degree  of  bachelor  of  arts  at  20.  Then 
he  entered  the  lists  as  a  competitor  for  a 
Harrison  post-graduate  scholarship— and 
won.  With  this  came  $100  for  which  he 
Was  required  to  tutor  his  classmates. 

Men  of  wide  learning  came  under  his 
tutelage.  Meantime  he  was  associated 
with  another  remarkable  blind  man,  Pro- 
fessor Maher,  who  conducts  a  college 
preparatory  school. 

John  Seth  Heyse  found  his  chief  pleas- 
ure in  music— supplied  by  himself.  At 
the  piano  he  displayed  not  only  skill,  but 
the  highest  technique. 

He  prized  time  above  everything.  He 
abjured  Idle  conversation  and  enjoyedj 
only  the  company  of  those  whose  expe-i' 
rlence  or  attainments  meant  new  knowl-J 
edge  to  him. 

He  went  from  his  home  to  the  'Dnlver 

Blty,   and  through  the   city  alone— alwayl 

alone.      He    calculated    distance    by    thi 

time  It  took  to  traverse  it,  and  he  rarelj 

»  .,„„„„  J,     i^-p  .^^^g  small  In  stature. 


I    K.i>i>A.dg^Lkkca^ ,  ?a^.,    "P-Tr.e.S£>- 


Hi 
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'  Sf'.rhael  Wllllamtt,  resident  assist- 
'ant  of  the  Pennajlvania  Institute  for 
the  Blind,  SixtTrfourth  and  Malvern 
.Streetg?W^*e  1S7G,^  was  buried  yesterday. 
Services  wera  hej^'in  the  auditorium  of 
the  building.  5ir  Williams  was  eighty- 
five  years  old, and  had  been  blind  since 
infancy.  He  tnUercd  the  Institute  School' 
in  1853. 


I  U,i^LAf(i,io^]pi^\.iXy ,  Iro/.,  Vie^tJUtg-e,-/". 


|\^-rlU     X^^    HlF. 


f^The  members  of  the  Glee  Club  ^,the  Over- 
brook  School  for  the  Blln^,j»*Ky^lU  take  part 
in  the  production  oF'^'flieMlkado,"  Thursday 
evening,  AJI^H^M,  at  the  Jenklntown  Auditorium, 
win  be  entlrt^ned  at  supper  In  the  parish 
house  of  the' Church  of  Our  Saviour  before  the 
performance  on  that  evening. 


"?k'ula.a-e.lh^v-A.^>  "Pa....'Re.co«'gt-.  ^ 


•*  Five  hundred  residents  of  Jenkln- 
town Ablngton,  and  other  Old  lork  Road 
suburbs  attended  the  production  of  ine 
Mikado"  bv  the  Glee  Club  cvf  the  Over- 
brook  School  for  the>aiia(L««"  Jenkintown 
last  night.  ' 


rlvulia.!ie/lkk>.A^,  r^^-,    PtaIqIi^c  T4£,ct<t^« 
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BLI^©-BOYS 

TRIUMPH  IN  DUAL 

ATHLETIC  MEET 

Scholar^  of  Pennsylvania  Institution 

at  Overbrook  Show  Fleet- n^^f  F^^^ 
and  Beat  West  Branch  Y.  M.  C.  A.  Team 

Tuilithletic  representatives  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Institution  for  the  In- 
struction of  the  Blind  and  the  team  of 
the  West  Philadelphia  T.  M.  C.  A.  met 
in  a  dual  athletic  meet  at  Overbrook 
yesterday  afternoon.  The  competition 
was  keen  in  all  of  the  events,  but  the 
Overbrook  lads  scored  most  of  the  points ' 
and  won  out  by  a  total  of  59  to  49^ 

The    meet    was    featured    by    the   excel 
lent   work   of   Copeland.   who   was  placed 
first    in    the    75-yard    dash    and    standing 
broad   lump  and  tied   with   Cross,   also  of 
Overbrook,   in   the  rope  climb. 

Alexander  won  the  shot  put  fo''  ^he  /• 
M    C     -^     boys  with  a  heave  of  33  feet  8 ; 
inches;   he  also   secured   second   place  in 

the  Vo-yard  dash.         ■  

The  events  were  run  off  rapidly  under 
the  management  of  R.  S.  Shortlidge  and ; 
A.  G.  Cowgill,  principal  of  the  boys  de- 1 
partment.  Mr.  Dacis,  ««  t^e  Y  M  C  A 
conducted  the  West  Philadelphia  end  of 
the  meet  In  a  creditable  manner. 

The  athletic    Tield    was   the   scene    of   a 
merry  party   of   fans   from   both   factions, 
and  to  show  the  good  spirit  that  prevails 
between    the    two    institutions    the    boys 
frequently  gave  three  cheers  for  their  op- 
ponents.    The  summaries: 
CLASS  A. 
rwplirht    limit     125    pounds    or   over.) 
-,  vara   da%h-vv6i.  bv   CopcUnd,    Overbrook: 
secoriY:'  .M'e1'^n<>V'\ve.t    Philadelphia;    third. 
(*rif<i<i     Overbrook.     Time.    H   *.-.js.  i    „  a 

standing  broa.i  Jump-Won  by  Copeland. 
Overbrook;  second,  Cross,  Overbrook;  third. 
Graves.    Overbrook.     Distance.   0   ft     2   Jn.  i 

Shotput  (11  pounds)-Won  by  Alexander  Y. 
M.  C.  A.;  second.  Copeland,  a^•e^brook_.  thlrd.l 
Tremple,  Overbrook.  Distance,  M  ".  o  in.  ^ 
Rope  climb  (1«  feet)-Tie  between  Copeland 
and  Cross  h.,th  of  Overbrook;  third.  Hepier, 
Chorbrook.      Time.    4    l-oB.  K,«rvV      SW 

Points  scored  by  Class  A-Overbrook,  2M 
West    Philadelphia   Y.    M.    C.    A.,    o.  J 

CLASS   B. 
(Weight   limil.    110  '■oi^^  pounds ) 
Three     consecutive     standing    broad    ,J""11'L 
Won    bv     Jones.     Overbrook;    second.     I'nsley. 
Overbrook;    third.    Haggerty.    Overbrook.     Dls- 
t&.nc6    "^ft  ft 

OO-yafd  dash-Won  by  Thomas  West  Phila- 
delphia Y.  M.  C.  A.;  second,  Dunlap,  third,! 
Tre.mple.      Time.    7    l-3a. 

Rope   climb-Won   by    Jo"e8.    Overbrook ,    sec 
ond.  Thomas.   Y.  M.  C.  A.;  third.   Hubei.  Over- 
brook.     Time.    4s.  „     .^       w       i.       in- 
Points     scored     by     Class    B-Overbrook.     18. 
Y.    M.    C.    A.,    11. 

CLASS    C. 

(Weight   limit.    100  to  110  pounds.) 

50-yard   dash— Won   by    Blank.    Y.    M.    >,..    -V 

second,   Patterson.    Y.    M.   C.    A.,   third,    Pierce. 

Overbrook.      Time,     a  4-^    seconds  ^     , .    v 

Points   scored    by    Class   C.-Overbrook,    1.    Y. 

"•  ""■   ^-  «•  CLASS    D. 

(Weight  limil,  85  to  100  pounds.) 
Standing  broad  Jump-Won  by  Bradbury  \- 
M  C  A.;  second.  WaH<er,  \.  -M;- /-■  A.,  thiirt. 
Burth,  Overbrook.  Time,  6  2-5  seconds. 
Points  scored  by  Class  D. -Overbrook,  10;  Y. 
M.    C.    A..    8. 


(::lass  B.  I 

(Weight  limit,  under  85  pounds.) 

Standing  broad  jump— Won  by  Kollenback, 
Y.  M.  C.  A.;  second,  Dltzler,  Overbrook;  third, 
Scattergood,  W.  P.  Y.  M.  C.  A.  Distance, 
7   feet   5   inches. 

50-yard  dash— Tie  between  McCarthy.  W .  P. 
Y.  M.  C.  A.,  an  Hollenback,  W.  P.  Y.  M.  C. 
A.;    second,    Ditzler.    Overbrook,    and    Scatter-- 

good  tied.     Time,   7  2-5  seconds.     Points 

by  Class  E— Overbrook,   4;   Y.   M.   C.   A. 


1  .      IM.      V-. 

Scatter^ 
ts  scora# 


paMSTO PHODUCE ' 

oPERii  OF  ''mmw 

Remarkabl&Demonstrr    on  Will 

Be  Gi\/^njil  Penns>   ania 

Institute. 


TO    ACT    WITHOUT    GUIDES 


Must     Learn     Every     Foot     of 
Stage  So  as  Not  to  Ap- 
pear Awkward. 


That  artistic  talent  cannot  be  killed 
by  thp  loss  of  eyesiiglit  will  he  proved 
by  4I>  boys  of  tlio  Ponnsyhania  Insti- 
tute for  Instruction  of  tlio  IMind.  wliove 
"Tlio  Mikado"  will  ho  produced  next 
Tuesday  iiijrlit.  ai  S  o'clock,  ("lad  in 
all  tlie  Vlorit'^  of  the  Oriental  costtmies 
which  contain  eyery  color  of  the  I'tiin- 
bow.  the  blind  boys,  whose  ages  ranee 
from  TJ  to  18  years,  will  take  all  the 
parts  in  the  ambitions  production  of 
this  iiKisteipioce  of  comic  opera.  The' 
boys  are  luonibers  of  the  Glee  Club  of 
the  school. 

The  production  will  be  under  the  di- 
rection of  .Tiicob  P.  Kauscli.  who  will 
also  take  the  i)art  of  the  son  of  tliei 
Mikado.  He  has  been  hai'd  at  work  in 
the  trainiiiK  of  the  students,  mid  his| 
efforts  have  lirodiiced  a  snioothly-run- 
ninfi  and  perfected  machine.  It  must 
be  remembered  that  every  movement  of 
the  boys  intitit  be  giiiiled  by  either  their 
sense  of  touch  or  tli(>ir  hearinv'.  and 
each  must  know  tlie  varioiis-'parts  of 
the  production,  else  they  would  not' 
know  how  to  take  up  their  parts  and 
carry  on  everything  in  a  smooth  man- 
ner. In  the  w(u-k  of  a  <>asl  of  jiersons' 
possessinj;  the  faculty  of  sisht  the  dif- 
ficulties are  greatly  reduced.  Each  mem- 
ber of  the  east  sees  the  progress  of  the 
play.  iin<l.  knowins  where  he  is  to  go 
•on  or  take  up  a  cue.  would  have  little 
difticully  in  iirescrvinj:  the  continuity  of 
,the  performauce. 

What  They  Will  Sing. 
There  are  a   iminber  of  female  partsi 
in  the  production,  an. I  these  will  all  be, 
taken  by  boys  of  the  institute.     The  CDS'! 


[tiimos  will  ho  forrpc't  niid  the  staging 
'will  follow  along  correct  linos.  GeorKO 
HaohenbnrK  will  take  tlio  part  of  the 
Mikado  of  Japan,  and  the  part  of  Koko, 
the  Lord  High  Exocntionor.  will  be 
taken  care  of  by  Earl  \V.  Rodkev. 
Pooh-Bah,  Lord  Higli  Everytliing  Else, 
wilj  be  assumed  by  Kenneth  W.  Perry, 
while  the  wards  of  Ko-Ko.  Yum-Yniii, 
Petti-Sing  and  Peep-Bo  will  be  taken 
care  of  by  Harry  M.  Deit/.lor,  Harold 
V.  Hoarn  and  Woncol  Malchev,  re- 
spectively. Bernard  \V.  Woidert  will 
take  the  part  of  Pish-Tnsh,  and  Harry 
C.  Hartman  will  assume  the  role  of 
Katislui,  an  elderly  lady  who  is  in  love 
with  .Nanki-Pooh.  The  rest  of  the  cast 
will  take  part  as  the  chorus  of  school 
jgirls,  nobles,  guards  and  coolies. 
I  In  opening  the  performance,  which 
will  be  held  in  the  auditorium  of  the 
institute,  Frank  Odenaih  will  render 
lan  overture.  Act  N'o.  1  will  start  with 
|a  chorus  of  men  in  the  persons  ot 
Japanese  nobles,  who  will  sing  "If  You 
Want  to  Know  Who  We  Are."  which 
|WilI  immediately  be  followed  bv  a  song 
by  N'anki-Pooh.  "The  Wandering  Min- 
istrol  I."  and  chorus  by  the  noblemen. 
This  is  followed  by  a  song  by  Pish- 
Tush.  "Our  Groat  Mikado."  and  chorus 
by  the  noblemen.  Pooh-Bah,  with 
Xanki-Pooh  and  Pish  Tush,  will  then 
sing  "Young  Man  Despair."  after  which 
Nanki-Pooh  and  Pooh-Bah  will  give  a 
recitation  "And  I  Have  .Tourneved  for 
ja  Month  or  Nearly."  Tliere  are  many 
other  solos  and  choruses,  and  the  act 
ends  with  a  trio,  "I  Am  So  Proud,"  by 
Pooh-Bah,  Ko-Ko  and  Pish-Tush  and 
a  chorus. 

During  the  intermission  there  will  be 
a  sleight  of  hand  performance  by  ji'ran- 
cis  S.  Graves,  after  which  the' chorus 
of  Yum-Yum's  maids  sing  "Braid  tlie 
Raven  Hair."  Spirit  and  dash  will  mark 
the  performance  of  the  second  act, 
which  is  replete  with  good  songs,  duets, 
choruses  and  trios.  The  act  ends  with  a 
duet  by  Ko-Ko  and  Katisha,  "There's 
a,  Beauty  in  the  Bellow  of  the  Blast," 
and  a  chorus  by  the  entire  cast. 

Boys  Who  Will  Take  Part. 

The  members  of  the  (ilee  Club  and 
their  positions  are  as  follows:  Francis 
S.  Graves,  president:  Kenneth  W.  Per- 
ry, recording  secretary;  Harry  M.  Dietz- 
ler,  financial  secretary.  Sopranos — Wil- 
liam Davis,  Rupert  de  Moll,  Harry 
Dietzler,  Ross  Elder.  Harold  Hearn, 
Samuel  Kessler,  Wencel  Matchey' 
Ralph  Miller.  Webster  Opie,  Carl  Rank, 
Carroll  Saville,  Raymond  Spencer,  Gus- 
tave  Wachhaus,  Russel  Webber,  Theo- 
dore Weigel,  Abraham  Wiener,  John 
Young. 

Altos— Luigi  Bocella,  Francis  Carroll, 
George  Chainberlain,  Theodore  Oakes 
Griffith  Bobbins. 

Teuor.s— Allyn  Bradford,  Wilfred 
Cross,  Gerald  Haggerty.  Harry  Hart- 
man,  John  Hepler,  James  Livingston. 

Basses — Percy  Beruinger,  Monroel 
Copeland,  Francis  (Traves,  George! 
Hachenburg.  Paul  Pierce,  Kenneth! 
Perry,  Eorl  Rodkey,  William  Taylorl 
Bernard  Weidert.  1 

Rehearsals  are  also  being  held  for  J 
historical  pageant  which  will  be  pre* 
duced  by  pupils  of  the  school  one  weej 
from  next  Saturday,  on  the  lawn  of  tbM 
institute.  This  will  depict  the  historB 
of  America  from  the  formation  of  tl* 
nation  down  to  tne  present  time.         M 


'P 
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BLimiailLDREN  HELP 
AISE  AMERICAN  FLAG 

Stripes     Unfurled     at 

lind  Amid  Patri- 
ae Exercises 

A  flag  was  unfurled  and  raised  to  the 
breeze  from  the  broad  athletic  field  of 
the  Pennsylvania  Home  for  the  Blind  at 
Overbrook  yesterday.  About  the  great 
staff  were  gathered  hundreds  of  sightless 
boys  and  girls,  participating  In  their  first 
flag  raising.  They  saw  not  .the  colors 
of  the  banner  nor  Its  proud  floating  on 
high,  but  they  knew  it  was  there  and 
iknew  what  It  meant,  for  these  words 
they  uttered  as  It  went  aloft: 

"I  pledge  allegiance  to  my  flag.  And 
the  Republic  for  which  It  stands.  One 
nation  Indivisible.  With  liberty  and  jus- 
tice for  all." 

The  enthusiastic  patriotism  with  which 
these  unfortunate  youngsters  joined  In 
the  ceremonies  was  an  inspiration  to  a 
large  number  of  guests  at  the  home.  Not 
alone  the  fervor  with  which  they  sang 
the  national  hymns,  but  the  mighty 
cheers  they  gave  to  the  Stars  and  Stripes 

'  they  could  not  see  brought  from  the  vis- 
itors expressions  of  feeling. 

But  far  beyond  the  cheers  and  singing 
were  the  little  essays  prepared  by  pupils 
of  the  school,  and  read  by  them  on  the 
open  field  after  the  flag  unfurled.  These 
Included:  "The  Earliest  Mention  of  the 
Stars  and  Stripes,"  by  Eva  Rose;  "The 
First  National  Standard,"  by  Rosa  Malda; 
"Our  First  Navftl  Flag,"  by  Angelina 
Telesca;  "The  Flag  of  Bunker  Hill,"  by 
Anna  Brisaell;  "The  Betsy  Ross  Flag."  by 
Louise  Hess;  "When  Our  Flag  was  First 
Oflicially  Unfurlefl/'  by  Mildred  Carey; 
"The  First  Attarations  to  Our  Flag," 
by    Meta   Griffint   "The   Final   Alterations 

■to  Our  Flag,"  by  Jklarion  Gerhart.  Ad- 
dresses  on    the   flag   were   also   made   by 

;(!Jharles   Gantz   and  Pearl   Grant. 

',.   Gustav  Wachaus  raised  the  banner  upon 

'a.  signal  from  O.  H.  Burritt,  principal  of 
the  institution,  who  was  also  in  charge 
of  the  ceremonies. 


I 


)¥S  PRESENT 
*MIKADO'  PERFECTLY 


Overbrook    Institute 


Students 
Give  Remd^Jcable  Performance    i 

A  novel  Jfcrformancc  of  Gilbert  and' 
Sullivan's  llgnt  opera.  "The  Mikado,"  a 
performance  in  which  all  the  singers 
were  sightless,  was  staged  last  night  In 
the  auditorium  of  the  Pennsylvania  Insti- 
tution for  the  Instruction  of  the  Blind 
at  Overbrook.  And  so  thoroughly  studied 
was  the  work  that  a  casual  observer,  ig- 
norant of  the  affliction  of  t'ne  young  sing- 
ers, never  would  have  imagined  them  to 
oe  pathetic  little  dwellers  in  darkness. 

The  opera  was  not  merely  a  display  of 
what  can  be  accomplished  by  persever- 
ance and  patience  with  blind  pupils.  It 
was  a  worthy  performance,  which  kept 
the  audience  that  crowded  the  auditorium 
In  an  uproar  of  laughter.  The  boys  who 
appeared  in  both  the  male  and  female 
roles  entered  Into  the  spirit  of  the  work 
with  amazing  understanding,  and  not  only 
was  their  singing  good,  but  they  danced 
as   well. 

Not  a  misstep  or  false  note  occurred  to 
mar  the  performance,  which  was  given 
under  the  direction  of  Jacob  P.  Bausch, 
once  a  pupil  In  the  school,  but  now  one 
of  the  Instructors  In  music.  Mr.  Bausch 
himself  assumed  the  role  of  the  Mikado's 
son,  disguised  as  Nankl-Pooh,  and  all  of 
the  other  parts  were  sung  try  pupils. 

George  Hach"burg  made  an  Impress- 
ive Mi'  dw,  the  antics  of  Kenneth  W.  Perry 
as  Pooh-Bah.  of  the  numerous  titles,  cre- 
ated continuous  merriment,  and  Earl  W. 
Rodkey  was  equally  successful  as  Ko-Ko, 
the  executioner.  Bernard  W.  Weidert 
"appeared  as  PIsh-Tush,  and  Harry  C. 
Hartman  was  Katisha.  The  three  wards 
of  Ko-Ko  were  impersonated  by  Harry 
y  Dltzler,  Harold  V.  Hearn  and  Wencel 
•hey. 

lorful  costumes  and  settings  enhanced 
the  effectiveness  of  the  production,  which 
also  was  characterized  by  splendid 
choral  singrlng.  Frank  Odenath  was  the 
accompanist  and  Mrs.  May  D.  Summers^ 
^he  st^e  manager.  ^^X 
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Inspirational   Interpretation 
r      Marvel  of  a  Thousand 
Spectators 

The  call  of  a  trumpet,  a  rustling  in  the 
foliage,  a  herald  appears  and  Philadel- 
phia has  slipped  back  more  than  100 
years  into  the  days  of  William  Penn  and 
Lenni  Lenape  Indians.  The  early  history 
of  Pennsylvania,  the  city  that  Penn  knew. 


yesterday  was  portrayed  In  a  colorful) 
pageant  in  a  green-banked  theatre  where 
makers  of  early  Pennsylvania  once  trod 
by  students  of  the  Pennsylvania  Institu- 
tion for  the  Instruction  of  the  Blind  at 
Overbrook. 

The  spirit  of  the  birth  of  the  city  was 
re-enacted,  from  the  reception  to  the 
Dutch  in  1616  by  the  Lenni  Lenape  In- 
dians to  the  treaty  of  Penn,  through  the; 
War  of  Independence  up  to  the  declara- 
tion of  peace.  More  than  1000  persons 
gathered  about  the  green-carpeted  open-4 
air  stage  and  watched  the  students  In] 
the  faithful  portrayal  of  scenes  of  an-.j 
other  century.  And  when  it  was  all  oveiv 
those  who  had  watched  Penn  make  thtri 
treaty  and  the  old  Quaker  ladies  serve 
tea  marveled  that  those  who  had  pre-j 
sented  the  pleasing  picture  had  only  en-J 
joyed  the  play  through  the  spirit  of  the 
occasion,  the  spirit  of  absorption  of 
things  around  them,  which  depended  upon 
an  Inward  understanding  of  the  things 
interpreted. 

Genevieve  Caulfield.  as  Queen  Over- 
brook. entered  the  green-banked  theatre 
with  her  retinue  of  standard  bearers, 
flower  girls,  spirits  of  the  season  andt 
ladies  in  waiting  at  the  sound  of  the 
trumpet.  With  the  abandon  of  spirit 
Inspired  by  a  warmly  smiling  sun  and  a 
slight  breeze  laden  with  the  fragrant 
odors  of  a  new  spring,  the  little  girls,: 
who  acted  only  what  they  felt,  danced  in' 
ballet  of  seasons  before  their  queen  foP 
the  day.  The  queen  on  her  throne, 
backed  by  the  bright  green  leaves  of 
early  spring,  smiled  on  the  scene,  and 
when  nature  and  the  queen  of  the  pag- 
eant smiled  none  could  forget  their  lines. 

The  Dutch,  the  Swedes,  the  Welsh  and 
the  Friends  all  were  received  in  turn  ^y 
the  friendly  Indians.  Mrs.  David  Jones, 
whose  husband  bought  the  land  on  which 
the  pageant  was  staged  from  William 
Penn,  held  a  tea  party  for  her  neigh- 
boring Friends.  William  Penn  again 
made  his  covenant  with  the  Indians.  The 
■proclamation  of  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence was  read  among  the  quaint  old 
Colonial  folk,  and  something  of  the  spirit 
of  early  Colonial  days  was  brought  back  . 
to   the   historic  grounds. 

Chief  Hatawaton.  who  on  other  days 
is  Herbert  Hartung,  formerly  a  student 
of  the  school  and  now  a  teacher,  was 
asked  whether  he  and  his  tribe  of  pupils 
did  not  feel  that  they  were  losers  by 
not  being  able  to  see  the  panorama  of 
color   which   they  had   staged. 

"Few  are  the  things  in  this  overstocked, 
world  that  we  are  the  losers  by  miss- 
ing."  sjiid   Chief  Hatawaton. 

The  philosophy  of  the  chief  was  the 
spirit  of  the  pageant.  Frojn  their  limited 
store  of  the  world's  joys  they  had  found 
an  abundance  for  their  own  use  and 
an  overstock.  Mrs.  Jessie  Royer  Greaves 
staged  the  pageant,  assisted  by  Mrs.  May 
D.   Summers  and   Russel   King. 

The   historical    review    passed   In    reces- 

tnal  In  front  of  the  smiling  queen  of 
pageant.  The  queen  bowed,  the  at-j 
dants  disappeared  in  the  background 
foliage  and  then  the  queen,  still  smlM 
,  stepped  from  her  throne  behind  tjai 
green  curtain.  The  trumpet  of  the  hermaj 
was   heard.  ^r    I 


i 
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The  Blind  in  Athletics - 
zThey  Run  and  Jump  and  Play  Games 


THEIR  EYES  DO  NOT  SEE, 

BUT  THEIR  ARMS  AND  LEGS' 

EASILY  PERFORM  TRULY 

WONDERFUL  ATHLETIC  FEATS 


The  Students  of  the  Pennsylvania  Institute 
at  Overbrook  Run,  Jump,  Bowl,  Play  Foot- 
ball and  Swim  Expertly 

By  DAVID  A.  MITCHELL 

E  THAT  hath  eyes  to  see,  let  him  see,"  but 

to  enjoy  a    goodly    portion    of    this    world's 

pleasures   the   students   of  the  Pennsylvania 

nstitute    for    the    Instruction    of    the    Blind 

have    proved    conclusively    that   even 

the   absence   of  sight   does  not   stand 

in  the  way,  if  there's  a  will.    And  the 

Overbrook  students  make  up  in  will 

and   sticktoitiveness   what   they   lack 

in  vision. 

"Rah,  rah,  rah!"  "Go  it,  Bill." 
"Mr.  Cowgill,  measure  me  a  broad 
jump."  "Clear  the  way,  I'm  going  to 
break  the  record  on  this  jump." 
"Back  there,  keep  off  the  track." 
"Don't  you  know  they're  coming  down 
the  stretch?"  "Copeland's  ahead."  "Hurrah,  show  your 
heels,  Cope!"  "Copeland  wins."  "Hurrah,  that-a  boy!" 
"Great  race,  wasn't  it,  Jim?"  "Now  for  the  high  jump." 
Mr.  Sportsman,  have  you  ever  attended  a  field  day 
at  the  blind  school?  If  not,  you  probably  will  be  sur- 
prised to  know  that  the  above  paragraphs  of  exclama- 
tions is  a  record  of  what  greets  your  ears  from  the 
blind  pupils,  who  swarm  the  field  at  Overbrook  in  the 
course  of  an  afternoon.  They  are  a  good-natured  crowd 
of  boys  and  girls,  happy  and  contented,  with  all  the  ex- 
citement of  youth,  as  they  wander  from  place  to  place 
on  the.  athletic  field,  apparently  "watching"  with 
breathless  interest  the  outcome  of  the  various  athletic 
events. 

The  Sports  They  Have  Mastered 
The  instinct  of  these  blind  athletes  borders  almost 
upon  the  supernatural.  The  most  remarkable  part  of 
their  performances  is  the  speed  they  show  in  the 
sprints.  That  they  have  developed  a  talent  of  running 
at  all  is  in  itself  wonderful.  But  to  be  able  to  contest 
a  regular  dual  athletic  metet  with  their  more  fortunate 
brothers,  in  which  most  of  the  principal  events  of  the 
track  are  indulged  in,  and  fight  every  inch  of  the  way, 
winning  out  in  the  majority  of  cases,  is  truly  marvel- 
ous. 

Here  are  some  of  the  sjSorts  which  the  Overbrook 
students  have  not  only  mastered,  but  are  capable  of 
giving  a  splendid  account  of  thentffeelves  in  when  com- 
peting against  the  normal  person: 

They  bowl,  often  making  strikes,  and  some  of  the 
boys  have  high  averages, 


They  swim,  doing  all  the  fancy  dives  and  playing  tag 
in  the  delightful  pool  which  the  institution  has  pro- 
vided for  them. 

They  go  through  a  course  of  regular  gymnastic  exer- 
cises in  which  Indian  clubs,  dumbbells,  etc.,  are  used, 
together  with  all  of  the  rest  of  the  paraphernalia  with 
which  their  modem  gymnasium  is  equipped. 

They  play  checkers  and  manufacture  their  own 
boards. 

They  play  a  form  of  soccer,  too,  and  have  developed 
many  good  players. 

They  also  play  cards.  The  cards  are  constructed 
especially  with  a  raised  letter,  and  the  denomination  is 
signaled  to  the  brain  by  the  sense  of  touch. 

A  youth  who  will  probably  be  heard  from  in  vaude- 
ville circles  in  the  future  is  Harrry  Graves,  the  blind 
eleight-of-hand  artist.  This  is  Graves'  last  year  at  the 
institution,  and  he  has  signed  a  contract  to  appear  on 
the  stage  as  soon  as  he  has  completed  his  studies. 
Graves  has  a  natural  aptitude  for  the  role  of  magician, 
and  is  quite  on  a  par  with  the  celebrated  artists  who 
make  their  living  by  fooling  the  public. 

O.  H.  Burritt,  principal  of  the  Institution,  In  an  inter- 
view with  the  writer,  supplied  the  following  tabulated 
information;  while  A.  G.  Gowgill,  principal  of  the 
boys'  department,  and  R.  A.  Shortlidge  contributed 
much  valuable  information: 

Running 

"The  arrangement  we  have  to  enable  two  totally  blind 
boys  to  run  a  foot  race  is  the  only  piece  of  apparatus 
that  is  provided  specifically  for  the  blind.  The  idea  of 
this  was  borrowed  from  pictures  contained  in  the  re- 
ports of  the  institution  in  Sydney,  New  South  Wales, 
and  in  Edinburgh,  Scotland.  A  three-strand,  twisted 
wire  cable,  as  light  as  is  consistent  with  strength,  is 
stretched  breast  high  between  well-guyed  end-posts  110 
yards  apart.  The  little  sagging  toward  the  middle  is  of 
no  consequence.  The  runner  holds  in  one  hand  a  wooden 
handle  attached  by  a  short  fiexible  chain  to  a  ring  on 
the  wire.  As  he  runs  the  ring  slips  along,  and  both  the 
feel  and  the  sound  it  gives  enables  him  to  hold  his 
course.  But  how  to  afford  a  proper  stop  at  the  100-yard 
mark  was  not  ascertained  until  we  had  stretched  across 
the  track  at  this  place  a  fringe  made  of  hammock 
twine  to  strike  the  runner  in  the  face,  much  as  the 
low-bridge  indicator  does  the  men  standing  on  top  of 
moving  freight  trains.  The  Overbrook  record  for  the 
100- yard  dash  is  10  4-5  seconds. 
Swimming 

"A  desirable,  if  not  essential,  part  of  a  school  for  the 
blind,  well  equipped  for  the  all-round  physical  develop- 
ment of  its  pupils,  is  a  swimming  pool.  Our  pool  is  tile 
lined,  58  by  25  feet,  with  a  depth  varying  from  3  feet  to 
6  feet  6  inches.  All  our  boys  use  it  at  least  once  a 
week  throughout  the  school  year,  and  in  the  warmer 
weather,  two  or  three  times  a  week.    It  has  not  proven 


This  athlete,  a  student  at  the  Pennsylvania  Institute  for  the  Instruction  of  the  Blind,  has  com- 
pleted a  high  jump.  To  appreciate  just  what  it  means  for  a  sightless  youth  to  clear  a  har  several 
feet  in  the  air,  blindfold  yourself  and  try  it,  you  champion  high  jumpers.  This  is  one  of  the 
athletic  feats  performed  by  the  Overbrook  students,  which  really  is  marvelous.  High  jumping 
is  hard  enough  for  the  ordinary  man   who  poss  eases  two  first-class  eyes. 


so  popular  with  our  girls,  thougrh  some  of  them  are  just 
as  eager  to  use  it.  The  majority  of  our  boys  quickly 
learn  all  styles  of  swimming. 

Football 
"Our  boys  get  much  sport  out  of  an  adaptation  of 
football.  For  two  years  now  we  have  had  a  junior  and 
a  senior  league  composed  of  four  teams  of  five  or  six 
boys  each.  In  the  organization  of  the  teams  the  in- 
structor must  determine  the  membership  of  each  team; 

Bowling 

"No  special  device  is  necessary  to  make  the  bowling 


alley  serviceable  to  the  blind.  Indeed,  several  of  our 
totally  blind  boys— and  teachers,  too— are  among  our 
most  enthusiastic  and  successful  bowlers.  One  of  them 
has  a  record  of  203  out  of  a  possible  300;  one,  168;  an- 
other, 166,  while  several  others,  who  have  not  yet 
equaled  these  scores,  are  fond  of  the  sport  and  from 
it  secure  beneficial  exercise.  A  hand  rail  above  the  ball 
rack,  about  30  inches  from  the  floor  and  extending  to 
the  foul  line,  is  a  slight  aid  to  some  of  the  bowlers  ni 
getting  their  direction.  This  is,  however,  not  essential, 
and  the  records  given  above  were  made  without  it. 
Totally  blind  boys  can  bowl  well,  and  thoroughly  en- 
Joy  it."  — -* 
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A  swimming  pool  at  tlie  Overbrook  institution  is  very  popular  with  the  boys.  In  spots,  it  is  deep 
enough  to  require  swimming  to  prevent  drowning,  but  the  blind  students  quirkly  learn  how  to 
keep  their  bodies  afloat  and  become  absolutely  fearless  in  the  water.  Tliis  is  another  surprising 
feature  of  their  athletic  work.  The  seeing  swimmer,  no  matter  how  expert,  would  becouie  frantic, 
and  possibly  would  forget  how  to  swim  if  he  were   blindfolded   and   pushed   overhoirj. 


Gymnastics,  too,  are  expertly  performed  by   the   blind.     Their  work 
on  the  parallel  bars  is  astounding  and  they  build  pyramids  which  even 
the  German  Turners  rarely  equal.     Remember,  the   Overbrook   gym- 
nasts must  depend  upon  their  sense  of  touch  alone. 


The  Instinct  of  the  Sightless  Boys  Is  Mar- 
velous— The  100-yard  Dash  Is  a  Good 
Example  of  Their  Prowess 
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BLIND  GIRL  AS  TEACHER 


"Graduate  of  Trinity  College  Will  Work 
in  Japan 

taff  Correspondent 
N,    June   12. — It   was   an- 
a     alumnae     meeting     at 
ege,     that     Miss     Genevieve 


By, 
WASHIN 
nounced 
Trinity 


Cauineld,  of  Goshen,  N.  T.,  the  first 
blind  girl  to  graduate  from  that  insti- 
jtution,  ■will  go  to  Japan  as  a  teacher. 
I  Miss  Caulfleld,  after  graduating  at  the 
Overbrook  (Pa.)  School  for  the  Blind,  In. 
1905,  took  a  three-year  course  at  Trinity. 
She  was  graduated  from  the  Teachers' 
College  of  Columbia  University  last  year. 
The  Pennsylvania  Institution  for  the 
Blind  at  Overbrook.  where  she  has  been 
this  year,  will  confer  a  degree  upon  iier 
lat    the    coming    commencement.  '^^ 
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BL4ffe-STUDENTS  ARE 
GIVEN  THHR  DIPLOMAS 

Eight  blirnl"  atiirlents  of  the  Pennsj-1- 
vania  Innfitution  for  the  Instruction  of 
the  Blind,  af  Overbrook,  were  given  dir 
plomas  ye*tcnLi\  at  the  graduation  exer- 
cises of  the  eighty-third  year  of  the  insti- 
tution. A  number  of  others  were  given 
diplomas  for  additional  work,  and  prizes 
which  showed  an  advanced  state  of  edu- 
cation and  proficiency  in  doing  things  that 
would  surprise  anyone — except  a  blind 
person. 

After  the  commencement  exercises, 
alumni  of  the  institution — there  were 
nearly  300  of  them  there — held  reunions, 
walking  up  and  down  the  halls  or  enter- 
ing rooms.  An  alumnus  would  take  hold 
of  the  arm  of  another.  "Hello,  Bob,"  he 
would  say,  and  then  the  two  would  start 
talking  about  old  times  when  they  were 
learning  how  to  beat  their  lack  of  eye- 
sight. 

W.  G.  Cowgill,  who  has  charge  of  the 
bovs  at  the  college,  stopped  to  talk  with 
a  boy  who  was  walking  with  his  "Dad." 

"I  would  like  to  go  to  the  ball  game," 
he  said  to  Mr.  Cowgill,  "and  Dad  would, 
too,  but  it  is  such  a  long  trip  from  here." 
Mr.  Cowgill  suggested  that  they  go  any- 
way. 

'  How  can  a  blind  person  enjoy  a  ball 
game?"   a  visitor  asked. 

"Don't  let  that  worry  you,"  Mr.  Cow- 
gill said.  "Some  of  them  are  enthusi- 
astic fans  and  know  the  batting  averages 
of  every  player  in  the  big  leagues  and  in 
some  of  the  minors.' 

This  year's  graduating  class  included 
Christiana  Todd  Lvbrand.  of  Riverside, 
'N.  J.;  Edith  Holme.s  Morris,  Ross  Hilde- 
garde  Staub,  Allyn  Mair  Bradford,  Fran- 
jcis  S.  Graves.  Gerald  J.  Haggerty.  Ken- 
Ir.eth  Wesley  Perry  and  Bernard  William 
Weidert. 


In  the  essay  read  by  each  student,  in 
the  things  done  in  connection  with  the 
exercises,  in  the  announcement  of  prizes 
and  in  the  music  rendered  by  blind  boys 
and  girls,  everything  poiuteci  to  an  ac- 
complishment of  the  ideal  of  the  institu- 
tion—to make  the  blind  boy  or  girl  effi- 
cient in  many   things  and  self-reliant. 

Miss  Lybrand,  who  read  an  admirable 
e^ay  on  "Drama  as  a  Factor  in  Our 
1  Training,"— in  the  training  of  the  blind 
!— IS  a  sort  of  honor  girl  of  the  class.  She 
will  study  at  the  Trenton  Normal  School 
to  perfect  herself  for  her  planned  life- 
work,   the  teaching   of  the  blind. 

Francis  S.  Graves,  another  member  of 
the  graduating  class,  is  the  son  of  a 
Scranton  coal  operator  and  his  essay  was 
on  "Coal  Mining." 
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bfSTITUTION  FOTT  TITJND 
GRADUATES  LARGE  CLASS 

Diplomas  and  Prises  Given  to  Pupils 
at  Overbrook 
NotwlthstandiiA  the  heat  'yesterday 
there  was  a  iVff*.  attendance  of  those 
Who  are  interesilfedin  the  newer  methods 
Of  instruction  toktfe  blind  to  witness  the 
sSd  annual  graduation  of  the  Pennsylva- 
nia Institution  for  the  Instruction  of  the 
Blind  at  Overbrook. 

The  exercises,  held  in  the  main  audi- 
torium of  the  institution,  were  presided 
over  by  John  Cadwalader,  the  president 
of  the  board  of  managers.  A  musical 
program  was  presented  by  the  graduates. 
The  declamation  was  by  G.  J.  Haggerty 
and  the  essays  were  by  Allyn  Mair  Brad- 
ford on  "The  Development  of  Piano  Play- 
ing." and  by  Christiana  Todd  Lvbrant  on 
I   'Drama  as  a  Factor  in  Our  Training." 

The    words    of    the    alumni    song    were 
written  by  A.  K.  Halfpenny,  of  the  class 
I  of  1904.     The  graduates  were: 

ChrtsUna  Todd  Lybrand,  Edith  Tolmes  Mor- 
ris, Rose  HUdagarde  Staub,  Allyn  Mair  Brad- 
ford. Frajicis  S.  Graves,  Gerald  J.  Hageerty, 
Kenneth  Lesley  Perry,  Bernard  wTlliam 
vveidert. 

The  pupils  winning  the  special  diplo- 
mas and  prizes  were: 

Raymond  Ehjn  Hummel.  Class  1908,  and 
Francis  Farr  Odenath.  Class  1912,  diplomas 
.m  music  Francis  S.  Graves.  Class  191,5;  R.  E. 
?i'J?""l,"'  ,  "^ilt^s  1908;  F.  F.  Odenath.  Class 
1012:  Earl  W.  Rodkey.  Class  1914;  Edward 
Henry  Temple  and  Bernard  W.  Weidert  Class 
1  1915,  diplomas  ii.  piano  tuning.  Edith  Holmes 
Morris  and  Allyn  M.  Bradford,  of  this  year's 
graduating  class,  received  the  J.  Francis 
Fisher  Prize  for  scholarship.  Edith  H  Morris 
won  the  Hammond  typewriter,  and  Gussie  M 
Horner  and  Clarence  Jones  received  the  Har- 
rison Prize  for  patience  and   sustained   effort. 

The  prizes  were  presented  by  John 
Cadwalader,  who  complimented-  the  stu- 
dents on  their  success  in  the  year's  work 
and  the  excellence  in  winning  the  spe- 
cial diplomas  and  prizes.  ':  There  was 
much  congratulation  showered  oh.  Gene- 
vieve Caulfield,  a  teacher  in  the  "strhool, 
at  having  attained  the  degree  of  B.  S. 
at  Columbia  University,  and  at  her  mak- 
ing her  life  work  that  of  teaching  those 
who  are  similarly  afflicted  in  Japan,  to 
which   field  of  labor   she  goes  this  fall. 


SIMMER  HOUSE  Bfll.T  BY  HLIXD  BOYS 


A  practical  example  of  the  work  done  hy  the  classes  in  wood-work  at  the  Pennsylvania  Institution  for  the  Instruction  of  the 
Blind.    The  work  was  done  entirely  hy  the  hoys  witli  the    guidance    and    assistance    of  'their    instructor. 
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i -^liss  Genevieve  Caulfield,  ;i|^blind 
am  "sAo  teaches  at  the  Pennsj^i^ma 
ScTO^for  the  .BliJid  at  Overbrook  aBB* 
whose  story  is  orrf*  of  a  cease)?*; 
s'rugg'le  for  learning  that  has  won  foR 
her-  the  degree  of  bachelor  of  science, 
will  go  to  Japan  in  the  fall  to  teach 
in  one  of  the  large  institutions  for  the 
•!-)lind  there.  She  is  mastering  the 
Japanese    language   now    so    that   she 

tiay   be   in   complete    touch    with    her 
uplls  in  the  Orient,     Miss  Caulfield  is 
25   years  old.      When   she  was   15   she 
was    graduated    from    the    school    at 
O\erbrook    and    remained    to    perfect 
herself  in  scientific  study.     In^MUJ)  she 
went  to  Trinity  College  at  WaSiwjigton 
and    later    to      Columbia      University^ 
where  she  got  her  degree.     Miss  Caul- 
fip>!d   is    regarded   as   one   of   the   most 
.brilliant,    of    the    Overbrook     school's 
jgraduates.     She  was  queen  of  the  pa- 
jgeant  given  on  the  school  grounds  re- 
cently. 


MIGHTY  BATTLESHIPS 
AT  mm  ISLAND 

Their  Vj^ict  Is  That  a  War- 
ship lljjjfe^e  a  House— Deft 
Fingers  Their  Weapon 
of  Discernment 


[pleased    with     visit 

A  battleship  is  like  a  hou.=;e. 
rhi.s   veidict   was   rendered    today    by   a 
majority  of  3')  blind  sirls  from  the  p/nn- 

thP   RrL'"-\'"A''^   ^""^   ^'^<^   Instruction   of 
the   B   nd.    at  Overbrook,   after  a    "sisht- 

lVZ^:^'^'i^°  ^^"^  "-"i^'-^-  >-^^'^-  Thev  had 
nevei  seen"  a  battleship  before,  but  in 
spite  of  their  inability  lo  behold  the  srav 
hulks  witli  their  eyes,  their  description 
«L  .^e'^f'Shters  is  much  more  muiute 
and  painstaking  and  accurate  than  that 
rendered  by  many  a  -giddy  girl  whose 
|Pietty  eyes  rosuishly  wander  over  the 
.outlines  of  the  ves.seis  and  record  noth- 
ing on  the   brain. 

iiJL^^^''^^  *'^^''"  "^'^y  o^'*^"-  a  ship,  touch- 
ling  here  a  sun,  a  cutlas.s.  there  a  railing, 
I  a  sample  of  powder,  running  their  ."smooth 
(hands  swiftly  over  iron  walls  and  port- 
Jiole  frames  and  lockers,  the  girls  slowlv 
^  t*,^"J'*''^'  °^'"ed  a  conception  of  the 
Dattleship-a  house,  a  three-storv  house. 
Sbwiftly  the  trained  nerves  .sent  the  im- 
pressions from  Lhe  ce  t  fin'^ertin^  io  the 
m-ain,  and  when  the  tedious  journey  over 
tne  ship  -was  finished  there  was  recorded 
m  the  ever-active  brain  an  image  of  the 
warship— a  three-story  house  with  stair- 
Ways  and  many  rooms.  There  are  lock- 
ers, too,  and  hammocks  with  hooks,  and 
stoves  In  the  kitchen  and  a  bakery. 

The    steel    masts,     gray    and    towerin.s; 

•the  -funnels,     the     ventilators,     the    broad 

expanse    of    water,    with    here    and    there 

la  httle  whitecap;  the  fla?  flappin^::-  in  the 

,' breeze-these    they    could   not    "see."     All 

j  that    was    beyond    the    .fjrasp    of    the    lithe 

fingers    was    lost.      The    individual    parts 

.they  could   "see,"   but   not   the  ship,   as   a 

whcle. 

I  "I  suppose  the  masts  must  be  verv 
j  tall,"  said  a  H-year-old  girl,  who  had 
been  blind  from  birth.  She  .said  it  .smil- 
ingly and  not  a  bit  wistfully.  "I  haven't 
a  very  definite  idea  of  what  a  mast  looks 
like;  but,  from  what  I've  heard,  it  must 
be  like  the  pole  we  slide  down  in  the 
gym.  I  have  helped  haul  up  the  flag  on 
our  nagpole,  too,  and  I  know  that  it  is 
tall." 

I 

Just  what   "tall"  means  to  her  we  can- 
not   conceive. 

"ft  is,   after  all,   u.seless  to  ask  a  blind 
person   for  a   conception   of  an   object   as  | 
representing    the    conception    of    all    blind  I 
persons,"   said  P.   H.   Burritt,   principal  of  ! 
the  school.     "No  two  seeing  persons  con- 
ceive  of   an   object   in    the   same   manner, 
and    so    it    is    with    blind    persons.      And, 
after  we  have  heard  their  conception,  do 
we  understand  It?" 

The    girls,    under   the   care    of  teachers,  ! 
nave     recently     made     several     trips     to  1 

I  League  Tsiand,  where  they  are  especiallv  I 
honored  guests.  The  tours  are  part  of  I 
their  ed.ication.   a  model  of  a  ship  being 

.    shown  '   them  before  the  visit  and   writ- 
ten accounts,  in  the  Brnillc  «v=t«.rv,    h^s^„ 
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Blind  Make  Wonderful  Progress  in  Athletics;  ^ 
Philadelphia  School  Offers  Notable  Examples 

Take  Papf  in  Majority  of  Branches,  Despite  Their  Handicap,  and  Do 


\ 


-K  Well — Those  in  Charge  Explain  Methods  Used, 


"He  that  hath  eyes  to  see,  let  him 
see,"  but  to  enjoy  a  goodly  portion  of 
this  world's  pleasures  the  students  of 
the  Pennsylvania  Institute  for  the  In-; 
structlon  of  the  Blind  have  proved  con- 
clusively that  even  the  absence  of  sight 
4oes  not  stand  in  the  way,  if  there's  a 
will.  And  the  make-up  In  will  and 
etlcktoitiveness  what  they  lack  In  vi- ' 
eion.  , 

The  instinct  of  these  blind  athletes 
borders  almost  upon  the  supernatural. 
The  most  remarkable  part  of  their  per- 
formances is  the  speed  they  show  in  the 
sprints.  That  they  have  developed  a  tal- 
ent of  running  at  all  is  in  itself  ■won- 
derful. But  to  be  able  to  contest  a  reg- 
ular dual  athletic  meet  with  their  more 
fortunate  brothers,  in  ^vhich  most  of 
the  principal  events  of  the  track  are 
Indulged  in,  and  fight  every  inch  of  the 
way,  winning  out  In  the  majority  of 
cases,  is  truly  marvelous. 

Some   of   Their  Pastimes. 

Here    are    some    of    the    sports    whioh 
"the  Pennsylvania  students  have  not  only  i 
ma.stert;d,    but   are   capable   of   giving   a 
splendid  account  of  themselves  in  when  ' 
competing  against  the  normal  person: 

They  bowl,  often  making  strikes,  and 
some  of  the  boys  have  high  averages.  I 
•  They  swim,  doing  all  ,the  fancy  dives 
and  playing  tag  in  the  delightful  pool 
whicli  the  institution  has  provided  for 
them. 

They  go  through  a  course  of  regular 
pymnasti''  eyerrises  in  which  TnfUnn 
clubs,  dumb-bells,  &c.,  are  used,  to- 
gether with  all  of  the  rest  of  the  para- 
phernalia with  which  their  modern 
gymnasium  is  equipped. 

They  pUy  "checkers  and  manufacture 
their  own   boards. 

They  play  a  form  of  soccer,  too,  and 
have  developed  many  good  players. 

Play  With   Raised   Cards. 

They  also  play  cards.  The  cards  are, 
%ons,tructed  especially  with  a  raised' 
letter,  an*  •tAkft.«4<yi£mi.'}ation  is  sis-] 
naled  to  the  brain  by  the  sense  of 
touch. 

A  youth  who  will  probably  be  heard 
from  in  vaudeville  circles  in  the  fu- 
ture is  Harry  Graves,  the  blind  sleight- 
of-hand  artist.  Th's  is  Graves'  last 
year  at  the  instit;ltion,  and  he  has 
(Signed  a  contract  to  appear  on  the 
stage  a.s  soon  as  he  has  completed 
his  studies.  Graves  has  a  natural  apti- 
tude for  the  role  of  magician,  and  ii 
quite  on  a  par  with  the  celebrated; 
artists  who  make  their  living  by  fool- 
ing the  public. 


O.  H.  Burritt,  .principal  of  the  institu- 
tion, supplied  the  following"  tabulated 
information;  while  A.  G.  Gowgill,  prin- 
cipal of  the  boys'  department,  and  R.  A 
Shortlidge  contributed  much  valuable 
information. 

Swimminj?. 

"A  desirable,  If  not  essential,  part  of 
a  school  for  the  blind,  well  equipped  for 
the  all-round  physical  deveioyuitnL  of 
its  pupils,  is  a  swimming  pool.  Our 
pool  is  tile  lined,  58  by  25  feet,  with  a 
depth  varying  from  3  feet  to  6  feet  6 
inches.  All  our  boys  use  it  at  least 
once  a  week  throughout  the  school 
year,  and  in  the  warmer  weathpr,  t'vo 
or  three  times  a'  week.  It  has  not 
proven  so  .popular  with  our  girls, 
though  some  of  them  are  just  as  eager 
to  use  it.  The  majority  of  our  bojs 
quickly  learn  all  styles  of  swimminB- 

Running. 

"The  arrangement  we  have  to  enable 
two  totally  blind  boys  to  run  a  foot 
race  is  the  only  piece  of  apparatus  that 
is  provided  s.peciflcally  for  the  blind. 
The  idea  of  this  was  borrowed  from 
pictures  contained  in  the  reports  .>f 
the  institution  in  Sydney,  New  South 
Wales,  and  in  Edinburgh,  Scotland.  A 
three-strand,  twisted  wire  cable,  as 
light  as  is  consistent  with  strength,  is 
stretched  breast  high  between  well- 
guyed  end-posts  110  yards  apart.  The 
little  sagging  toward  the  middle  is  of 
no  consequence.  The  runner  holds  In 
one  hand  a  wooden  handie  attached  by 
a  short  fle-xible  chain  to  a  ring  on  the 
wire.  As  he  runs  the  ring  slips  along, 
and  both  the  feel  and  the  sound  it  gives 
enables  him  to  hold  his  course.  But 
how  to  afford  a  proper  stop  at  the  100- 
yard  mark  was  not  ascertained  until 
we  had  stretched  across  the  track  at 
this  .place  a  fringe  made  of  hammock 
twine  to  strike  the  runner  in  the  face, 
much  as  the  low-bridge  indicator  does 
the  men  standing  on  top  of  moving 
freight  trains.  The  Overbrook  record 
for  the  100-yard  dash  Is  10  4-5  seconds. 

FootbaU. 

"Our  boys  get  much  sport  out  of  an 
adaptation  of  football.  For  two  years 
now  we  have  had  a  junior  and  a  senior 
league  composed  of  four  teams  of  five 
or  six  boys  each.  In  the  organization 
of  the  teams  the  instructor  must  deter- 
mine the  membership  of  each  team. 

Bowling. 

"No  special  device  is  necessary  to 
make   the   bowling  alley  serviceable   to 


Hhfe  bmiBF'   IHdfeftff/ flftVat'ft.l  bt  Aur  to> 

tally  blind  boys — and  teachers,  too — are 

nmonT  our   most   erthusinstic   find    s"C- 

cessful    bowlers.      One    of   them   has   a 

txord  of  2U.j  out  ot  u  possib.e  .joi/,  oii^, 

j  168;  another,  166,  while  several  others, 
vho  hf>-e  not  ''Pt  ominlpfi  ti^-c-.  Qf-'^'-s. 
are  fond  of  the  sport,  and  from  it  se- 
cure beneticiai  exercise.  .».  a.i,nu  ij.il 
above  the  ball  rack,  about  30  inches 
from  the  floor,  and  extending  to  the 
foul  line,  is  a  slight  aid  to  some  of  the 
bowlers  in  getting  their  direction.  This 
is,  however,  not  essential,  and  the  rec- 
ords given  above  were  made  without  it. 
Totally  blind   boys   can   bowl   well,   and 
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CHESTER  G.  LEEDY 

READIiJg.     Pa.,     July     17.— Chester    r 

dYed'^'t  hf  O"  :'"'■  ^  """d  --ician.- 
d^ed  at  hlsfidBie  here  today  after  he  had 
made  PlarV|,*or  his  funeral,  such  as 
choosmg  trtT  pallbearers,  clergyman  and 
text  of  sermon.  Mr.  Leedy  graduated 
two  years  ago  from  a  Philadelphia  school 
'^°''  *"e  blindand>tice  then  has  pur- 
sued his  IJluieiUUn  here.  He  was  well 
known  throughout  the  State  and  was  an 
expert  at  piano  instruction. 
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LYNN  GIRL  TELLS  OF  SURPRISING   i 
PROFICIENCY  THE  BLIND  AHAIN 


Miss  Sadie  Brown,  Classical  High  Graduate,  Is  Now 
Instructor  in  School  For  Sightless  Where  College 
Pleasures  Are  Enjoyed— Pupils  Particularly  Tal- 
ented in  MusiC"-How  the  Braille  Typewriter 
Operates. 


It  is  wonderful  story  to  most 
people  to  hear  how  the  blind  are 
instructed  and  how  quickly  they 
learn  to  distinguish  ob.iects  and 
become  acquainted  with  the  sounds 
of  persons'  steps  and  voices. 

Miss  Sadie  Brown,  a  well-known 
Lynn  girl  and  graduate  of  Mt. 
Holyoke  College,  has  for  the  past 
two  years  been  an  instructor  of  the 
blind  and  from  her  one  can  learn 
many  surprising  things. 

Miss  Brown  is  a  graduate  of  the 
Lynn  Classical  High  School,  and 
having  always  lived  in  this  city, 
has  many  friends  here.  After 
graduating  from  Mt.  Holyoke.  she 
took  up  some  branches  of  work  at 
the  Perkins  Institute  for  the  Blind 
and  was  later  appointed  to  a  school 
south  of  New  York  State  where  the 
blind  are  instructed.  Only  those 
who  are  deprived  of  their  sight  are 
taken  at  this  school,  there  b«*ing 
an  institution  for  the  deaf  and  dumb 
in  the  vicinity. 


"At  the  school  there  are  niore 
t<ian  200  blind  pupils,  graded  from 
the  kindergarten  departments  up  to 
the  high  school  department."  said 
Miss  Brown  yesterday,  "and  in  the 
high  school  there  are  a  great  many 
pupils  who  complete  the  course  and 
afterward  attend  college.  This,  of 
course,  is  more  particularly  the 
case  among  the  men  students.  Many 
of  them  go  to  college  and  complete 
the  course.  With  the  girls,  there 
are  some  who  enter  college,  but  not 
many  of  them  finish  the  course. 
Many  enter  for  a  year  or  so.  simply 
to   have  a  taste  of  the   college  life. 

Have   College    Pleasures 

"  Of  course,  in  a  way  at  our  school 
the  students  enjoy  practically  the 
pleasures  of  college  lif  .\  For  with  few 
exceptions  they  are  all-  boarders, 
and  there  are  dormitories  in  the 
main  building  where  the  pupils,  as 
well  as  the  faculty,  have  many  en- 


joyable  times.  Connected  with  the 
campus  is  a  splendid  athletic  field, 
where  there  are  tennis  courts  and 
opportunities  for  nearly  every  other 
branch  of  athletics. 

"The  high  school  students  follow 
pretty  nearly  the  same  course  as 
that  of  the  regular  public  school, 
literary  branches,  physics  and  che- 
mistry, as  well  as  languages.  For 
the  girls  there  is  the  domestic 
science  course.  For  the  boys  there 
is  manual  training,  as  well  as  basket 
weaving  and  caning.  The  girls,  too, 
take  particular  interest  in  the  classes 
of  sewing,  knitting  and  crocheting 
arranged   for   them.  i 

"Of  course,  about  the  first  re- 
quisite for  the  pupils  in  followinf: 
the  classes  is  to  learn  the  system 
of  braille,  by  which  they  are  able  to 
read.  There  are  numerous  systems 
of  braille,  which  are  taught  In 
different  schools.  Braille  is  an  ar- 
rangement of  raised  dots  by  which 
the  blind  are  able  to  read  through 
touch.  The  words  are  written 
by  certain  arrangements  of  the  dots 
in  different  positions,  much  the  same 
as    in    some   systems    of   shorthand. 

"There  are  slates,  built  of  wood, 
and  about  a  foot  square,  with  a 
brass  strip  across,  and  with  this  the 
blind  write  their  letters  and  composi- 
tions. In  the  brass  strip,  which  is 
fastened  across  the  paper  and  which 
is  movalbe  from  line  to  line,  there 
are  little  holes  through  which  a  small 
stiletto-like  intrurnqpt  is  inserted, 
and  by  this  means  the  writing  is 
accomplished. 

Use    Braille  Typewriter 

"Another  means  of  writing  is  that 
of  the  braille  typewriter.  The  ma- 
chine is  a  little  smaller  than  the  or-, 
dinary  typewriter  and  there  are 
about  eight  keys,  which  represent 
the  various  positions  of  the  dots  of 
the  braille  touch  system.  By  means 
of  this  machine  the  blind  are  en- 
abled to  write  very  swiftly,  as 
the  touch  system  on  the  type- 
writer   Is    soon    acquired    by    them. 

"These  machines  are  seldom 
found  except  in  schools  for  the  blind 
as  they  are  very  expensive.  The 
blind  soon  learn  to  write  very  swiftly 
on  the  braille  slate,  and  can  ac- 
complish as  many  words  in  their 
system  in  the  same  vtime  that  an 
ordinary  person  can'  by  the  com- 
mon long  hand  writing. 

"Books  for  the  blind  are  written 
in  this  same  method,  and  their 
sense  of  touch  is  so  keen  that  they 
are  able  to  go  over  the  braille  as 
quickly  as  we  can  read  print.  Then 
there  are  "maps  made  in  the  same 
style,  by  which  the  geographic  les- 
sons are  accomplished." 

"The  domestic  science  classes 
for  the  blind  are  very  interesting 
to  them  and  they  all  show  great 
adaptability  for  the  work.  All 
the    bottles    and    boxes    containing 


ingredients  for  the  cooking  are  la- 
belled with  'braille  letters  and  so 
they  are  prevented  from  making 
any  mistakes,  unless  by  careless- 
ness. The  cane  seating  for  the  boys, 
which  corresponds  to  the  girls  do- 
mestic science  class,  is  very  suc- 
cessful, as  is  the  manual  training 
work. 

"The  blind  girls  accomplish  won- 
derful things  with  their  needles. 
There  is  a  dress  making  class,  where 
they  make  dresses  and  stitch  them 
by  machine.  In  crocheting  and  knit- 
ting they  are  more  proficient,  and 
many  of  them  do  splehdid  work. 
They  have  made  sweaters,  in  the 
loose  shaker  knit,  with  belted  ef- 
fects, and  other  styles,  that  show  a 
particular  talent  in  that  line. 

Show    Talent   in    Music 

"The  branch  in  which  most  blind 
people  show  talent  is  music.  At 
our  school  we  have  a  great  many 
piano  and  organ  students.  There 
are  also  a  number  in  the  vocal 
department  and  a  few  of  the  various 
instruments.  One  of  our  blind 
pupil  teachers  has  16  "seeing 
pupils."  The  students  at  our 
school  have  the  music  printed  in 
the  braille  notes  and  the  music 
student  learns  the  music  line  by  line 
from  memory  and  then  play  it  on 
the  piano.  As  their  sense  of  hearing 
is  very  keen,  they  are  quick  to  detect 
a    discord    or    wrong    note. 

"There  are  many  wonderful  mu- 
sicians turned  out  by  our  school.' 
At  the  present  time  one  of  them  is 
the  organist  in  the  largest  church 
in  the  city  where  our  school  is 
located.  Another  is  preparing  for 
the  position  of  organist  in  an 
equally  well  known  church  and  will 
enter  upon-  her  duties  in  September. 
Some  of  the  students  have  very 
wonderful  voices  and  the  highest 
paid  choirs  in  our  city  has  for  its 
head  soloist  one  of  our  vocal  students 

"It  is  surprising  to  see  how  the 
children  can  run  in  and  out  through 
the  building,  playing  tag  and  various 
other  games,  without  falling  or 
bumping  into  objects.  Of  course, 
now  and  then  they  run  against 
something,  but  probably  not  as 
often  as  the  seeing  child." 

All  this  seems  perfectly  marvelous 
to  folks  blessed  with  the  faculty 
of  sight.  In  many  business  offices, 
particularly  in  New  York  City, 
there  are  blind  girls  employed  as 
stenographers  and  they  do  very 
excellent  work  and  are  ^ery  ac-i 
curate.  They  have  small  braille 
slates  by  which  they  can  take  down 
their  stenographic  dictation  an 
by  the  popular  touch  system  they 
are  able  to  transcribe  their  copies  j 
in  .lust  as  short  a  time  as  those 
with  sight,  and  usually  more  ac- 
curately. In  this  state  there  is  the 
Perkins  Institute  for  the  Blind, 
vhere  visitors  are  nost  welcome. 
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At  Overbrook  the  BlindAre  Shown  that  Eyesight  Is  Not 

Necessary  for  Happiness. 


Photos  by  Bain  Kews  Service. 


Story  telling  time — the  voice  has  a  hundred   eyes. 


A  performance  of  "A  Midsummer  Night's  Dream"  on  the  lawn  at    Overbrook. 


The    players    are    blind,     but    they    see    what  Shakepeare  wrote. 
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She  is  Titania 
though  blind. 
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^r  Concert  by  Bngj^SsrfHWMM 

y^  musical  entertainment  will  be  given  i 
ny  former  students  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Institution  lor  th^JInstruction  of  the 
Blind  next  Friday le\Snins  in  the  First, 
Presbyterian  (■hur::;^^^  Lansdowhe.  The; 
concert  will  be  und(^  the  auspices  of  the 
Women's  Missionary  Society.  The  pro 
ceeds  will  be  used  in  the  missionary  woj 
of  thia^church. 
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SLIND.GIRLSSEE  WAASHIP. 

They   Feel    the   Guns   Armor   nn«l    Shelln 
On  the    Alabama. 

PHILADELPHIA.  Oct.  23.— Thirty-eight 
blind  girls,  students  at  the  Pennsylvania 
Institution  for  the  Instruction  of  the 
Blind,  and  their  teachers  visited  the 
Plilladelphia  Navy  Yard  yesterday. 
.  They  were  taken  through  the  battle- 
ship Alabama,  "feeling"  the  various  ob- 
jects of  interest  and  in  that  way  grati- 
fying a  desire  to  acquaint  themselves 
with  a  warship.  Officers  and  membersi 
of  the  crow  vied  with  one  another  ia 
.'helping  the  young  women  and  explaining 
every thiing  to   them. 

Dividing  into  groups,  the  blind  girls 
went  through  every  section  of  the  ship 
"■feeling"  guns,  armor  and  shells.  Evei} 
powder  was  pouied  into  their  JyiUW'TiJ' 
their   accommodating   guide^ 
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Tt*fRTY-EIGHT 
_BLli*e- GIRLS, 

FEEL  WAY 
OVER  WARSHIP 

Pupils  o^  Pennsylvania  Institute) 
for  the  Instruction  of  the  Blind 
Make  Inspection  Trip  to  Navy  Yard 

THIRtY^:SiGHT  blind  girl  pupils  from 
the  Pennsylvania  Institute  for  the  in- 
struction of  the  Blind,  accompanied  by 
P.  H.  Burritt,  principal  of  the  school,  and 
other  Instructors,  visited  League  Island 
yesterday  and  were  taken  over  the  bat- 1 
Peshi^  ^^^abama.  Rarely,  if  ever,  were 
guests  on  shipboard  treated  more  kindly 


or  shown  a  greater  consideration,  ana 
the  members  of  the  crew  vied  with  each 
other  in  explaining  everything  to  the 
girls. 

Curiosity  aroused  by  reports  of  the  war 
prompted  the  blind  girls  to  ask  permis- 
sion to  visit  the  yard,  and  arrangements 
for  their  reception  was  made  in  advance. 
Lieutenant  Commander  L.lttlefield,  aide  to 
Acting  Commandant  Price,  instructed  an 
officer  to  meet  the  party  and  take  the 
visitors  to  the  Alabama,  flagship  of  Rear 
Admiral  James  M.  Helm,  commander-'n 
;hief  of  the  Atlantic  reserve  fleet,  where 
they  were  received  by  the  ranking  officer, 
-aptain  J.   J.   McCracken. 

Dividing  into  separate  groups,  headed 
by  noncommissioned  officers  and  mem- 
bers of  the  crew,  the  girls  went  through 
every  section  of  the  ship,  "feeling"  guns, 
rifles,  field  guns  and  carriages,  shells  and 
even  powder  poured  into  their  hands  by 
their  accommodating  guides.  That  they 
enjoyed  their  experience  was  indicated 
by  their  comment  and  keen  perception  of 
everything  "shown"  them. 

Sailing  orders  for  the  battleship  Kan- 
sas were  received  at  the  yard  yesterday, 
instructing  the  commander,  Captain  H. 
F.  Bryan  to  be  ready  to  leave  Tuesday, 
October  26.  According  to  the  instructions 
the  vessel  will  go  to  sea  for  an  experi- 
mental trip. 

The  auxiliary  weather  observatory  es- 
tablished at  League  Island,  In  co-opera- 
tion with  the  United  States  Weather  Bu- 
reau, was  put  into  operation  yesterday 
when  the  first  observations  were  taken. 
It  consists  of  a  tower  holding  the  various 
Instruments,  situated  In  an  open  field  op- 
posite the  receiving;  ship  Illinois,  the  offi- 
cers of  which  will  make  and  file  the 
observations  of  temperature  and  rainfall. 
These  observations  will  be  submitted 
weekly  to  the  central  bureau  in  the  Post- 
offlce   Building. 


I  k.utA.dlg-\/|^i^v.au,Pa,.,"PvtbULu    Ijfc^d-a:^^^ 


ItDREN  ON  TOUR 


Institute  Pupils  Visit'  League  Islajn 
Navy  Yard  f    1 

Fifty  pirolfl  from  the  Pennsylvania  tp- 
stitution  f«;.^ie  Instruction  of  the  Blind, 
Overbrook.,^i^^ed  the  Philadelphia  Navy 
Yard,  at  LeVl^ue  Island,  today  tp  "feel" 
the  biff  battleships  an9  their  equipment. 
The  children  made  a  partial  tour  of  the 
navy  yard  last  week,  and  it  proved  so 
Interesting  that  It  was  decided  to  com- 
plete the  tour  today.  The  children  were 
divided  into  a  i>umber  of  small  groups, 
and  ah  officer  was  stssigned  to  each  in 
order  that  detailed  attention  could  b^ 
given  to  all. *         .  '• 


1 


I  LL.UtX>c<,^|T>kK,va/ ,  "Pek/.,  "H^wO-rd^. 
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One  of  Philadelphia's  blind  mnsiciana 
tells  a  story  of  a  blind  boy  he  knew  in 
hifi  youth  who  believed  a  '"musical  ear" 
could  be  had  for  the  asking.  The  lad 
came  to  the  lastitntion  for  the  Rlin<l  pi 
the  late  siAfef,  when  it  wa^luLJIIiJ  at 
Twentieth  ifcaS  Race  streets.  He  de- 
clared^  that(pe^anted  tx>  be  a  musician 
and  a  pldjiff  Omer.  At  the  preliminary 
examination  to  which  be  was  subjected 
it  was  found  that  he  was  possessed  of 
much  intelligence,  bnt  that  he  lacked 
the  musical  ear  so  necessary  in  tuning 
pianoa.  On  leamLng  that  necessary 
supplies  were  issued  through  orders  ob- 
tained from  the  principal  of  the  school, 
he  took  himself  to  the  office  and  demand- 
ed an  order  for  a  musical  ear. 


lINITEtf'^STATES 

^^  FINANCIAL  *ND^|P^  MERCANTILE  *^ 

EXAMINER 


November  3rd,  1915 

AN  INVESTMENT. 

NOT  A  CHARITY 

The  Pennsylvania  Institute  for  the 
Instruction  of  the  Blind,  at  Overbrook, 
Pa.,  established  83  years,  is  a  school 
for  boys  and  girls  v/ho  are  blind  or 
who  have  very  defective  eyesight, 
where  they  are  equipped,  in  addition 
to  the  branches  usually  taught  in  the 
public  schools,  some  trade  to  make 
them  self-supporting.  It  takes  the  pu- 
pil, who  would  otherwise  be  a  burden 
on  the  public,  and  converts  him  or  her 
into  a  self-respecting  and  self-support- 
ling  citizen,  gives  them  the  benefit  of  a 
fair  education,  and  teaches  them  some 
industrial  or  household  avocation.  Pu- 
pils may  select  whatever  business  they 
please,  typewriting,  piano  tuning,  vo- 
cal and  instrumental  music,  chair  can- 
ing, rug  and  carpet  weaving,  broom 
making  or  any  other  trade  whereby 
they  may  be  practically  independent. 
The  institution  also  maintains  a  sales- 
room and  exchange  at  204  South  Thir- 
teenth street,  telephone.  Walnut  1210, 
where  orders  are  taken  for  piano  tun- 
ing, chair  caning,  rugs  and  carpets, 
knitting,  crocheting  and  many  other 
I  kinds  of  work,  which  are  generally  bet- 
Iter  executed  than  if  done  by  persons 
having  their  sight.  It  has  no  favorites 
as  to  class,  creed  or  color,  but  is  open 
ito  all  regardless  of  location. 


It  is  needless  to  say  that  the  insti- 
tution is  in  need  of  contributions,  as  . 
its  program  is  too  extensive  to  be  eas- 
ily sustained.  The  money  going  in  the 
this  institution  must  be  regarded  n  the 
nature  of  an  investment  rather  than  a 
charity,  as  it  labors  to  convert  an  un- 
fortunate portion  of  the  population  in- 
to self-sustaining  members  of  the  com- 
munity instead  of  permitting  them  to 
become  worthless  burdens. 

Donations  or  contributions  will  be 
thankfully  received  and  immediately 
acknowledged  by  the  Principal,  Oliver 
H.  Burritt,  who  has  been  an  important 
factor  in  making  the  institution  a  mod- 
jel  one.  The  Pennsylvania  Institution 
for  the  Instruction  of  the  Blind  is 
known  and  its  efificiencv  admired  over 
the  whole  country  and  it  may  be  added 
■that  Mr.  Burritt  and  his  work  comes 
[in  for  a  large  share  of  the  praise. 

No  other  institution  of  the  kind  has 
|been  so  efifective  in  making  really  effi- 
cient  workmen   and  mechanics  out  of 
persons    who    are    hVuid    or   nearly    so, 
and  our  subscribers  cannot  find  a  more 
j worthy   object   for   their  contributions. 
i     We  have  often  heard  men  of  means 
assert  that  they  would  like  to  help  the 
worthy,  if  they  could  do  so  without  in- 
juring or  degrading  them,  and  we  as- 
!  sert    that     this     institution     admirably 
j  suits  their  wants. 

I      Mr.   John    Cadwalader   is   the   Presi- 
Ident  of  the  Institute. 


r ki^La.c(t!.i.^iht^iy,  "Pdo.,  lAOY-H^    Kvyxe-fuc 
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BLIND  PPLS 10  R[i 
IMTINGS  By  TOUCH 

Overbrook  School  for  tlie  instruc- 
tion of  tbrsSightless  Hits 
-,  on^^<(K^  Idea 


.ONG   TRIPS   FOR     CARDS 


"Some  of  Them  Will  Travel  Far  to 

Get  to  Homes  of 

Scholars 


O'RiMKR     pupils,     a  s 

well     as     those     atj 

present  on  the  rolls' 

of    the    Over'iroolc 

School    for   the    In-I 

Ij\\^^\  struction     of     the' 

Blind,  will  receivei 
as  the  school's 
Christmas  greeting 
cards  bearing  Yule- 
tide  greetings  1  n 
"point  type."  These 
they  will  rea-d  with 
their  linger  tips. 
Tile  greeting  reatl^: 

■•IlLirk    tliL    ClirisUnas    bella    are    ringing. 
HaDPlnesa    to    each    one    brinelnK 
GreetinKs    from    OverL.cok.    1915  " 

Chosen  with  as  much  care  and  fore- 
thought as  though  the  men  and  women; 
who  are  to  receive  them  could  see  them,  j 
the  cards  bear  designs  in  leaf  and  liolly 
h«.rries.  The  "Braille"  type,  taught  at 
the  school,  is  printed  at  the  school  build- 
ing, on  the  same  machine  as  is  used  by 
the  blind   students   in   their  class   work. 

There  will  be  long,  long  journeys  for 
some  of  the  cards  before  they  reach 
their  destination,  for  the  school  enrolls 
Its  pupils  from  the  f«ir  north  and  the 
sunny  south,  as  well  as  parts  of  the  east 
and  west.  And  the  cards  will  be  but  one 
of  many  links  with  which  past  and  pres- 
ent pupils  are  kept  in  touch  with  the 
progress  and  work  of  the  school,  and  are 
reminded  of  its  interest   in   their  welfare. 

Following  Christmas  festivities  at  the 
school  which  is  a  second  home  to  its 
pupils'  the  present  students  will  return 
next  week  to  their  families  for  the  Christ- 
mas holidays.  They  will  receive  no  gift 
which  they  value  more  than  the  report 
of  their  progress  in  their  school  studies, 
tax  the  first  part  of  the  term. 


iJreetings  for  BHni(St»^"f^ 

Students  and  alumjii-^ftne  Overbrook 
School  for  the  Insfruction  of  the  Blind 
will  receive  Christmas  greetings  from 
their  alma  mater,  printed  in  raised  type. 
Many  hundreds  of  grkdtt^tes  living  in 
all  parts  of  the  world  -vAU  read  the  cards 
with  their  fingers.  El£*pBite  festivities 
Xyi  be  held  at  the  institmiOR  next  week. 
Arasr  the  celebration  has\pefl  concluded, 
the  blind  boys  and  girls  Will  return  to 
relatives    for    the    holiday   season. 


if6LIDAY  EXERCISES 
OF  200  BUND  PUPILS 


Overbrook    Institution   IJolds   An- 
nual Christmas  Celebration 
^  School 

Nearly  200  i^u^ls  at  the  Pennsylvania 
Institute  foi'Hrtie  Blind,  at  Overbrook, 
yesterday,  celebrated  their  annual  Christ- 
mas exercises,  prior  to  the  closing  of 
the  school  today  for  the  holidays.  1 

The  exercises  for  the  kindergarten  ' 
children  were  held  in  the  morning.  The  | 
program  consisted  chiefly  of  songs  and 
carols  that  they  all  knew.  The  exercises 
for  the  elder  pupils  were  held  last  night. 
The  pupils  in  costume  portrayed  the 
Christmas  customs  followed  in  many 
lands,  and  a  feature  was  the  singing. 

There  are  192  pupils  at  the  school.  Most 
of  them  will  go  to  their  homes  after  the 
exercises  today.  There  are  some,  how- 
ever, who  live  BO  far  away,  mostly  In 
Southern  States,  that  they  will  remain 
here  over  the  holidays.  For  these  a  spe- 
cial Christmas  dinner  will  be  prepared 
and  they  will  have  another  celebration 
then. 


The 
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PHILADELPHIA,  FR  1  DAY,  JANUARY    14.  1916 

PROGRAM 

WEST  YORK  ST.  M.  E.  CHURCH 

Seventeentli  and  Yoik  Slreet 

Ye  Unique 

Entertainment 

given  by 

Ye  Glee  Club 

of 

The  Overbrook  School  For  the  Blind 

Under  the  dir.'ction  of 

Class  No.  21  of  The  Sunday  School 

Friday  Evening,  January  14,  1916 

1  THE  JOLLY  BLACKSMITH'S  LAY— Geibel  •  Glbk 

2  RECITATION— The  Sewin'  Circle  John  Young 

3  CRADLE  SONG— Mrs.  Winslow's  Soothing  Syrup 

Ilarringlon  Doublb  Quartettb 

4  CHORAL  IMITATION— The  Band-White 

5  BASS  SOLO — Out  on  the  Deep — Lulu-  Kenneth  Pebry 

6  RECITATION— The  Honor  of  the  Woods 

Gkoeob  HaChenburg 

7    EVOLUTIOV— Johny  Schmoker 

8  SONG— Annie  Laurie— ''^Vi'W  Doublk  Quarteite 

9  SOPKANO  SOLO— I  am  the  Merry  Postillion— .16^ 

HaRBY  DlTZLKR 


10  YACHTING  GLEE— Speed.  Bonny  B&rk—aeihd 

11  RECITATION— Jim  Lawson's  Horse  Trade 

Percy  Bbbninger 

12  SERENADE— In  the  Barnyard 

Soloist,  Gbokge  Hachenhurq 

13  SONG — The  Miller  of  the  Dee — Geibd         Double  Quabtbt 

14  CHORUS— Gems  from  The  M'xkado— Sullivan 

15  MUSICAL  FROLIC— A  Merry  Sleighride  Party— CT^m^*^ 

At  the  Piano,  Allyn  Bradford  and  Harry  H abtma  n 

16  A  TRAGIC  CANTATA— The  Gobbler  and  Grasshoper 

Jiu  mlopli 

Harry  C.  Hartman,  Accompanist 


?. 
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^ 
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rA>tor-v>-£cTr%>(    5  ■>     l^llfe- 


£r         Blind 

^  Pupils  of  'rtie  C 
Blind,    iiiemberH  o 
institution,    appra 
auditorium    of    the 
at    \\'a.vne,    in    a   to 


n    Wayne  j 

ook   School   for  the  I 

th\  (Jlee  Club   of  that' 

djasi      ulgln     Til      the 

dnor    High    School, 

under   the     aus- 


pices  of   the    Home   and    Scliool      .Associa- 
tion,   of    Radnor   lowuship.     A   dance   fol- 


Idw'i    the   conceit. 
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BOARD  OF  VIEWERS  AWARD 
$1,673,334  DAMAGES  IN  1915 

Ground    Was    Condemned    by    City    for 
V.  Public's  Benefit 

The  Mffcial  report  of  the  Board  of 
Vleweraw^^bmltted  yesterday  to  the 
Board  o)4j\^ges,  showed  thai  a  total  of 
11,673,334,^'^s  awarded  during  the  year 
1915  for  ground  condemned  by  the  city  for 
parks,  parkways,  playgrounds  and  boule- 
vards. 

Parkway  properties  taken  between  19th 
and  22d  streets  were  acquired  for  $402,939, 
although  the  owners  asked  $541,312.  Park-1 
way  properties  between  16th  and  17th 
streets  were  acquired  for  $131,015,  though 
$198,649  was  claimed.  The  property  used 
for  a  home  for  the  itlimil  HfTlst  and  Race 
streets  was  acquired  after  a  contest  In 
which  the  owners  claimed  $170,000.  The 
city's  experts  appraised  the  value  at  $S6,- 
625,  and  the  Board  of  Viewers  awarded 
$127,510.  Sixty-three  properties  were  taken 
In  acquiring  the  land  needed  for  Silver- 
wood  Park,  in  Manayunlc.  The  claims 
amounted  to  $179,220,  the  city's  experts 
gave  a  value  of  $140,100,  and  the  Board  of 
Viewers  awarded  $122,475.  i„_— -• —  " — ' 


Jnz.     i\0<^rl\y<    yAo-\A.y^X.2^\,y\\j£~d^A.' 


iV\i>,>roW,    iS-    l'^  I  k-- 


An  Investment 

Not  A  Charity 

What  has  been  said  in  the  follow- 
ing article,  clipped  irom" T/ie Mtiaii- 
cial  and  Mercantile  Examiner,''  about 
the  Overbrook  vSchool  lor  the  Blind, 
might  very  well  appl\'  to  our  own 
Institution. 

The  Pennsylvania  Institute  for  the 
Instruction  of  the  Blind,  at  (Jverbrook, 
Fa.,  established  83  years,  is  a  school  for 
boys  and  girls  who  are  blind  or  who  have 
very  defective  eyesij^ht,  where  they  are 
eqni])ped,  in  addition  to  the  branches 
usually  taught  iw  the  public  schools,  with 
some  trade  to  make  them  self-supporting  It 
takes  the  jiupil,  who  would  otherwise,  be  a 
burden  on  the  public,  and  converts  him  or 
her  into  a  self-respecting  and  self-support- 
ing citizen,  gives  them  the  benefit  of  a  fair 
education,  and  leaches  them  ^^ome 
industrial  or  household  avocation  Pupils 
may  select  whatever  business  they  please 
typewriting,  piano  tuning,  vocal  and 
instrumental  music,  chair  caning,  rug  and 
carpet  vveaving,  liroom  making  or  any 
other  trade  whereby  they  may  be  practical- 
ly independent.  'I'he  institution  also  main- 
tains n  salesroom  and  exchange  at  2t)4 
South  Thirteenth  street,  telephone.  Wal- 
nut 1210,  where  orders  are  taken  for  piano 
tuning,  chair  caning,  rugs,  and  carpets, 
knitting,  crochetirg  and  many  other  kinds 
of  work.  which  are  generally  better 
executed  than  if  done  by  persons  having 
their  sight.  It  has  no  favorites  as  to  class, 
creed  or  color,  liut  is  open  to  all  regardless 
of  location. 

It  is  needless  to  say  that  the  institution 
is  in  need  of  contributions,  as  its  program 
is  too  extensive  to  be  easily  sustained. 
The  money  going  into  thiN  iustitutiori 
must  be    regarded    in     the    nature    of    an 


investment  rather  than  a  charity,  as  it 
labors  to  convert  an  unfortunate  portion  of 
the  population  into  self-sustaining 
members  of  the  community  instead  of 
permitting  them  to  become  worthless 
burdens. 

Donations  or  contributions  will  be 
thankfully  received  and  immediately 
acknowledged  by  the  I'rincipal,  Oliver  H. 
Burritt,  who  has  been  an  important  factor 
in  making  the  institution  a  model  one. 
The  Pennsylvania  Institution  for  the 
Instruction  of  the  Blind  is  known  and  its 
efficiency  admired  over  the  whole  country 
and  it  may  be  added  that  Mr.  Burritt  and 
his  work  comes  in  for  a  large  share  of  the 
praise. 

No  other  institution  of  the  kind  has  been 
so  effective  in  making  really  efficient  work- 
men and  mechanics  out  of  persons  who  are 
blind  or  nearly  so,  and  our  subscribers 
cannot  find  a  more  worthy  object  for  their 
contributions. 

We  have  often  heard  men  of  means 
assert  that  they  would  like  to  helji  the 
worthy,  if  they  could  do  so  without  in- 
juring or  degrading  them,  and  we  assert 
that  this  institution  admirably  suits  their 
wants. 

Mr.  John  Cadwalader  is  the  President  of 
the  Institute. 


BWmMiEi'SLftW 
GIVIiCEDUCAIIONNOW 


Doctors  in  Philadelphia,  Harrisburg  and 
■  Pittsburgh  are  greatly  interested,  and 
|many  have  already  placed  children  In 
Institutions. 

Conservative  estimates  give  33,000  as 
the  number  of  adults  in  this  state  who 
have  been  sightless  from  birth.  But 
there  are  no  figures  to  show  the  number 
Of  poor  blind  children  under  10  years  of 
age.  With  the  enforcement  of  the  amend- 
ment these  children  will  be  able  to  at- 
tend the  classes  in  the  institutions  from 
which  they  were  formerly  barred  through 
laclt  of  money. 

Dr.  William  Campbell  Posey,  of  2049 
[Chestnut  street,  in  a  recent  letter,  'said: 
"I  shall  notify  all  the  eye  doctors  in 
Philadelphia  concerning  the  act,  and  will 
send  a  copy  of  it  to  a  friend  in  Pitts- 
burgh, who  may  acquaint  the  ocullsta 
there  with  the  same.  Wide  publicity 
ishould  be  given  the  bill." 

Dr.  William  N.  Bradley,  of  1821  Chest- 
nut street,  is  planning  to  bring  the  mat- 
ter before  the  next  meeting  of  the 
Pediatric  Society  and  the  Child  Federa- 
tion. 

'  Other  physicians  interested  are  Dr.  W. 
iDufReld  Robinson,  Of  Eighteenth  and 
Mount  Vernon  streets,  and  Dr.  George 
Phillips,  of  West  Chester.  Credit  for  th« 
Interest  being  taken  in  the  bill  is  largely 
due  to  the  efforts  of  Mi.ss  Julia  Lewis,  of 
1635  Pine  street,  who  has  helped  to  secure 
the  co-operation  of  the  Mary  Garrett 
Home  of  Philadelphia,  the  Aural  Insti- 
tution of  Scranton  and  the  Babies'  Home 
of  Pltt.sburgh,  who  have  agreed  to  open 
their  doors  to  the  blind  children. 


iPhiladelphia   ^^\^  a  n    Induces 
\Physicians  to  ]\|^ke  Dead  Let- 
ter Statute  Effective 


STATE    MUST    PAY    BILLS 


I  Little    Ones,    if    Poor,    May    Be 
Trained  Free  of  All 


Charg'C 


A  law  reciuiring  the  education  of  blind 
children,  which  has  been  lying  dormant 
since  its  passage  in  1914,  is  being  put  in 
'effect    by     doctors    and    social     workers 

throughout  the  state.  ] 
I  The  state  board  of  education  has  been 
notified  that  this  amendment  to  the  pub- 
lic school  act  of  lilll  provides  that  all 
children  under  the  age  of  8  may  be  placed 
iln  institutions  or  schools  for  the  blind 
and     instructed    at    the    expense    of    the 

state.         jijC''Wjt*^'Jt'.L^.-'  Jl-i'J  ^' *tvrm,iLKi.t'^-<  '    .''■ 


KINGS'  TREASURIES 

PHILADELPHIA,  MARCH  25,  1916 

BLIND  BOY  GARDENERS 

By  A.  Keown 


THE    lOU.NG    U.VHDENER8   BEGIN    THEIR    WOUK. 


ITH  the  first  fefl)le 
signs  of  returninu 
spring,  the  piijuls 
at  the  Overbrook 
School  for  tlie  Blind 
begin  to  turn  their 
tlioiights  toward  gar- 
dening. Long  before 
tlie  song  of  the  robin 
is  lieard,  orders  for 
seeds  and  plants  are 
made  out  in  the 
classroom,  and  sent 
off  to  be  filled.  When  the  long  da.vs, 
the  balmy  air,  and  the  return  of  the 
birds,  call  the  boys  out  of  doors  to 
assure  them  that  spring  has  really  come, 
work   begins   in  earnest. 

A  large  plot  of  ground  belonging  to  the 
school  is  assigned  to  the  bo.vs  for  garden- 
ing. This  field  is  plowed  and  fertilized  be- 
fore the  young  gardeners  begin  their  worU. 
After  this,  all  the  work  of  levelin:_r,  staking 
off  plots,  weeding,  wateiing,  planting  and  i 
gathering  in  the  harvest,  is  done  by  the 
boys,  under  the  supervision  of  their  teach-  | 
ers. 

In  the  classroom,  plans  are  made   to   re- 
present  the    plots   as   they    will    be    divided 
off    into    gardens.      By    using    his    Braille 
slate,  on  which  he  writes  the  raised  system  i 
of  print,  each  blind  boy  is  able  to  locate  the  j 
position    of    the    vegetables    he    expects    to  | 
plant.      Here,    too,    the    seeds    are    studied, 
so  that  the  gardener  learns  the  shape,  size. 


and  color  of  each  variety.*  He  also  learns 
the  depth  at  which  each  is  to  be  planted, 
the  distance  to  the  left  between  the  plants, 
the  possible  height  when  grown  and  the 
time  required  for  each  plant  to  begin  to 
yield.  With  these  facts  in  mind,  the  youth- 
ful farmer  sets  out  to  begin  his  spring  la- 
bors. 

Each  teacher  assists  his  or  her  grade  in 
marking  off  the  field  into  plots.  These 
plots  are  twenty  feet  long  and  five  feet 
wide,  with  a  one-foot  path  surrounding 
each.  Stakes  are  driven  in  at  the  corners 
of  the  plot,  and  strings  drawn  tightly  be- 
tween them,  in  order  to  even  up  the  edges. 
The  boys  do  the  measuring  by  means  of  a 
yardstick,  so  marked  that  they  can  trace 
the  figures  with  their  fingers.  The  initial 
letters  of  the  owner's  name  are  placed  on 
the  top  of  the  corner  stake.  This  enables 
each  boy  to  find  his  own  plot.  It  requires 
se\eral  trips  to  the  held  before  the  work  of 
grading  and  leveling  the  ground  and  stak- 
ing off  the  plots  is  completed.  Then  Ijegins 
the  sowing  of  seed  and  the  real  joy  of  gar- 
dening. 

It  has  been  found  that  rows  may  be  kept 
straight  by  having  each  planter  follow  the 
edge  of  an  eiglit-inch  board,  which  extends 
the  full  length  of  the  plot.  This  is  placed 
along  the  outer  edge  of  his  plot  while  he 
sows  his  first  row  of  seeds.  Kach  boy  is 
furnished  "with  a  sharp  stick.  With  this 
he  plows  a  gutter  along  the  edge  of  the 
board,   and    into   the   gutter    he   drops   the 


seeds.  When  the  first  row  is  filled,  the 
board  is  turned  over  and  a  second  row 
planted.  This  process  is  continued  until 
all  the  rows  have  been  completed.  If  all 
the  vegetables  are  not  planted  at  the  same 
time,  space  is  left  for  the  later  plants. 
,  Care  is  taken  to  keep  the  seeds  separated 
in  such  a  way  that  they  cannot  be  con- 
fused, since  it  is  important  to  keep  the  low- 
growing  plants  on  the  outer  edges  of  the 
plot,  while  the  middle  rows  are  reserved  for 
such  tall  vegetables  as  peas  and  beans.  The 
early  vegetables  arc  enjoyed  by  the  growers 
before  the  summer  vacation  forces  them  to 
leave  their  gardens  in  charge  of  the  school 
gardener.  In  the  empty  spaces  left  by 
radishes,  onions,  lettuce,  peas  and  beans, 
are  placed  cabbage  and  tomato  plants 
that  have  been  staited  in  frames.  These 
later  vegetables,  together  with  carrots, 
beets  and  turnips,  are  enjoyed  in  the  fall. 
The  corn  also  is  planted  before  the  boys 
leave  for  the  summer,  for  the  boys  are 
anxious  to  make  sure  of  their  corn  roast 
in  Sei)tember.  This  occasion  has  come  to 
be  one  of  the  important  events  of  the  school 
year. 

Shortly  after  returning  to  school  in  the 
autumn,  a  time  is  set  aside  for  the  annual 
corn  roast.  On  the  evening  chosen,  the 
entire  boys'  school  adjourns  to  the  field, 
where  the  corn  is  roasted  in  great  fires, 
about  which  the  gardeners  enjoy  the  fruits 
of  their  harvest  and  sing  songs  and  tell 
stories. 

To  a  casual  visitor,  the  matter  of  weed- 
ing a  garden  seems  a  remarkable  feat  for' 
a  blind  boy;  but  these  young  gardeners 
have  found  that  weeds  do  not  feel  any 
more  like  garden  plants  than  they  look 
like  them.  For  example,  the  garden  tramp 
is  likely  to  have  prickly  stems  and  soft, 
fuzzy,  pointed  leaves,  while  the  true  resi- 
dent has  short,  smooth  stems  and  smooth, 
glossy,  rounded  leaves.  Sometimes  a  rad- 
ish or  beet  top  tries  to  deceive  the  yoimg 
\\  eeder,  and  then  up  comes  a  garden 
plant. 

Short-handled  rakes  and  hoes  are  used, 
so  that  the  young  farmer  may  guard  his 
plant  with  one  hand  while  he  rakes  the 
gtound  about  its  roots  with  the  other.  In 
very  dry  weather,  it  is  necessary  to  carry 
Wiiter  from  the  school  across  the  street. 
^^  hen  the  long  Jime  evenings  invite  work 
in  the  gardens,  a  bucket  brigade  is  a  com- 
mon sight. 

Every  department  of  the  school  contrib- 
utes something  toward  the  gardening  move- 
ment. The  small  toolhouse  used  by  the 
boys  was  built  by  them  under  the  direction 
of  their  manual-training  teacher;  many 
of  the  wooden  garden  tools  are  made  by 
the  boys  during  the  winter. 

Under  the  direction  of  their  teacher,  the 
blind  boys  also  make  bird  houses,  which 
they  place  in  the  field  to  invite  bluebirds, 
vvrjns,  and  martins  to  become  joint  guardi- 
ani^  of  the  soil  with  robins,  meadow  larks, 
song  sparrows,  catbirds,  orioles  and  thrushes, 
whose  joyous  chorus  cheers  the  gardeners 
as  diey  work  with  busy  fingers  in  the  sun- 
shine of  God's  out  of  doors. 

Flowers  are  not  left  out  of  the  blind 
boy's  garden,  and  bordering  the  vegetable 
plots,  are  rows  of  marigolds,  cornflowers, 
dah!ias,  and  other  fall-blooming  plants. 
Maiy  other  varieties  of  flowers  are  started 


in  4  he  garden  and  then  arc  transplanted 
to  window  boxes,  to  brighten  the  class- 
looEis  through  the  long  winter  months. 

G  eat  enthusiasm  was  aroused  in  garden- 
ing not  long  since,  when  the  boys  entered 
the  contest  conducted  by  the  Philadelphia 
Evening  Telegraph.  Three  grade  plots  cap- 
tured first,  second,  and  third  prizes  awarded 
for  neatnes.s,  arrangement,  variety  and 
yield.  Eight  additional  prizes  wore  re- 
ceived by  eight  happy  boys  for  individual 
plots.  This  competition  with  other  schools 
lent  a  new  and  lively  interest  to  the  work, 
and  the  success  of  the  winners  has  been  a 
source  of  encouragement  and  inspiration 
to  tlw  less  ambitious  gardeners. 


1    H,\-Uex<::(fcli^t^L£^^,  TA^.^E-LA.Ul.e.'Ci.vx^  . 
Maut-cK^    X^.    1^1  fa- 


Blind  JBoys   Qive   Play 

Piftee^--^1ina  boys  1  pre.-scnted  "The 
Rivals"' last  r.iKhtat*hc  Pennsylva-ila 
Institution  lor  thA  XnJlruction  of  the 
Jlind,  at  Overbroof,  tilt  the  benefit  of 
the    school's    athletfts'Tuiul. 


-p 
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CONCERT  BY  PC/PILS 

OF  SCHOOL  FOR  BLINJ 


Pennsylvania  Institution   Gives  24tl}  Mu- 

sicale   at  Horticultural  Hall 

The  24th  annual  concert  of  the  Pennsyl- 
vania School  for  the  piind  was  held  last 
night  at  Horticulti^ral  Hall.  About  60 
of  the  blind  pupils  fcWpnd  the  chorus,  and 
one  of  the  soloists.  MISb^T.  Lucile  Mahan. 
a  soprano,  also  is  a  ni^il  of  the  school. 
Among  others  who  assisted  were  Mrs. 
Russell  King  Miller,  Paul  "V'olkmann  and 
Franklin  'Wood.  The  chorus  was  accom- 
IHinied  by  members  of  the  Philadelphia 
Orchestra,  and  the  concert  was  under  the 
direction  of  Mr.  Miller. 


r-"""    jaiinp_jmtnaren  in  conceiu  ■ 

Rea^itfTS  the  music  by  rieans  of  dots  on 
paper,  the  students  of  the  Pennsylvaniri 
School  for  the  Blind  aave  their  twenty-, 
fourth  annual  conc|rt  in  Horticultural 
'Hall  last  evening.  vTh*  beauty  of  the 
harmony  which  thesk  l^ind  young  men 
land  women  produced  lA^ught  tears  to  the 
eyes  of  an  audience  that  recognized  the 
music  as  an  expression  of  the  joy  which 
jean  be  found  by  a  brave  spirit  even  %vh€n 
ithe   world   is   veiled   in   darkness. 


PktL 
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CONCERT  BY  BLIND 


excellent  Work   by   LucifaHWailMiy-a 
Sightless  Singer.  i 

The  4-wpnty-fourth  annnal  concert  of 

Mdonts  of  the  Peunsj-lvania  School 
R  Blind,  given  in  '  riorticulturalj 
ist  night,  attractcriii  an  audience] 
led  the  hall  and  (wSr^wed  into' 
thg  foyer.  The  inusic.'VjL^/xhibitioiJS 
giveTi-Jiy  the  pupils  of  t^^scliool  al- 
ways rival  and  frequently^nrpass  the 
efforts  of  children  possessed  of  all  their 
faculties.  There  i.s  a  delightful  free- 
dom and  ease  about  performances  by' 
these  blind — only  those  familiar  with! 
the  situation  would  ever  dream  of  con-; 
necting  the  sure  singing,  well-drilled' 
voices  and  fle.^ibility  of  expression  with 
children  deprived  of  sight. 

Last  ujghfs  program  was  somewhat 
exceptional,  only  vocal  work  being  done., 
In  reality  it  was  a  choral  concert,  with' 
orchestral  accompaniment.  The  desire 
to  provide  the  students  with  every  ad- 
vantage probably  accounts  for  the  large 
orchestra,  drawn  from  the  Philadelphia  j 
Orchestra,  which  was  much  too  over-| 
powering  for  the  youthful  voices,  few 
in  numbers  and  not  strong  in  quality. 

The  choral  work,  however,  was  very 
interesting,  the  voices  evenly  balanced, 
well   developed   and   capable  of   consid- 1 
erahle  variety  of  expression.     The  most 
important  offering  of  the   evening  wag  j 
the  dramatic  cantata  "St.  John's  Eve,''/ 
by  Cowen.     The  solo  work  was  done  by  i 
Lucile    Mahan,    soprano;    Mrs.    Russell 
King  Miller,  contralto:  Paul  Volkmann,  ! 
tenor,  and   Franklin   Wood,  bass.    Mrs. 
Miller  is  always   a   favorite,   while  tho 
work    of    Paul    Volkmann    is   too    well 
known    to   require    extended    comment.  ! 
The   fresh   young  voice  of   I/ucile   Ma-  ' 
han,   a    pupil   of   the  school,   created   a  I 
profound  impression.  It  is  an  organ   of  ' 
extraordinary    charm      and    possibility,  j 
Well  trained,    Miss   Mahan    sings   with 
the  certainty  of  an  artist  of  experience. 
ITie  novelty  of  a  blind  girl,  capable  of 
such   splendid   work   should   enable    her 
to  achieve  a  career  of  prominence.  Kar-  | 
lier  in   the  program    Miss    Mahan    was  | 
heard      in      Mendelssohn's    "Hear    My  i 
Prayer,"  which  showed  her  capacity  m  , 
a    different    style    of    music.    Tlie    chil- ! 
dren's    voices,    in    the   delicate    "Water' 
Nymph"    of    Anton     Rubinstein,    werej 
especially  enjoyable.  liussell  Miller  con- 
ducted the  chorus.  -^ 
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STUDYING  TO  TEACH  BLIND 


t 


President  Cleveland's  Daughter  Learning  a 
System  of  Instruction  to  Impart  to  Blind 
Soldiers 


Philadelphia,  May  lO— Miss  Eisther  Cleve- 
land, daushter  of  the  late  President,  is 
studying  a  system  of  alphabetical  instruc- 
tion at  the  Pennsylvania  Institute  for  the 
Instruction  of  the  Blind  in  this  city  to  pre- 
pare herself  to  teaoh  soldiens  who  have 
lose  their  eyeeight  in  the  European  war. 
She  plans  to  sail  for  France  and  work  in 
the  American  hospital  at  Neuilly  upon  the 
completion  of  her  course. 

Miss  Cleveland  has  qualified  as  an  ex- 
pert nurse.  With  Miss  Maria  Osborne 
daughter  of  the  president  of  the  American 
Mi;seum  of  Natural  History,  she  makes 
the  trip  from  Princeton  each  day  to  the 
institute  which  is  located  at  Overbrook,  a 
suiburb.  .  .  .  .^    _       ,  .    „    . 


r  kula.(ig/LUk>.d^,  Tk^, ,  Bvct\.<2.'tuv>^. 


MTLL  teaoh  BLINDSgLDISRS    ' 

President  '  Cleveland's  Danghter  Here 
'  for  Service  In  France 

Miss  Esther  Clevelaiid.  dati^hter  of 
former  President  CleyMwd,  Is  prepar- 
ilng  herself  here  to  g4^  t|>  France  and 
ttearh  the  soldiers  wbJ  T*ve  lost  tlieir 
Kight  In  the  war.  S[h*  i.^  studying  at 
tn««^ennsylvania  iMtltylflon  for  the 
Instruction  of  the  BlIwTr  at  Overbrook, 
learning  the  P.rallle  system  of  alpha- 
betical   instruction   of   the    blind. 

Mies  Cleveland,  accompanied  hy  Miss 
Maria  Osborne,  daughter  of  the  presi- 
dent of  the  American  Museum  of 
Nat.irnl  History,  .lourneya  each  day  from 
her  home  In  Princeton  to  the  Instltution. 


in   Overbrook. 


VV\.^v|    12/.    l<f  )b. 

Once  famous  all  over  the  world  asl 
•'the  White  House  Baby,"  Miss  Ksther 
Cleveland  is  prcparinK  to  devote  her- 1 
self  to  the  teachins  of  blind  soldiers' 
in  France. 

From  her  home  in  Princeton,  N.  J,, 
she  travels  every  day  to  Overbrook,  a 
suburb  of  Philadelphia,  to  study  the 
system  in  use  at  the  Pennsylvania  In- 
stitute for  the  Instruction  of  the  Blind. 

Miss  Cleveland's  companion  Jft,  ,,^h» 
dally  study  is  Miss  Maria" f)sboine. 
daughter  of  the  president  of  thel 
American  Museum  of  Natural  History. 
When  they  are  thoioup-hly  efficient  in 
I  the  work  of  teachi?ig;  the  blind  bow  to 


take  care  of  themselves  in  a  world  of 
darkness,  and  how  to  engage  in  handi- 
crafts by  which  tiiey  can  support  them- 
selves, the  young  women  will  sail  for 
France  and  attach  themselves  to  the 
American  hospital  at  Neuilly. 

Already  the  daughter  of  the  late 
Grover  Cleveland  is  a  trained  nurse.  She 
had  designed  to  give  her  services  to  the 
wounded  before  this;  but  learning  of 
the  special  neces^^ities  of  the  great 
number  of  soldiers  blinded  by  poison- 
ous gases  and  high  explosive  shellfire, 
she  decided  to  equip  herself  foi'  that 
particular  branch  of  the  work  before 
going. 

Esther  Cleveland  was  born  in  the 
White  House  in  September.  1S9S.  Her 
horoscope  was  cast  by  Professor  I.eo- 
nis,  who  said  she  ought  not  to  marry 
before  the  age  of  "5.  He  added,  how- 
ever, she  would  marry  between  21  and 
22.  The  stars  were  wrong,  or  else  the 
professor  misread  them.  for  "Baby 
Esther"  is  now  in  her  twenty-third 
year. 


Pk.ula-c)l.g/th/k...Ax,  "Pa^. .  P-r^fes. 
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MMINSTRELS 
INENTERTAIMENT 

students  at  Ovgy^'ook  Institution 

Give  Show  for  Delegates  to 

Teachers'  Conference. 


students  of  the  Pennsylvania  Institu- 
tion for  the  Blind,  at  Overbrook,  ap- 
peared last  night  in  cutaways  and  black 
face  at  a  minstrel  show  given  as  a  clos- 
ing entertainment  for  the  visiting  dele- 
gates to  the  two-day  conference  of 
home    teachers   of   the   blind. 

The  blind  minstrels  even  did  a  cake- 
walk.  They  sang  sweet  old  songs  and 
some  new  ones  and  told  good  o'ld  jokes 
with  a  clatter  of  bones  And  tinkling  of 
cymbals  and  kept  a  big  audience  in 
high  good  humor.  The  cakewalk  was 
done  by  Carroll  Rank  and  Ralph  Miller. 
Jacob  P.  Bausch  was  interlocutor,  and 
he  kept  the  ball  of  fun  rolling  around 
with  the  help  of  two  changes  of  end 
men,  Harold  Howard,  Paul  Pierce, 
George   Hackensburg   and   Rufus   Cross 

Then  there  were  a  number  of  songs, 
one  feature  being  llie  singing  of 
"Johnny  Schmoker"  by  Ralph  Wolstana 
'with  the  minstrels  as  the  chorus.  Gems 
from  "Mikado"  and  "It's  Great  to  Be 
Crazy"  were  other  chorus  pieces.  Harry 
Bitzler  sang  "The  Naushty  Little 
Clock;"  Ross  Elder  "obliged"  with 
"Tommy's  Trouble,''  and  John  Young 
rendered  "S'stei-'s  Best  Girl." 


11  SCiOL'S  pyptLS 

nfiNSTRELS 


Address^  Conclude  Two-Day  Con- 
ference of  Teachers  at  Overbrook 
Institution 


Students  of  the  Pennsylvania  In.-^titu- 
tion  for  th^-  Blind  at  dverhrook  apiiear- 
ed  last  night  in  blackface  at  a  minstrel 
show  given  as  a  closing  eiitertamment 
for  the  visiting  delegates  to  the  two-day 
conference  of  home  teachers  of  the  blind. 

I  One   of   the   features   of   the  programme 

[was  a  cake  walk. 

The   second   day's   session   of  the   con- 

I  ference  began  witltva  closed  session  in  the 

I  morning  to  consider  the  contents  of  a 
question  box  on  p.roblems  of  teaching. 
Tlie  afternoon  was  marked  by  a  series  of  j 
addresses,  with  O.  H.  Burritt,  superin- 
tendent of  the  Overbrook  school,  presid- 
ing. The  speakers  included  Mrs.  Isabel 
W.  Kennedy,  secretary  of  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Home  Teaching  Society  and  F^ree 
Circulating  Library  for  the  Bhnd;  Fred- 
erick H.  Mills,  of  the  Pennsyhania 
Working  Home  for  Blind  Men,  Mra.  Wil- 
liam  Evans,   president   of   the   Board   of 

Managers  of  the  Pennsylvania  Indiistrial 
Home  for  Blind  Women;  .John  Cadwala- 
der,  head  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the 
Chapin  Memorial  Home  for  the  Aged 
Blind;  W.  W.  Stamm,  secretary  oi  the 
Pennsylvania  Association  for  the  Blind; 
Liborio  Delpino,  held  officer  of  the  Sales- 
room and  Eixchange  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Institution  at  Overbrook;  Miss  Ijiliian 
Rendall,  corresponding  secretaiy  and 
visitor  for  the  Society  for  the  Promo-^ 
tion  of  Church  Work  Among  the  Blind, 

J  and  T.   S.  McAloney,   superintendent   of 
le  Western  Pennsylvania  Institution  for 
the  Blind. 
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SPMT 


Nearl.T  sevent.v-flve  slshtlcss  lads  comf.<-',.r4 
in  various  track  events  in  the  ninth  an/'  aJ' 
correspondence  contest  of  tlie  American  Schoo)> 
for  the  Blind,  at  Overbrools.  yesterday  after- 
noon. All  winter  long  the  students  of  the 
institution  have  hceu  conditioniuE  themselves 
for   this   event.      Tn   other   parts  of   the   county 


at  the  samp  tim<>  additional  ^  scbools  for  thel 
blind  wore  lioldini  similar  meets'.  Within  a 
few  days  the  results  will  be  compared  by  aj 
l)oard  of  ofllcinls  and  tue  coumuiouship  awHrd-l 
ert  the  school  seorinc  the  liiehcst  number  of| 
points. 

Despite  the  fact  that  the  blind  bo.vs  ealnedi 
tlieir  sense  of  direction  by  touch  rather  than 
siebt.  the  ueiformances  were  of  blsh  order.  In 
the  daslies  the  boys  had  wires  lH>nnd  around 
their  waists  and  fastened  by  pulleys  to  an- 
other cuide  wire.  sivluK  them  their  direction. 
Sinjnilarly.  there  was  not  an  instance  wherein 
the  boys  traveline  at  top  speed  collided  wlthi 
an  ob.iect  or  iXTson.  UTie  meet  was  also  an ; 
Important  test  in  which  the  representatives  of 
the  Overbrooli   traclt   team   were   selected.  I 

Hope  dimblne— Won  by  .lames  Ciipeland;  sec- 1 
ond.  Wilfred  Cross.  Heicht.  16  feet  in  3  sec- 
onds. 

75-yard  dash— Won  by  Charles  Pierce;  Bec-| 
ond.  (ieorse  Hackenburg.     Time,  9  l-.'5  seconds. , 

60-Tard  dash — Won  )>y  .Tames  Copcland:  sec- 1 
ond.   Ernest   Ward.     Time.   (;  3.5  seconds. 

60-yard  dash— Won  by  James  lylvlnKSton; 
second.  Wensel  Xlatchey.  Time.  6  3-5  -sec-i 
onds. 

45-vard  dash— Won  by  Raymond  Munis:  sec- 
ond.   Charles    Oantz.      Time.    6    seconds.  .  ' 

Standing  broad  lump— Won  by  James  LIt- 
ineston.      Distance.    8    feet    1    Inch.  .      ,  \ 

Three  consecutive  iumns— .Tames  Copeland, 
\kon:  W.  Wilson,  secon...  Distance.  28  feet 
5%    inches. 

40-yard  dash— Won  by  Wi  liam  DetIs:  sec- 
ond. '  Edward  Marcu.  Time.  6  minutes  1  sec- . 
ond.  _,         .         «,      ,     ; 

Hop.  step  and  .iumt>— Won  by  Charles  > 
Pierce:  second.  Kennctt  Perry.  Distance,  21 
feet  *ZVi  inches. 

Basketball  throw^John  Bnrth,  first:  Carl 
yiercc.   second.     Distance.   48  feet  6  Inches.       J 
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BLIND  SCHOOL  STUDENTS 
?rrfRBNCH  WAR  EXHIBIT  i 


students  from  the  School  of  the  Blind, , 
at  Overbrook,  visited  the  French  war' 
exhibit  yeJt^ay.  and  toy  being  glveu  per-, 
mlsaion  ■)(§  g^  vbaclt  of  the  lino  and  feel  I 
the  varlottB  QxhilBrts,  fhej^alned  a  fairly  I 
acciirate  \dea  of  the  implements  of  mod- 1 
em  warfare. 

One  of  the  students  put  on  the  six- 
teen-pound helmet  and  twenty-pound 
breast-plate  worn  by  G«rman  shock 
troops.  The  sensitive  finger  tips  of  aU 
passed  over  the  famous  French  "75'b"; 
they  laid  reverent  hands  upon  the  air- 
plane in  which  Guynemer  brotrght  down 
twenty-two  Hun  machine*,  and  they  won- 
dered at  the   huge   40O  ■centimeter   shells. 


r  kLLA-cicLVx  ki.£u,    Pa^.,  l^-e^cLcCt 


STORY  TELLERS  TO  MEET 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  Story  Tellers' 
League  will  be  held  at  the  Pennsylvania 
Institute  for  the  PJ^mUp  ftMtirhrnnlr  tomor- 
row afternoon,  at  ^o'clock.  After  the  busi- 
ness meeting  there  will  be  a  program  of 
stories  and  songs  froi.i  '^hakespeare  by  the 
.members  of  the  league,^ and  old  English 
Klances  by  children  of  th^  institute. 


Jv«>v\  -e^    fe  -    I  *?  I  fe  . 

BLIN&  OHLDREN  MARCH.  SlSO 
AND  DANCE  ON /piE  CAMP\^S 

Children  of  the  Scho*  f^  the  Blind  at, 
Overbrook  yesterday  itr^^oon.  marched.' 
danced  and  sang  in  th/T^eautiftil  giounds 
in  the  annual  celebration  of  the  Story 
Tel)or.s'  League  and  Kindergarten  Asso- 
ciation. 

■  Dr.  John  U.  Mahoney.  president  of  the 
league,  had  rewritten  into  story  form  fori 
this  occasion  two  of  Shakespeare's 
comecjies,  ".^s  You  Like  tf  and  •Comedy 
of  Errors,"  which  were  told  to  the  chil-j 
drpii  and  the  audience  under  the  maples 
whicji  surround  the  campus  of  the  school, 
by   .\li.«s  .Iiilin    Williams. 

Throe  old  Kngliah  dances  were  given 
on  the  <-ampu8  by  the  children,  most  of 
whom  were  totally  blind,  with  the  grace 
and  precision  of  perfectly  normal  girls. 
Pupils  from  the  girl  s  department  of 
physical  expression  and  declamation  gave 
several  readings  from  Sliakespeare,  and 
the  school  chorus  rendered  "Who  Is 
Sylvia?'  and  the  •Fairy  Sons,"  showing 
excellent  training.  Miss  Ellgarda  Tenls 
and  Miss  Lucile  Mahan  also  sang  sev- 
eral  solos.  ' 
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f>ENNA.  SCHOOL  FO^fltTNf)        | 
HAS  CONCERT  A¥  OVERBROOKj 

J,  recita\  given  Mty  th^  pupils  of  the 
'Pennsylvania  SchoRl  fHr  the  Blind,  at 
OVbrbrook,  last  Wiwr.  was  remarkable 
tor  the  character  of  the  music  as  welll 
as  for  the  technique  of  the  mu.sicians,) 
The  blind  boy.s  and  girls  played  selec-l 
tions  from  Liszt,  Chopin,  Rubensteln,  and 
Grieg,  with  a  depth  of  feeling  and  in- 
terpretive  power   that   was   tinuaual.  I 

The  boys  and  girls  went  to  and  from 
their  seats  in  the  auditorium,  up  the 
steps  of  the  platform,  and  to  the  piano 
entirely  withnut  guidance  from  any  one. 
Besides  the  piano  solo."?,  there  vva«  an 
organ  solo,  and  several  vocal  selections, 
showing  both  the  training  of  the  indi- : 
vidual   pupils   and    the   chorus   work. 


BLIND  JiBYE^A  GRADUATE 

Touth  Among  Browr.  Preparatory  Stu- 
dents Who  Get  Diplomas  To-night     I 
Had  Remarkable  Career  I 

Among  the  graduates  of  Brown  Pre-' 
iwratory  School  who  will  receive  diplomas 
4t  the  anrMyi"»^pmmencement  In  Wither- 
^oon  Hall^his  ifevening  is  Harry  Calvin 
Partman,  Bianniiu  (a  a  good  i 
of  a  man  lAQj^MfaOlpbt  long-  n- 
to  overcome^ ^^^^P%andicap — :!...„..„.... 

(mcceeded.  Z^yl^b-  years'  ago,  at  Waynes- 
)urg.  v.here  hils  parents  live,  Hartman 
vas  playing  with  some  lime.  He  thought 
t  would  be  fun  to  throw  a  bucket  of 
water  on  the  lime  and  watch  the  steam 
rise. 

A  year  later  he  came  to  Overbrook  and 
entered  the  Pennsylvania  Institute  for  the 
Instruction  of  the  Blind.  In  lOl'J  he 
graduated    from    that    institution.      After 


three  years  of  special  work  in  different 
[schools  of  the  city,  he  decided  to  enter 
(the  University  of  Pennsylvania.  Then  he 
'was  awar(fed  a  scholarship  to  the  Uni- 
versity of  Pennsylvania  by  the  institute. 
One  of  these  scholarships  is  awarded  each 
four  years.  Hartinan  decided  that  to  en- 
ter Penji  he  would  have  to  take  some 
special  work  along  fundamental  lines,  so 
last  fall  he  entered  Brown  "Prep." 

In  addition  to  taking  about  twenty-five 
per  cent,  more  work  than  the  average 
student  finds  himself  able  to  "get  away 
with"  comfortably,  Hartman  proceeded 
to  start  some  extra  work  in  music.  At 
the  same  time  it  was  necessary  for  him 
to  ;?et  subscriptions  for  magazines  to 
[support  himself. 


HARRY  CALVIN  HARTMAN 
A  blind  student,  who  will  receive  his  di- 
ploma at  the  Brown  Preparatory  School 
commencement  this  evening  preparatory 
to  entering  the  University  of  Pennsyl- 
vania ne.xt  fall.  He  will  be  the  class 
(   orator  to-night. 

[  To-day,  on  the  eve  of  commencement, 
Ithe  name  of  Harry  Calvin  Hartman 
stands  at  the  very  top  of  the  honor  list, 
which  means  that,  although  he  had  to 
study  from  the  few  books  written  In  the 
Braille  system,  he  was  able  to  obtain,  and 
[had  to  grope  his  way  ih  from  Overbrook 
'each  mornirg  and  back  after  school  to 
study  and  work  with  his  music,  he  re- 
Iceived  a  higher  average  than  any  of  the 
other  students. 

The  (act  that  the  students  selected  him 
as  their  "cane  man"  shows  that  he  found 
time  to  'mix"  and  be  sociable,  as  well  as 
study.  The  fact  that  he  was  chosen  class 
oiator  probably  merely  shows  that  he  is 
fairly  competent  to  handle  the  English 
language.  When  he  enters  the  University 
next  fall  he  will  take  the  arts  and  science 
course,  probably  specializing  in  educa- 
tion. 

Fifty-one  other  students  will  receive 
diplomas  or  certificates  at  the  commence- 
ment. Besides  Hartman,"  the  other  honor 
men  are:  Spoon  man,  Leroy  Edward 
Wolf,  pipe  man,  Harry  Chuch  Lee;  bpwl 
man,   George  Schaub  Coleman. 

"The  Next  Step."  the  principal  address, 
j  will  be  delivered  by  Dr.  Frank  Pierrepont 

i'  Graves,  dean  of  the  School  of  Education 
of  the  University  of  Petinsylvanla.  The 
class  oration,  "Independence  of  the  Indi- 
vidual," will  be  delivered  by  Hartman. 
Elmer  S.  Mattner  will  deliver  the  saluta- 
tory. George  J.  Brown  will  award  the 
.diplomas    and    certificates. 


TThe  list  of  graduates,  winners  of  certifl- 
teates,  medal  winners  and  students  on  the 
pionor  roll  follows: 

CLASS    OF     1916. 
DlDloma. 
,  Classical— LeRoy   Edward   Wolf, 
^  Academic— John   P.    H.    Dobbin.    Austin   Vincent 
Dowd.    Bara    Maude    Fence.    Frederick    C.    aerfi 
ner.    Arthur    Francis    Gibson,    Hidvrard    1.    Halin. 
Harry     Calvin     Hartman.     Lvda     Nelson     Meziek. 
Ralph     Saltzman.    John    Henry    Slook,     Edna    E. 
Zieeler. 

Scientlfle— Harold  Howard  Banks.  David  Beck- 
man.  Earl  Clarence  Bernhard.  James  Akin 
Casuel.  James  Daw.'ion  Clansey.  George 
Sehaub        Calenmn.         John         Jacob  Czlsck. 

Tulin  Drcll.  Horace  Jefferson  Haskell.  Richard 
|J.  Hevessj-.  Frederick  MacLean  .TOhps.  Harr.v 
IChuck  Lee.  F;imcr  .S.  .Mattp^.  Geori*  C.-irson 
Potts.  J.ise  Manuel  Ropain.  ;%  imas  C  Smith. 
Jr..  Daniel  Ratbvon  Strock.  iiarry  John  Was- 
oner. 
Commercial— Louise  P.  Dorn. 
CERTIFICATE. 

Academic— Thomas  William  Bawden.  Abraham 
rtfl'oport. 

Sclent  I  tie— Albert  Michael  Apt.  Harrv  Bilker. 
KmJ!  Bremer.  Jules  Marquez  Diaz.  Ernest  WII- 
liar»  Kills.  Meyer  Goldman.  Warren  Scott  Mc- 
Padden.  Morris  Rosen.  J.imes  Thomas  Sellers, 
Jr..   T\illinm  Sassnmnn  Sutherland. 

Commercial— Charles  Edward  Hess.  A.  J.  Lash- 
ner.    Herman   Mineler.    Herman   Silver. 

One     Year     Commercial— Martin     Harrison.     G. 

Frederick      Hcrhalch,      Ethel      May     Kuemmerle, 

Helen   Marie  Kuemmerle.  Jane  Held  MacFarland. 

HONOR    KOLL   FOR    1916. 

In    the   order   of    their   Grading:. 

Harrv  Calvin  Hariman.  Howard  S.  Draper,  Ben- 
.larain  Mandelh.Timi.  William  Powell.  Howard  J. 
Camber.  .Tules  Marquez  Diaz.  James  Gowen  Heed. 
Sam\iel  S.  Selt?hcic.  Joseph  .Albert  Boothrovde 
BenJ.imin  Bernstein,  Ralph  Saltzman.  Maude  S. 
Ferroe.  Rll:',abeth  McGoldricb.  Horace  Jefferson 
Haskell.  John  Grady.  Gurnee  G.  Martin. 

MEDAL    LIST. 

MORNING    SCHOOL. 

French— 1.  Maude 'S.  Ferree.  2.  Benjamin  .Man- 
delbaum.  German— 1.  Harry  Waconer.  2.  .John 
J.  C:zisck.  English— 1.  Leroy  Edward  Wolf.  2. 
Elmer  S.  Mattner.  Hlstor.v— 1.  Jules  Marquez 
Diaz.  2.  Austin  Vincent  Dowd.  Athletics— 1. 
John  Patrick  Henn-  Dobbins.  2.  Harold  H. 
Banke.  Edward  J.  Rankin  Cup— William  J. 
iWittmaler. 

MEDAL    LIST. 

AFTEJRNOON   SCHOOL. 

English— 1.     Lyda    Nelson    Mezlck.      2.    Edward 

Samuel     Draper.       Mathematics— 1.     Tulla     Drell. 

IGold    Medal    Debate — 1.    Howard   Samuel   Draper. 

2.    Howard   J.   Gamber. 
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BLIND  STUDENT  LI 
CLASS  AT  BR 


PREP 


Diplomas  were  given  ,^6  fifty-two 
members  of  the  graduating  class  of 
Brown  Preparatory  School  last  night, 
at  the  anual  commencement  in  Wither- 
spoon    Hall. 

Harry  C.  Hartman,  a  blind  student, 
who  finished  at  the  head  of  his  class, 
was  applauded  many  minutes  when 
'presented  with  his  diploma.  Hartman 
was  graduated  from  the  Pennsylvania 
Institution  for  Instruction  of  the  Blind. 
He  not  only  took  more  studl^*'  tU«Bf 
any  other  member  of  his  class  at 
Brown,  but  he  also  found  time  to  work 
Ills  way  through  the  school.  He  was 
chosen  class  orator  and  cane  man,  the 
highest  honor.  He  will  enter  the  Uni- 
^versity  of  Pennsylvania. 

The  principal  address  was  delivered 
by  Dr.  Frank  P.  Graves,  dean  of  the 
School  of  Education  of  the  University 
of  Pennsylvania.  Elmer  S.  Mattner 
delivered  the  salutatory.  The  award  of 
the  diplomas  and  certificated  was  made 
by    George    J.    Broyn. 
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RUNDBpY  IS  HONOR  MAN  ' 

Heads   List   of   Graduates   at    Browr 


-f*^. 


Prep. 


Harry  Calviji  Hartman,  a  bliud  boy 
of  Waynesburt  hekds  the  list  of  honoi 
students    in    tHy  ^Aiduating    class    oi 
Brown  Prepara»iT^li<xjI-    He  took  a 
prominent    partVn   tue  commencement 
exercises    held    l(^t  ■^ight     in     Wither- 
spoon    Hall,    delivering    an    oration    on 
"Individual  Independenc-e."  That  Hart- 
man's   blindness  failed   to  hamper   him 
in    his   scholastic    work    was    evidenced 
by    the   masterly    manner   in    which    he 
went  through  with  his  part  of  the  pro- 
gram.   Nine  years  ago  the  boy  lost  his 
sight  when  lime  got  into  his  eyes  while 
he  was  playing  around  a  lime  pit  near 
his  home.      In   1912  he  graduated  from 
OverbrooU    School    Tor    the    Blind    andj 
that   same   year    entered     Brown.      He 
plans  to  enter  the  University  of  Penn-j 
sylvania    in    the    fall. 
The  conuiiencemeut  exercises  were  at- [ 
tended  by  a  throng  that  well  filled  thej 
Withersp"oon  auditorium.    Frank  Pierre- 
pont    Graves,    dean    of    the    School    of 
Education,  University  of  Pennsylvania, 
delivered  the  address  to  the  graduatets. 
Elmer   S.    Mattner    delivered   the    salu-j 
tatorv  address  and  the  valedictory  wa»| 
handled    by    Kalph    Saitzman.     George 
J.   Brown   presented   the   diplomas  and 
certificates.    The  invocation  was  offered, 
by  Rev.  Hourv  Stiiart  Paynter,   rector 
of  St.     Stephen's    (Mnirch,    Bridesburg. 
Medals   were   awarded    by    Howard   11. 
Prouse    and    the    honor    roll    was    read 
by  Abrani  L.  Myers.    Following  are  the 
graduates:     • 

Diplomas:  Classical— I*Ro.v  RdwanJ  Wolf. 
.\ca(l<>mio— .loliu  P.  H.  Dobliin.  Austin  Vincent 
Dowd,  Sara  Maude  Fence,  Kiedenck  C.  part- 
ner Artliiir  Fiaticis  Uibson,  Kdward  1.  Hulin. 
Harry  Calvin  Hartman.  L.vda  .Nelson  Mczick, 
llalpU  Saitzman,  .lobn  Henry  Slook,  Fxina  K. 
Ziegler.  Srientlflc— Harold  Howard  Hanks.  Ihi- 
vid  Beekman.  Fjirl  Clarence  Bernliard,  l-T-ank 
Akin  Casbel.  .lames  Dawson  Claneoy.  George 
ScUaub  Coleman.  .lobn  .lacob  Csisek,  Tulla 
Drell.  Horace  .leffer.son  Haskell,  Kitbard  ,1. 
Hevessy,  Frederick  Maclean  Jones.  Harry 
Chuck  Lee,  Klnier  S.  Mattner,  George  Carson 
Potts,  ,108e  Manuel  Hopain.  Thomas  C.  Smith, 
Jr.,  Daniel  Uutlivon  Struck.   Harry  John  Wagon 

er.'    Commercial— Uiuis  C.   Dorn. 

Certlflcate:  Acadeniie-Tbomas  William  T!  aw - 
den.  Abraham  Uapoport.  Scientillc-Albert 
Michael  Ant.  Harry  Ililker,  Knill  Bremer.  .lules 
M,U(|iiez  tlioK.  ICrnest  William  KUis,  Meyer 
CoUlnian  VVnrren  Siott  McFadden.  Morns  Ko- 
sen.  .lames  Thomas  Sollers.  Jr..  William  hassa- 
maii  Sntlieiland.  Conimcicial-Cbarles  Edward 
Hes,i  A.  J.  I.ashner.  Herman  Mai-Rles.  Herman 
S'lver  One-Year  Commercial  .Martin  Harrison. 
C  Fr'ederiik  Herbsleb,  Kthel  May  Kueminerle, 
n'elen  Marie  Kuemmerle,  Jane  Reid  MacFar- 
laiid. 
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Two   blind   stui 
from    the     iTni* 
at    the    commeil 
21.   They  are 
Whai-^o^i    Schot 


Its   will   he   graduated  ' 

pity     of     Pennsylvania 

at   exercises   on    June 

Id  D.   Howard,  of  the 

■^nd    R.-\yinoi1d    I...    Por- , 


Howard  and  Porter  live  at  the  Penn- 1 
s.vlvania  Institution  for  the  Instruction 
of  the  Blind,  at  Overbrook.  Both  have 
excelled  in  scholarship  at  the  Tniver- 
sity.  Howard  became  a  member  of 
the  Tlieta  Gamma  Sigma  honorary 
fiateViiity  ■o{  the  Whajton  School  and 
Porter  received  the  laudations  of  every 
one   of  his  professors  and   instructors. 

Howard,  who  is  twenty-one  years  old. 
was  graduated  from  the  Central  High 
School  before  coming  to  the  University. 
His  hpme  is  at  Bartles\ille,  Okla.  Por- 
ter went  to  the  Oklahoma  State  Univer- 
sity three  years  until  he  lost  his  sight 
as  the. result  of  an  explosion  in  a 
dredging  operation.  He  knew  it  was 
useless  to  keep  on  studying  engineering 
thereafter  and  decided  to  get  a  bachelori 
of  arts  .and  science  degree.  I 
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§UJy[DSTUDENT  Rr 
TAKES  ALL  HONORS 

PHILADELPHIA,  June  17— Diplomas 
were  given  to  52  members  of  the  gradu-j 
atlng  class  of  Brown  Preparatory  school 
at  the  annual  commencement  In  Wlther- 
spoon   Hall. 

Harry  C.  Hartman,  a  blind  student, 
who  finished  at  the  head  of  his  class, 
was  applauded  many  minutes  when 
presented  with  his  diploma.  Hartman 
was  graduated  from  the  Pennsylvania 
Institution  for  Instruction  of  the  Blind. 
H§  not  only  took  more  studies  than 
any  other  member  of  iils  class  at 
Brown,  bo  he.  also  found  time  to  work 
hi.<!  way  through  the  school.  He  was 
chosen  class  ofator  and  cane  man,  the 
higliest  honor.  He  will  enter  the  Uni- 
versity of  Pennsylvania. 


BLIN 


MEN'S  EXHIBIT 


mdergartners    Show   Great    Dexterity 
in  Use  of  Other^afflises  Althougli 


They  ai 

Chasing    exercises 

Department  of  the 

for  the  Iiistri-otlon 


,tless 

Kindergarten 

v.-inia  Institute 

the  Blind  took  place 


ter,   who   will   get   a  degree  in   arts  and 
science.    , 


this  morning  in  tlie  Kindergarten  Building 
of  the  Inslitute,  at  Overbrook.  Parents 
were  there  to  watch  the  thirty-six  chil- 
dren display  the  dexterity  they  had  gained 
hi  the  use  of  their  hands,  despite  the 
handicap  of  loss  of  eigtit..  After  the  ex- 
ercises were  over,  the  parents  took  the| 
children  to  their  iiomes,  where  they  will 
remain   for  the  summer. 

The  regular  commercement  exercises; 
will  take  place  to-morrow  morning  at  the' 
Institute.  .  Some  particularly  interestingi 
features  are  piomised  for  that  occasion. 

The  children,  who  range  from  five  to 
eight  ye.^rs.  were  able  to  iday  the  usual 
kindergarten  games  in  much  the  same 
way  that  other  children  can,  and  they 
seemed  to  gain  just  as  much  pleasure 
from  their  games  as  their  more  fortunate 
brothers  and  sisters  do. 


An  exhibit  of  work  in  connection  with 
the  kindergarten  course  was  another  in- 
teresting  feature. 


BLPJ^TUDENTS 
APPEAR  IN  DRAMA 

Play  is  Given  to  Mark  Commence- 
ment at  Institute  for  Instruction 


o£/B)ind  at  Overbrook 


PRIZE; 


RE        AWARDED 


A  drama,  the  court  scene  from  the  play 
"Heralds  of  the  Dawn,"  was  the  feature 
of  the  eighty-fourth  annual  commence- 
ment exercises  of  the  Pennsylvania  In- 
stitute for  the  Instruction  of  the  Blind, 
at  Overbrook.  this  morning.  Interesting 
essays,  pleasing  songs  and  the  presenta- 
tion of  the  diplomas  by  John  Cadwalader, 
president  of  the  Board  of  Managers,  who 
also  awarded  the  several  prizes,  com- 
pleted the  program. 

An  organ  recital  by  Harry  C.  Hartman 
was  the  opening  number  of  the  program. 
Parents  and  friends  of  the  students  filled 
the  auditorium.  The  play  then  followed  in 
which  all  of  the  characters  were  portrayed 
by  students.  The  caAt  was  as  follows; 

King  of  Ideonla.  George  Hackenberger; 
Prince  Hesperus.  .lames  M.  Copeland; 
Petrlos,  a  judge,  Wilfred  M.  Cress:  Abbo 
of  the  Woods,  Kenneth  W.  Perry;  Soraya, 
a  soothsayer,  Robert  E.  Pruitt;  Queen 
Adallna,  Percy  E.  Bernlnger;  Venora, 
Alvln  J.   Huber. 

Miss  Rose  Hlldegarde  Staub,  a  grad- 
uate in  music,  gave  two  piano  numbers. 
Rubenstein's  Baccarolle  and  a  Novellette 
by  McDonald,  which  were  well  received. 
A  vocal  selection,  an  aria  from  "Die 
Frlerischaetz,"  was  given  by  Miss  Martha 
Lucille  Mahan.  ,  An  original  poem,  "A 
Plea  for  Peace,"  was  read  by  the  author, 
Paul  L.  Pierce.  A  recitation  by  Agnes 
S.  Locuson,  "A  Legend  of  Service,"  and  an 
ossay  by  Frances  Muriel  Kellert,  "The 
Commercial  Development  of  Western 
Canada,"  followed. 

Other  essays  were:  "The  Life  of  Mercy 
Warren, ■(  by  Miss  Locuson;  "Salesman- 
ship," by  Percy  E.  Bernlnger;  "Physical 
Culture,"  by  Wilfred  M.  Cross;  "War. 
Why?"  by  George  Hackenberger;  "Per- 
sonal Efficiency,"  by  Alvin  John  Huber, 
and  "Da  Ching,"  a  historical  sketch,  by 
Robert  Early  Pruitt,  whose  parents  are 
at  present  engaged  in  missionary  work  in 
China. 

The  class  motto  for  'Ifl  is  "Seek  True 
Friendship."  and  the  class  colors  Red  and 
White.  The  J.  Francis  Fisher  prizes  for 
scholarship  were  awarded  to  Miss  Agnes 
S.  Locuson  and  James  Monroe  Copeland. 
The  J.  B.  Hammond  special  prize,  a  type- 
writer, awarded  to  the  winner  of  a  con- 
'test  in  typewriting  recently  held  was  won 
by  Joseph  Hadjehli;  the  Harrison  prizes 
for  patience,  assiduity  and  sustained  effort 
[In  the  industrial  department,  was  A'on 
by  Agnes  S.  Locuson  and  Norman  Hoff- 
man. 


|gra"dui'tL'"^tf,»'^-  ^""""t^^  *'^^'"«  w-??ir7ni^ 

ln!i  A?  •  ^"^  Misses  Locuson  and  Kellert 
land    Messrs.    Bernlnger,    Copeland     Cros^ 

'Thos''e'"a^t4?d';,''r?'"•  ^'^'^^  and  Prum.' 
Miss^  Mn^f;?'^  diplomas  in  music  were 
and  Edv^h«  M  ^I«han,  Rose  H.  Staub 
uat<.«  il^  ,  ^o'n^es  Morris.  The  grad- 
uates   in    piano    tuning    were    GeraM    To 

Hrry"c\Tv!;;^^Ho&^-  -  --  -d- 


PkA^  L  A-cl  e  I 


LITTLE  BLIND  CHILDREN 
HAVETTH/tKYPOLE  DANCE 

The  closing  exercise^^'  the  Kinder- 
garten at  the  Pennsy»ari\|  School  for 
the  Blind,  at  Overbroll^jfrere  held  in 
the  auditorium  of  the  "^hooi  yesterday 
morning,  and  twenty-five  children,  who 
have    completed    the    course    took    part. 

Children  appeared  in  a  play  as  f.ow- 
ers  and  birds.  Then  came  a  May  poU 
dance  on  the  lawn  and  also  many  diffi- 
cult dances. 


T> 


Employment  for  the  Bl 


THE  announcement  that  "fiie  Pennsyl- 
vania Institution  for  the  Instruction 
of  the  Blind,  at  Overbrook,  Is  ready  to 
supply  skilled  plj^o  tuners  on  demand 
bears  -witness  to  S  t5^«^rogressive  spirit 
of  the  school  In  f|s  grfccessful  endeavor 
to  widen  the  econotolc  t^rizon  for  tj"*^ 
who  might  sit  listldfe  In  the'oTif'R  iSment- 
Ing  their  condition.  Abroad  among  the 
war-bllnded,  and  here  at  home  among  our 
own  people,  new  and  hopeful  opportuni- 
ties Increase.  In  the  enhanced  subtlety  of 
the  senses  remaining  nature  provides  a 
partial  compensation  for  the  loss  of  sight. 
Such  schools  as  the  admirable  one  at 
Overbrook  train  their  pupils  for  a  range 
of  employment  surprising  to  those  who 
have  not  Investigated  the  modern  school- 
ing of  the  blind. 


BoStov\^,    yV\d^^S..  Grl.oh. 


-J-^l^     %X^  l^lb. 


Monroe  Copeland  of  the  Oveibrook 
School  of  Philadelphia  has  been  awarded 
the  individual  championship  for  blind 
atbI&]jp,j((IS.  the  season  of  1^15-13.  He 
gainea  the  award  for  his  recent  per- 
formances in  the  dual  meet  in  Water- 
town  against  the  PerlansLiatltution  for 
the  Blind.  He  ran  '^  yaWHfrBs,  the  100- 
yard  dash  In  Jl  l-5s,  and  ia  field  events 
cleared  1ft  lin  in  the  standing  high  jump, 
2iift  9V4in  in  three  standing  j'.imps  and 
9ft  Sin  in  the  standing  broad  jump.  , 


FfiyD[LPfllll[E[LSIN 
TBmilNG0FTH[Btt1tt 
— d' 

Overbrook  Institutio|r*Tias  Car«  ^ 
ried  on  Its  Wor^  J 

Since  1833 


HAS     A     $600,000     PLANT 


Gives  Liberal  Education  and  Fits 

Pupils  to  Earn  Their 

Living 


The  problem  forced  on  the  European 
governments  In  providing  training  for  the 
jreat  number  of  men  blinded  In  the  war, 
.ogether  with  the  fact  that  Americans  are 
foremost  in  providing  schools  for  blind 
.Tien  In  many  European  cities,  makes  the 
methods  of  training  blind  people  In  this 
country  all  the  more  interesting. 

Institutional  training  of  the  blind  has 
been  conducted  In  Philadelphia  since  1833. 
In  that  year  the  Pennsylvania  Institution 
for  the  Instruction  of  the  Blind  was  es- 
tablished at  Twentieth  and  Race  streets 
by  Julius  R.  Friedlander.  The  present 
establishment  at  Overbrook  has  a  plant 
valued  at  $600,000  and  covers  more  than 
twenty  acres. 

Blind  piano  tuners,  whose  skill  la  equal 
to  or  better  than  that  of  average  seeing 
persons  doing  such  work,  are  among  the 
many  specialists  supplied  by  the  training 
given  to  the  blind  In  this  city.  The  an- 
nouncement that  the  Pennsylvania  In- 
Btltutlon  for  the  Instruction  of  the  Blind 
at  Overbrook  can  supply  persons  able  to 
do  piano  tuning  skillfully  is  only  made 
more  significant  by  the  fact  that  many 
music  stores  and  piano  establishments  in 
Philadelphia  and  other  cities  have  em- 
ployed  for  years  totally  blind  persons. 

Altho  not  all  blind  persons  are  musical, 
as  some  suppose.  It  Is  an  accepted  fact 
that    blind    musicians    are    exceptionally 


■klUful.      Their    lack    of    sight    seems    to  i 
Intensify  their  sense  of  tone,   as   well   as 
their    manual    dexterity    In    handling   the' 
delicate    adjustments    of    a    piano    key- 
board. 

Now  Has  Normal  Music  Course 
The  course  of  training  at  the  Overbrook 
Bchool  includes  music.  Just  as  many  reg- 
ular   schools    do,    but    when    any    of    the 
blind   pupils   display   a  special   talent   for 
music,    he    Is    given    special    Instructions 
In   that    line.     Recently   the   management 
has   added    a    normal    course    of   instruc- 
tion  In   which   the   older   pupils   learn    to 
teawjh  muslo  to  pupils  with  the  full  sense 
of   Bight.     As   teachers,    these   blind    mu- 
sicians  have   proved    exceptionally    capa- 
ble. 
The  Bchool,  a  large  mission  style  bulld- 
ig  with  two  Inner  courtyards,  was  erect- 
.  In  1889.    It  stands  In  a  large,  beautiful 
at  at  Sixty-fourth  and  Malvern  streets, 
verbrook.     An    adjoining   plat    of   about 
sn    acres    Is    used    as    an    athletic    field 
■)r  all  the  blind  pupils,  and   gardens  for 
he  younger  scholars. 

Before  leaving  for  their  summer  vaca- 
tions the  pupils  reap  the  harvest  of  the 
early  vegetables,  lettuce,  radishes,  peas, 
beans  and  scallions,  and  they  plant  other 
slow-grrowing  things,  corn,  tomatoes-  and 
pumpkins,  which  are  ripening  by  the  time 
;he   school   opens    in   September. 

The  school  is  not  a  state  Institution,  tho 
t  receives  pupils  whose  expenses  are  part- 
y  met  by  state  appropriations.  It  is 
upported  largely  by  bequests  and  the  In- 
-.erest  on  endowments.  It  accommodates 
about  300  pupils  from  the  kindergarten 
age  of  6  or  6  years,  to  the  finishing  age 
of  20  or  23  years.  It  Is,  in  short,  a  board- 
ng  school  for  children  and  young  persons 
rho  have  bad  eyesight,  or  who  are  total- 
y  ihlind,  and  Is  not  an  asylum  for  the 
illnd,  as  many  people  suppose.  Nine  were 
fraduated  laat  month. 

Provides  Liberal  Education 
The  course  of  study  includes  virtually 
all  that  is  embraced  In  the  grades  and 
part  of  the  high  schools  of  the  best  public 
school  systems.  Before  the  children  have 
left  the  kindergarten  building  they  have 
acquired  the  elements  of  reading  the  dot 
type  of  the  Braille  83-stem  by  the  fingers, 
and  of  writing  on  the  specially  designed 
tablets. 

The  school  Is  also  partly  Industrial.  The 
girls  are  taught  hand  and  machine  sew- 
ing, crochettlng  and  knitting,  domestic 
science,  rug  making  and  chair  caning; 
the  boys  who  are  musically  inclined  are 
taught  piano  tuning  and  repairing,  and 
all  are  taught  the  use  of  simple  tools  and 
handicrafts. 

The    men    and    women    trained    at    this 
school    have  gone   out   Into   the  world   aiS 
individuals  fully  prepared  to  make  a  live- 
lihood,  as   well   as  to   enjoy   the   benefits 
of  a  liberal  education  along  general  lines. 
Two     men     trained     at    the    Overbrook 
school  were   graduated  at  the  University 
of    Pennsylvania    with    this   year's    class. 
Raymond  Porter  made  the  highest  grades 
In  some  of  his  subjects  in  the  Whaj-ton 
school.      He  is  now  at  the  summer  school 
at  Cornell  and  expects  to  enter  Harvard 
for  law  study  In  the  fall.      He  was  a  full 
grown    man    when    he   became   blind   and 
partially  deaf  several  years  ago  on  a  pre- 
mature explosion  on   a  southern  railroad 
construction    Job.       He    started    all    over 
— ain     at     the     Overbrook     school     and 
'led  until  able  to  enter  the  university, 
hru   his  university  work  he   lived  at 
•>verbrook   Institution,   traveling   back 
•orth   by   trolley. 


■x>ld  Howard,  another  brilliant  stu- 
grraduaited  with  this  year's  class, 
a  product  of  the  institution.  H©  was 
.  from  Infancy.  He  continued  his 
oltng  at  the  Philadelphia  Central 
1  School,  winning:  a  scholarship  In  th# 
irton  School  of  the  unlverBlty. 

Many   Become   Teachers 
larry  Hartman,  a  graduate  of  the  class 
1915  In  the  literary  and  musical  courses, 
>k    one    year    at    Brown    Preparatory 
hool,  and  has  just  passed  the  entrance 
:axnlnatlons  for  Haverford  College. 
Many  of  the  graduates  are  employed  as 
>achers  for  the  blind  In  private  Instltu- 
lons   or  as   tutors   for   blind   children   In 
voll-to-do   homes.  •    Many   are   also    used 
IS   social   workers     or     neighborhood  In- 
structors for  the  blind  by  various  state 
commissions  for  the  blind. 

The  Overbrook  Institution  has  main- 
tained since  1910  a  salesroom  and  exchange 
at  2(M  South  Thirteenth  street,  where  are 
displayed  articles  made  by  the  blind,  and 
where  orders  are  taken  for  piano  tuning, 
chair  caning,  weaving  or  rugs  and  car- 
pets,  brooms  and  knitted  articles. 

It  is  estimated  there  are  about  1700  blind 
persons  in  Philadelphia,  almost  8000  In  the 
state,  and  100,000  in  the  United  States. 
This  Is  based  on  the  average  of  about  one 
blind  person,  to  every  1000  of  total  popula- 
tion. 


i 
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Mev^  MorK.  K>W.,lA;o-rldi^, 


!BLi)  GIRL  HAS  A 
FiNE  SOPRANO  VOICE 

♦ 

Miss  Mahan  Regards  Her  Mu- 
sical Talent  as  Simply  a  Means 
;to  Make  Others  Happy. 


MONTGOMERY,  Ala..  Oct.  7.— Miss 
Laicille  Mahan,  a  native  of  Brier- 
field,  Bibb  County,  Ala.,  blind  since 
early  childhood,  is  proving  herself 
l-emarkably  proficient  in  vocal  music 
and  on  the  piano  and  pipe  organ, 
both  of  which  instruments  she  plays 
with  marlted  efficiency. 

Miss  Mahan  is  In  Montgomery, 
apending  part  of  her  vacation  period 
as  the  s'uests  of  her  friends,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  S.  H.  Thornbury,  at  Capitol 
Heights. 

One  Sunday  morning,  at  the  10 
lo'clock  Mass  at  St.  Peter's  Catliolic 
Church,  she  sang  Gounod's  "Ave 
Maria,"  and  at  the  11  o'clock  services 
at  the  Dexter  Avenue  Methodist 
Church  she  sang-  "My  Redeemer  and 
My  Lord,"  by  Dudley  Buck. 

Miss  Mahan  studied  originally  at 
the  Institute  for  the  Blind  at  Talla- 
dr.^a,  from  which  school  she  gradu- 
ated witii  high' honors.  She  took  her 
post  graduate  course  at  the  Over- 
brook  School  for  the  Blind  «at  Phila- 
deli  'i^a,  from  which  she  graduated. 
So  impressed  with  her  splendid  tal- 
ients  and  ability  is  the  faculty  of  the 
Overbrook  school,  that  it  engaged 
Miss  Mahan  to  return  to  the  achool 
In  the  fall  as  teacher  of  voices  and 
piano. 

At  the  same  time  she  signed  con- 
tracts to  sing  ^  at  the  Patterson 
Memorial  Church  each  Sunday  morn- 
m  and  evening,  and  at  the  St. 
Luke's  Episcopal  Church  each  Sun- 
day afternoon  during  the  coming 
year. 

Misa  Mahan  is  a  charming  blonde 
of  delightful  personality,  and  she 
looks  upon  the  possession  of  her  re- 
markable talents  merely  as  a  means 
of  making  other  people  happy.  She 
Is  generous  with  her  splendid  talents, 
and  places  them  at  the  disposal  of 
her  friends  without  restraint. 


Ta  Institution  for  thie  y- 
Btru<ftpn  <^^trife  Blindjj»a*ntain8  a  salfe- ! 
rooni^ltll^«xehang*^t  204  South  Tltfr- 
teenth,>treet,  where  articles  made  entirely 
by  the  blind  may  be  purchased.  The  p|o- 
ceeds  are  given  to  the  workers.  f 


A    BI/IND    MISSIONARY,    who    wUI    go 

to  India  in  the  footsteps  of  his  grandfather 
and  father,  was  ordained  last  night  into  the 
ministry  of  the  Presbyterian  Church.  He 
is  the  Rev.  Ernpst  3eaxojVi,^anvier.  The 
Rev.  Dr.  W.  Courtland  pobipso.n,  moderator 
)f  the  Presbytery  of  Philadelplita,  officiated 
at  the  ordinatfen  service  in  the  Hollond 
Memorial  Church,  Broad  and  Federal 
streets.  n 

BLIND  MISSIONARY 
^RECEIVES  ORDINATION 


The  Rev.  E.  P.  Janvier  Follows  Mar- 

tyred  Grandfather  and 

!^ather  to  India 

Distinguished  minister.s  of  the  Presby- 
terian Churcfi  S^si.stejl  last  ^(^'^ening  at  the 
ordination  of  Eij|je?t  Pa:fTOti  .Janvier,  son 
of  the  Rev.j^ilfr. '  C  A.  R.  Janvier,  to  the 
Presbyterian'  ministry  in  Hollond  Memorial 
Presbyterian  Church,  Broad  and  Federal 
streets.  Mr.  Janvier  plans  to  go  to  India 
as  a  missionary,  following  in  the  footsteps 
of  his  father  and  grandfather.  His  grand- 
father was  killed  in  India,  and  his  father, 
after  a  long  pastorate  at  Hollond  Church, 
became  president  of  the  Ewing  Christian 
College  at  Allahabad. 

Although  virtually  blind,  which  misfor- 
tune came  upon  him  at  the  age  of  two  years, 
following  an  attack  of  meningitis,  younff 
Janvier  has  graduated  from  school  and  col- 
lege with  high  honors^  He  is  taking  a  post- 
graduate course  in  Sanscrit  and  Arabic  at 
the   University  of  Pennsylvania. 

The  Rev.  Dr.  W.  Courtland  Robinson, 
moderator  of  the  Presbytery  of  Philadel- 
phia, officiated  at  the  ordination  ser^^c• 
and  propounded  the  constitutional  questions. 
The  Rev.  Dr.  J.  Ross  Stevenson,  president 
of  Princeton  Seminary,  preached  the  ser- 
mon, and  the  charge  to  the  newly  appointed 
evangelist  was  delivered  by  Dr.  Robert  "EL 
Speer,  secretary  of  the  Presbyterian  Board 
of  Foreign  Missions. 


MT  HOLYOKE  COLLEGE 


CHANGES  IN  FACULTY 


'Miss  Stacker  Kesigns  to  Go  to  New 
York — Prof  Hayes  Given  Leave 
of  Absence        „ 

'Witl^JI'h?^  oJMffig  of  the  second 
Ktnest^  ONthVi^th,  camo  several 
changes  in  the  membership  of  the 
taculty.  ]\Iiss  Margaret  Loonils 
Btecker;  who  has  been  an  instructor 
In  the  .department  of  economics  and 
Bociology  since  1911,  has  resigned  to 
abc'ept  a  position  with  the  institute 
for,  social  service  in  New  York  city. 
IKfcr,  work  will  be  carried  on  during 
I  the  semester  by  Miss  l-vtliel  Dietrich, 
B.  graduate  of  Vassar  in  1913,  who 
has  received  her  master's  degree  from 
the  imiversity  of  Wisconsin.  The 
course  in  saciology  will  be  given  by 
l\Irg  Frances  Fenton  Bernard,  v^lvj 
was  instructor  in  the  department  du?* 
|Ing  1910-1911. 

i  Prof  Samuel  Perkins  Hayes,  of  the 
I  department  of  psychology  and  phll- 
|osophj;>,  has  been  granted  leave  of  ab- 
sence for  the  second  semester  and 
w.ill  continue  his  research  in  the  p-^y- 
cholog;,-  of  the  blind  at  the  Pennsyl- 
vania institution  for  the  instruction 
of  the  blMMtaatMOverbrook,  Pa.  Mr 
Hayes  v;ill  Work  with  three  aims  in 
viev.  The  first  problem  is  to  give 
mental  tests  to  all  the  members  of  tho 
school  in  order  to  help  classify  the 
Bttidents  .according  to  their  native 
ability.  Secondly,  the  superintendents 
lire  weary  of  the  .generalities  spoken 
Innd  published  about  the  mental  effect 
of  blindness,  and  wi.sh  to  have  an 
(?xtended  aeries  of  psychological  ex- 
perhnents  performed  upon  the  blind, 
to'  see  how  and  to  what  degree  they 
vary  mentally  from  seeing  people. 
Thirdly,  there  is  a  strong  probability 
that  better  infoiination  about  the 
narrtality  oc  the' blind  wiir  make  evi- 
tient  thfr-need  for  changes  in  the 
imekiAds  of  teaching  thehi  and  Mr 
*T^es  will  spend  considerable  time 
In  '  the  classes  watching  the  teachers 
and  pupils  with  this  idea  in  mind. 
During  the  absence  of  Prof  Hayes,  his 
roiirses  will  be  given  by  Dr  John 
iHerschel  Coffin,  professor  of  psy- 
chology and  philosophy  at  Earlham 
IcollegO;   fctf^vTCff  •.•-•?■-■"'?"* •-'■•     -^  -  -  -    — ■""" 
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AMERICA  Aim  EUROPE 

IN  THE  EDUCATION 

OF  THE  BttND 

Teachers  From  This  Country  Introduce 
Latest  Methods  in  France  to  Help 
„™^  Sightless  War  Victims 

Face  to  Face  With  the  Problem  of  Making  Self-Supporting 
Those  Thousands  Who  Have  Been  Deprived  Permanently 
of  Sight  as  a  Grim  Heritage  From  the  World  War,  Public 
Sentiment  Plus  Patriotism  and  Humanity  Seeks  an  Enlight- 
enment of  the  Maimed  Through  an  Application  of  the  Very 
Latest  Instrumentalities  for  Vocational  Instruction 


I  By  William  A.  McGarry 

PITY,  the  worst  foe  of  i^rogresa  In 
the  teaching  of  the  blind,  has  been 
almost  eliminated  by  the  war  In  Eu- 
rope. 

Faced  with  the  grim  problem  of  mak- 
ing 35,000  blind  men  self-supporting  in 
Prance  alone,  the  volunteer  teachers, 
headed  by  Mlsa  Winifred  Hoit,  have  put 
their  work  upou  a  coldly  sciejitific  busi- 
ness basis,  and  in  a  space  of  less  than 
three  years  they  have  eurmounted  the 
obstacle  that  eclentists  all  over  the 
wibtW  battered  against  in  vain  for  a  half 
c«af»ury. 

^tbia  does  not  mean  that  sj'rapathy 
b(»  been  blotted  out  for  the  soldiers 
bUnded  in  war.  It  is  not  that  a  sui-feit 
of  horror  has  dulled  tlis  seiisibilltles  of 
thOBS  who  are  devoting  their  lives  to  thfe 
teaching  of  the  sightless. 

Rather  it  is  the  mandate  of  PhHadel- 


pbians  who  have  seen  nothing  of  the 
war  who  depend  for  their  knowledge 
of  conditions  on"  letters  from  fi-lends 
and  what  they  read  In  the  newspapers. 

.  Eliminate  Pitv! 

f 

It  was  the  first  bit  of  advice  given  to 

Miss    Holt    when,    with     characteristic 
American      determination,      she      took 
charge  of  the  problem  in  l'>anco;  It  has  | 
been  dinned  in  her  eais  repeatedly  until' 
It  has  become  the  ftrst  grreat  rule  of  her 
work. 

Eliminate  pltyl 

There,  in  the  opinion  of  the  world's 
leading  experts  in  the  instruction  ofi 
the  blind,  is  the  whole  secret  of  the 
problMn.  It  is  synonymous  with  "Gh^e 
them  a  chance,"  for  experience  has 
shown  that  pity  galls  the  blind,  drives 
them  into  a  shell  of  reserve,  makes  them 
diffident,  timid,  resentful  of  the  kindliest 
offers  of  help.  j 

And  experience  of  the  last  two  years 
has    shown,    as    any    reader    of    news- 


papers  knows,  that  the  lack  of  pity,  the 
art  of  handling  blind  pupils  of  any  age 
ae  though  they  were  just  like  other  hu- 
man beings,  of  ignoring  their  terrible 
handicap,  have  resulted  In  achievements 
by  the  sightless  that  astound  pei-sotis 
who  know  nothing  of  the  quiet  work 
that  has  been  done  In  the  three  great 
instltutiorvs  of  this  country  during  the 
last  half  century. 

These  institutions  are  the  Peniisylva- 
nia  Institution  for  the  Instruction  of  the 
BMnd,  at  Sixty-fourth  street,  Overbrook, 
Philadelphia;  the  Perklna  Insitliute,  la 
Boston,  and  the  New  York  Irjrtltuts. 
Since  the  work  of  training  blir^rlea  sol- 
diers started  these  three  pointjj  have 
been  centers  of  Information.  Tbey  have 
been  sources  of  supply  for  ovtirythlng 
necessary  in  training  the  blind.  With- 
out their  expert  knowleJge  Europe's 
blind  would  be  utterly  depoaOent.  With 
it  they  are  today  on  the  hl^h  road  to 
self-support. 

Blind  Use  Dictophone 

Americans  who  marvel  at  the  results 
accomplished  In  Europe  may  be  ear- 
prised  to  know  that  tliese  accomplish- 
ments are  not  due  so  much  to  new 
methods  and  new  discoveries  in  the  apti- 
tude of  the  blind  for  various  tasks  as  to 
the  use  and  development  of  ideas  which 
bav«  been  in  operation  In  Philadelphia 
for  years,  but  that  Is  the  fact.  Both 
ideas  and  equipment  have  been  sent 
abroad  by  all  the  Amei-ican  schools,  in- 
cluding everything  from  specially  made 
checkerboards  to  descriptions  and  ap- 
paratus for  blind  shorthand  systems. 

Through  the  American  schools  and 
their  experts  Miss  Holt  has  started  to 
adapt  the  dictophone  to  the  use  of  blind 
typists.  Typewriters  for  the  blind  In 
many  languages  have  been  built.  The 
original  was  an  American  invention, 
just  as  the  first  typewriter  was  devel- 
oped in  this  country.  Blind  typists,  as 
a  whole,  are  the  most  expeit  in  tno 
world.  But  althouarh  the  ability  of  the 
blind  to  operate  typewriters  was  first 
discovered  in  America,  e.vperts  are 
agreed  that  if  ever  the  sightless  gain  a' 
foothold  in  office  work  through  this 
adaptability  it  will  be  in  Europe. 

The  reason  for  this  is  not  far  to  seek.. 
Estimates  by  experts  put  the  number 
of  soldiers  blinded  in  the  war  at  3.'5,00O 
In  Prance  alone.  Naturally  the  problem 
of  making  adequate  provision  for  the 
future  of  these  men  is  so  big  that  the 
attention  of  the  whole  world  has  been 
attracted  to  it.  Behind  the  work  being 
done  by  Miss  Holt  and  her  associates 
with  American  money  stands  the  great 
power  of  public  sentiment.  Purely  as 
a  matter  of  patriotism  French  and  Eng- 
lish business  men  are  expected  to  make 
room  in  their  offices,  when  the  war  ends, 
for  the  blind.    Another  element  that  will 


operate  to   tlie  advantage  of  the  sight- 
[  Jess  will  be  the  Hhortage  of  labor.     Men 
[  who  can  see  will  be  needed  in  a  thou- 
1  sand  and   ona  t:i3kg  of  the  reconstruc- 
I  tion  that  are  beyond  the  ability  of  the 
blind,  or  thought  to  be.    Any  class  that 
can   release  w^orkers  far  the  really  im- 
perative   tii.sks    will    have    no    difficulty 
In  finding  ftnploy.ment. 

After  the  War 

I      Authorities   in   this  country  and  else- 
where   are    not    indulging    in    any    day 
dream   when   they   look   ahead   and   .say 
I  that  the  blind  will  come  Into  their  own 
l.at    the    end    of    the    war.      They    know 
I  that  not  all  the  problems   have  aa  yet 
'  been  solved.     They  realize  that  most  of 
the  new  jobs   offered   to   the  blind   will 
be  Inspired  by  a  mixture  of  charity  and 
patriotism.      But   once   the   blind   get   a 
foothold,  those  who  know  have  complete 
confidence    In    their   ability   to    hold    on 
and   to   compete   with   persons   endowed 
with  sight.     If  this  seems  like  a  strong 
statement,  the  facts  -will  bear  It  out. 
I       The  whole  history  of  the  Instruction 
of  the  blind  both  here  and  abroad  Is  one 
of  a  slow  and  painstaking  fight  against 
pity,  which   to  the  blind  m&ane   preju- 
dice.   Business  men  and  philanthropists 
I  who  will  give  liberally  to  Institutions  for 
I  the   care   and   Instruction    of    the '  blind 
■  cannot    be    induced    to    employ    the    in- 
mates   of    such    places.      The    result    of 
this   has    been    virtually   to   confine   the 
,  blind  to  homes  and  endowed  workshops 
where  !t  becomes  more  and  more  of  a 
task  every  year  to  make  them  self-sup- 
porting.      Under    these    conditions    the 
work  they   can   do   is  limited.     But   the 
real    drawback   is   the   impression    thus 
I  made   on   the   blind.      Working   in   such 
I  places  they  are  objects  of  cliai-ity,  and 
jtlfey  know  it.     They  become  moody  and 
I  depressed.     Too  often  they  lo.se  interest 
In    the   work   that   should   be    the   most 
effective  remedy  for  me.'it-i.l  de.oression. 
The    reason    why    American    workers 
for  the  blind  in  Europe  are  so  enthusi- 
astic  over   prospects   for   their   charges 
:  is  because  the.v  have  learned  that  con- 
ditions   are    ciianglng.      They    may    not 
,  have  known  before  they  started  work  in 
Europe  that  every  big  university  In  the 
United  States  and  most  of  the  smaller 
colleges    and    high    schools    have    their 
quota  of  blind  students,  but  they  know 
it  now.    What  is  more  to  the  point,  they 
know    that    such    students    are    making 
Igood.     In   the   law,   In   medicine,   in   all 
'the  professions  and  In  commercial  and 
business  pursuits  blind  college  men  are 
'  competing  with  those  who  can  see  and 
Lare  holding  their  own. 
p'New   York,    Philadelphia   and   Boston 
I  have  the  largest  and  most  up-to-date  in- 
!  Btitutions    for   the   blind    in    the   United 
'<  States.      The   Institution    in    New   York 
'  was  started  in  1832,  a  few  years  before 
that  at  Boston,  but  the  movement  for 


The    blind    students    excel    in    home 

gardening  and  are  greatly  interested 

in  this  form  of  outdoor  activity 


I 


Atliletic  carnivals,  with  hammer-throwing  contests  of  this  kind,  are  frequently  held  at  the  Overbrook 

institution  in  Philadelphia 


Incredible  as  this  seems,  the  sightless  children  are  perfectly  content  with  toys  in  play  hours  at  Overbrook 


educating  the  blind  in  America.'.had  its 
inception  almost  simultaneously  in  Phil- 
adelphia and  the  Hub.     In  Philadelphia! 
the  Idea  originated  with   the  American . 
Philosophical     Society,    the     lineal    de- 
scendant of  Benjamin  Franklin's  famous 
"Junto"      of      pre-Revolutionary      days. 
This  was  in  1829.     In  the  same  year  a  j 
movement  was  started  in  Boston  which 
eventuated  in  the  establishment  of  the 
Perkins     Institute    and     Massachusetts  j 
School  for  the  Blind.    The  Pennsylvania  j 
Institution    for    the    Instruction    of    thel 
Blind   resulted  from   the   plans    laid   by  | 
the  Philosophical   Society.      Since   their 
Inception  these  two  organizations  have 
co-operated,    exchanging    teachers    and 
superintendents.     Their  work  has  been  ; 
very    nearly    Identical,    hence    the    ac-  i 
count  of  new  methods  of  teaching  the 
blind  and  new  discoveries  in  their  abll-  | 
Ity   at   Overbrook    applies    substantially  j 
to  the  Perkins  Institute  in  Boston.  j 

The    greatest    single    achievement    at 
Overbrook  to  the  mind  of  the  layman  ia 
the    development    of    a    certain    bit    of 
knowledge  about  the  blind  that  was  old  ] 
a  hundred  years  ago.    This  is  that  one  j 
who  loses  his  sight  develops  a  remarka- 
ble sensitiveness  in  the  frontal  sinuses 
of    the    forehead.      Examination     of    a 
human  skull  will  show  that  the  thick, 
bony  substance  in  the  middle  of  the  fore- 
head   is    really   a   mass   of   small    cells,  j 
For  years  the  blind  have  told  their  in- 1 
Btructprs  that  they  "feel"  the  presence 
of  others,  the  nearness  of  a  wall,  even. a  | 
flying  missile  in  these  cells.  | 

Science  has  not  yet  determined  ex- i 
acily  the  reason  for  this.  The  most  com- 
monly  Accepted  theory  Is  that  the  feel- 
ing is  produced  from  air  vibrations  or 
,  waves  rebounding  against  the  skull 
from  the  object  approachmg.  But  no 
use  ever  was  made  of  this  knowledge 
until  a  year  ago.  according  to  persons 
In  touch  with  developments  in  the  in- 
struction of  the  blind  throughout  the 
world.  Curiously  enough,  the  enterprise 
that  has  taught  instructors  of  the  blind 
■  the  value  of  the  frontal  sinus  was  un- 
dertaken with  no  idea  of  what  it  would 
develop.  This  enterprise  was  the  estab- 
lishment by  Dr.  Charles  D.  Hart,  of 
Philadelphia,  of  the  world's  first  troop, 
of  Blind  Boy  Scouts,  No.  108.  in  the 
Philadelphia  Council.  1 

Blind  Boy  Scouts 

Doctor  Hart  is  a  consulting  physician 
to  the  Overbrook  institution.    He  is  also 
a  member  of  the  scout  national  execu- 
tive council  and  chairman  for  Philadel- 1 
phia.     It   occurred    to   him   a   year    ago 
that  under  proper  supervision  some  of 
the   brighter   boys   at  Overbrook   might  i 
be  introduced   to  scout  work.    His  idea  | 
was    not    alone    to    provide    them    with 
some     temporary     amusement,     but     to 
show    them    that    they    could    do    what 


other  boys  do;  to  remove  the  feeling  of 
absolute  dependence  on  others  that  old- 
time  methods  of  instruction  instilled 
into  the  blind.  Accordingly,  he  formed 
the  troop,  and  the  athletic  instructor 
at  Overbrook,  Mr.  Ernest  Cowgill,  be- 
came scoutmaster.  The  usual  drills  were 
given  on  the  wide  lawn  of  the  institu- 
tion, and  the  boys  proved  apt  pupils. 

But  when  the  youngsters  had  learned 
all  the  maneuvers  and  had  done  every*- 
thing  that  a  scout  could  do  inside  the 
walls  of  the  institution  they  began  to  fret. 
"Why  can't  we  take  a  hike?"  they  asked. 
"Why  can't  we   go  out  and   camp  like 
other   scouts?"    Doctor  Hart   was    wor-  i 
ried  at  first.   The  hike  was  easy  enough, 
but  the  idea  of  a  camp  appalled   him. 
He  feared  that  it  would   only  serve  to 
bring  home  to  the  boys  an  idea  of  how 
dependent    they    must    be    upon    others, 
and  for  a  long  time  he  avoided  it.    But 
finally    the    troop    came    to    the    point 
where   it   had   to   camp    out   or   be   told 
that   such   a   thing   was    impossible   for 
the    blind.      So    Doctor    Hart    "took    a 
chance." 

Camp  was  made  on  the  estate  of  Alex- 
ander Van  Rensselaer,  at  Camp  Hill, 
Pa.,  the  center  of  General  Washington's 
encampment  in  the  winter  of  1777.  It 
was  here  that  Morgan's  Virginia  Rifle- 
men met  the  British  after  the  battle  of 
Germantown.  Here  the  ancient  earth- 
works still  stand,  some  bare  as  they 
were  when  the  nation  was  born  and 
some  covered  with  trees  and  shrubbery. 
None' but  Doctor  Hart  and  Scoutmaster 
Cowgill  accompanied  the  lads.  They 
pitched  the  regulation  scout  tents  in 
the  resulation  way.  And  for  four  days 
the  blind  boys  forgot  their  affliction  and 
became  as  other  boys. 

The  two  seeing  adults  gave  up  all 
ideas  they  may  have  had  of  doing  all  the 
work  after  the  first  day.  Their  charges 
did  their  own  cooking  over  their  own 
camp  fire.><,  for  which  they  had  gathered 
the  wood  themselves.  They  got  water 
from  the  creek,  they  swam  and  went 
boating.  Tliey  played  games  of  tag  in 
tangled  underbrush.  They  raced  and 
romped  over  rough  ground,  and  every 
boy  went  back  to  the  institution  with- 
out a  scratch.  Doctor  Hart  was  treated 
to  an  amazing  demonstration  of  how 
the  feeling  of  density  in  the  frontal 
sinus  operates  when  the  blind  ar*  re- 
lieved of  what  he  calls  "submission  to 
assistajice."  He  saw  running  blind  boys 
swerve  to  avoid  a  stump.  He  saw  them 
dodge  in  a  thicket  to  get  under  a  low- 
hanging  branch. 

The  theory  of  air  pressure  on  the 
sinus  does  not  explain  how  a  blind  per- 
son running  can  sense  the  existence  of 
a  wire  fence,  or  oven  of  a  thin  branch. 
But  the  boys  somehow  knew  when  ob- 
stacles of  these  kinds  were  just  ahead. 


still  more  remai-kable  was  their  abilityl 
to  travel  over  rovgh  ground  without 
stumbling.  The  explanation  of  this  is 
called  muscle  balance  and  is  not  a  new 
discovery.  It  is  an  extraordinary  sensi- 
tizing of  the  tactile  nerves  in  the  soles 
of  the  feet.  But  like  the  other  bit  of 
knowledge,  it  had  never  been  put  to 
'practical  use;  in  fact,  it  had  never  been 
given  a  fair  test  under  conditions  where 
the  blind  could  be  absolutely  removed 
from  the  feeling  of  submission  to  assist- 
ance. Says  Doctor  Hart  In  this  connec- 
tion: 

"Balance  is  made  up  partly  of  musclej 
control  and  partly  of  the  control  made 
possible  by  the  sense  of  sight  and  the 
accompanying  judgment  of  distance. 
When  the  sight  is  gone  the  first  thing 
that  the  blind  person  discovers  upon  at- 
tempting to  stand  or  walk  is  that  it  is! 
extremely  difficult  to  maintain  the  equi-| 
librium.  But  nature  quickly  compen- 
sates for  the  loss  of  sight  by  the  in- 1 
creased  sensitiveness  of  the  tactile , 
nerves  in  the  soles  of  the  feet.  This 
alone,  however,  would  not  explain  the 
astonishing  ability  of  blind  boys  freed 
of  restraint  to  make  their  way  over  j 
rough  country.  Undoubtedly  nature,  I 
the  great  compensator,  has  made  up  in 
other  ways  for  the  loss  of  sight,  but  they 
have  not  as  yet  been  discovered. 

"While  out  on  hikes  with  the  blind 
Boy  Scouts  I  have  witnessed  a  running 
boy  halt  for  an  imperceptible  fraction 
of  a  second  at  the  edge  of  a  gully,  then 
step  into  and  out  of  it  with  all  the  sure- 
footedness  of  one  who  could  see.  There 
is  but  one  exception  to  the  ability  of 
the  blind  to  feel  their  way  with  the  feet. 
The  blind  person,  no  matter  how  famil- 
iar with  the  ground,  is  completely  at  a 
loss  when  he  attempts  to  walk  in  the 
snow,  which  is  often  called  'the  blind 
man's  fog.'  Somehow  the  soft  cushion 
of  flakes  destroys  the  tactile  impres- 
sions or  blurs  them  to  such  an  extent 
that  the  muscle  memory  is  nullified. 

"Combined  with  the  muscle  memory 
is  an  acute  sense  of  direction  which  the 
blind  develop.  When  the  boys  went 
swimming  in  the  creek  they  shed  their 
clothing  seeminjjly  at  haphazard  on  the 
banks.  But  on  coming  out  each  boy 
went  unerringly  to  his  own  clothing, 
guided  by  the  sensitive  soles  that  had 
retained  subconsciously  or  otherwise 
an  impression  of  the  dips  and  bumps 
in  the  ground  along  the  creek  banks 
Again,  the  first  trip  of  each  boy  from 
the  camp  to  the  creek  for  water  seemed 
to  blaze  a  definite  trail.  In  other  trips 
each  boy  followed  almost  exactly  the 
tiame  path." 

Athletics  at  Overbrook 

The  Blind  Boy  Scout  troop  was  part- 
V    an    outgrowth    of    athletics    for    the 


)lind,  which  is  an  old  story.  Track 
ind  field  events  were  started  at  Over- 
?rook,  Perkins  and  other  institutions 
years  ago.  It  was  discovered  that  to 
a  cerJ,ain  extent  they  corrected  the  re- 
serve and  suspicion  of  the  blind  boy 
and  made  him  more  resourceful  and  self- 
confident.  But  there  was  still  the  ever- 
present  suggestion  of  outside  assistance. 
For  instance,  in  the  short  dashes  a 
strong  wire  is  run  parallel  to  the  track, 
one  for  each  contestant.  To  this  is  at- 
tached a  light  pulley  that  cannot  jam  or 
catch,  with  a  rope  long  enough  to  give 
free  play  to  the  arm  of  the  runner.  The 
athlete  grasps  the  rope  in  his  right 
hand.  Although  trainers  have  said  that 
this  attachment  might  be  used  by  an 
athlete  to  increase  his  speed  rather  thait 
to  retard  it.  the  blind  boys  object  to 
it.  Most  of  them  drop  the  rope  when 
rearing  the  end  of  the  race  and  finish 
by   muscle-memory   or  instinct. 

In  the  field  sports,  such  as  hammer 
throwing,  the  boys  do  not  have  such 
lestrictions.  One  of  the  accompanying 
illustrations  shows  a  boy  "winding  up" 
for  the  hammer  throw.  His  only  guide 
for  the  direction  In  which  to  make  the 
throw  is  the  semlelliptical  wooden  bar, 
such  as  is  placed  in  all  hammer-throw- 
ing pits.  Not  many  yards  away  other 
blind  athletes  sit  in  perfect  confidence, 
without  the  slightest  fear  that  the  ham-' 
mer  will  come  in  their  direction. 

Another  illustration  shows  blind  girls  i 
in  the  gymnasium  at  Overbrook,  and  a| 
fourth   is  a  t>-pical   scene  In  the  swim- 1 
ming   pool,  where   the  boys   avoid  each  j 
other   like    seals.      Another    photograph  ' 
depicts  four  members  of  the  Blind  Boy 
Scouts   troop   cutting   up   a   tree    *hich 
they   felled   with   axes  and   saw  a.      Still 
nnother,  fourteen    of  the  blind  boys  at 
Overbrook   constructing  a   shed  for  use] 
.<ia  R.  tool  a.nJ  chicken  house.     Tbo  blind 
make     e.vpert     oabinotmakt-rt.       Those 
who    have    etudlod    their    methods    of ; 
working  are  surprised  at  the  really  un- 
important part  (flight  plays  In  production 
of  this  kind,  requiring  a  !ii!,'h  degree  of 
accu'Rcy.    Xnftructors  at  Ovorbrouk  say 
that  «von  th*  novices  rurv-iy  make  mis- 
thkts    and    accordingly    -h-.-re    !»    littlw 
waste  i.'f  miiterial. 

Blind  boys  and  girls  at  the  I'^nn- 
sylvania  institution  do  everythin;?  in 
the  gymnasium  that  is  done  by  those 
who  can  see.  One  of  the  .accompanying 
photographs  shows  a  cHss  of  blind  i;lr\a 
at  work  in  the  g.\-mnasium  and  an(;ther 
shows  a  large  class  gardening.  Each 
student  at  Overbrook  has  his  or  he:- 
own  little  plot,  and  some  of  them  got 
remarkable  results.  The  wonder  of  the 
gardening  work  is  the  fact  that  tlu'se 
chlldi'en  show  even  a  greater  lo\e  for 
flowers  than  their  more  fortunate  bi oth- 
ers and  sisters.    Once  an  instructor  has 


identified  a  leaf  or  a  blossom  to  them, 
and  they  have  passed  their  sensitive 
fingers,  the  blind  children  never  forget 
its  name.  It  is  no  uncommon  sight 
at  the  Institution  to  see  blind  cJiildren 
picking  Sowers.  They  are  led  to  them 
not  only  by  their,  knowledge  of  tho 
grounds,  but  also  by  their  highly  de- 
veloped sense  of  smell. 

The  photograph  accompanying  this 
article,  which  depits  blind  boys  and 
girls  doihg  the  minuet  in  Colonial  cos- 
tumes, is  only  one  of  a  thousand  similar 
scenes  that  might  be  taken  at  Over- 
brook.  Every  year  the  Young  Singers' 
Glee  Club  at  the  institution  gives  a 
pretentious  entertainment.  One  of  the 
favorites  among  the  children  is  "The 
Mikado,"  and  those  who  have  seen  it 
performed  are  astounded.  The  minuet 
photo  was  taken  during  a  recent  out- 
door fete  on  the  lawn  of  the  institution, 
Blind  children  are  wonderfully  efficient 
at  this  sort  of  thing.  There  In  never 
a  .  misstep  once  they  liave  i-ehearsed 
their  parts  and  have  charted  the  ground 
by  "muscle-memory." 

Teachers  of  the  blind  in  this  country 
believe,  in  common  with  their  associates 
working  abroad,  that  the  big  problem 
in  Europe  will  not  develop  for  a  year 
or  two.  or  maybe  more,  after  peace  i3 
declared,  when  charity  and  patriotism 
no  longer  exercise  such  great  control 
over  public  sentiment.  The  problem  of 
the  blind,  tliey  say,  is  not  to  provide 
them  with  comfortable  quarters  and  to 
give  them  enough  work  to  keep  them 
busy,  but  to  make  them  self-supporting. 
And  the  greatest  development  in  the 
eighty-year  effort  in  this  country  to 
bring  about  that  result,  it  is  admitted 
today,  is  the  knowledge  that  a  blind 
man  or  child  on  his  own  resources  is 
twice  as  efficient  as  one  who  Is  "sub- 
mitting to  assistance." 

Once  convince  the  blind  person  that 
he  will  be  helped  only  when  he  asks  for 
it  and  his  depression  disappears.  Of 
course,  this  does  not  mean  that  the 
blind  are  to  be  turned  loose.  There 
must  be  some  supervision,  but  it  can  be 
given  in  a  more  and  more  impersonal 
and  detached  manner.  Teachers  of  tlie 
blind  are  almost  a  unit  in  declaiing  that 
the  sightless  are  mentally  superior  to 
those  who  can  see.  And  in  this  connec- 
tion Doctor  Hart  makes  an  interestinsf 
statement  along  the  line  of  the  com- 
pensation provided  for  nature  for  the 
loss  of  sight. 

Blindness  vs.  Nerves 

"One  of  the  world's  greatest  alienists 
has  told  me,"  he  says,  "that  tht-  jeai 
reason  for  the  supernal  <^almtissa  of  tlie 
blind  under  ordinary  conditions  Is  tha 
fact  that   the   loss   of   sight    uiean.s   tlie 


immediate  cessation  of  an  enormous 
amount  of  mental  irritation.  Sight,  tha 
major  sense,  upon  which  humanity  de« 
pends  more  than  anythiuK  else,  takes  Ita 
toll  from  the  neivous  system  in  a 
definite  and  distinct  wa>-,  It  is  con- 
nected with  the  b'-aln  more  directly  than 
any  other  sense.  What  tht  ey.;  seea 
is  photographed  it,'  the  mind  mora 
swiftly  than  any  otlier  imprtssioa 

"Naturally,  the  eyes  are  the  most 
active  of  the  senses.  Tliey  record  so 
many  impressions  that  .'ue  unt'leasant 
that  they  cannot  fail  to  oau.se  constant 
irritation.  Of  course,  the  system  adapts 
itself  to  this,  and  most  ordinary  human 
beings  do  not  feel  it,  but  the  irniation 
is  there  nevertheless.  Once  a  man  haa 
lost  his  sight,  in  nearly  evo;y  inslanca 
he  is  immediately  calm.  With  the  mind 
relieved  of  the  irritation  of  seeing  it  is 
not  difficult  to  understand  that  it  should 
he  more  efficient  for  thjnkins;.  A  curl, 
ous  phase  of  the  study  of  the  blind  is 
that  while  a  man  Is  !osuig  h>;  5ight  !i3 
does  al!  his  wiirrvlng.  Tiui  ?■  "it.i'i  -.1 
seems  to  increase  as  thn  'lirli-,  iim.-i.  b:jt 
once  the  light  goes  .)u'  ^-.-mplstfly  the.a 
is  peace  " 
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AGNIFICENT  PAGEANT,  JEWS 
CELEBRATE  ADVENT  ON  AMERICAN  SOIL 


•S10N£/^^r  irC.  S"i<:i.X>£/liI>  aWtT^HLE/IS-iS.te/X'EA  'BVrXKlKSrR.  CoHADE^LS/I-K^  KEA-US^KOtfi'- I 


SI'AKI/E/'V    SWi^TE/lt^  ■ 


By  CONSTANCE  DREXEL 

THAT  the  Jews  wished  to  help  in  the  dis- 
covery of  America  and  that  they  were 
among  the  early  settlers  in  this  country 
was  the  story  told  by  the  Historic  Pageant 
at  the  Academy  of  Music  last  night. 
That  wonderful  race  which  has  held  to- 
gether through  thick  and  thin,  sink  or  swim, 
«  igh  scattered  over  the  face  of  the  earth, 
!fe    slowly    winning  recognition. 

The  pageant  last  night,  the  proceeds  of 
which  are  to  swell  the  .$10,000,000  fund 
for  Jewish  war  sufferers,  brought  to  light 
the  little  known  advent  of  the  Jews  to  the 
shores  of  America,  way  back  in  the  year 
1G55.  It  all  happened  this  way:  Many  of 
the  scholar.s  and  scientists  of  Spain  and 
Portugal  at  the  time  of  Ferdinand  and 
Isabella  were  Jews.  Columbus  succeeded 
in  winning  their  interest  in  his  projects, 
to   some   extent. 

In  scene  eight  of  the  pageant,  just  as 
Isabella  has  pledged  her  jewels  to  pay 
for  the  discoverer's  hazardous  voyage,  a 
Jew  comes  up  and  offers  his  ducats  if  only 
his  people  will  be  pardoned.  For  they  were 
about  to  be  banished  into  exile.  But  the 
Grand  Inquisitor  of  the  Court  holds  the 
crucifix  aloft,  shouting  in  front  of  the  faces 
of  the  King  and  Queen: 

"False  Judas  delivered  our  Lord  to  the 
hand  of  the  foe  for  mere  silver — and  now 
wilt  thou  sell   Him   for  gold?" 

That  was  the  finish  of  the  Jews.  The 
same  quill  that  signed  their  banishment 
signed  the  deed  for  the  valiant  Columbus. 
That  was  in  1492. 

Later  scenes  of  the  pageant  depicted  the 
Jews  in  exile  on  the  soil  of  Brazil,  but 
driven  away  again  when  the  Dutch  posses- 
sions in  South  America  fell  into  ^he  hands 
of  Portugal.  They  then  sought  North 
America,  and  In  1655  the  first  Jewish  "pil- 
grims sought  the  shores  of  New  Amster- 
dam, where  their  good  Dutch  boat,  the  St. 
Catarine,  was  met  by  the  Governor,  Peter 
Stuyvesant.     And  as  the  finale  read : 

Faithful,    they    ever    shall    stand,    with    their 

hearts  and  their  lives  for  the  nation; 
Faithful,    they   ever  shall   toll,    in  this   harbor 

that  knows   no  oppression. 
Pledslng,     forever     and     aye.      an     allegiance, 

strong  and  unfalt'ring,  .  i 

Ever   be   loyal   and   true  to   this   land  of  their 

love  and  devotion. 

The  pageant,  called  "The  Jews  and  the 
Discovery  of  America,"  was  in  fifteen 
scenes,  written  by  Helen  Brunswick  and 
read  b.v  Rabbi  Eli  Mayer  before  each  scene. 
The  accompanying  musi^^-  b.\  ;rorty-flve  mem- 
bers of  the  Philadelphia  '^'.'chestra,  con- 
ducted by  Russell  King  Miller,  was  most 
effective  and  well  chosen. 

In  one  of  the  scenes  a  cantor  and  boy 
choir  sang  some  anoient  Jewish  music 
which  must  have  gone  way  back  to  the 
roots  of  the  race,  for  it  savored  of  the 
Orient.  In  another  of  the  scenes  the  im- 
pressive Catholic  Sanctus  was  sung  be- 
hind the  soene  of  old  Cordova,  by  a  chorus 
of  pupils  of  the  Pennsylvania  Blind  at 
Overbrook. 


I j"»>'*Wfi^(IWi UltliMi  of  arrangements  for  last 
evening  included  Mrs.  Joseph  Krauskopf, 
directing  chairman  ;  Mrs.  Walter  Dalsimer, 
Mrs.  Samuel  Lit,  Mrs.  Ellis  A.  Gimbel  and 
Mrs.  J.  L.  Langsdorf.  T;he  scenario  was 
by  Rabbi  Issac  Landman  and  the  text  by 
Helen  Brunswick. 

Columbus  was  extremely  well  done  In 
pantomime  by  Walter  Dalsimer.  Dr.  David 
Stern  was  King  Ferdinand,  and  Mrs.  Joseph 
N.  Snellenburg  a  very  queenly  Isabella. 

The  pageant  was  a  few  days  late  in  cele- 
brating the  272d  aniversary  of  Jewish 
Pilgrim  Fathers'  Day,  which  was  last  April 


26,  but  the  war  has  knocked  all  dates 
askew.  It  was  said  that  committees  from 
New  York  and  other  cities  were  present 
last  evening,  with  a  view  to  repeating  the 
r  ageant  in  their  cities  next  year. 
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P  T<¥fter  Te  "entertaining 
Mies  Lu-cill«  Mahan,  the  blind  singer 
^^wLji*""^  '"  ^""^^  nighfJ  iUliliwililiWif 
sy*tf»fajng.  Miss  Mahan  who  has  been 
^J^  ^•i*'^ childhood,  oomes  from  Ala- 
baflVia.  She  is  a  student  at  a  school  for 
the  training  for  the  (blind  in  Philadelphia 
where  for  sometlime  Miss  Potter  was  her 
teacher.  It  is  only  recently  that  Miss 
iMahan  'began  to  ertudy  for  the  develop- 
iment  of  her  voice.  She  Is  to  be  Miss 
Potter's  guest  until  Thursday  and  a 
number  of  Holyoike  people  are  going  to 
.have  a  "h""""  'y  irmPilinlMn  ■■  i 


?(illa,r)tf>tli\v.v,lW.,  yfor^.  i\Y.\<L'ruc 
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'MARY  HAS  A  BROKEN  ARM,' 
GIRL  SCOUTS  TO  RESCUE! 


One  Hundred  and  Fifty  Take  Parti 

in  Rally;  Give  First  Aid 

to  Injured 


k' 


Mary  haste,  broken  arm,"  was  the  wig- 
wagged sigr^al "^caughtf.  ^-  the  first  aid 
^ampfire  Girlfc,  demottstrating  on  the  field 
at  the  Pennsylvajiia  Institute  for  the 
Blind  a.t  OveWDrook  yesterday.  Instant- 
Tytneflrst  affi  rushed  to  Mary,  Impro- 
vised a  .stretelfer  with  two  sticks  and  a. 
couple  of  middies,  and  carried  her  off  to 
the    emergency    tent. 

Mary's  arm  was  bandaged  In  quick 
time,  the  first  aiders  replaced  their  mid- 
dies, bowed  their  thank.s  to  an  applaud- 
ing audience  and  turned  their  attention 
to  other  events  on   the  program. 

More  than  150  girls  took  part  in  the 
rally.  There  were  talks  by  Miss  Bertha 
Lowenberg,  on  the  flag;  Miss  Clarissa 
Smith,  on  farm  work  for  girls,  and  Miss 
M.   Lanning,   on  Indian   legends. 


,i\jt},^.-\y][\y\,\,ci^,    r.\ 
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>r«mL  SCOUTS  CELEBRATE 


Rl  INn  PUPIL 


Guests 


Blind     at 


at     Institute     for 
Overbrook 

Athletic  con|esU  ;nid  gjxines^  were 
oliief  feature 


the 


which     -were 
grounds  _  of    th| 
for  the.^' 
(Ired   Ca 


iifi  eaines, 
tl»e ,  ^enniml  exercises 
Jld-"  >ewerday     on      the 
Pennsylvania    Institute 
^verbrook.     Three  hun- 
Girls    were    the   giiests 
(if    a    number    of    their   blind    associates,' 
who  are  inmates  of  the  institution. 

The  visitors  marched  from  Sixtieth  and 
Xfarket  streets  to  tiie  grounds  of  the 
Institute  at  Overbi-ook  where  tliey  were 
mot  by  a  delegation.  'l"he  visiting,  con- 
tingent was  under  the  direction  of  Miss 
Sue  Jacobs,  ijresident  of  the  local 
l)ranch  of  the  CJamp  Fire  Girls.  The 
athletic  part  of  the  programme  was  held 
'  prior  to  lunch  and  was  resumed  in  the 
afternoon.  The  luncli  was  typical  of  the 
organization  and  was  held  on  the  athletic 
field. 
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''PA.  INSTITUTION  FOR  BOND 

Xigbty- f ift'ii    Commencement '  Held    In 

Anditorlnm  at  Orerbrook  This 

MoJjQlag 

The  eighty-fifth  cdaoir^^n cement  of  the 
CPermsylvanlHi  InstituTOn  for  the  Intro- 
|duction  of  the  Blind  will  be  held  in  the 
(auditorium,  63d  st.  and  Overbrook  av., 
fthio  inomlns:.  The  presentation  of  di- 
jplomaa  will  be  made  by  John  Cadwalader, 
Ipre^ident  of  the  institution. 

Prizes  for  scholarship,  consistina:  of  $25 
each,  will  be  awarded  to  Mary  I.  Roddy 
and  Georse  E.  Ward.  The  graduates  of 
the  literary  deoartment  are  Mary  E.  Allen, 
Maj^on  C.  Burrows,  Genevieve  Kelly, 
Grace  E.  Pass,  Mary  r.  Roddy,  Katherlne 
,Ij.  Watts.  Edward  C.  Briner,  Daniel  H. 
Ijentz,  Raymond  Munis.  William^  S.  Tin- 
scly  and-  George  K.  Ward.  Those  of  the 
music  department  are  Bessie  Kelp,  Vir- 
ginia Whttaker,  Allyn  M.  Bradford,  Wil- 
fred Cross  and  Corson  V.    Hiill 


rru^v^tAa.l|nKia^w;T^-.  J^QT-rh   »^w^-g.Tri,oa,w. 


School  for  Blind  Couuuencement      j 

,^^_,„,    _jinual     commence- 

,,,,._.    of    llie    Pennsylvania    Institution, 
foifhe    Instruction    of    the    Blind    was  I 
the    school,    at    Overbrook.      It  I 
3iiiici(|rl  *hat    H   scholarship   has' 
J)UBmrrffca.,  mcmo^y    of    David 
fRfcAl    and    coinposer.    who 
5r    yp;irs    was    an    Instructor 
ol.      Prize    winners    included 
j„i.^.T   ^„<...^..    C.    Burrows.    I-'rances   Mu- 
riel   Kellcrt,     Kdgar    S.    Sweeney,    Mary 
I.   Roddy   and   Georpre  E.   Ward. 


SGRADUATEb] 


Diplomas  and4Prt?6s  Awar|Jg^^  :i\  thi» 
Overbt^oyinsVt'ution. 
Many    well-W'own    musicians    from 
various  parts  of  the  country,  former  pu- 
■pils    of    the    institution,    attended      the 
eighty-fifth  .graduation  exercises  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Institution  for  the  Blind., 
at   Overbrook,   yesterday   morning.      In 
i'ddition   to   instrumental    selections   by 
Allyn    Mai*   Bradford,    Bessie      KliuoVl 
Kulp  and  Virginia  Whitaker,  and  a  vo-; 
cal  selection  by  Martha  I.ucile  Mahan, 
the    program    included      recitations    by] 
Marv  J.  Iloddy.  George  E.  Wmd.  Ray- 
mond Munis  and  Marion  O.   Burro>vs. 
An  alumnae  song,  which  was  conifiosed 
by  Amy   K.  Halfpenny,  of  11)04   class, 
and  set  to  music  by  Sophia  .T.  Grakow- 
ski,    class   of   1908,    was   sung   by   the 
former  graduates. 

It  was  announced  that  a  fund  in' 
memory  of  the  late  David  Wood,  the 
blind  compo.ser  who  taught  in  the  in- 
stitution for  54  years,  had  been  found- 
ed this  year  for  prizes  to  be  awarded  at 
the  annual  commencement  to  the  pupil 
who  is  most  successful  in  organ  and| 
piano  work.  i 

John  C.Tdwalader,  president  of  tbei 
Board  of  Directors,  presented  the  diplo- 
mas to  the  11  graduates,  and  awarded 
the  premiums.  The  graduates  were' 
Margaret  B.  B.  Allen,  Marion  C.  Bur- 
rows, Genevieve  C.  Kellv.  (irace  E., 
Pass.  Mary  I.  Roddy.  Kathcrine  L.' 
Watts,  Edward  C.  Briner.  Daniel  H.I 
Lentz,  Raymond  Munis.  William  S.i 
Tinsley  and  George  E.  Ward. 

The  prizes  awarded  were:  Diploma, 
in  mu.sic,  Bos.sie  Elinor  Kulp  and  Vir- 
ginia Whitaker;  diploma  in  piano  tun- 
ing. Allyn  M.  Bradford.  Wilfred  M. 
Cross  and  Corson  E.  Hull;  ,1.  Fiam-js 
?'isher  prize  for  scholarship,  Mary  I. 
Roddy  and  George  E.  Ward;  tvi>ewrit- 
ing  prize,  Marion  C. -Burrows":  Harri- 
son prize  for  patience,  a.'*siduitv  and 
sustained  effort  in  the  Industrial  De- 
partment. Francoc   ■Nf    »■'   •■  -   — 

16  GRADUATED  FROM  ! 

BLIND  INSTITUTION 


Sixteen  blii-ui-'^oys  And  plrls  left 
the  doors  of  tfh^  Penns.vlvania  Insti- 
tution for  theilr»«tructlon  of  the  Blind' 
at  OverbrooB^'es^l^aA|^,  to  make 
their  own  wa^'  in  tne  wotUI.  It  waS: 
the  eighty-fifth  commencement  at  the 
institution,  and  as  the  graduates 
looked  back  on  the  help  that  was 
given  them,  and  ahead  at  the  long 
list  of  graduates  who  have  called 
that  help  blessed,  they  put  a  stouti 
heart  into  the  school  songs  which' 
rose   f|Uavoring'  on    the  air. 

Beside  the  present.-ilion  of  the  di-, 
plomns  made  by  .lolni  Cadw  aladt  r.j 
presidenl  of  the  school,  a  number  ofl 
prizes  ti?  recognition  of  the  work  ofi 
Ui«  students  were  distributed. 
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BUrtd  Get   Diplomas  ^ 

the  Pennsylvania 
istruction  of  the  '• 
esterday  during! 
,.  "conimencement 
hall  of  the  insti-i 
ok.  Eleven  of  the  cer- 
"nreie  in  the  literary  cours^ 
L,Yvj  ..I  ^..v.  department  of  n\usic  and 
three  in  the  department  of  piano  tuning. 
The  sheepskins  were  awarded  by  John 
Cadwalader,  president  of  the  school,  who- 
also  addressed  the  giaduates. 


S  >^e  wa/n.c!Loft/Vv>  "Pa^..  H  g>-<^e^LcL-. 
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FOItllOtlND 


Oust.'ive  VVachhans,  .Jr.,  siytppn 
years  old,  a  .student  at  the  Sfhoul  for 
thp  FMind  at  Overhrook.  IMiil^.U-lphia, , 
is    home    to    sijend    his   ^■!•al'l'l;    with! 


his    pnr^nts,    Mi 
Wachhaf  H,  ;  No. 
street. 
G.      CI 
school! 


and  ?-i  ,'■  •  iiistave. 
2M0  \V,-:t  ,  Centre 
tr  Jctor,  Prof.  Albert 
ricipal  of  the  boys' ; 
sH  him  to  town  and 
Is  speiWinK  a  few  days  here,  this  being 
his   fir.st   visit    to   tov.n. 

Young  Wachhaus  is  a  student  in  the 
Sojjhomore  class,  High  school,  and  is 
Ijrogressing  well  in  his  studies.  He! 
cai'ried  off  an  honor  which  is  (luite 
a  credit.  There  are  two  troops  of 
Boy  Scouts  in  the  school  and  Walter 
S.  Cowing,  of  I'hiladelphia,  Scout 
Executive,  offered  a  prize  of  a 
.anonth's  vacation  at  hia  suinmei* 
•camp  at  Megunticook,  Maine,  to  the 
student  making  the  best  averages  and 
the  winner  was  the  young  man  from 
town. 

The  competition  was  keen  there 
being  more  than  forty  competitors. 
The  young  man  will  have  a  delight- 
ful trip  as  all  his  expenses  will  be 
paid  and  many  amusements  arrang- 
'ed  for  him,  and  other  boys  from  the 
city  who  will  be  there  at  the  same 
time. 

While  in  the  High  school  young 
Wachhaus  will  take  up  piiino  tuning 
and  when  he  completes  his  studies 
will   return   and    practice   in    town. 


JJuring  his  vacation  at  home  he 
is  canvassing  subscriptions  for  the 
Review  of  Reviews,  one  of  the  best 
magazines  published,  to  aid  him  in 
pl-ocuring  an    outfit   for  piano   tuning. 


'tXj  uvt  e>  o  S  K<u,    'V't.i   Jo 
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*Mr.  and  Mrs.  Gordon  Hicks  left] 
for  Philadelphia  Tuesday  in  their 
Ford  car.  They  will  stop  at  Port 
Erven,  N.  Y.,  to  see  Mr.  Hick's  s's-] 
ter  a  few  days,  thence  down  the  Hud- 
son to  Jersey  City,  expecting  to  ar-' 
■iH^Jn  the  Quaker  city  the  night  ofj 
the  nhh.  For  the  past  7  years  they 
have  been  employed  as  teachers  -n 
the  School  for  the  Blind  at  Muskogee, 
Okla.,  but  thaT^llLJiiL  to  get  hack 
East  "Sw^wwBT- the  New  Vermont  as 
possible,  caused  them  to  throw  up 
their  position  in  Oklahoma.  They  will, 
be  employed  the  coming  year  in  thej 
School  for  the  Blind  at  Overbrook, 
Pa.,  a  suburb  of  Philadelphia.  This 
is  one  of  the  tai  gH!i I '  schools  in  the 
country  for  the  education  of  the 
blind.  Mr.  Hicks  will  teach  music 
and  Mrs.  Hicks  the  third  grade,  hav- 
ing taught  in  these  schols  12  years, 
■six  at  Batavia,  N.  Y.,  and  the  other 
six  in  Oklahoma. 


^LDON  TWITCHELL  LEAVES 
FUNDS  TO  LANDMARKS  HERE 


Bequeathes    Sums    for    Independence    and 
Carpenters'  Halls  and  Other  Historic  Places 

Thej  will  of  Seldori  Twitchell,  of  Bryn 
Mawr.l  probated  ,  in  Korristown  yesterday, 
makes  peftuests  ip  Infeependence  Hall,  Car- 
penter* H»UYana.^d  Christ  Church  and 
other  laudnfaK}^  and  institutions  of  this 
city.  Kli:i,>TwitchelI,  who  died  In  Los  An- 
geles, left  an  estate  valued  at  approximate- 
ly   $100,000. 

To  the  city  of  Philadelphia  is  bequeathed 
$10,000,  the  income  to  be  used  in  the  care 
and  maintenance  of  Independence  Hall ; 
$5000  is  left  to  Carpenters'  Hall,  the  In- 
come to  be  used  for  care  and  maintenance  ; 
$5000  to  the  rectors  and  wardens  of  Christ 
Church  for  care  and  maintenance ;  $5000 
to  the  Penn-sylvanla  Institute  for__lasLciw-. 
tlnn  nf  the  Rllni^  ip  t^'"  ""V  •  f'^"''"  to  the 
PreSDyienaR  Home  for  Aged  Couples,  of 
Bala;  $.5000  to  Haddock  Memorial  Home 
for  Infants,  806  Pine  street:  $10,000  to  the 
Valley  Forge  Park  Commission,  for  care 
and  maintenance  of  the  camp  grounds,  and 
$2500  for  the  care  and  maintenance  of 
Wa.shington's  headquarters.     ,^     -  | 


HERE  TO  HELP 
L 


7 


i,l5lbo«i»Ai>BTTrno,  "field  repi'esenta- 
tive  of  the  Pennsylvania  Institution 
for   the  Instruction   of   the    Blind    at 


Overbroo 
the  interi 
ious  to 
Ichildren 
I     The  o 


ladelphiar-'wa»  here  in 
he  work  and  is  anx- 
titlj/with  any  bljnd 
ehigh  coal  field.,'.  ' 
salesrooms  of  the 
school  are  at  204  South  Thirteenth 
street. 

Accompanied  by  his  wife,  Mr.  Del- 
fino  called  on  a  number  of  Hazleton 
people  to  explain  the  nature  of  the 
work  and  made  inquiries  concerning 
any  possible  students  from  this  sec- 
tion. 

The  school  is  supported  by  endow- 
ments and  from  the  state  and  affords 
every  facility  for  the  acquirement  of 
a  trade  and  some  of  the  arts.  Regu- 
lar grades  are  maintained. 

Music,  vocal  and  instrumental,  is 
taught. 

There  is  a  manual  training  depart- 
ment. Physical  training  is  provided 
and  there  is  ample  recreation. 
1  The  aim  is  to  "help  the  blind  to 
help  themselves  by  giving  them 
work."  ' 

I  Parties  knowing  of  any  blind  child- 
ren or  parents  or  friends  of  sightless 
poys  and  girls  are  invited  to  corre- 
spond with   Mr.   Delfino.  ^ 


T)<!,ce.vvti3^-r    ^.     I'^lt. 

INSTITUTE  PLiliS  HID 
FOfl  B[JND_SOLDI[BS 

State    School   for   Sightless   Be- 
gins Series  of  Practical 
Experiments 


vv>g>^  u  ca-vi.-  - 


WOMEN'S  CLUBS  TO  HELF 


Commonwealth  to  Be  Askedf  for 

Funds  ^o  Carry  on 

Work 


Anticipating-  the  tiAeRai*n  America 
will  be  obllg^  to  yi<A  sightless  sol- 
diers how  to  worjcy^wid  play,  the  Penn- 
sylvania Institute  for  the  Teaching  ol 
the  Blind,  Overbrook,  inaugurated  yester- 
day a  series  of  demonstrations  of  a  prac- 
tical character. 

The    League    for    National    Service    of 
Women,   members  of  the   Civic  Club  and 
various    allied     organizations    of    women 
here   have   been    invited   to   attensd^ese 
demonstrations.     When  it  becomes  neces- 
sary to  teach  blind  soldiers  useful  trades 
these    clubwomen     expect   to    aslt    state 
aid  for  the  institution  at  Overbrook  where 
the    soldiers    can    be    taught    everything 
from    typewriting   to   playing   the   organ. 
Yesterday's    demonstration   Included   se- 
lections    from    adult     blind     pupils     and 
from  former  men  and  women  students  of 
the  institute  who  have  been  able  to  teach 
music,    to   play   in    moving-picture    shows 
and    to    render   dramatic    selections    in    a 
professional    manner.      Later    on    exhibi- 
tions of  trade   possibilities  for  the  blind 
will  be  aJ»own. 


-p 
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GAY  XMAS  PLANNED 


Big  Celebration  Arranged  for  Lit' 
Ones  at  Pennsylvania  Insti- 
tute at  Overbrook 


HOME  FOR  HOLIDAYS 


aslve  of  today,  tliero  are  orlv  four 
shoppingr  days  before  Christmas. 

If  you  liavc  not  pyes  to  see  tlie  shining 
beauties  ot  ChrisitmHs.  the  nest  best  thin j; 
is    to    r.ing    about    thoni.  . 

That's  Tvliy  the  annual  oelebi-ation  at 
the  Pennsylvania  Institute  for  tlie  Blind 
at  Overbrook  is  always  a  thrilling  festival 
of   sons- 

It  is  the  tribute  of  the  sightless  to  the 
Kpirlt  of  Joy,  for  In  music  they  can  soar 
triumphant  above  the  darkness  '.o  the 
very  stars.  The  celebration  this  year  will 
take  place  tomorrow  night  with  a  pro- 
gram which  includes  the  ancient  carols 
that  everyViody  lovep.  and  some  new  ones 
that    are    lust    as    srieet. 

Earlier  in  the  aay,  the  pupils  in  the 
kindergarten  and  first  grade  will  hold 
special  exercises  in  their  own  cottage. 
This  is  preliminary  to  the  sreat  Christ- 
mas exodus  which  begins  immediately 
afterward  for  the  younger  children,  and 
continues  for  the  whole  school  on  Fri- 
day  when    the   concert   is  over. 

The  Institute  Is  a  boarding  school  with 
pupils  entered  from  every  part  of  the 
State  They  are  gianted  a  two  weeks' 
holiday  for  the  New  Year.  Consequently, 
by  the  time  Christmas  eve  rolls  around, 
all  the.  little  cottages  near  tlie  Institute 
are  dark  and  silent,  and  the  occupants 
are  busy  telling  home  folks  all  the  news 
since    "last    time." 

The  present  attendance  list  is  195. 
which  includes  thirty-six  youngsters  in 
the  kindergarten  and  first  grade.  There 
are  only  a  few  of  these  with  homes  so 
far  distant  that  the  children  must  spend 
Christmas  at  the  Institute.  Several 
teachers  on  the  permanent  staff  remain 
to  look  after  them,  and  Christmas  for 
this  little  group  is  the  same  gay,  alluring 
thing    that    It    is    for    those    outside. 

There  will  be  a  tree,  hung  with  tinsel, 
trumpets  and  toys.  There  will  be  a 
Christmas  dinner;  with  chicken  and 
fixin's.  There  will  be  all  the  tingling 
glee  of  hanging  a  stocking  on  the  night 
of  the  24th,  and  the  equally  great  joy 
that  comes  with  unpacking  on  the  morn- 
ing of  the  "J.Tth.  What  is  more — there 
are  clever  little  hands  to  explore  In  the 
glittering  treasures  that  the  owners  can- 
not see,  and  nimble  little  minds  to  color 
the  Great  Visitation  of  Claus  with  all 
the  hues  on  the  palette  of  imagination. 

For  the  one  great  rule  of  the  school 
Is  to  treat  blindness  os  another  sort  of 
vision:  never  as  a  deprivation  or  handi- 
cap, but  rather  as  a  circumstance  which 
necessitates    a    different     mode    of    life. 

"Our  youngsters  see  Christmas  through 
their  finger-tips,"'  t'lic  'supcriutondenL  ex- 
plained today.  "To  them  toys  are  .lust 
as  lovely  and  give  just  as  much  happi- 
ness  as    to    the    children    of    the   light." 


'-    w&^  students  In  Xmas  Flay 

SttKBffteat  .4*»*,Pcnnsylvanla     In.«itl- 

thelr\Js^S|i«*"*irtfisirnas  entertainment 
last  nightT  A  play,  "The  Battle  Cry  of 
>'reedom,''  wa.s  presented  by  eight  of 
the  junior  boys,  and  "The  Chrtstmas 
tipirit,"  another  play,  was  acted  by 
thirty    girls. 


UW, 


.%LIC  BEQCIESTS  BY     -    -^ 
L«fiL't*itr#-iViAWR  MAH 


Will  of  Selden  Twitchell  Admitteo  tei 

Probate;    Late   Ardmorean's       '-^ 

Testament.^     ^^      ^ 

.-  'Many  historical  landmarlcSf'Thurch-j 
.;s  and  charitable  institOtions  in  Mont-' 
iomery  ^k1  t^hil^delphia  counties  are. 
jeneticiaties  uii(J^r  the  will  of  Sel^en: 
1  witcheitlafe  of  Bryn  Mawr,  which 
Afas  adm|TTCd  to  probate  this  week  at 
Worristown. 

The  estate  is  valued  at  "li^w-ards 
of  $100,000." 

Public  bequests  are  as  follows:    .  ,, 

City  of  Philadelphiair- for  the  care! 
and  maintenance  .of  Independence 
Hall,  $10,000. 

Carpenter's  Company,  being  the 
corporation  owning  and  controlling 
Carpenter's  Hall,  Philadelphia,  for  the 
maintenance  of  this  historic  shrine, 
,^5000.  ' 

Rect^^,  etc.,  of  Christ.  Church, 
Philadelphia,  for  care  of  church  pr«sp- 
trXiT,  $5000. 

*'  Pennsylvania  Institution  for  the  in- 
struction of  tjij^Jifldi^spoo. '" 

Presbyterian  Home  for  Aged  Coup- 
les and  Aged  Men  at  Bala,  $5000. 

Haddock  Memorial  Home  for  In- 
fants, Philadelphia.  $.5000.  , 

Society  or  Corporation  having  the 
legal  care  over  the  Valley  Forge 
Camp  Grounds,  $10,000. 

Society  or  Corporation  having  the 
care  of  the  Washington's  Headquart- 
ers. Valley  Forge,  $2500. 

Shares  of  stock  in  the  Twitchen 
Company,  are  given  to  a  dozen  or  so 
employees- 

The  widow  is  given  the  uses  of 
decedent's  home,  "Pleasant  View 
Farm,"  Bryn  Mawr, for  life. The  wife  is 
also  made  residuary  legatee  for  life 
and  is  given  the  right  of  testamentary 
dispositioii  of  the  estate. 

The  widow.  Orpha  W.  Twitchell,  is 
named  as  executor  and  Mrs.  Twitchell 
and  the  Provident  Life  and  Trust 
Company  as  trustees. 


■p 
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;BLiNpom»upas 

imST  WUU.  HIGH 

•fwo    Students,   Who    Got    Earlier 

Training  at  Overbrook,  are  Doing 

Well  in  Academic  Course 


SERVES   AS   WAR  pXAMPLE 


^■"■V 


How  to  do/pu  igan's  work  despite  the 
loss  of  slgl»tioi^^(^^)ii^^^'VttH»iB  *  lesson 
the  war  is  tejljlmig-  thousands.  And  It 
Is  a  lesson  Aviilch,  In  Its  victorious  re- 
eults,  two  blind  pupils  In  a  Philadelphia 
iohool  are  demonstrating  each  day.  . 
For  when  you  know  Joseph  E.  Had*- 
Jelhl  and  G.  Ernest  "Ward  are  as  hlfeh 
in  their  studies  as  the  average  pupils  at 
the  West  Philadelphia  High  School  for 
Boys,  you  luiow  there  is  more  than  a 
ray  of  hope  lor  the  soldier  gassed  or 
bombed. 

Though  blind,  the  young  men  have 
been  enrolled  in  the  academic  course 
since  last  autumn.  Their  studies  in- 
clude French,  German,  chemistry  and 
physics,  and  their  ambition  is  to  wla 
the    regular  high   school   diploma. 

As  a  result  of  schortling  in  Uxe  Insti- 
tution for  the  Blind  at  Overbrook,  thiey 
were  able  to  enter  advanced  olas.se^ 
and  to  be  rated  as  Bpecial  pupils  in- 
stead of  as  freshmen.  Ward,  \vhQ  is 
nineteen,  entered  the  OYorbrook  institu- 
tion in  190G.  Hadjelhi,  Who  i$  twas^* 
two,  attended  a  sAooi  In  Montreal  b-i» 
fore  coming  to  Overbrook  five  years  ago. 
When  the  young  men  decided  to  take 
up  languages  and  science,  the  Overbrook 
authorities  felt  it  would  be  better  to 
put  them  into  a  regular  public  school, 
whore  they  would  get  the  same  academic 
(training  as  at  dverbrook.  with  the  advan- 
tage of  becoming  accu.«;tomed '  to  asso- 
Iciation  with  other  boys.  Ward  is  a 
graduate  of  Overbrook.  Hadjellii  i.s  a 
member  of  the  Overbrook  graduating 
class  this  year. 

Neither  of  the  young  men  was  born 
blind.  Hadjellii,  an  Armenian,  with  the 
Intelligent,  clear-cut  features  of  his 
race,  became  blind  at  the  age  of  eigh- 
teen months.  Ward  lost  his  sight  when 
he  was  iUx  years  old,  throtjgh"  a  gun- 
powder   explosion. 

Taking  a  high  school  course  when 
hampered  bM»  blindness  would  seem'  aiv 
Impossibility  to  anyone  who  did  not 
know  that  it  is  considered  old-fashioned 
nowadays  to  allow  loss  of  sight  to  be  a 
hindrance.  , 

The  two  students  from  Overbrqpk 
carry  the  smi^.ll  metal  obling  and  stylus 
of  the  Braile  writing  system  into  the 
class-rcom.s.  Their  memories  are  reten- 
tive, their  powers  of  concentration  un- 
I  usually  strong.  Now  and  then  they 
take  notes,  in  Braile  pin-pricks,  of  wliat 
the  Instructor  is  .saying.  These  notes 
they  studv,-and  their  reaitatlons  are  as 
good  as  t"?^se  of  the  other  pupils.  Both 
young  merjere  expert  in  the  use  of  the 
typewriter-vind  Hadjelhi  is  *.^  excel- 
lent   pianist.  -• 


Ec?o  ,^L  '■'■'^'^  '*^"*'*-  ^^^^  *>l8  p#-ent8»at 
B518  Chester  av..  Is  at  his  best  in  the 
•e-nglish  composition  class.  His  ambi- 
tions   rather    lean    toward    litera*re. 

Hadjelhi,  to  whom  '  the  Overbrook 
school  is  guardian.  Intends  to  be  an  o.s- 
teopath.  As  a  means  toward  fulfilling 
his  ambition,  Hadjelhi  is  giving  un- 
usual attention  to  chemistry  and  phy- 
sics. In  the  chemical  laboratorv  he  runs 
his  .sensitive  finger  tips  rapidly  over 
each  new  utensil,  therehv  fining  a 
clear  mental  picture  of  the  obiec*.  Then 
tne  boy  rext  to  him  explains  each  new 
«!tep    in    the    experiment. 

"Hadjelhi  visualizes  eacli  part  of  the 
experiment  so  clearly  that  he  seems  to 
«et  as  good  an  understanding  of  it  as 
though  he  actually  saw  the  process  "  saya 
Charles  C.  Heyl,  principal  of  the  high 
school.  ■ 

Like  the  other  boys  at  Overbrook,  the 
two  pupils  took  part  in  athletic  events 
at  that  institution.  Ward  was  especial- 
ly good  in  gymnastic  exercises  and  has 
:?..'}    PJ'"*    in    contests    at    Perkins    In- 

A    v~  ^^^    Blind    in    Boston. 

A  boy  vho  can  run  a  race  and  trans- 
late a  pfge  of  French  isn't  much  handN 
capped  ^vhen  it  com^p  to  seeking  a  job 
of  one  kind  or  another.  That's  why  the 
two  young  men  at  the  high  school  are 
Buch  an  inspiration  to  soldiers  and 
prospsctlve  soldiers.  They  prove  the 
[■uperlorlty  of  mind  over  mishap 


The  Pennsylvania  School 
For  Social  Service 

Extends  to  you  a  cordial  in- 
vitation to  attend  a  course  of 
twelve  lectures  on  the  Rehabili- 
tation of  Those  Handicapped  by 
the  War,  througth  either  Physi- 
cal Disability  or  Shell  Shock. 


New  Century  Club 
124  South  12th  St. 

Thursdays   at  4   o'clock 


OUR  boys  will  soon  be  coming  home. 
This  is  the  first  big  task  in  Recon- 
struction that  confronts  us.  Shall  we 
show  our  gratitude  by  enabling  each  to 
enjoy  a  life  of  self-support,  or  leave  him 
a  physical  or  mental  wreck? 


I — Nov. 

21. 

2 — Dec. 

5- 

3— Dec. 

12. 

4 — Dec. 

19. 

5     Jan. 

2. 

6 — Jan. 

9- 

7     Jan. 

16. 

8    Jan. 

23- 

«(=^ 


General  Survey  of  Rehabilitation    with    Experience    of    Foreign    Coun- 
tries. 

Douglas  C.  McMurtrie^  Director,  Red  Cross  Institute  for  Crippled  and  Dis- 
abled Men. 

Principles  and  Practice  of  Re-Education. 

Dr.  J.  C.  Faries_,  Red  Cross  Institute  for  Crippled  and  Disabled  Men. 

Social  Service  Aspects  of  Dealing  with  the  Disabled  Man. 

Florence  Sullivan,  Red  Cross  Institute  for  Crippled  and  Disabled  Men. 

Placement  Technique  in  the  Employment  Work  of  the  Red  Cross  Insti- 
tute FOR  Crippled  and  Disabled  Men. 
Gertrude  Stein,  Red  Cross  Institute  for  Crippled  and  Disabled  Men. 

The  Responsibility  of  the  Public  in  any  Rehabilitation  Program. 

Howard  R.  Heydon,  Red  Cross  Institute  for  Crippled  and  Disabled  Men. 

Educational  Program  of  the  Surgeon  General,  U.  S.  Army. 

Major  Bird  T.  Baldwin,  Chief  Educational  Officer,  Walter  Reed  Hospital. 

Re-Education  Program  of  the  Federal  Board  for  Re-Education. 

Russell  C.  Lowell,  Federal  Board  for  Vocational  Education,  Division  of 
Vocational  Rehabilitation. 

After-Care  Program  of  the  American  Red  Cross. 

Curtis  E.  Lakeman,  Departi^ent  of  Civilian  Relief,  American  Red  Cross. 

9 — Jan.  30.     Rehabilitation  of  the  Mentally  Disabled  Soldier. 

Lecturer  to  be  Announced. 

10 — Feb.     6.     Rehabilitation  of  the  Mentally  Disabled  Home. 

Dr.  Jessie  Taft,  Director  of  Child  Study,  Seybert  Institute,  Philadelphia. 

II — Feb.  13.     Special  Treatment  of  the  Blind. 

O.  H.  Burritt,  Supervisor  of  the  Blind,  Federal  Board  for  Vocational  Edu- 
cation. 

12— Feb.  20.     Special  Treatment  of  the  Deaf. 

Lieutenant  Colonel  Charles  W.  Ricliardson,  Division  of  Physical  Re- 
construction, Office  of  the  Surgeon  General,  U.  S.  Army. 


'T'HE  School  gratefully  ac- 
*  knowledges  the  co-oper- 
ation of  the  Red  Cross  Insti- 
tute for  Crippled  and  Dis- 
abled Men,  and  also  the  gen- 
erosity of  The  New  Century 
Club  of  Philadelphia  in  giving 
the  use  of  its  auditorium. 


Pl' 
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Prominent  Women  Study       , 
to  Teach  Blind  Soldiers 


Fifty  Philadelphians  Finish  Four  Months  Course  -at: 

Overbrook  Institution  for  the  Blind  and  Arc 

Prepjar^d  to  Aid  MeirWho  Ha  \  e  Lost  Their 

Eyesignt  to  Earn  Their  Own  Living. 


/-. 


By  Thomas  D.  Richier 


A«*i»^i^ATING  that  with  Amer- 
ica plunged  Into  the  mael- 
Btrom  of  war  In  Kurope  there 
will  shortly  be  a  call  for  whole-heart-- 
^ed  and  trained  services  of  women 
fltted  to  help  those  of  our  soldiers  and 
Bailors  who  may  be  blinded  111  serv- 
ice, and  train  them  for  work  at  use- 
ful occupations,  fifty  prominent  Phila- 
delphia'women  have  just  completed  a 
course  in  the  instruction  of  the  blind. 

For  four  months  men  and  women 
Bkilled  In  the  training  of  the  mind  and 
band  of  the  blinded  have  toiled  with 
these  women,  who  have  unselfishly 
given-  of  their  time  two  days  in  each 
w^eek,  at  the  Pennsylvania  Institu- 
tion for  the  Instruction  of  the  Blind, 
at  Overtjrook.  There  they  liave  had 
every  facility  for  this  teaching,  tliere 
the  eager  students  of  the  art  'oi  drill- 
ing blinded  men  have  at  hand  the 
books,  the  instruments  and  blinded 
folk  with  whom  to  study,  and  this. I 
course  has  been  carried  to  a  success- 
ful close. 

Just  now  post-graduate  work  is  be- 
ing carried   on,   especially   In   the  ad- 
vanced   Braille    writing,    the    method  , 
by   which   the   blinded   are  enabled   to 
read.      The    fifty    women    who    have  i 
taken    the    course    are    now    fltted    to 
take    in    hand    men    who    come    back,' 
from    France    sightless   and    fit    them  : 
to    take    care    of    themselves    and    to 
cam  their  living. 

.lust  wliat  this  means  to  the  work- 
ers as  well  as  to  the  soldiers  i.<"best  1 
expressed   by    Mrs..  A.    H.   Reeve, '  thfe  j 
chairman    of    the    committee    having  i 
charge    of    this    reconstruction    work, 
who  lives  at  7777  Cresheim  Robd,  .St. 
Martins.      She    is      prominent    hi    the 
work  of  the   Red  Cross  and   the   Na- 
tional League  for  Women's  Service. 


"Wc  have  taken  the  attitude  that 
these  blinded  soldiers  are  not  to  be 
made  asylum  cases,"  said  Mrs.  Reeve. 
"These  men  must  be  fitted  ba(Jk  into 
the  life  they  left  before  going  to 
war  as  closely  as  possible.  It  is  a 
duty  we  owe  these  men  who  have 
sacrificed  themselves  for  the  nation. 
It  has  bteen  done  in  France  and  Eng- 
land and  thousands  of  men  have  been 
saved  as  useful  members  of  the  com- 
munity whereas  in  the  past  they 
would  have  been  dependents  upon 
their  famiUe.s  or  upon  the  nation. 

"TVe  ha\;e  found  out  how  to  makA 
blind  men .  adepts  at  typewriting,  at 
various  trades,  at  certain  kinds  of 
skilled  work,  in  the  playing  of  the 
piano  and  organ,  and  In  ti»e  tuning 
of  pianos.  We  find  that  we  can  turn 
a  great  number  into  skilled  organists. 
That  Is  about  the  only  art  that  blind 
men  can  enjoy  and  they  take  to  it 
readily. 

"Gur  work  Is  to  take  the  blinded 
soldiers  from  the  minute  they  are  re- 
ceived at  the  hospital  and  never  leave 
them  until  they  are  turned  out  com- 
pletely trained  In  a  trade  or  profes- 
sion. The  first  few  weeks  are  the 
hardest,  for  the  men  must  be  brought 
to  a  mental  attitude  where  they  can 
cast  aside  their  terrible  depression 
and  shock  and  develop  the  courage 
to  accomplish  things  despite  their 
handicap." 

There  are  two  Subjects  of  Instruo- 
tion,  both  of  which  have  proved  un- 
usually fruitful  to  blinded  men,  ac- 
cording to  the  officials  at  Overbrook, 
which  keenly  Interested  the  women 
students  because  there  was  unusual 
difficulty  attached  to  each,  and  each 
gave  the  student-Instructors  muota 
food  for  thought  In  working  out  the 
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method  of  al^plylng  them  to  Individ- 
ual cases. 

These  were  the  Instruction  In  type- 
writing: and  the  playing  of  the  piano 
ejid  organ.  In  both  of  these  eub- 
Jecti  many  blinded  people  at  Over- 
brook  have  been  enabled  to  make  con- 
siderable headway  and  readily  make 
themselves  Independent  financially  of 
their  families  or  friends,  and  the  be- 
lief is  that  both  will  be-  quickly  ap- 1 
plied   to   the  blinded  soldiers. 

Strangely  enough  there  is  virtually 
no  difference  In  the  machine  or  the 
method  of  operation  for  the  blinded 
person  in  either  typewriting  or  play- 
ing the  piano  or  organ,  the  latter 
alone  having  one  difference,  that  be- 
ing a  notched  key  on  the  keyboard 
so  that  the  treble  and  bass  keys 
may   be  separated. 

"The  typewriting  work  required  a 
tremendous  amount  of  care>  and 
painstaking  attention  on  the  part  of 
the  Instructor  and  also  of  the  blind- 
ed man,"  said  Mrs.  Reeve.  "Tou  see 
the  blinded  person  must  be  perfect  at 
the  typewriter,  which  Is  something 
the  seeing  person  does  not  as  a  rule 
approximate.  The  blinded  person  can- 
not make  mistakes  because  he  can- 
not see  his  error  and  correct  It. 

"Therefore  the  training  for  type_^ 
writing  had  to  proceed  slowly.  The 
machine  used  is  the  ordinary  type- 
writer, without  any  special  attach- 
ments for  the  blind.  These  people 
were  cJompelled  to  learn  typewriting 
just  as  all  other  good  typewriters 
who  have  sight  do,  that  is  by  the 
touch  system.  But  there' was  this 
difference  to  confront' them  at  the 
start;  they  could  not  at  the  outset 
see  the  typewriter  keyboard,  and 
first  learn  the  location  of  the  various 
letters  and  symbols.  Had  they  been 
able  to  do  this  they  would  only  have 
found  it  necessary  to  adopt  the  mem- 
ory system  of  the  seeing  person. 

"So  it  is  necessary  at  thestaft'tb. 
take  the  hands  of  the  sightless  man,, 
place  them  on  the  keyboard,  count  off 
the  keys  for  him.  teacli  him  by  actual 
contact  the  position  and  character  of 
each  key.  Then  he  must  depend  upon 
lii#  memory,   ratlier  a  huge   task. 

"The  B'ork  is  very  slow.:  But  grad- 
ually cwhfldence  enters  tlie  mind  of 
the; blinded  person.  '  The  man  with- 
out sight  cannot  depend  on  notes. 
He  cannot  take  shorthand.;  dictation 
'  and  then  transcribe  his  notes.  He 
must  use  the  dictaplione.  But  as  tliat 
instrument  has  come  into  common 
use,  there  is  no  hardship  attached  to 
.  this,  and,  in  fact,  he  is  thus  quite 
up-to-date  in  his  work.   ,-    '^ 

"But  we  found  one  thing:  In  tlils 
work,  and  that  is  that  typewrit- 
ing,   for    instance,    is    not  'a    career 


open  to  any  one  and  every  One  with- 
out sight,  nay  more  than  is  the  play- 
ing of  the  piano  or  organ.  To  be  a 
typwriler  %vhen  blind.'the  person  must 
,  needs  have  an  aptitude  for  that  work. 
Otherwise  there  will  not  be  the  mental 
Stimulus,  Or  the  impulse  to  master 
the  M-ork.  Many  are  started  at  this 
work,  and  are  compelled  to  give  it  up 
for  something  else  because  it  is 
quickly  found  that  their  mental  in- 
clinution    lies    in    other   directions. 

"We  shared  the  popular  belief  that 
all  .blinded  people  are  inclined  to  mu- 
sic, but  we  found  that  to  be  a  mis-. 
take.  The  reason  so  many  succeed 
at  that  Is  that  they  realize  that  music 
Is  the  only  art  they  can  ever  fully 
i  enjoy,  and  so  they  concentrate  upon 
it,  and  make  good  progress  with  their 
studies.  It  may  also  be  that  their 
sensibilities  for  music  are  sharpened 
because  they  are  shut  off  from  the 
enjoyment  of  other  arts. 

"Of  course,  we  find  that  many  of  the 
blinded  have  been  players  of  the  piano 
or  organ  before  they  lost  their  ^ight, 
that  is,  If  they  were  blinded  in  the 
middle  yejtrs  of  life.  Then  the  task 
is  merely  to  locate  the  treble  and  bass 
keyboards  for  them  and  they  have 
plain  sailing.  If  they  have  been  al- 
ways blinded  or  have  never  had  mu- 
sical aptitude,-  then  concentration  Is 
necessary. 

"In  the  piano '.or  organ  , which  they 
use  the  keyboard  contains  a  notch 
in  its  <;enter;  this  guides  tliern  to  the 
treble  or  bass  keys,  then  it  is  merely, 
a  matter  of  'feel'  afterward.  ,■  As 
with  everytliing  they  do.  learning  to 
play  these  -instruments  proves  -a.  se- 
I  vere  tax  upon  the  memory.  Hav- 
j  Ing  located  the  keys  they  must  learn 
notes  and  retain  them.  Their  play 
must  be  almost  entirely  by  ear.  They 
arc  taught  from  music  book.s  in  what 
is.,  known  as  'musical  Braille,"  the 
music  being  presented  in  the  raised 
I  characters  similar  in  effect  to  the 
raised  symbols  used  in  the  reading 
books  for  the  blind. 

"Little    by    little    tlie    blinded    pick 
I  up  the  notes  and  retain  them.      They 
I  follow   along   painstaltingly    with    the 
musical   Braille  books  as  guides.  Just 
as    a    child,  would    pick    out    a    piece 
from    the    music    books.      The    entire 
SG,ore    must    be    rnemoriaed,    and    it 
ne^'er  leaves  the  mind  of  the  blinded. 
They  can  be  and  are  guided  by  nmsic 
produced    by    other    instruments    ac- 
companying them." 

Mrs.  .Reeve  explained  that  blinded 
people  at  Overbrook  have  made  si^ch 
progress  with  music  that  in  a  number 
of  the  largest  churches  in  this  city 
jand  in  at  least  five  of  the  largest  mo- 
tion picture  houses  blind  organists  are 
engaged. 


IGonverted  Mansion  Is 

Ready  for  Sightless  Men 

Oiir  Wounded  Boys  Will  Be  Saved  from  Dependency 

Upon  Their  Families  or  the  Nation— Will  Learn 

Trades  and  Arts  in  an  Up-to-date  Hospital 

and  School — Government  Supports  Plan. 


The  women  who  have  been  doing 
this  work  have  gone  even  further. 
They  have  begun  the  preparation  of 
a  library  or  books  In  Braille,  of  the 
new  and  improved  type,  consisting  of 
leading  articles  and  Action  from  the 
current  magazines  ^od  the  leading 
newspapers. 

This  was  explained  by  Mrs.  Reeve 
as  a  move  to  supplement  the  work  of 
the  Government,  which  has  appropri- 
ated a  great  sum  of  money  to  have 
translated  into  the  Braille  ralsed-type, 
symbol-reading  of  the  blind,  hundreds 
of  leading  works,  mostly  of  history, 
science  and  the  classics.       v  ^ 

The  women  of  the  CounctUof  Na- 
tii^nai  Dffense  branch  felt  .that  the 
soldiers  would  need  something  lighter 
and  more  timely,  as  well,  tO  supple- 
ment tills  and  so  have  raised  funds 
to  prepare  the  books  containing  the 
fiction  and  newspaper  articles  that 
will  furnish  light  reading  for  the  sol- 
diers,    .w 

The  comprehensive  plan  to  reclaim 
lilinded  soldiers  and  sailors  had  Its 
inception  in  the  minds  of  Mrs.  Reeve 
and  Mrs.  C.  C.  Zantzinger,  two  of 
the  prime  movers  In  the  reclamation 
work  of  the  National  League  for 
Women's  Service.  Based  tipon  the 
results  accomplished  by  the  women 
of  France  and  England,  Mrs.  Reeve 
and  Mrs.  Zantiiinger  believed  tberei 
wais  the  same  big  field  for  women  of" 
this  city  and  nation. 

They  broa,ched  the  subject  to  Dr. 
O.  H.  Burrltt,  the  head  of  the  Penn- 
sylvania Institute  for  the  Blind  at 
Overbrook,  and  the  latter  carried  the 
project  to  Washington.  The  Sur- 
geon General  thought  so  highly  of 
the  plan  that  he  placed  Major  Brod- 
ney  in  charge  of  the  work  and  di- 
rected that  it  be  carried  out.  At  the 
same  time  he  made  Dr.  Burrltt  head 
of  the  United  States  Advisory  Pom- 
mlsslon  and  had  him  name  women 
In  various  parts  of  the  United  States 
to  co-operate   In   th^work. 

Mrs.  Reeve  was  made  State  Chair- 
man for  Pennsylvania  for  reclama- 
tion work.  A  plan  was  then  sketched 
out  for  the  training  of  the  workers, 
who.  In  turn,  have  become  the  train- 
ers and  teachers  of  the  blinded  men. 
A  hospital  was  necessary  as  a  basis 
and  Mrs.  Garrett,  a  wealthy  Balti- 
more woman,  whose  son  was  killed  In 
France,  came  forward  with  an  offer 
of  her  handsome  home  near  Baltimore 
with  fortsy-four  rooms  available. 

Mrs.  Garrett  went  further  and  she 
spent  a  great  sum  in  fitting  up  the 
hospital,  even  Installing  bowling  al- 
leys and  billiard  tables  and  laying 
out  the  extensive  grounds  for  rec- 
reation. She  the  nturned  the  place 
over   to   the   Government. 


Then  the  course  was  launched  with 
the  members  of  the  teaching  staff  of 
the  Pennsylvania  Institute  doing  the 
Instructing.  In  some  cases  the  lec- 
turers and  Instructors  were  blind  men 
and  women  who  were  thus  able  to 
give  impressive  demonstrations  of  the 
possibilities  of   the  work. 

Dr.  Burritt  opened  the  cburse  early 
last  November  with  a  long  discussion 
upon  the  "Problems  of  the  Blind." 
Then  the  Philadelphia  women  had  a 
course  with  Miss  Anne  C.  Jobin, 
girls'  physical  instructor,  and  Fred 
A.  Belland,  boys'  physical  instructor, 
who  instructed  them  on  the  physical 
education  of  the  blind.  Then  came  in 
order  classes  in  reed  and  raffia  work, 
chair  cane  seating,  machine  work  and 
various  manual  lines  of  work.  As 
these  were  all  illustrated  with  the 
actual  teaching  of  boys  and  men,  the 
women  were  able  to  gain  much  skill 
and  experience.  Next  came  the  edu- 
cation of  the  blind  in  some  art,  usu- 
ally music. 

The  volunteers  had  then  reached  a 
stage  early  In  December  where  they 
could  see  the  actual  results  of  the 
training  of  blinded  people  and  they 
were  accordingly  given  a  course  In 
teaching  self-help  following  blindness, 
in  which  four  blind  people  related 
their  own  experiences  and  gave  their 
advice  as  to  the  method  to  be  pur^ 
sued. 

Jacob  H.  Knouse,  a  dealer  In  physi- 
cians' supplies  In  Harrisburg,  Joseph 
Nelld,  a  weaver  and  Charles  Sailer, 
a  newsdealer,  both  of  this  city,  told 
the  women  how  they  could  take 
blinded  soldiers  and  make  them  well 
fitted  for  these  and  other  pursuits. 

Then  skilled  teaciiers  took  the  wom- 
en through  cour.ses  in  literary  educa- 
tion, the  use  of  the  typewriter,  short- 
hand, dictaphone  and  telephone,  the 
handling  of  the  librarian's  duties,  the 
studj'  of  reading  and  writing  by  the 
Braille  system,  recently  adopted  as 
the  uniform  type  for  tbe  blind  .of  the 
United  States,  in  reading  tlife  Mtxin 
type,  a  far  sihiplcr  method,  fn  indoor 
recreation   and    gajnes. 

In    tlie   handling   of.  thi.s    work    the 
entire  class  was  taken   to  the  Penn- 
sylvania  Working    Home    for      Blind 
Men  at  Thirty-sixth  Street  and  Lian--- 
caster  Avenue,  where  many  mende-' 
prived    of   sight'  are    working.     They', 
had    the    chance    to    study    there    the- 
methods  of  teaching  the  hands  to  do 
the  %vork  of  the  eyes.  ..  ,'. 

Liborio  Drifino.  field  ofllcor  and 
manager  of  the  salesroom  and  ex- 
change, of  the  Pennsylvania  Insti- 
tution for  the  Instruction  of  the 
Blind,  who  has  his  headquarters  at 
204  South  Tliirteenth  Street,  gave  the 
reclamation  class  an  insight  into  the 


possibilities  of  employing  tfiB  blind 
among  tlie  seeing.  £ 

The  two  most  vital  lessons  for  the 
women  came  at  the  close.  The  first 
was  a  course  in  the  psyijhology  of 
blindness,  by  Dr.  .  Samuel  P.  Hayes, 
professor  of  psychology  at  Mt.  Holy- 
oke  College,  who  illustrated  the  tilings 
that  the  workers  would  have  to  con- 
tend with  and  the  impressions  they 
would  find  It  necessary  _to  remove 
from  the  minds  of  blinded  soldiers 
and  sailors. 

Dr.  O.  H.  Burrltt,  at  the  close  of 
the  course,  brought  the  vital  message 
to  the  women  giving  them  the  com- 
plete plan  for  the  duties  that  will 
confront  them  in  the  re-education  a.nd 
readjustment  of  the'  war-blinded  sol- 
diers. That  capped  their  practical 
training  and  now  they  await  the  call 
that  will  give  them  the  opportunity 
of  making  men  who  have  served  their 
country  and  would  in  the  years  past 
be  charges  on  the  community  use- 
ful and  Industrious  and  self-support- 
ing citizens.  ,  • 

The  following  women  who  have  tak- 
en this  course  and  now  stand  ready 
for  the  time  when  they  will  be  called 
upon  to  give  their  services  to  the 
Government,  a  time  that  is  near  at 
hand,  according  to  the  advice  which 
the  Government  has  given  the  Na- 
tional League  -for'  Women's  Service, 
in  whose  hands  this  work  has  been 
placed: — • 

Committee  on  Reconstruction:  Mrs. 
A.  H.  Reeve,-  chairman;  Mrs.  C.  C. 
Zantzinger,  Mrs.  Edward  Dale  To- 
land. 

Committee  on  Traifling  of  Blinded 
Soldiers:  Mrs.  Edward  Dal©  Toland, 
M^s.  H.  O.  Peebles.  Mrs.  Bache  Mc- 
Masters,  Mrs.  Theodore  Starr,  Mrs. 
William  T.  Harper,  Mrs.  William 
Keating  Johnson,  Mrs.  James  Stod- 
dard, Miss  Alice  Ken*  Stoddard,  Miss 
Elizabeth  Dale,  Miss  Marianne  Oibbs, 
Miss  Margaret  Jenkins,  Mrs.  Llborio 
Delflno,  Mrs.  Austin  M.  Purves,  Mrs. 
C.  Hoopes,  Mrs.  William  Woodward, 
Mrs.  Edgar  Baird,  Mrs.  Frank  P. 
Gummey,  Mrs.  L.  White,  Mrs.  Frank 
T.  Prichard,  Mrs.  Arthur  Lowry,  Miss 
Mary  W.  Colket,  Mrs.  W.  Horace 
Means,  Mrs.  Clarence  E.  Lewis,  Mrs. 
J.  E.  Purviance,  Miss  Margaret  A. 
Davis,  Mrs.  A.  L.  Downs,  Miss  Mar- 
garet Chrystie,  Miss  Edith  Ellison, 
Miss  Clyde  Brodhead,  Miss  Gertrude 
Brodhead,  Miss  Mariop  A.  Mitchell, 
Miss  Alice  Peddee,  Mra.  T.  W,  Wat- 
son, Mrs.  L.  H.  Schoff,  Miss  S.  P. 
Warder,  Mrs.  Henry  L.  Davis,  Mrs. 
Mary  L.  K.  Weir,  Mrs.  B.  W.  Nichol- 
son, Mrs.  Frank  Bdmimds,  Mrs. 
Hoopes,  Mrs.  Moncure  Robinson. 

With  a  half  hundred  women  liXi 
Btructors   now  available  the   National 


League  for  Women's  Service  antici- 
pates no  trouble  in  the  successive 
courses  that  will  be  held  In  developing 
many  times  that  number  so  that  aa 
America's  participation  in  the  war 
grows,  and  the  number  of  soldiers 
rendered  sightless  in  service  Increases, 
this  city  will  be  able  to  do  more  than 
Its  share  of  the  work  of  refitting  these 
war  heroes  to  business  pursuits  and 
(iiome  life  on  their  return. 

The  Government  in  working  out 
this  plan  has  determined  that  there 
are  two  particular  periods  when  these 
Philadelphia  women  will  be  especially 
useful.     They  are: — 

1.  The  first  days  in  the  base  hosr 
pjtals  when  the  blinded  soldiers  com© 
for  treatment  and  where  there  is  a 
vital  necessity  for  keeping  the  horror 
of  the  loss  of  sight  from  becoming  an 
obsession  with  the  patient. 

2.  The  time  Of  departure  from  the 
training  school,  when  the  men  are  fit- 
ted back  Ijito  their  proper  places  in 
society  and  put  bade  into  the  eco- 
nomic life  of  the  nation.  _.,..». 

So  some  of  these  graduate  workers 
will  be  placed  at  arriiy  baser  Itospitais 
in  this  country  wliicli  •will-'be  the  re- 
ceiving points  for  the  men  who  have 
been  blinded  or  otherwise  crippled  in 
the  war.  Tliere  tliey  will  remain  and 
heal  tlie  mental  processes  of.  these 
unfortunate  soldiers  so  that  they  will 
be  cheered  and  heartened  knd  carried 
over  Xhe  period  where  the  first  shock 
vl  lo.ss  of  sight  might  in  some  cases 
aprovc  too  great  a  strain  upon  the 
wounded- man.  Once  past  thts  criti- 
cal period,  the  sufferer  regains  hope, 
and  it  is  a  remarkable  fact  that  the 
ibltnd  are  generally  found  to  be  optl- 
imistic  people,  eager  for  what  activity 
,they   are   capable   of   performing. 

-Another  group  will  be  the  actual 
teaciiing  force  .  that  will  take  the 
blinded  soldiers  as  rapidly  as  they  »'' 
released  from   hospitals.     ■- 
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-i^mfioUGH  SENSE  OF  TOUCH  1 


Twenty ^tudents  fo  the  Overbrook 
School  fflrTtoe  Blind  went  "behind  the 
lines"  iyff tire  French  War  Exhibit  yes- 
terday .yi(^<(ifW  throttfcll.  their  sense  of 
touch  (pe 'fnimense  French  "75's"  which 
have  pounded  at  the  Hun  lines,  and  the  I 
famous  airplane  from  which  Guynemer 
shot  down  twenty-two  German  flyers. 

It  proved  an  Interesting  afternoon, 
not  only  for  the  students  who  are  with- 
out eyesight,  but  also  for  the  other 
spectators  who  visited  the  exhibit.  The 
students  were  allowed  to  don  one  of. 
the  sixteen-pound  helmets  and  a  twenty^ 
pound  breast  plate  worn  by  the  G^ 
man  "shock  troops."  "Gosh,  this  gij 
me  a  headache,"  said  one  of  the  Mtu- 
dents  as  he  removed  the  weight  Jpom 
his  head.  Sousa's  Great  Lakes  jBand 
furnished  music  during  the  aft^jEoon. 


Mies  CU'.udia  Potter,  who  liasi 
presided  over  the  home  of  her  uncle, 
Claudius  W.  Rider,  on  South  street 
for  several  years,  expects  to  leave  to- 
rnorrow  lor  Baltimore  to  begin  work 
at  the  Rod  Cross  Institute  for  the 
aduU^}1iru|ggj[|ill|L|l||a{,ter.  who  before 
commf^^Holyokenad  taught  for  a' 
riumber  of  years  in  the  scliocl  for  the! 
ihlind  at  Overbrook,  near  Philadelphia, 
bias  received  an  urgent  call  to  go  to 
Baltimore,  where  there  are  22  blindj 
men,  most  o|  Jth«a3  being  .men  whoi 
have  been.'  sAa  hMne  fromttb^rrfrontl 
In  France. ,_  '*li*^'f^,  *i~V,^ 


I 


